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sufficient uumbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be in^ted to form 
the ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit in opposition to the 
Governmeat ? If you preferred to sit ia opposition, some one else will undertalve to 
form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or onlv such as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? ludiscri- 
mmte opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
country backing you in any snoh programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

AccEPT\:^CE OP OmcE 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity is createdit may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work done in the country. It may be the result of working 
within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, vou will be able to do a great deal more than in opposition one gets 
more support in power than in opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. For your 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the Governor. I am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support even where 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measuies, 

'W‘recking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility m any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number of cases, small iu comparison with _ the question that come up from 
day to day. ify exhortation not to ^ adopt wrecking as a policy does not mean that 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few casesj the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then have to be firm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
It is at that point that the mettle of your minister may be tested. 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is ^ unwise and that a strong and 
courageous haudling of occasional questions which might involve a conflict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. 3Iore probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have been duly_ tested and measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conflict might not arise at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now turn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a difference of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little chance of a majority in the ^ Centre. Here the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform but are not in sufficient numbers to force it. They may bo in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenous work in Council is not all that will have to be done by 
a party. It is the lesser part of the work. The party will have to work in the 
country even more than in the Councils. The country has to be politically educated 
and made to know the work that has to be done and^ the workers that should be 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disciplined nationalistic party in the 
country, it will be impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within the Council. 

The Handful of Libebals 


^ I sense the unspoken question in the ^ minds of my fellow delegates, and in the 
minds of others present here not of the Liberal complexion in politics, where are the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
large numbers and will then be faced with tho problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the country. Your resolution of last year twice refers to “the entire 
body of Indian opinion or all shades" in reference to the attitude of the country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee's Report. I have followed it up this year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates and I know that we are a handful iu a vast country— we who have 
38 
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tlie courage and are not asUaincd to own ourselves to be Liberals. There are far 
more Liberals ia the country than own themselves to be such, I know the dimculties 
in the way of propaganda and recruitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country, 
I am for converts to our ranks, if wo can get them. If wo do not get many, no 
matter. We shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the lives of people. 
To ray mind, those who have decided, if only for the moment, to give up imn- 
cO'Operatioa, and wort along lines favoured of the ancient Congressmen and their 
modern representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and couviotiou even 
if not in naino. 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
but only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voice. 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that all progressive parties should welcome 
opportunities of doing national work iu and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another without in any way breaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Council-entry party, I see nothing 
improper or incongruous in the members of different parties joining such a group 
and \Yorking in collaboration. Such a party will work not only within the Councils 
but also ontsido tlie Councils and iu tlie country. In time, these co-workers may 
establish intimate political association and evolve similar modes of political thought. 
Nor is divergence of view within the members of a party inconceivable. Since you 
elected me to this chair, I have had, from Liberal friends, exhortation to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I do not wisu it to ho understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead you along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. There is an authentic definition of a leader from my 
part of the country that he is the follower ^ of his followers. It is not quite so para- 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it looks. Educating public opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side, I have permitted myself to express au 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your considoratiou and como 
to a deliberate decision. 


Paety Programme 

I should normally stop here but I connot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. It progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. Whatever may be the decision, it is time 
that the question of programme is taken up. The Liberal Party should take it 
up. They are eminently fitted to do it. 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a programme. While it is essential that programme-makers should know what has 
been done iu other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them W’holesale into 
their programme without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country, 
ihere is some informed and much uninformed planning in the country in imitation 
of the Pive-Year Plans and Ten-Tear Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind it ara^ iu danger of becoming discredited. But a 
party programme is necessary without delay. 

If the m^ses of the ])opulation, now steeped ia poverty, are to have a reasonable 
, standard of living, the ^ country must bend ffel energies in devising a practicablo 
programme and carrying it out. The relief to, agriculturists whose poverty and 
uistress are on the increase iu these depressing 'iimes, the condition of landless 
iabourei's m agriculture and urban workers in Unorganised industries and tho 
educated unemployed call for imme^ade attention. The pressure on 
m^'cessitutes ludusti’ialisation chiefly by theVntroductiou of cottage and 
^ V additional occupation f& the rural popuQation. 

tn Pnofe n directions Ls no longer a matter for^scussion. In transport, 
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occur to me. All this, however, must he a matter for the careful and well-considered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Nagpur— 30th. December 1935 

The Government of India Act 

At the open session of the Federation this afternoon, tlie following resolution on 
the GoY(^xnmQnt of India Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committeo was passed 
unanimously, 

“(a) The National Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its resolution of 
last year regrets that in utter disregard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
British Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
India’s point of view but imposed the Government of India Act 1935 on the country 
with further objectionable provisions added ; (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of the new cons- 
titution is futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalists of all 
parties and groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
m the general elections which are to be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to the Legislatures in the largest number, and to utiliso the^ constitution so as 
to extract from it whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
accelerate the reform of the constitution on lines demanded by and acceptable^ to 
Indian opinion; (o) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion which does not approximate as nearly as may be to ^ the constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
self-government with the irreducibie minimum of reservations for a short period fixed 
by statute and which further does not make for national solidarity.” 

The chief feature of to-day’s session wasithe attack made by iTr. C. Y. Chv)tamani 
on Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Both were speaking on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech, Sir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
tion have been provided on die explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for Lidia. Ho alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped in communalism and characterised the Nationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action. 

Mr. C. Y, Chintaviani^ constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as an attack on Hindus 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India’s body politic, dissociated himself from 
Sir Cowasji’s observations. He totally denied Sir Cowasji’s implications that tho 
Constitution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Great excitement prevailed during Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s speech. Repeated appeals 
were made to him not to attack Sii* Cowasji personally. 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right Hon’ble F. S. 
Srinivasa said the enactment of the new India Act was the result of our weak- 

ness and utter helplessness. TJie Act was thrust upon them. As there %vas no escape, 
tliey must submit. He added that advantage liad been taken to the fullest of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of framing the dilferent provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness wliich they must get rid oL Proceeding, the 
Right Hon. Sastri declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation tq-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism tlius securing extinction of the very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day must be so taught that they must act as 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus demonstrate to the outside 
world that they are real citizens of India. 

Mr, iSas^n thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu- 
tion and working it, as the India Act had been thrust upon tliem. They had not 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it. If they did not w'oric the cons- 
titution, others would jwork it. It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take the reins of administration and accept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpose. They 
were uuwise in tlie extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis- 
ters, in the future, must be men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betinyal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said, ‘'Come together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns of Governors and Viceroys, no one can bar India’s fate. 
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for ever. To no people who have known greatness once shall it be denied 

Selalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country. He agreed with Mr. Sastri that the communal cleav- 
age among various communities was lesponsible for their misfortune, and appemed for 
co-operation of all pai'ties witli a view to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. ^ ^ m r 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir declared he was one of those who believed ^tho evil of 

communal dissensions could bo remedied. At least some safe'mards contained in the 
new Act had been the result of reckless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It was up to them to work the new Act as to make those 

safeguaids waste paper. He hoped the Act, bad as it was, would be an instrument 

in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling them to 
succeed in getting the full measure of self-goveromont. 

Mr. (7. Y. Chintaviani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune but said they were not wholly to blame. Efforts for achieving communal 
unity on various occasions in tlie past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals were obsessed by a communal outlook anoriappealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all parties so as 
to accelerate tlie advent of Swaraj. 

Sir M. K Joshi supported the resolution while Mr, J. N. Ba$u declared they 
must work the new constitution to the best of their capacity. They must face diffi- 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and light straight on till the objective 
was secured. The resolution was then passed unanimously. 


Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. Af. D. Altekar^ was supported by Mr. A. K Paitcardhan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the times and see their way to concede tlie legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They expressed satisfaction that the cause of State’s subjects had been supported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P, N, Sapru tliought the 
measure was very severe and would come in the way of honest journalists. He hoped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible. The resolution was supported by Mr. 
E. Vinayakarao and Sir. S. M. Bose and was carried without dissent. 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. The session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venkatarama Sastri, President, in his concluding ^eech, observed that stre- 
nuous work lay before them, He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to their decisions. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with other nauonalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the one relating 
to the new Constitution ; — 


(A) The National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at ^the complete lack 
of response by tlie Government to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
tmn of the army and at tlieir obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods which 
wui not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
.t^iko steps for the speedy Indianisation and topposition, 
hersrif ^ Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defond 

nf reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the British Army 

proves * replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 

esnmWnrn gTavely concerned at the maintenance of the military 

St to l>eyond the capacity of India to bear without dotrr- 

o£ India economic development, and it urges on the Government 

reasonable measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment 'which is on the increase among the nuddie classes,^ While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right Hon’ble Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru^ the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay iu the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 
prejudice to the wider diifusiou of higher education); so as to train young men for 
wemth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. They perpetuate or prolong the ^ extraordinaiy powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and &e public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indians and 2^nzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation ^ of the anti-Indiau decrees 
passed by Ihe Zanzibar Government in June 1934, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government’s promise to settle the debt problem within a year. 

This Federation records 'with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted oy Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I, C. S., to the Govern- 
ment of India, which exposes the one-sided nature of the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indiau decrees were’ based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not accepting the Commission’s report as well as the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Secretaiy of State for Colonies and the Government of India, In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with au 
ofilcial majority, the Government of India should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian com- 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of the Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors during the moratorium ; (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
me Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion of licence fee for e^ort of cloves ; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves (rrowers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of the marketting legislation of the Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon, 1. C. S., who was deputed to investigate the situation on the spot. The 
Federation^ is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
^ggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Ivenya, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will arouse the keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and commercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of 
houth Africa is based, and m-ges the Government of India to consult the opinion 
of the^ Indian Community in Sputh Africa about the recommendations of the Feetham 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Union Government, 
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The National Federation once again accords its whole-hearfced support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort should bo made for its completo 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry m meeting 
the retiuirements of consuming departments, and further,^ to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve ^ quality and reduce 
prices so that they may be able to compete with importers of foreign goods. 

The Federation also urges the Governments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to aiford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and m all 
branches. 

Rural Indebtedness 

IVTiile approving the object of the laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
agiicultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effect unless tlie Government (1) tate suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as ^r. Gokhalo suggested in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
in 1906 and (3) supplement the legislation for- the better organisation of rui-al credit 
including the establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of the 
co-operative mevement. 

IVhiJe the Liberal Federation notices witli satisfaction the practical interest which ‘ 
Government are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments. In the opinion 
of the Federation the work can be done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

Condolence Resolutions 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
deatli dining the year of Diwau Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghva Aiyar^one of its 
former Presidents, Sir Leva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Dewan Bahadur V. M. Eelkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Dovadhar, a former General Secretary of the Federation, all of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their death is a great loss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 

Untouchabllity 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundest sympathy for the depressed 
mass^ and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 

^ wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 

of tins blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirms its complete sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of tile subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the large majority of States tliere is not as yet even tlio semblance of constitutional 
or representative government. It deplores the absence of any provision for the 
election of the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again mges tile ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of ^ person and property, freedom of the press and association, and an 
inaependent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.S 



The All India Hindu Fdahasabha 


Seventeenth Session — Poona — 29th. December 1935 

Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Reception Committee memba’s and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pandal in the Tilak Alemorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Paiidit jSJadaii Mohan Malaviya presiding. Prominent among 
those who attended were the Raja of Bhore, Bhai Parmanand, Rev. Ottama, Dr. Moonjo, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree Sankaracharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt. Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session then began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from the ^Samveda’ and offered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions. He exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an all-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast hut also unflinching in their faith in Hinduism. “This is au age of 
democracy and collectivism” he declared pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Dr* Ambedkaris threat of forsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to-day under tlie shadow of a great menace.” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equality 
and freedom in India let iis leave this country and be citizens of alien country \ 
Concluding he urged the session to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Suraj- 
kuad Math of Benares to collect* and donate Rs, 25,000 iu Eve years, {Applaufe}. 

Welcome Addre&s 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem which beset the Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions. A survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that : 

(1) In the N. W. P. P. Hindi and Gurmukhi languages are threatened to be 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders and economic boycott, 

(3) In the United Province 85 p c. of the Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian. 

{1) Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Loharu, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 
Mahomedan officialdom, although the Bladus are overwhelming in number. ^ 

(5) In Bihar, Ghota Nagpui*, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issued a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samai 
workers who are working amongst the aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives No 
one can ever forget the dastardly murders of revered Swami Sradhanandaii and Ganpqh 
Shankar Yidyarthiji. ^ 

Population Stasistics 

But it would he quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 
difficulties and embarassments over the problem. This can be seen from the following 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who cast 
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even a cursory glanco at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase* Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not decresing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of increase 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

1921-1931 
Varitation p. c. 

Hindus 12.2 p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921 -3L The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency. The Mahomedans have increased in Gujrat by 15.1 p. c., in the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. c. and in Sind by 17.6 p. c., the over-all increase being 16.9 p. c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district m the Fresidenoy, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trifling. The variations o£ 
Hindu, Mahomedau and Christian populations in Urban and Rvural areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The increase in both Mahomedau and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the e.Kact 
numbers of converts to Islam and Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that the campaign of proselytisation and 
offensively militant religions is succeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population : “The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i. e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents'* As regards increase in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe : “The birtu rate among Indian Christians 
IS probably slightly below tbe standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem communis 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian Church is opposed to early marriage. There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures ana in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase. “The admission given by the Census 
OfiScer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that amission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from ‘Touchable*’ Hindu and Jain castes— all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion — but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this asjpect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especialfy Vthe more conservative sections amon^t them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

Communal Riors 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkar said : ‘Ht is instmetive to 
remember that 90 per cent of tliese Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 
year 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi put forward their best and most earnest endeavours to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, ana the cause of the Zhilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exorcise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors in all these cases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor cau I compliment the Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown by them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offenco. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been Hie cause of severe 
niimencal loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Kelkar said : “The conversions made of 
xnmor Hmdu ^ chilton, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And I see much reason in the suggestion made by Dr. R. P, 
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Parauipye, the Yice-CUancellor of Luckuow University, to put all tlie^ business of con- 
version by any community beyond suspicion and reproach. Dr. Paranjpye has suggest- 
ed that (1) conversion of minor should bo in every case made \ip30 facto invalid. (2) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta- 
iily, that is to say, with full loiowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 

or fraud. . „ . . , . xi. 

The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans. These are in a great many cases ^ involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving grace and 
the plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
socim welfare of those who are converted. , , . . , , 

I may point out that Dr. Paranjpaye,^ who has ^ made tins eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaito ; he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith in which ho was born. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what ho suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred, which is duo to the racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr. Kelkar said, “Maharashtra lihe other Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter be a dead issue, now that it is encased m 
the Eeforms Act But it is like the hope of the ostrich, that the hunter has left 
tlio hunting field simply because the victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will be a very displig. 

Dr. Amhedkar^ a prominent leader of one section of the Harijan-Hindus in 
Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because he has, as he says, become hopeless 
of the Hindu community recessing the claim of the Harijan community to 
a self-respectful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course, Dr. 
Ambedkar is free to do what ho likes. But his tbi’eat to change his faith is as 
unjustiGable rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji's threat three yeai’S ago to give up his 
life by fasting in order to secure for all classes of Hanjans a proper share in 
representation in the new legislatures. It is a matter of re^et that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by tlie educated people iu the country las a whole, to obtain- 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that the Doctor’s threat may fizzle out even as a 
sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the orastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly ^ 
greater than the humiliation experienced in their own. On the whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
equity, and ^at there is greater merit in fighting the battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to the old faith, than flying away from it with a defeatist 
mentali^ and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside the personal case of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashti*a is in favour of remov- 
ing untouchability in all public places and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the method of persuatiou and concilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent. ^ 

Apart from the defensive work on the frontier, the Hindu Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the new situation being created 
by the influence of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome in all that may bo new, and treating Hindu Society as 
a progressive living organism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachei*s of old. These were surely very wise in their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual planchette, to descend 
amongst ^ us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise ns to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
om* generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
iis on our inability to see or guess, that the bank account of their wis- 
39 
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dom is a heritage which 'we are allowed and expected to operate, just 
enlightened self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Presidential AadteBS 


Rev. Otta 77 ia next suggested the '.name of the President which was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanand, and supported by Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayahar, Lala Sevakram (IrunjaDj, 
Mr. Shamcharan sarda (iimer), Si Narendra Nath Das (Bengal), 

Lai (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bhagai (N. W. P. P.) Sardar Bahadur Metob Singh of the 
Qurudwar JPrabandhak Committee, Kishan Bliagu (Harijan — Nagpur). Panaii Aialavtya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded, 

8j. R. a. Bhide, Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of good-wui 
received hy the Sabha, which included those from His High^ss Maliai^a 
Gaekwar of Baroda, flis Highness tho Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness iuo 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Narang, Dr, Bhagwandas, Mr. ^ Chintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir P. S. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Kauti Ghdse, Sir Goviud Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 


Ft. ^fala^^ya delivered his presidential speech extempore. Ho began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to hear upon India notwith- 
standing India’s efforts for achievement of Independence. He farther regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations that exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
m India and briefly recounted tlie circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Shaukatali. The Pandit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to the Muslims at tho centre hut at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 

Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s Anti-Hindu-Gurnmukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive. 

Coming to the present political situation, Puuditji said that though the skies wore 
overcast there was, however, no case for disappointment. “Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ? — ho asked. (Cries of no no.) “Shall we allow our 
homes to bo devastated and wo walk away ? No. 'W'hat shall we do ? We must taka 
courage. There will bo hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. Wo 
shall not rest until we have* got Swarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of aU Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.” 


Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education. Ho also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turning to the qnestion of conversion of Harijaus, Punditji said that ho 
thought that Dr. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hinduism is 
tho most liberal religion in tliis world, ho said, and the same sliastras governed tlio 
Harijans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in the hearts of 
tho both. There should bo made no difference between the Harijans and touchahles 
as far as access in public places were concerned. 

We want to draw away the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
tlieir number,” Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of tho situation lay in tlie fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon tho Harijaus but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund witliin the coming 12 months 
and give them some “Mantra Diksha” with which all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage. The main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Let the Hai*ijans not forsake it and we will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

Ho said that ho intended to appoint committees at all places large and small 
which womd look after the troubles between the touchahles and the untouchables 
anu concuiato thpui. These committees would be composed of both touchahles and 
^touchables of that place. There would also be an all-tudia Lokashikshau Samittea 
wliicJi would work for the spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees and he hoped it would bo fortlicomiug. 

Alter Malaviyaji s speech the day’s session of the Mahasabha adjourned. 


Second Day— Resolution*— 31st. December 1935 

session of the Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Rever- 
tlm un^y of Hin^^ ''vho was attending this session gave discourse in Japanese on 
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Dr. Radhahtmud Miikherjee next moved a resolution saying that the Mahasahha 
condemned the Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also antinational and ondemooratic and made the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Chand and Hr. Ramnatli EjiUa of Delhi. , „ . w 

His Holiness Sanlcaracharya Dr, Ktirtki thou moved the iolJowing resolution 
regar^ng the removal of untouchability : — 

“The Hindu Alahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal acc^s 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste or creed to all pifl3Uc amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places of water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dbarmasalas and public places of worship and burning ghate and 
the like. It further recommends to the Hindus tlio abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in tlie spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place in 
the present age ” . 

Before tlie resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how die Committee was divided on this resolution, one^ section of delegates having 
insisted that inter-marriages and inter-dming should be included as a means in the 
anti-untouchability campaign. Sankaracharya condemned the resolution for acceptance 
by the House witli an impassioned and stirring address. Ho said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by tliq Sabha and 
the same work ought to have been done by the populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that thougli all agreed as to the principle of the removal of unipuchahilifcy 
there was difference as to the details of the lines to be followed. But flis Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met iu future. 

Mr. Baaiklal Bisicas^ the Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Harijans would be tliankful to tho Hindus for gestui’e displayed iu this resolution. 
He assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing tho it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause he declared that tlie 
Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Lavato and Kate were the only two Sanatanists who opposed the resolution. 
Tho resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes,’’ the Shahidganj affairj the Frontier Governments Hindi-Gurumukhi circular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a five-year plan of removing the disabilities of tho Harijans. The CoramUtee 
is to report to the Working Committee of the Mahasablia witliin six months. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 


The annual general meeting of tho Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
November 1935 at the residence of Raja Sir Rampal Singh^t 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Thahur Sura] Nath Stngh^ advocate, Azamgarh, The hall 
was packed to tho fuD, and more than a hundred delegates represenSng about 22 
districts were present. At the start of tho proceedings Raja Du^a Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th. Suraj Nath Singh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for tho meeting, a group of persons 
about ^ 40^ in number, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into the hall and 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt. Deo 

Naram Pande declared himself as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 

the presidential seat. While he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. The police had to bo phoned to 

and ^ soon as they arrived the men fled away. Some of the members received 


injuries. 

Thereafter Ft. Ram Kumar Tripathi^ with the permission of the Chair moved 
a lesolutioa which was seconded by PL Bal Krishna Sukla. advocate and chairman, 
mstnot board, Unao, and supported by Mahashaya Kedar' Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakiu- Murti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla in seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing tho services of the Raja Sahib to Uie cause of the 
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Hindu community and in tho course of liis speech mentioned the fact that Eai Bahadur 
Babu Yikramajit Singh had seen him in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. But he did not yield to his ^duo pressure.^ He also 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming action of the party of the hooiigans who 
tried to disturb Sio meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 

After' the resolution was passed Mahashaya Ecdar Nath of Fyzabad ashed ^e Raja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about ms 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. The Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that he had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. Ho would 
never do any tiling to injure the Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt with was the election of the office-bearers and members of 
the working committee, , i , 

The following resolution of Hr. K. K, Chatidhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : . .t. 

‘Resolved that a sub-committee of 15 persons of the province wim the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs.’ 

Sicami Ghidanand Sanyasi next moved the following resolution 
“That this meeting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a ear 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and those at the back of it,” 

The following resolution was also adopted 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 

Ambedkar will listen to tiio advice of revered Pandit Madan Hohan Malaviyaji and 

will not do anything without consulting him.” 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 

Raja of Tirwa's Statement 

The following is the statement made at theibeginning by tho Raja Saheb of Tirwa : — 

I have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30^ 1935. This meeting was convened without my 

permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of the public I would not havo cared to take any serious notice 
of it. I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to tho Cawnpore 

meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on me. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Brijendra Swaroop has been the president of tho Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect new office-bearers in July and R. B. B. 
Vikvamajit Singh managed to get himself elected as president in place of the former. 
This election was challenged befoio mo on tho ground of certain ’ unauthorized 
persons having taken part in tho voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of the executive committee to^ he called on Sept. 20, 1935, to decide tho 
question and restore tho status quo ordering the old committee to function until 
tlio decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of tiie following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy and Thakur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For rei^ons best known to them R. B. Babu Yitramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied \yith the personnel of tho committee although the names were decided after 
bolh parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to tho third name on tile ground that ho belonged to Cawnpore 
but mis point had been raised in tho meeting also and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection witii the town committee and wms president of ^e Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tho mofussil. ^ The matter having already been decided by tho executive 
committee I considered it a nraste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
ueiay and obstruct the proceedings of tho inquiry committee, whose personnel X had 

Peeling porsonidly their insecure ground and not 
obstructionist policy. Babu Yikramjit Singh felt aggrieved at my 
hopeless to help him^ in the matter. He, tiierolore, thought of 
aunenmg ms attack on the Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sabha wiUiout my permission and 
consent. T^vo of the secretaries signing the notice did so on tlie clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting. Pandit Raghubir Dayal Bhatt’s 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy had come over and assured 
me verbally on the point. Still the meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

Every one knows that tlie number of Hindu seats^ in the legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by ilr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in tlie legislature after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scope was only to fix the limits of coiisti- 
iuencies and the number of seats that could be allotted to any district. The public 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat could be added or subbacted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated tho facts above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha public to judge 
whether it was my individuaJ action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrvdo. It only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by me and is against Babu 
Vikramjit Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this result ou their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of tlie 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have m the past caned or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not siut tho purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment, I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own humble way. My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hmdu community I leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Disclaimer 

Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 : — 

As general secretary of the U. P. Provincial Sabha elected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of tho Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov, 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-members on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow with the mission 
of captuiing the rival meeting. I am sure that Rai Bahadur Babu Yikramjit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDUJCONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on the 26th. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of the seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passed in previous sessions regarding 
' Suddiu, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest, it 
asserted legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religious and social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public w^Is and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Hai Saheb Sonadhar, the Assam depressed class leader the resolution. Re- 

ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedhar to leave Hindu religion, the speMer 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately [w could never behove 
that Dr. Ambedkar 'would ieavo the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Moonje speaMng on the resolution said that lie did nOt believe in caste system nor 
could he reasonably support the same but it was not right to say that tiie Hralimins 
created castes. In the past non-Brahmins by their learning, g^m the respect aud re- 
gard of their superior cWses. The depressed class people instead of seeking remedies 
’ mestlv strive for the extensiou of education aniong themselves. 

. . action he called it a foolish idea. H? appealed to the “depres- 
lu buuKo off inferiority complex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He requested caste Hindus to ti-eat Hanjans like orotliors' and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma GandU^ vrould become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. * i.v n- i r 

In another resolution an appeal was made for the co*op^ratioii of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of toa garden^ laborers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Lalungs, Mikir^? Kachanes, Garoes, Nag^ 
Khasis, Mir is and for keeping them within uie Hind^^ fold and checking thoir 
conversion to other religions. it i l -rr 

Pandit Jagatnarain Lai mado the concluding speech President He said 

that although several forces were working for the undermiuing of tlia Hinduism, there 

IoUa'w ijieal at 

living and high thinking and to dream of greater Hindui^ni comprising of Japan and 
China also. 


THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS' CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. 'W'. F. Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the 25th. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in the Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawn Horn all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatgurn Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Rai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dowau 
Gopaldass and others. 

Lala Kcramchand^ Chairman of the Reception CommitteOj welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, ho cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alludin^ to certain bills nending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr. Bhagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr. Gour*s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

PUESIDENX’S AdDUESS 

Mahant Ramdas of Pandauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported tlie Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside tho 
castes and inter-dining. In respect of “devadarshan” and access m deity in the 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisGed with the domes of tlio temple, as according 
to the Sastras they were entitled only to this extent. 

As regards Oie question of templo reform, the President stated that tlioso persons 
who constitute a majority _ amongst the so-called reformers never visit tho temples 
and tlmy have no right to impose their will on the temple-going public. Tho Presiaent 
strongly^ resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
fcanatamsts to devise every means to assert their religious rights. 

After appealing to tho delegates for strengtlieuing tlio Sanatanist principles, tlio 
ircsment stressed tho necessity of starting an orphanage under the Cental Organisa- 
nomwitli a view to takmg hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
me 'establishment of a IVidows* Homo in every Province in view of tho suffering of 



The Khalsa Durbar 


A bitter attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to tlie Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstaudins features of the presidential address of Sardar 
Mangal Singh^ at the JIhalsa Bnrbar held at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

‘‘More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Silchs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League into the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, bein^ tlie most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a tinie like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Let ^ the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Siklis can be united at a critical 
juncture when Panthic welfare, Pauthic prestige, and Panthio honour are in danger. 
The most important questions that are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidgimj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by the British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perse veranco. Tiie opposition of the Sikhs to the Com- 
munal Award is not due to the desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands • 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whose opinions we can 


not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be establislied under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. We oppose the Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p. c, of the revenues of the rrovince, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
birOi place of the Sikhism where we have enonnous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority, Wefwill be prepared to be go veined by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation hut we 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Referring to this question the Ifehru Committee wrote : 


“Reservation for a majority^ is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom tliey like, it is not only a negation of respreseu- 
tauve government but it is in direct conflict with the principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full xesponsiblo Govexumeut. 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tivo is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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and not by the free choice of tho eleotorato there is neifter representation of tho 
electorate nor any foundation for responsible Goyoniment. Reservation of *,” 

the majority community gives to that community the statutory right to go^oro Uie 
country independently of tho wishes of the eleotorato and is foreign to ail ooooeptiOM 
of popular goyermneni It will confine minorities witbm a nng-feuco and leave tiiem 
no scope for expansion,” 

Even the Simon Commission smd : 


‘‘It would be unfair (they wrote) that Mahomedans should retain the very consider- 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at tne same 
time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim majority in 
the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to^ the electorate. >Yo cannot go 
so far”. If you place us under an irremovable executive without providing auy cons- 
titutional remedy to turn it out from office, what other alternative do you l^aye tor 
the opposition except the force of arms ? Is tiiat I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or in any way conducive to good Government ? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Again we oppose tho Communal Award because it is anti-national and 
suimountable obstacles in tho way of national imification and realisation of xjational 
ideals. Wo oppose the Award because it is unji^t to the Sikhs and Hmdus jmd 
particularly Injurious to tho legitimate rights and interests of tlie Sikhs. We main- 
tain that justico and fairplay demand that an uniform formvila should have been 
evolved for the protection of the rights and interests of the minorities, irrespective 
of creedj colour or race. But the great British Government who profess to lay 
claim to justice and fairplay have grievously failed in this matter. 

“They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known to themselves. It has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and important 
minority whose interests are to bo safe-guarded like those of the Muslims, Indian 
Cliristians. Anglo-Indians, Europeans, But the Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable treatment : Let us study the figures : The Muslims wlio ^ are 14 p. c. 
of the total population in U. P, have been given 30 p. c representation while the 
Sikhs who are 13 p, o, in the Punjab have been given less than 19 p, c. In Bihar 
tho Muslims are 10 p. c. and they get 25 p. c, and in Madras they are 6 p. o, but 
they get 18 p. c. Referring to this step-motherly treatment meted out to the Sikhs 
Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha ex-Finance Member, Bihar and Orissa says ; 

“Such instances of want of any definite principle (in tho distribution of seats) 
may easily be multiplied perhaps the most glaring of which is the maintaining of 
weightage of 30 p. c, seats for the Muslims in U. P. who constitute 14 p. c, as 
compared with the 18 p, c. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
who also total the same. There can thus be little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound principle,” 


In the name of justico and fair- play I on behalf of the Sikh community call 

upon tlie British Government to reconsider tho case of the Sil^ and modify the 

Communal Award so as to do justice to the Sikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

The new constitution which was under consideration when wo met last time is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spite of the 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole country and in spite of the resolution 
of tlie Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern- 
ment have not considered tho unanimous opinions of tho whole of tho Political 

It, therefore, cannot bo regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
consututmn which has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should wo do under Biese circumstances is a plain 
question which requir^ SQ.ually a plain answer. Fortunately tliere is a concensus 
Sikhs as regards qur future course of action about the coming 
consUtntion. Boycott is out of the question for obvious reasons. 

poculiar position a minority community tRre ourselves 
:md^°ln?OTw?!f^ <=ommg constitution whatever its shortcomings 

wt,- may ha There is undoubtedly a great danger ahead and jn 

to mohUise aU om^orlf “the he° t'of arising .fherefi-om wo havo 

upu^mlst to the proceeded to refer to tho Shahidganj dispute, “that is 

Sroftho Indians" 'fie made a brief 

aasS^i ‘ H Qurdwara Shahidganj to show that tho place was 

associated with SiLh martyrdom and hence held sacred iy tho Sikhs Ho aIso^exaiJi“ 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted ortraots from 
various official and other authoritative documents to shovr that for over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous seif-conti-ol and dis- 
oipline. fie criticised the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it has been seriously propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal right. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral responsibility can arise.’* The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaction on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire, 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry tho 
Zirpan which was one of me essentials of the profession and practice of their faith. 
IVhile there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past The whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher aatliorities had been moved to intervene. 

He added, '^he Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable actiou in order to indicate the position of tho Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand by the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. ^ I 
may here clear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other order^ which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their solo 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan. Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to further 
complicate the already (hfficolt situation. 


Tbe U. P. Proviocial Muslim League 

Tho annual session of the U. P. Provincial Muslim League which was revived 
after eight years of iuactivity opened at Lucknow on the 26tb. October 1935 under 
the presidentship of Zhan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. 

The Haja Sahib of Nanpara^ chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. ^ Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising their heads and as both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising tho vital ^ necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity the Raja of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. Ho also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners’ association had been formed under the auspices of tho Congress, 
with a view to improving tho economic condition of Muslims. 

Phesidential Address 

Hidayat Eimam then delivered his presidential address in course of which 

ho said 

^ho time has arrived for us to join hands with other communities without losing 
our indiyidnality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for tho benefit of tho country and to form political parties in the new legislatures on 
non-communal lines. A committee should be appointed to negotiate ivitb non- 
Moslem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
guards. ^0 should also try to settle commuual matters on a provincial basis. Ho 
dO 
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communal settlement has been possible up to this time, beoauso efforts have always 
been directed towards mailing an all-India settiement which, from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved mfructnous.’ Ho , also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open, to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who could say that an Ansari or an. 
Abul-Kalam is less euthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any of those who are to-aay 
dubW as Moslem communalists ? i 

Outlining the work before the Moslems, HaQz Hidayet Hussain said : “The Mo^m 
must be active, must be organized, must be informed and permeated with a uue 
spirit of democracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. 
His allegiance to tue Governpient of the country must bo of a yerry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn the dignity of true sacriGce and true patriotism. 
It is an. irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitau both by teachings of history and , 
religion and catholic by natural instincts, snould have been driven to seek for safe- 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, (hough it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to the community by the sister communities of Itodia for its 
sacrifices and, therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is ono 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, ancf, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure due snare in the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under the rule-maldng powers should onunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘Ho programme of work for tlie Moslems can, however, bo implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces consideiing the orientation of the government tliat is 

S to be, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate au act on a definite policy for tlie direction of their actions, Without a 
po\yerful organization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of the country. An organization .such as the one I am advocating 
should reach tlio masses, and above all every effort should be made through this 
organization to improve the economic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions aro more necessary for the life of the community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to bo formed and the message of the 
League to bo convoyed to every homo and hearth.* 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by II. E. the Aga -Khan for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems m particular, and said : ‘His Highness is a unique 
personality m tlio Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest digmty 
and eminence abroad. 

As regards Hindu-Moslem quarrels, HaGz Hidayat Hussain said : ‘It would bo 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of these quarrels. The causes in mv 
opinion are partly ^ economic, partly ‘psychological and partly political*. ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss , he continued, ‘if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren 
You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute vour right to rule in the 
provinces where you are lu a majority. But it should never bo forgotten that the 
of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
(KHnn treated justly and in a spirit of accommo- 

IW rmht of the majority to rule is subject always to the necessity 

lliat it does not oufu^o the feelings of the minority. This applies with all the greater 
force m a country like India wliere the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
majority and could never become a minoritv and a minority like that of 
religious and permanent minority txA could never 

Moslems mav patriotisTthat the 

Moslems may be made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of confidence 
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m th.e future Government of the country, if a feeling that their lights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority? What then is the purpose m keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of tno seeking of the Moslems aud does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of the counti'y promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? ^ 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot he 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heai’t on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides,’ 

Kef erring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise behveen tho diehards of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con- 
ceded that in tihe provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope lor work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he advised, should now bo one of 
co-operalion and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, the constitution was not 
imworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would be ushered in these provinces by Sir Harry Haig, who 
at the Koiind Table Conference, always e.vercised his influenco for the good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of character and gentleness of heart. I personally feel no doubt that in the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governoi’, he will infuse new blood into Uie 
administration aud succeed in the task of winning all -ithe commimities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone will make the new 
constitution possible. 

Ho concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, he said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
'would bo justified in resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection of 
a mmority. It should be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation Avhen 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as “well as tho Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
tliat the demolition of the mosque under the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question aud the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POUTICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was held on the Sth. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gauhati under the presidency of Sakcb Alijanur 

Bahaman. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which vras 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in the interests of Britain and Imperialism. He advised capture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to reach tlie ultimate goal. As regards the communal 
question, ho declared tliat Muslims would never be found wanting in India’s struggle 
lov freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk would soon materialize. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at tho expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

^ Dealing with the Sylhet separation question^ he said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards were guaranteed, tno provmco should be reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jaintia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

, Ho next advocated tho formation of an Assam Settlers 'IVelfare Committee to work 
m the interests of immigrants. Regarding tho Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Valley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper So^e 
of tlie Provincial Ledslatiire ; and one seat in the Upper House and one resoled seat 
out of the three allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in the Lower House ox 
the Federal legislature. He made a fervent appeal for four seate for Kamriy. 

The presidential address reiterated all the points in the Chairman s address, in 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference^ on the Sylhet resoluuon 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to tne 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general seate against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class seats for tlie Assam Valley ana 
urged their acceptauce by the Delimitation Committee. , . , , i_*tu * i 

Pesolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures no twitnstana- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet tho Delimitation Committee with 
F, Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with tho non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the rublic 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls’ Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 

A complete severance of the depressed classes from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing (hem eq^ual status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nasik district. 

Tho resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. AmhedJear^ president, who speak- 
ing over au hour bitterly recounted tho treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Harijans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in further 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. Ho declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out he had come to the conchision that the best way 
^yas a complete severance from the Hindu fold. “We shall cease our fight for eoua- 
iity where we have been denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so.” 

Dr. Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the choice to indivi- 
dnals, saying ; Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment’ 
He concluded : “We shall repair our mistake now. I had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigpia of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a BIndu for this is in my power.’ 

The am lienee was visibly moved by tho speech and acclaimed his suggestion. Tho 
meeting passed tho resolution unanimously. Tho Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah^s Weighty Statement 

Rqo Bahadur M. C, Rajah ^ President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of the depressed classes in the Assembly, issued the following 
considered statement on the 12th. November 1935 with reference to tho controversy 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar, He said : 

‘I have received letters from all over tho country asking me to express my views 
recent controversy as regards the depressed classes renoimoing Hinduism. 

It ^ should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re- 
1 * ^ have been educated in Christian institutions— Wesley 

Dhristiatt C^ege, Madras. I served for mrmy years in Christian ins- 
tiiutions, namely, Voorhoes College and Wesley College. I have never changed my re- 
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ligion, thongh. I have imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People aw ^ at 

to seek and embrace whatever religion they wish in the interests of their spiritual 

welfare 

have not read the full speech of tlio president of the Depressed Classes Confer* 
once held at Yeola on Oct. 13, for nowhere have I seen it published in full, it is 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the commumty to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion which would guarantee them equal 
status with other members of that fmtli. It should bo noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is very significant that the president, who made tins 
bold sugges^on to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 

for them to adopt. , , , , , .. c u ^ 

‘So far i/r. Bahi^ the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section or the 
depressed classes of tlie Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the president or 
this conference witli his 'well- weighed and w'eighty statement. Other leading members 
of the community all over India, Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, m l.o. Rao Simib Y. D. 
Munus'wami, m.l.c. Rao Sahib L, C. Guruswami, ex-M.n.c.. Dr. Ram Pr^ad, Dr. Solonki, 
Messrs. E. B. Biswas, P. K. Rajbhoj, N. S. Kajrolker and Swami A. S. Sanaja- 
naudan, u.n.c., and others have rightly expressed strong disapproval of this resolution. 


‘While I fully share in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called Jiigh 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request them to compare conditions existing 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A large section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of untouchability and has thrown its weight on the side of reform. I venture to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed in re- 
gard to our condition and status, tho days of untouchability as practised towards our 
community are now numbered. It should be remembered that in the course of a 
decade things have changed considerably in favour of the depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening 'among the depressed classes themselves, 

‘The Congress under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the question 
of removal of untouchability and the Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit. It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 


‘In the last Legislative Assembly two Bills 'n^ere introduced and discussed— The 
Temple Eutry^ Bill and the Untouchability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depressed classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of such equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play then in regard to these measures ? Did not some of them 
help the opponents to these measures to strangle the Bills ? Did not the chief 
opposer to these Bills and tee stout cliampion of Sanatana Dharma, Raja Bahadur G. 
Hrishnamachariar, call to his aid tee president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that tee dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and the depressed classes but between the caste ffindus and Mr, Gandhi ? 
The depressed classes have every right to ask him when ho ever set any value on 
religion as a means of social ^ uplift ? Is it not a fact that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when lie placed the religious reforms before the economic ? There is Mr. C. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed classes have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religious life and given any hint teat Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economic depression of these classes? Did he ever 
take^ any part in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion that Hinduism is unreformable, before taking upon himself 
tee responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion ? 

“It is to be noted . that while ho gives tho negative counsel that they should 
renoonco Hinduism, as if it could be done in a moment — tee moment tee word is 
spoken by a single man— he does not say in what direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of tee one they are called upon to 
^Jj^ounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal ? 
miteer does he want to lead tee people ? Does he want to play tee Moses in tee 
Bible or of Zebek Dorshi— tee less said about him the better. One has only to 
pad Be Qmncy s cla.ssioal story to realize the untold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. o o r ^ 
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‘Even now it is not too into for tho prosidont of tho Nosik Conference to say 
what religion he has in view — Christianity, Zoroastrianism oi* Islam ? 

“The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is the totol wimdrawal or tno 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as tney 
are administered to-day uphmd these superstiUons under the guise of pr^er^ng peace 
and punish tho untouchables who attempt to enforce their civio rights. On bept^oer 
26 last I introduced in tlio Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal or 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. ^ Bills like tliis, if passed into Act, win 
go a long way to rohiove civic and secular disabilities from which the dopressou classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Bill will also remove tho obstacles createcl 
by tho British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
which enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, auti-sooial and irreligious. 

“If wo do not achieve social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not omy 
tho fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault Are wo united ? It must be 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com- 
munity has had adverse effects on the rise of tho community and has seriously jeo- 
pardized the work on its behalf ; and witliout unity among ourselves the interests 
of tho people are bound to suffer, ^ I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is done our 
success is assured. 

H now appeal to my people not to bo led away by the speeches of people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. . 

H appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seat to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 
perturbed by the speeches of such impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship as are suited to their social and religious 
needs and that every Cheri, Mohalia and Basti has a temple ; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religious 
revival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and this is 
duo to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to ns. It is our duty, to preserve it 
and purify it "WTe do not want to cut away from tho Hindufold. We want a better 
recognition—a recognition of the fact that wo are men equally with themselves, the 
caste Hindus, Our goal is the removal of untouchability and our aim is to become 
an unsegregated and unquarantined part of tho Hindu society.’ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was held at Hohtak on the 15th. Novem- 
ber 1935, under the^ presidency Lala Detcan Cha7id, Ch, Khevi Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speech. Ho emphatically declared that the Hariians wore not 
prepared to bai-ter away their ancestral religion for political or social rights. Ho 
condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by him to Harijans at 
Ycola. Principal Diivan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defined and capricious were tho (jovernment methods of calculating tho 
numerical strength of the so called untouchables. Ho appealed to orthodox Hindus 
m remove the stigma of untouchability without even a moment’s delay. He exhorted tho 
Hanjans not to lose patience at a time when ago old barriers were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on Nov, 16 when resolutions concerning tho social, 
poiiticaJ and economic amelioration of tho depressed classes were passed. Tho 
conference ^animously rejected Dr. Ambedkar a unsound and suicidal advice to 
tianjans and condemned m unqualified terms tho action of certain impetuous 
ilarijaa youths who burnt certain uindu Shastras to express their rosentmeac. The 
, sp^kers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen tho bands of obscurantists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B. IL Mandate presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. December 1 935 said : The new constitution 
mves ns some thing but not all that wo desiro or all that we deserve. 
The number of representa fives granted in each province^ in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Government services receives notice, but it is not as enjphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation of some sort. It sets us on the road over which we have to travel. If 
we have to maiutain our political existence, if wo have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must bo on our guard and prepare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do. 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among them. Demands should be made on the Government in a 
constitntional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should bo in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 

Referring to Dr, Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous ^ self-assertion that tSe 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed, Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of calking 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community. 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the 1st. August 1935. 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued by Mr. iV. G, 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members were present. Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. S, Aney were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
council in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
from the presidentsliip of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which had been prepared after consulting Messrs. J/, S. 
Atiey^ H. C. Kelkar^ B. S. Moonje^ Jamnadas Mehta. L. B, Bhopatkar^ Q. A Ogale 
and others, was then read and discussed. "With certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee tof the Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whetner the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the final resmt of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh. 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party : — 

After urging that “we have felt during recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the choice of means and methods, as 
evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at tho last session at Bombay,” the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidity referred to above. 
Happily, ormnisations making for such a Party exist in the countiy to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Par^, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in tho Democratic Swarajya Patty, worldng already in tho Provinces of C. P., 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And we urge that both these s^uld act 
as ono compact orgaaisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement witli its policy or 
programme.*' , , , 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the Congress with regard to wliich however, ^the party feels that it 
must take a line different from that of the Congress" in the following matters : 
It will 

1. Oppose Coramunalism in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endeavour to get repealed the so-callea Communal Award. 

3. Deal wi^ the problem of Indian States, “more particularly with the repre- 

sentation of the Stated subjects in the coming Federal Legislature" and grant to 
them fundamental rights. . , 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinces on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of sepai'ate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. 

5. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise^ representation or employment. 

6. Advocate a policy of non-mterference by legislature in religious matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding whether a particular question is a religious 
one or not, 

7 . ^here differences of opinion exist between the Party and the Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of the 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-acceptance if the country's interests require the adoption of such a policy, . 

The party pledges itself to the uplift of working classes both agricultural and 
industrial. 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
character of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympatoies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for freedom. 

The party will encourage Military and semi-Military training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

With a view to carrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
nucleus. The Democratic Swarajya Party should be one proviucial branch to carry 
on the pwty woi^ in^e four Marathi-speaking tracts. Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for the sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in these provinces. 

Wo further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire" and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and provonts them from offering 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold." 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

Tho second Session of «i 0 Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conforencecom- 
menoed at Chalisgapn (D. P.) on thaio^. November 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. 8. Aney, who in the course of his address said:— 

of up its 50-yoarrold policy of fostering a spirit 

nL V ’ u aomuesoenco in tho constitution ba.sed on anti-national 

rau unjust lines wodd bury Nationalism alive. Tho Democratic Party would, thevo- 

‘'‘0 <lefoot3 in the Congress which 

mai ratter S 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged tlie immediate removal of tlio defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and tho banishment of tho fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advocated that Democrats should 
take up the cause of tho States’ subjects and by agitation convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

Tho Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of ill’. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. ilhaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising tho Now Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approve of OfiiGe Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, tho Conference condemned tho repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonje’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. i/. if. A?ie^ was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. H, V. Pataskar^ Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, referred to tho political situation in the country and said: — 

There are so called political parties in the country whoso very nomenclature 
shows that they are communal, it is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure^ even they are sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to the non-Brahmiu party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the existence of such party in the past, 1 am 
sure its members are oven now beginning to realise tho gravity of their mistaken 
ways and even if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sore, they 
will have soon to fall in with tho ways of tho other political groups from whom 
they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary ^at there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party and it would bo highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups in tho 
country. Every party must remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong the day of our independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our party is that eveiy member 
must be a member of the Indian National Congress^ admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have been responsible for the last two genorations in rearing and 
conducting it as to those who are its mesent oflice* bearers. Oar goal is the same 
as that of Indian National Congress, wo only differ in somo of the programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our diiferences have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not bo difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to them. ' 

The now neutral attitude of tho Congress with respect to the question of the 
.so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
ns to develop into a united nation. The Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether wo like it or not, and tho question of its rejection is 
now past. Tho only alternative •before ns now, I see no reason why we should 
not ail unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reacli and work for the same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised tho utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to tho legislatures and having riven np the attitude of 
leaving' them in the hands of the reactionary elements, i might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles wliich we'held and adhered to^ in times when this prograramo 
was condemned as anti-national. On this point again the Congress is now at 
any rato with us in principle. The fui'ther questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of tho purpose for which representatives are to bo sent to tho 
legislatures, and tho question of tho acceptance of office. 

41 
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My experience in the Bombay Legislative Conncfl for four years indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as djstinct and opposed to com- 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work .... . yf na 

^he question of acceptance of office is not so simplo of solution as it looks, it as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay even in quarters 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office must fohow ^ a 
matter of coui'se, and signs aie not wanting to show that pie greatest mind in inaia 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inoyitable result, iue only 
question IS the question of time. Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each piovince. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during wlucli this matter 
can be decided in each province according to circumstances which prevail ttoe. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskar referred to the ideal of the Party. He said, “Our party 
as 1 have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though ive differ m certain 
details from tho programme of the present Congress Official block, we have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of tho Congress. 


The Aodhra Swarajist Conference 

A powerful plea for all parties standing for solf-detarmination rallying under tho 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr. 0. Harisarvothama 
in his address to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th. August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which were formerlv 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that all 
those objections had been eliminated, he urged “no^ shibboleths, no se^o of 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying alf opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress, 

The conference commenced its sesion in tho afternoon in Sri Uurga Kala Mandir, 
Bozwada, under the presidentship of Dr. B, 3. Moonje, 

In the course of nis address, Mr, Hariaarvothama ^ao stated that the Indian 
National Congress must always he, till the country achieved freedom, tlie common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. “Tho Congress 
IS tlie one political institution of fifty years* growth and the reputation tliat India has 
achieved under its banner, as a fighter for freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however much ho may differ iu^the opinions on matters of moment The Congress 
has for fifty years been tho Opposition in India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making very terrible sacrifices and it is tho duty of its leaders and leaders oatsldo 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nation’s 
voice m its progiess from point to point. No shibboleths, no senso of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a single solid mass in 
the Congress,” 

Mr. Uarharvothavia 7?ao, proceeding, referred to tho attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, tho Kesponsivists and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that thoie was not ranch tliat should divide these poups from the Congress 
especially after it had decided to enter tho legislatures, Referring to the communal 
problem, he said he would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
in the same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed in tho usual course of 
business. After all, ho said, grievous wrongs might be righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thought of them as independent evolution. 

S^atmaji, as he left the Congress, set a brilliant ejcample of political action. Ho 
had tried an experiment for which he would lay down his life. Ho had found that 
except h^self, none other had the competence to continue his experiment. So, he 
leit the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, his 

immediate followers, who sworo by him earlier. 
iun executive now continued to bo manned by people who had no faith in 

I, ^Sed .propamnio of Uio Congress. Persons who beiioved In tho old programme, 

Congress along with him. When the programme 
c angea, they should have transferred all tho power of the Congress to other hands 
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a^d installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respect of military train- 
ing, the States* People’s question, the Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistically to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr. Harisarvottama Rao observed : ^The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in tlie le^Iatures, this party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up bv the Congress once again. This party ^ must be there to give its fullest 
support to all such changes in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 
nantly political in its activities. The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in tlio coming elections, may call a conference of all 
parties who stand by the principle of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
be passed through legislatures of the country and accept such changes in the consti- 
tution that such a conferenco may suggest and leave the Congress iu the hands of the 
executive that such a conference may appoint,” 

He appealed to all other parties, who felt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwith, as members and take it^ to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no objection which a self-determinist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for au Andhra Province, Hr. Rao said if our ideal was 
our own rule iu this country, the language of the land must be the language of 
administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it. It 
was thcoagh a Constitmsat Assembly that this woufd 6o possi6fG of acAieveraeaf. 
If, in the meamyhilo, we were able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of S^te a^ technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 
of a linguistic nrovinco in the senses of carrying on the administratiou through tho 
vernaciuars. Even a technical province might be of some use as leading the way to a 
higher ideal. The speaker referred to the artificial differences between the Circars and 
Rayalaseema and thought that they could be easily squared up by comradeship iu work 
for the masses as iu tlie present famine conditions in Rayalaseema. ^ 

He then requested Dr. B. S. Moonjee to take the chair and conduct the deliberations. 

Dr Moo?ije then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

Presidential Address 


Dr. Moonje, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference. 

He traced the rise of Gandhiji’s influence in the Congress and outlined tho circiuns- 
tances which led to the Swarajist split headed by the late Hr. C. R. Das. 

Continuing, Dr. Afoonje said : ^We, tho followers of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witness the full justification of liis revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in tho 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to tho eminently 
practical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures and considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye-view, one feels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been such a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congi*ess. 

He congratulated tho Andhra Swarajists on^ having revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for ail political parties in India, including even tlie Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and meims for combination and for present- 
ing a united front iu respect of the new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Huslim Comraimalism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Co-operation Party, the Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Pai'ty and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from tho Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the acliievment of 

Proceeding, he said : Now the question is ‘"What should be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Indopondonce, that is breaking away from the Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in tho Empire on a completely eoual status with the other com- 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted croxes and crores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands and thousands of our men in fighting tho battles of Uio Empire for its pro- 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Rule in India j it is not wis- 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in tho Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer tho affairs of the Empire through a representative Impe- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including IMia, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence, Thus, I would insist on 



ing our rights to demand the return of the capitd^ invested from the revenues of India 
plus compensation for the Indian blood spilt in building up the Empire, I have there- 
loi'e no doubt in my mind about my choice in tho matter. 

Ho then referred to the attitude of Muslims towards tho nationalist stmgglo and 
stated that all along tho Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hindu-Muslim Unity, Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and woro interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, ho said, tho problem of minorities existed 
but in the affairs of the country the majority community ^ had tho determining voice. 
Tho only special provision that was mado in the constitution of these countries in 
the interests of the monorities — mainly in European countries^ was that safeguards 
were provided for the protection of the religion, language aad porspnal laws of tho 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a imity of all the different communities, why should nationalism, ho asked, ba 
interpreted differently in India ? Tho reason was to ho sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism induced in tho Hindus by the political philosophy and 

teachings of Mahatma Gandlii. To achievo true Hindu-Moslem Unity, wo needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidenco. It was hero and for this 

special purpose that tho Swarajists and tho Nationalists had to step in. It was 

reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to givo a bold lead to the 
country in true and manly Nationalism. They must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and ])eaceful means. Whilo making up their mind to stand upon 
thoir own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on others, they should respectfully 
invito and wolcomo the co-operation of all, irrespeotivo of their caste, creed or 

colour. They should combine and invado tho Legislatures and capturing tho Govern- 
ment, carry on tho administration on theso principles in such a "way w'ith a firm hand 
as to lead the minorities^ feel and appreciate that their true interests lio not in 
separation from Nationalism and the majority community but in honest and loyal 
co-operation witli them on perfectly equal terms. ‘^I seel sure,” ho said, “that if VfQ 
demonstrato our determination to carry on tho administration on theso lines, tho 
Britishers are shpwd enough to amend tho constitution of their own accord, at tho 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
wilHeavo us free to manago tho affairs of our own country as wo like.” 

Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
5 ’^our heart and which you would want mo to look, at from your point of view. You 
waut to have a separate Andhra Province of your own. If Sindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communalism in the general administration of tho 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation soparato from tho Ihdiatt Federation 
^Ued tho Pakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and N. AV. 
rronuer Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
I 11 ^ you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 

(V been constituted into a separate province as a set-' 

oJt to Uio separatioa of Sind, to keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
uphill task bcccauso tho now India Bill has now been passed into an 
ACC. but there is nothing more consoling than trying for a good cause. 

Tir ■^vy . S to the question wliother wo should help Britain when engaged in a war, 
in ^ now-a-days, tliat if England is ever involved 

matnvfni 1 P England and should refuse to supply men, money and 

rnsnppT * analyse tlie situation and see how* wo Hmdus stand in this 

crorc^i nf twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and 7 

Hindus h'lvo no caste system and are not vegetaxlans while 

sunulv ^^tid are mostly vcgotaiians. Moslems, therefore, can 

sncakiD" Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 

BpcakiDo comparatively, tho Hindu voice m raising up the slogan “Don’t help England’^ 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an alUance with the Britishers- who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the^ point is— -Bo the Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? We^ must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
tliey may belong to, in militarism so that the Britishers may not bo able to comman- 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Banias, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

The first session of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21st. September 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narain^ and continued delibrations till the next nvo days. Mr. 
Qunada Mojuindcr^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of his speech 
said : — 

Here in Bengal, we have one particular problem which greatly exercises our minds. 
It is about the 2.000 young men who are being hept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out tlio semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many of the districts are to all in- 
tents and purposes under martial law. The extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class and students and yonth organisations as well. In the district- 
of Miduapore, oven Congress organisation is banneA 

These youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release or open trial had boon rapidly glowing, the head^ of 
the Government came out with the suggestion that most of tnem who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fali back upon where no defence at all is possible. 
Many of tlieso detenus, we know, however, have been active member of CJongress 
and Yonth organisations. I know personallly terrorism to them was as much 
abhorrent as to me. 

The terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist. But the present^ policy 
of the Government in suppressing" all movements for a bettor and creative life 
cannot bo accoimted for oven by its most ardent supporters except for the fact tliat 
the desire for freedom ' cannot be tolerated. But no Government on earth 
has ever been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. ^ ... 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve^ this desired 
Olid and has accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a now State where interest of one class are not meant to bo protected at tlio cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to bo a new form of Socialism. 
But to tlioso who liavo cared to know its ideals it ^ will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation and do not therefore waste 
their energies in fighting over mere words. 

The Congress as it is now constituted may not of course bo able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it remains to us to mobilise the really militant forces within the 
Congress and bring them in a lino with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
dose not mean a mere change of power. 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
and landlords on the other. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
our attention from the real issues. 
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Hero in Bengal a particularly pernicious system has been evolved giving the 
balance of power to tlio handful of European merchants which may bo used to 
aggravate Comm\inal bitterness, ^ , .r ^ i i.' « 

Our task with regard to the new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have no time to wasto as tho contradic- 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress the movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his presidential address Mr, Jaijaprakash Naraijan said : — 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been in the vanguard of the country's freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country.^ Even at tlio pro- 
sent momenty wliole districts of the province are subject to virtual martial law. 
Thousands of BengaPs youngmen— some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers — lie wasting in jails, without as much as a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of tlio detenu question. 
But there remains a great deal to be done yet. ^ The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still very fee Die, Much more publicity is required to bo given to this ques- 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England, Mr. 0. F. Andrews has already led the way 
in this direction. He must be followed up by others. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that wo shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

The question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those w'hioh are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service, 

A non-political association should be formed, the business of which should bo to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenshi'p,— rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You have Jieard of the Civil Liberties Union of the U. S. A. 
which under the able leadei'ship of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested hero should also ho on similar lines. It should 
bo formed not of political workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women ax‘o the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should bo an All-India body and should hava intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
Avhich is directly interested, purely for tho gratification of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in tho departments of tho 
Government. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of commimal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal duo to tho economic circumstances I have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortimately succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
iion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

'\yhat is the duty of the ‘^nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me are : firstly, a total withdrawal from, 
the wraughng for legislative seats ; secondiv' the linking up of the freedom movement 
with the economic struggle of the masses. 

How I shall touch a littlo upon tho subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unemploy- 
ment IS perhaps tho most acute in Bengal. . 

.M' strange that in such an intellectually jirogressivo province as Bengal, provin- 
^ ^ considered in certain sections, as a solution of tlie problem, the 
which mre very much deeper. Unemployment results from tho mm-adjustment 
ociwcen produoUen and consvimption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cui-ed only when this maladjustment is cured, i. o., when society 
is reco^ized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards the 
New Constitution that has been forged for ixs by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith in the former, if it a^ree to work tlie constitution. 

iVe believe that legislatures have to be used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as such. What Hr. Rajagopalachari meant to say was that wo must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our iasistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fimdamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to tho day to day straggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes ‘it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert the whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
wo seek to do is so to change the content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the oDject of emancipating them belli 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 


Resolutions 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by tho Conference : — 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government’s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students * organisations since 1931, 
of tho majesterial action in several districts in prohibiting tho use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Police Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretion o! subordinate police officials. 

Tho Conference recommends to the provincial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systemetic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptanco 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Gouforenco 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of tho reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at tho 
Lucknow session of the Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation the recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of tho 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to tho 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

Tho uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes tho 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dangers to the peace of tho world. 

This Oonferenco also notes with alarm the imminent danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist State like Prance. 

This Conference urges upon tho Lei^o of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy hud down under its Covouants against an aggressor State. 
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“Whereas the peasantry is the last stronghold of tho bourgeoisie and whereas the 
slu'owd political spokesmen of tho bourgeoisie in tho colonial country^ domiimted by 
tha peasant population and feudel elements, mainly look upon tho disorganised and 
not fully-'Class-conscious peasantry as their principal support and as the working-class 
struc^^le intensides and tha class contradictions’ sharpen and more and more manifest m 
the political arena, they more and more cling to the later class for their support, this 
Conierence resoWes that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over tho country on 
the basis of class struggle in alliance with and under tho ideological leadership of tho 
* class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Parly, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain tlio emanci- 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economic exploitation, 

^ This Conference further resolves that tho said peasant unions bo organised on tho 

basis of the following programmo , _ • , i . 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) Tho arrears of rents to be entirely scrapped. 

(31 That no rents should bo payable for holdings below tho minimum subsistence 


(4) living wages for agricultural labourers. 

(5) Non-alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(6) State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to bo settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels, 

(7) Compulsory free primary edneation and provision for liquidation of adult 
iHjtGriioy 

(8) Volition of landlordism iu all its forms and tho tillers of tho soil to be the 

owner of the land. ^ 

(9) Abolition of foual and somi-feudal levies. 

a Freedom from athichmont in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
tured resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding whioh is just suCBcieut 
to raaintaiu an average peasant family. 


The Nagpur Political Conference 


Acute difference of opinion between tho Congress and Labour groups over tho ques- 
tion whether tho Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress, led to rowdyism at the sitting of tho Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 


It was understood that m the Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Ijabour dispute, tho (Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress, fiat when in 
open session, the mover of the resolution included in it all recognised Labour Unions 
Labour leaders headed by Mr. R. S. Riiikar, President of tho Trade Union Congress’ 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout uonorcss. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred tha proceedings. An eleventh-hour com- 
promise was, however, reached and on assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, tho Labour group returned to the pandal 
Tho original resolution was amended and passed, ^ 

Chairman of tho -Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
1 - said that tha Conference had been convened to enable the workers to out- 

ino uiQ future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un- 
Expressing the view that Soooptonco of kces^by Srest 
H s interests, Seth Poonamohand Ranka exhorted tho 

Seas ami programme as would enhance tho prestige of tho Con- 

® achiovQ the objeotivo of complete indopondeneo. 

meu“h^d address, Mr. Saitipurnanani said tliat tho Govern- 

meat Had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself witli re- 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, lie 
believed that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was^ a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, but 
because those who professed it were outgrowing it. Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referring to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his views. If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the open field 
and fight for its existence with the other creeds. It was sui’e to meet a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of office, Air. Sampurnanaud was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck the 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress membei*- 
ship should be changed instead of individuals. 

Finally, the President appealed for united action of all classes of people. He said 
that our one goal was liberation of the coanti*y from the imperialist yoke and “re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not be what it is to-day, 
in which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney wishing the Conference success, said that he was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to express themselves 
on the current political issues. He deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the /Jonference and hoped tliat under the guidance of Air, Sampurnanaud, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatever their decisions, they should be productive of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Concluding, Mr. Aney advised the gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance^ of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenus 
aud Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference. 


All India Journalist’s Conference 

Third Session— Calcutta— 17th. & 18th. August 1935 

Tho Third Ail-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at tho Town Hall, 
Calcutta on the 17th. August 1935, under tho presidentship of Hr. C. Y. 
Chintamani.-OxQ chief editor of tho “Leader”, Allahabad. Tho proceedings wero opened 
by Babu Kamananda Chatterji. editor, ilodern Eoviow. Tho delegates were welcomed by 
itr, ilrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Air Sarat Chandra Bose opened tho Press e.’diibition in connection witii 
tho conference at which about 700 papers from .all over India published ia different 
languages including tho copy of Satnachur Darpan claimed to be tho oldest but which 
since ceased publication were on view. 

42 
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[ CAICUTTA- 


Declaring ihe Conference open Mr. Ramamnda Ckaticrjee said : 

‘^Tliough capital punishment has either been removed from tlie Statuto iiook oi 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists m iuaia but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may com o an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn aiiair 
which the ordinary executions are not. . , . . , • n* 

have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments inllictea on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said . — 

The laws affecting tho press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to bo a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
taws as they are at present moment as briefly as I can. I shall not dive into past 
liistory hut shall content myself by observing that besides tho ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., which affect the press, the following 
special laws aro in operation at the present moment with tho scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to he familiar. They are ; 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, as amended by tho Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Ac^ 1934 ; (2) States' Protection Act, 1934 ; 
(3) Princes' Protection Act, 1922 ; (4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, was an Act to provide against 
tho publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year hy the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act 
1932, to one for tho ‘‘better control of the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. Tho change contemplated that the executive should nave 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
as encouraging murder or violenco but in all matters, the publication of which may 
not bo to the linking of the powers-that-be. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but tlio Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended tho duration 
to the period of three years from 1932, The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes in tho Act of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act. That section lias made it penal tho 
incitement to or encouragement of tho commission of any offence of murder or auy 
cognisable offence involving violence or the direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or feliticious, wJio has 
conimitted or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several non-official members of tlie Legislative Assembly, the expression 
‘‘offence involving violenco” was itself too wide, but little did tho members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon be invited to swallow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in tho 
Press Act very considerably. A whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, tho seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his alle^hnco to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or tlie Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards Ilis ilajesty or the said Government ; the putting of auy person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
auy property or valuable security or the doing of auy act which he is not legally 
entitled m do ; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
jjio administration of the law or tho maintenance of law and order or the commission 
of any offence or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc. : tho 
ludiicing of a public servant or a local autliority tO|do any act or the forbearance or 
" ^ connected with the exercise of his public functions or 

the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; the prejudicing of rccruit- 
serve in any pf His Majesty’s forces or in tlie police force or tho 
wiu ^ training, discipline or administration of any such force. These, as 
you will see, aro almost bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these offences, you are aware, come under the ordinary law of the land, 
me Jaw courts are always open to try such, offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a iournalisfc has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary citi- 
zm. But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers- that- be that such 
oiiences should be tried^ in the regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure. They intended that judicial decision aud judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive action. 

SrxTss’ PnoiEciiON Act 

The States* Protection Act (1934) has also amended the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, by creating new offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the aaministratiou established 
State in India. The procedure for bringing it home to the offending paper that 
it had transgressed tlm limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to be in force only till the Press Act of 1931 
that is, till 1935. The Princes* Protection Act, 1922, has practically been a dead 
letter, but it has not been repealed. 

Einally, the Bengal Criminal IjUW (Amendment) Act, which has application in the 
of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Act as modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1932. This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, aud the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, is a permanent Act and is not duo to expire 
this year, though I believe that with the expirv of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practioafly be inojierative so far as the press 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act creates certain new offences w’hich are not to 
be found in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. Let me quote from Section (6) of tho Act : — 

“The local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazettee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified in 
the notification, the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information wliich, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, tho terrorist 
movement.’* 

It has also been made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, that 
is to say, news, in contravention of a notification published under tho section quoted 
above. 1 need not enter into other clianges, they are of less importance. 

The Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable tho publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of tho consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty* s Government aud tho government of suck 
State. The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying through this measure^ is that 
unless it was promptly passed, unrestiained criticism of foreign States “might lead 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society.” Journalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such^ tremendous power. 
It was flattering to be told that they had that power, but there is a Bengali saying 
which means — “the sly one flatters to gain his ends.” Under the Act tho magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of tho 
offending matter, — and this without the presence of any represontativo of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that State and 
our own. To do so it is not enough that he should ho an export on international affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at tho conclusions to which the prosecu- 
tion would invite him, but he must bo in the confidence of the Foreign Office of our 
own (Government supposed to havo been offended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of tho press in the discussion of foreign affairs except in the 
manner approved by Government. 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exliaustive comment 
on tho Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by the subseqnent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments tliat havo been advanced against tho Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to bo a dangerous business aud a new nress has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to bo taken 

from a now press at the discretion of a magistrate. Tho conductors of the new press 

are to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at the end of which, 

if it is found that they have behaved themselves to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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of the police, they would ba entitled to approach tho magistrate for a refund of their 

deposit. ^ sQxies of offences hare been brought under oxtraordinai'y laws which 

substitute executive fiat for judicial decision, r n v i, 

(c) The provision for appeal, as has been held by some of 

buuais of tlie land, is largely infruotuous, some of tho important clauses of tlio rress 
Act being too wide : 

(d) The Iligh Court, sitting as tlie only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to lo- 

viso tho order of the magistrate in regard to tho amount of tho securiues, tirst ana 
subsenuent, demanded by tho magistrate; i . 

(c) The clauses relating to tho forfeiture of the pnnting press are too cirasuc , 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and tho publisher of the paper, oven wlien. 
they happen to bo one and the same person, ai'o required under tlio same order to 

furnish separate securities; ^ ^ , t i imo 

(g) Tho Press Act as amended by tlio Bengal Criminal Law (Amondmeny Act, 
makes tho publication of oven correct nows punishable under a clause that is too wide 

(h) xSo K'ess Act, as amended by the States* Protection Act, 193d, has placed res- 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of nows and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, tliat most of tho Btates 
are run on autocratic principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi- 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Princes in the administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from Gntwism 
which oven tho British Indian Government does not enjoy. 


Tho Homo Member’s pledge that Governraont did not pronoso to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or change the objective of tlio Press Bill^ which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to be taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes^ but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir had a vision of the coming events, for he said in 
course of tho Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government were to sec that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to tlio journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s words wore equally prophetic. He protested at the maunor in 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of the entire Press.” 


Operation- op Laws 


I cannot snealc from my personal experience of all tho different phases of the 
operation of the Press Laws in other provinces. From the way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that tho bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as hi 
other provinces. But in Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
Oflicer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 23,200 was provided in 
Uie Budget and the Officer was appointed in 1930. In the course of a note circulated 
to members of tho local Legislative Council and a copy of which was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, tho Indian Journahsts’ Association thus described tho moc/us operandi of tho 
Press Ofilcer’s directions given almost from day to day, but tho following will give you 
some idea about the way in which the Press OfiScer has been using his powers : — 


(a) Hews that is allowed to be published in the papers of alj-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes Jiapponed tliat provincial newspapers that are sold in Calcutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowecl to publish : 

Correct and authonticatea news of a paidtculai* kind is not allowed to be 


published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to nuio the 
often misleading ; 

(c) Bisplay of nows of cerLain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions aro given as to the printing types that are to be used in tlie 
neadings and body of tho news and for tlie exclusion of certain expressions such as 
arrest m ladies mid Moslems from headings of nows ; 

headlines^ of certain nows are not allowed ; 

nf inLo . directions are given as to tho aiTangement and position of columns 
Vix news y 

rn.Hii .Legislative Assembly and of tlie Bengal Legislative 
Ck)iincU are not aBowed to ho published in full but are censored “ ° 


nows 
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(h)^ Proceedings in Jaw courts of Civil Disobedienco cases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in full but in a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of the statement of Miss Beena Das, acci^ed in the Governor Shooting case, 
the “Statesman” was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 
publish them. 

^ (i) Legitimate criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government ofH- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was in full swing one of the direc- 
tions of the Press Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken out or of public meetings held in defianco of 
the Police Commissioner’s orders in the City of Calcutta or in the mofussil towns 
and villages, the word “assault” was not to be used, the utmost that could bo allowed 
was that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi-charge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to bo taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious consequences followed, 

“Generally speaking,” the note of the Journalists’ Association concludes, “tlie Press 
Officer will not allow to be published any allegations of wrong done by the police with 
the result that newspapers do not venture to publish things which may, in any way, 
offend his notions of what tho press may publish.” 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact tho Bengal Press has adapted itself to tho conven- 
tions established by the Press Officer. It must not be supposed, however, that he has 
ceased to give his “advice” altogether. As a matter of fact his advico flows with the 
same generosity as in the last few yearSj though the nature of it has been changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. Thus the papei-s 
are warned as to the consequences of publishing news and comments regarding tlio 
hunger-strike of detenus and incidents that take place in connection with tho punish- 
ment of detenus in iail. Sometimes the Government issues orders over tlio head of 
tho Press Officer. Thus it was only recently that publication of news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Dav” was prohibited though the notices etc., of tho meetings to 
bo held w^ere allowed to oe published for days together. 

PuBLiCATio:; OF PnocEEDixas OF Legislatures 


A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of tlio nature of censorship 
that is exercised over tho press in Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege of the press in connection with the publication of proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. Certain proceedings of tho Indian Legislative Assembly w^ero 
severely censored in tho course of transit to the Calcutta Press. On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether tho freedom of 
speech seciu'cd to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in the press. Tho question, as 
originally raised, w^as whether Section 63 of Ordinance Ho. U of 1932 — “an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order,” — or the Press Act of 1931 took away tho freedom of tho press in re- 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of tho members of tue Assembly. 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and tho question, m 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of tho law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, the Homo Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of the Government in regard to tho effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members ly ne\vspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by tho President, Sir B. L. Mitter, then Law Member, 
gave Jiis opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on tho subject : “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in tho 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of tho proceedings of Uio 
Legislature.” 

The Ordinances have made no change in tho ordinary law of the land. But what 
is tho effect of tho Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act^ 1931, as amended by 
tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 ? Tho English Jaw is clear on the point and 
has been laid down in tho celebrated case of Wason vs.^ Walter by Chief Justice 
Cockburn. Provided tlie report is fair and is published without malice, no action for 
libel is maintenable. The Court in that case held, that if any person pub- 
lished* a report of what happens in tho Parliament at a time when tho public 
are admitted and tho report is fair, ho is not liable in the action at the suit of any 
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parliamentary life and wliatovor injury is causea is unavoiaaoie anu iw uiamo la 
Imputable to tlio ronorter or to tlio pablistior or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should bo the law in India. But ouo cannot bo sure in regard to such matters. 
Tho question was also definitely raised in the Bengal Legislative ^uncil, during tUo 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment BilF, 19J2. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill. Tho Press Officer «advised’;^^tho press not 
to publish tho Division List. Tlio question being raised, Mr. It. N. Roid, Home 
Member, stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit me publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legislature But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived tliis inteutiou. “What tlioy wanted to check, ho 
declared, “was publication of tliese privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison tho minds of the young men.*^ The Home Member 
further added that “it was very easy, with all the tricks of the journalists’ trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-position, by omissions and additions hero and there, 
eutlrcly to misrepresent statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should bo used in that way. ’ I 
presume, the prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks I 


By fifty-five votes lo twenty-four tho Assembly passed the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Bill. I do not know ^Yhat the majority of the non-official Indian elected 
members thought, but if any section of them were under tho belief that the Govern- 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an ell from them. This happens whenever 
tlie Legislature has been persuaded to arm the executive with extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that these powers would not be abused. As a matter of face tlieso 
powers have almost invariably been abased. One very stinking illustration of such 
abuse of powers has been furnished only recently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a large number of papers 
tJiionghout India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern- 
ment measures taken in connection witli the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. Tho 
action lias been taken in every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Aot.^ Tho 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
Theie was no emergency that comd justify such summary and swift action. If tlm 
papers had by their comments or by the news that they had published excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have tho offending nervspapers punished. But this obvious course rvas not 
adopted and since tho Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to punish tho 
offending newspapers. The temptation to uso extraordinary powers has always proved 
irresistible to the bureaucracy. I would therefore earnestly request the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, wdien they will be asked to reenact tno Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the e.xpiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has happened in the past. They have a precedent in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of 'which was refused by the Assembly. The Viceroy had to 
certify the Bill and had it passed by the Council of State. 


Our deniands aro that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19B2, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
and the States’ Protection^ Act, 1934, should not bo renewed in any shape or 
form, and that press censorship and all interferences with tho discretion of the 
editois in the publication of news and comments should bo done away with. The 
1 rcss should be loft to take the consequences of tho violation of the ordinary laws of 
tho land. It should bo as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which tho British Press enjoys. i 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or lorm, wo members of tho Press should tako concerted aetTon for tho defence of 
i Conference will devise adequate measures and advise tho 

members or tlio Press m tho event of tho protest we may register here being ignored, 
uut I laKo tue liberty of offen ng tho following suggestions for your consideration ; — 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should be conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of tlie press in India. 

(iiii ^ In the matter of publication of news that is correct and should bo published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and puhlish the news if thought 
fit simultaneously ; 

(iv) No paper should seek the “advice” of the Press Officer if the post of sucli 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 

request or order of the Press Officer to see him. He should he asked to give his 

“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official commimications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should bo rendered moral and fmancial support. 

I have by no means given an exhaustive of what wo can and should do. Perhaps 
it would be said that whatever we might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods tliat have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the ’estimation of the public, I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is duo 

to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle that we have given to the 

Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own solves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take^ the hindmost I If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, wo 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now. 

Self-effacement — if I may be permitted the use of a paradox-— is the badge of our 
profession. For the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their catling, most remain anonymous, have but a nebulous exis- 
tence, But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as th& 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members ? I would not have referred to it if I did not know of tlie 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misery which lay undorneath this 
magnanimous silence. I need not labour the point, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and lias become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
m their totality are referred to as the “economic depression,” havo affected the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally, though perhaps not wisely, shy. The result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economic depression” however is a genegal malady from which almost all 
classes are suffering. We journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I havo already dealt at some 
length witli tlie moral and legal aspects of this question. Let mo now point out the 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
the admiuistratioa of the Press laws has not only , arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
tlie Press Act lianging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising. Demands of securities by the Government havo weakened 
tlie financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. These causes liave Jed to an increase in unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among journalists. . i i. ^ , 

The prosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its circulation 
and the amount of support it cau comniaud as a medium of advertisement So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir- 
culation and attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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tnainlv on its down efforts for results in tlicso matters, the struggle can bo made a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. ... , , 

Let mo taho the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can bo 
rripd on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and indisppsabiUty of 


from a general uepression. At is a wiuujj uunuj vu 

of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the years of a do- 
nression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. Those and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of increarsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But ciremation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as are common in the countries of the West 
are impossible here so long as the porcentago of literates in India remains at ite 
present extremely low figure. Besides illiteracy, a general lack of the reading liabit* 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the way of Indian newspapers attain- 
ing large ciroulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequately developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must be eifeoted in all 
theso directions ' before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our country. These, I believe, are enormous. The comparatively^ small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a mean advan- 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those published in the English language. 
Moreover, the public that can bo reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to the English papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these must be supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should bo spared to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of jouraalistio 
employment. 

The steps so far discussed for the improvement of the economic condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further the interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working jouvnalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In fact the benefit to bo derived from these steps 
will, so far as the^ working journalists are concerned, bo indirect. I have now to 
draw your attention to a fow questions which concern'^tlio working journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of newspapers auu those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to bo opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable fact tbat-regular payment of wages to the staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newspaper industry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
iliQ rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so much irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other business. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is great for the poor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their duo wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of journalists to take up this question. 
Moral pressure should bo brought to bear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise that they owe it to the men 
whom they work not only to pay wages but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many^ employers are not sufficiently conscious of this obligation and of the misery 
they mllict by their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the enactment 
in many countries of laws for the protection or workers. You are aware that a Bill 
wlioso object IB to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending bo- 
mro the Legislative Assembly. It was originally intended to bo applicable to industrial 
woikers only. Tlio Select Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 

brain-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Ks. a mqntii. If tho Bill is passed into an Act and tlio same is given effect to. 

T* provide some protection for some of tho victims of irregular payment But 

I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should bo our own unity. ^ 
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Irregular paymeafc of wages is not the only bane of a working journalists' life. 
Tliere are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of suffering. 
E.x:cept in a few first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long houi’S. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depenis ^ mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days' casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is “no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, but it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at times and may bo compelled to remain in bed for compara- 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offices 
for a montms privilege leave with fall pay for every eleven months' woA, in addition 
to a number of days' casual leave in a year. The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have drawn your^ attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in tho power of individual journalists to take such 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement. Tho association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other coontries can be done in this country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 
I would draw your attention to another crying need of the profession, I shall state 
the question in the words of AIx\ John Walter (of tho London “Times”) : “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure. Day and night, he is never safe from the telephone. His nerves are 
always on the stretch. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, 'like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of tlie staff — something may suddenly deprive him of tho income upon which 
he had come to reckon. What is he to do *?” I ask yon to find an answer to this 
question. In this connection, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of tho service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 1864 when tho 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may bo noted ^ hero that tho 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 

E ublio every year. We must try to establish a fund on similar lines in India for tlio 
enefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will bo formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no pr'bvision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding tlie best method of pro- 
viding such training. The majoritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West The ‘idea of 
providing coui*ses in joiumalism in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in the university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
lists* Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
considering the matter rather too long one would think. Tho otlier universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes, Tho Inter-University Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by tho Indian Univer- 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soon bear fruit ;.and at no distant date, there will 

43 
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1)0 a sufficient number of adeciuatoly trained journalists to meet the requirements of 

Press’is perhaps Oie ^ gSest of all educative forces in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, be the policy of every enlightened Government to oncoMage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means m its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap utoess the cost or 
their production is low. In this respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the neip 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government of the country. Gn tno 
contrary, there is evidenoe of a tendency on the part of the Government to iesmcc 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A recent example of such restriction is 
the enhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and PF“H“o 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers m India. Iho agitauou 
must continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Govermentjs 
competition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through tho Eadio or start ^ radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisements from the market for publication in these periodicms, it 
looks serious for the Press. AVhether tho Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the question. The ambition of the Government may not score higher than 
to make the Indian boardcastiug service pay its way. Even if the ambition is not 
realised aud there is a deficit the Government, will not, for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what may appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Government may prove to bo tho death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
.saying which means" that slaughter may be done by either of two ways by the hand 
or by taking the bread out of the victim's mouth. Tlie Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons. Why have tho other one also ? It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and ^ non-lndiau papers are ek dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for tho liberty of tho Press, wo are fighting for the 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 

The Presidential Address 

My. C. Y. Chiniamani^ in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, under whose auspices we nave assembled in couference^ for the third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in Calcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Natarajan and the late 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. In the premature death, of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and we of tho profession in 
which he attained a leading position. are the poorer for his lamentable demise. ‘Ho was a 
zealous guardian of tho interests of the Indian press and I recall with melan- 
choly interest the deputation to Lord Irwin which he organised and led five years 
ago to represent our case against the Press Ordinance of that vear Thanks in tho 
main to his advocacy and to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions ‘ to local Governments which went some 
little way to mitigate tho hardships undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss the guiding hand of the late editor of ‘‘The Hindu.” Our first President is still 
happily witli us. Mr Natarajan is a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
for 45 years, first under the guidance of that great master of tlie craft— Mi*. 0. 
Snbramania Aiyav — and p’o send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity. I must not forgot to make a reference to my venerated 
friend, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee— journalist, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his Ingh cliaractor and noble ideals. He has 
lately suffered a heavy bereavement and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sym^iapy and condolence iu the loSvS ho is called upon to bear. 

lellow-delegates, journalisni is a noble calling. Newspapers first came into being 
^ a means of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
It was recognised that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 


development. 


and instruction to tlie youth, the adult population stood equally in need of educatfou 
Ikiq Brought that no bettor method ivas available to achieve 

i ^ dissemination of news and views periodically througli the printing 
P ^ n back upon the condition of tho country a century ago and 
contrast xt with the present, who will say that tho idea was not correct or &at years 
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and events have not completely vindicated the judgment and the patriotism of our 
wise and revered forefathers ? I should not be imderstood to mean that the press 
nas been the only agency to bring about a marvellous change in the mentality of the 
people, Mucatioual institutions liave unquestionably been the principal faotoi\ But 
me press comes only next to them. If public spirit is to-day widely diffused amonff 
me people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit therefor. But 
powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation, 
out the equally important cause of social reform, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to-day from this platform send up 
oiir humble tribute to the great founders of the Indian press— foremost among them 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr, Dadabhai Naroji — for the insight and foresight which 
they as uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of uuder*- 
sbnding or appreciation among their countrymen in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial chairs in the several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal. A profession which has included in its 
ranhs men of the calibre and distinction of Harish Chandra Mutcrji and Nristo Das 
Pal, Shambhu Ohunder Mukerji and Surendranath Banerjea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and Motilal Ghose ; Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik and Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Go pal Krishna Gokhale ; G. Subramania Aiyar, C. Karuna- 
kara Menon and S. Kasturirauga Iyengar ; Pandits Madan Mohan Mala\dya and Bisliau 
Narayau Dar, and Baba Ganga Prasad Varma and Lala Lajpat Rai, is a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself. We, the humble successors of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry. We follow in their footsteps, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbiy seek to serve the Motiieriand 
according to our limited capacities and opportunities in the same spirit and with the 
same motives which inspired our illustrious forebears. l should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists in India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherisucd with esteem by Indian reformers. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Martin Wood and William Digby, Messrs. S. K. Ratcliffe and 
Glyn Barlow ; such is Mr. B. G. Horniman. The great Mrs. Besaut occupied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret to us that the majority of British journalists 
in India should interpret their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it their duty and privilege to serve the land of their tempo- 
rary so j urn and the people whoso support is the indispensable condition of tlieir 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters of a centui*y 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words : — 

“The difhculty in the way of the Government of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, w’hich reverberates in England, and finds sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do. Every one is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities ; but when one 
comes to apply such principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskino Ferry, Member, India Council.)” 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to that of the 
tidian press. So that, the straggle for the maintenance of the just liberties of the 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has had, and I fear will have to be 
carried on by tho Indian press unaided by the other pow'erful section of tho press 
in India. But this is an' incident— one of many similar incidents— of the government 
of one country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
I am confident will ever be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland lield too long in subjection. In his struggle, tho i)ress has always to 
be in the firing lino and to expose itself to risks from which publio men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all tho years of its existence, and I am suro I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow- journalists, that it will be not loss ready in the future to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the cost ba w^hat it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lei me emphasise that in present conditions in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are bound to exist as regards the methods by which this is to 
be achieved. But thero can be and I am glad to think that there is no difference 
between one Indian paijer and another as regards the end itself, A7e v/ho have in- 
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horited the freedom movement from Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not be false to oiir sacj'ed trust. But lot me e(iually mane ifc piam 
that wo aro not inimical to England nor hostile to tlio British connection with India. 
TVhat wo aro opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the Brmsh 
domination of India, We hold with J. S, Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a hnman cattlo farm * with tho^ great Gladstone ^ that the capital 
agent in determining wli ether England should continue to be in India should be the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loplty to tho twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footiug 
we advocate that India should be recognised de jure and dc facto as an equal member 
of tho Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly— unfortunately, still correctly — known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now bo necessary from what 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of ** national self-government*’ should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mber of years. According 
to our varying temperments and convictions wo may pursue what methods wo may^ for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all tho time, in the language of my friend 
Babu Ramananda Chatterjeo, that ^lack of uniformity is not lack of unity.’ Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may— ‘constitutional,* or ‘peaceful and legitimate,’ or Hnithful 
and non-violent,’— ono method stands excluded— the method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science ; it is an art. My favourite de- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results ’ But however the resuls may bo 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not — I pray that wo may never he temp- 
ted to— resort to any unrighteous methods, I believe with my whole heait and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak the Truth and do the Right.” 


In this point of view wo not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely wo want it to end or bo ended. And 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, ana when the remedical 
measures appear to us to be what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
we give them our support. But we do insist — and we do uot feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting— that the measures should contain in them elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and— this is most important— that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measui*es economic and 
measui‘es political. My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and doue too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes or the terrorist movement. They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration which are the s{?ie qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government <of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piactioal action for the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of tho Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of , 'India— with what disastrous results is a matter 
of public notoriety. While on tho political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
uie anti-India Act for tho perpetuatiou of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to he enforced in tlio faco 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there bo improvement in tho relations between England and India ? The days of 
miracles are oyer. Tim Goveniment and wo have a common purpose that terrorism 
nmst be rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to tho most 
on^nve means of doing this. I doubt ;*not that the Government think they aro in tho 
^ As things are, Ave are without power to make our 

-coming unwanted and 

co^tituhon. Nonetheless do we owe a duty bo tli to the country and 

dutv viows publicly and with complete frankness, and this 

uuty om press is doing to the best of its power. 

250 mr I have placed before you considerations more or less general in their 
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character ; they indicate the nature of the work in which we as journalists are 
engaged and also, the peculiar difficulties which confront us in our task — peculiar to 
subject countries in whicli, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, the people rightly struggle to 
be free. True, there are national governments which do not allow the press any free- 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Naziism 
seek to force themselves into power on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own country there are the States in which there is no semblance of a free 
press. Luckily for us alj, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, tliey still cherish parliamentary institutions, 
they still believe in government by discussion, still their press, the best in the 
world, is the ‘fourth estate of the realm,’ But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where they long to remain the dominant partner," their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome transformation and they show by their acts that they are more re- 
gardful^ of their special and privileged position than desirous of enconraging free 
institutions to grow. On our part we are naturally eager that power should be trans- 
ferred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the Wreaucratic administration should be 
replaced by a responsible national government "Wo are compelled by the circums- 
tances of our position, it is not a pleasure wo enjoy but a duty w'e have got to per- 
form, to criticise the administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 
day. Conflict is the unpleasant consequence. And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it. We can but cry and have no language but a cry. But, 
while in one breath we are mockingly told that while the dogs bark the caravan 
passes on, even the consolation of a cry or a bark is grudged to iis and laws have 
been placed on the statute book in restraint of our legitimate liberty to speak out 
our mind. Frederick the Great told Voltaire that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects — they were to say what they liked but ho was to do 
what he pleased. Hero in India, God knows our Government do what they please 
but are jealous of our liberty to say what we think. On no other ground can I for 
one understand most of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press, I shall be 
told that this is mere imagination, that the fact is that all the liberty for which the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are sought to bo 
punished. I am content on this point to abide by 'the verdict of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal. What would such a tribunal say on the wide language in which 
Sec. 124-A of tlie Penal Code is drawn ? Or its convenient handmaid, Sec. 153-A ? 
Or Sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? Or the Press Act of 1910 ? I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reproduced in 
still worse form and with auditions which are an aggravation in the Act of 1931, 
which is still in force. This Act, passed for one year, was in the following year 
amended for the worse and its duration extended. Brother-journalists of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subject to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of last year. In other provinces, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Acts. They are to expire this year, but the air is thick with ugly 
rumoiu'S that their duration is to be extended — I do not know for how long— possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming 'reforms’. I have studied every one of these 
Acts with the care which a publicist affected by thorn is bound to bestow on their 
provisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
British Government which profe-ssedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 
mental to the safety, tho freedom and the growth of the press. I will not hero 
attempt a detailed examination of the provisions of these various Acts. This 
has been dono times ? 7 ithout number in tho columns of our respective 
papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. In ^ largo 

part, tho Act of 1931 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
the iatter was subj'ecfed to aole and informed criticism by the late Mr. Bangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprehensive address he delivered as President of onr last Conference 
at Bombay. There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious criti- 
cisms of some of the atrocious provisions of tliese laws. I am not surprised. There 
can bo no answer. In a word, Indian journalists are apparently regarded as 
enemies of the State and anything is good enough for them w’hilo nothing is too bad. 
It is significant— and humiliating— that newspaper publications are reported upon by 
tho Criminal Intelligence Department. If all of us are not actual criminals, tho germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our breasts and therefore^ wo 
must bo carefully watched as potential criminals I The Anglo-Indian press, conscious 
of its safety duo to its policy, affects great surprise at our C 9 mplaints against tho 
press laws and asks in wonderment whether tho contents of nationalist papers aio not 
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the final answer to tlieir own complaint. They are not. Our critics ignore the distinc- 
tion, between, right and sufforanco. ^*or so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. But tho moment 
they change their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens i 
they liave so changed tlioir mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too’^fresh in the public mind, it is too painful^ a memory, to need restatemont, alany 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when, they were seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone who was not with them was against them. *Whero were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then ? They did not then admit the justn^s of our 
criticisms but turned upon us as if to say that wo were suffering just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, %vho include both the 
beneGced and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear tliem. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction. Burke answered it for all time ivhen Jio pointed out as no^ one else coulu do, 
that it is no excuse for a bad laiv tliat it will be employed with ^ discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended^ more to 
be a salutary warning to persons prone to err than to be a penal measure in. every- 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the statute book is demoralising both to 
Hie possessors and the victims of authority. It tempts the former to seek snort-cuts 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter. In 
India, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict *of view- 
point and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in 
lauds more fortunately situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long. 

A question wliich I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any special coercive legis- 
lation when there is on the statute book sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
You will permit me to set it out in extenso, 

“Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency m^istrato or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by Bio local Government in this be- 
half, has information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any pei’son who 
within or without such limits either orally or in writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi- 
nation of — 


(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, or 
'(b) any matter tho publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is suPficiont ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner hereinafter provided require such person to show cause Avhy he should not be 
oidered to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good bohavioim for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate tliinks fit to fix. 

“ITo proceedings shall be taken under this section against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and pub- 
lished in conformity with the rules laid down in the Press and Hegistration of Books 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in such publication except by the 
Older, or under tho authority of the Governor-General-in-(Jouncil or the Local. Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Goveruor-General-in-Council in tliis behalf.*^ 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any Government desirous bo 7 ia fido 
of -preventing tho press from becoming criminal but not of suppressing legitimate free- 
uom, cannot achieve by the application of this section ? Wlien objections were raised 
to the insertion of this section in the Criminal Procedure CJode in 1898, the Govern- 
ments answer was that regular pioceedings under sec, 124- A of the Indian Penal 
Lode were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. 0. were eminently desirable in the public 
interest, under tho influence of tho panic caused by tho occui’rences in the Deccan 
in tue summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same time 

124-A and insert sec. 152-A in the Indian Penal 
Criminal Procedure Code, and to give power to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contained matter obnoxious 
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to Secdou 124-A or 153-A, 1. P. 0. A nation- wide protest was made against 
this triple measure of coercion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darbhanga— Sir Lakslunesh war Singh Bahadur of honoured memory— and 
Mr. 'W'. C, Bonner] ee. As usual the protest went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the choice saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the. highest officers in the land what end 
they had in view could not be achieved by the enforcement of Section 103 and 
why tliey wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of tliat year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged inadequacy became manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
interference from higher tribunals. The one exception was the case of Mr. Tilak, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give seciudty under the said section, won in the High 
Court which set aside the proceedings of the magistrate. During the many years 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
unhurt by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis- 
faction. And yet they are not satisfied, Why ? The^ only reason that I can think 
of is tliat the proceedings under that section are judicial— albert the judicial authority 
is an executive magistrate, au officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of the Government. But the accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence. If he 
has the means and the will, ho has the further opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion ^ to the reign of law. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
against law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor. The 
fact unfortunately is — or so, at all events, it appears to be — that tlie Government of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be^ checked by an independent judiciary. 
I regret that certain movements and activities — in particular the repreheusible 
terrorist movement — have given to the Government an excuse of which they have 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a wliole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wholly in the seriousness of the Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive the emergency powers Acts side by side with Section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. ^Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’, ‘unexpected*, •casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity.’ But our Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms and have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sa 7 i 3 name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to bo 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. There was once a Viceroy wJio had 
told the Convocation of the University of Calcutta that he looked forward to the 
day when public opinion would be in India, as it was in England, the irreris tibia and 
unresisted master of the Government But ladies and gentlemen. Lord Eipon among 
Viceroys was the one swallow that did not make a summer. Fifty-one years after 
the departure from these shores of Eipon the Eighteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another such Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, are confronted by another 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-journalists, for those present here as well as those who are not, that no 
single one of us is even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings tlio dignity 
and authority of a single court of justice, much less of the highest courts in tiie land 
to which we look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State, If we sometimes err wo do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, the courts themselves. 'W'hen we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu- 
nity from punishment. But let us bo tried in the .usual manner and not by the 
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exorcise of summary iarisdiction. This is undoubtedly appropriate to cases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms wbidi would have 
tliat effect But I venture to thinlc tliat the power inliereijt m High Courts to 
ceed by summaiy trial ought not to bo employed ^ in cases described as contempt by 
scandalisation. Ladies and gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I a more 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on my side no less an authority than Air. Justice Alanraatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few raontlis ago I have read 
with eoual comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the Judical Committee of the 
Privy Council, of leave to appeal on the ^ ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act. If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
press in India may, within the limits allowed by theweryilliberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Yiceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

I have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween and Wt serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaVmg, the only independent criti- 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British ^ India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme iniluenco to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for tlie develop- 
ment in their States of, a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
by papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res- 
ponsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of tho Princes’ Protection 
Act In the discussions on this piece of legislation in the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights of 
citizenship are going to bo conferred upon the subjects of tho States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence tlie course of affairs in British India. But they will be immuue from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism witli a view, not to injure the States or tho 
Princes, but to serve them and their subjects in an elightened manner and with 
disinterested motives.^ Let it be said in fairness to tho Princes that it did not appear 
from tho discussions in tho Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of tlie Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long dui’ation, that our Government act as tho agents of 
progress. 


Now, fellow-joui'nalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by which we are confronted 
in tho daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is om’ obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press may 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as on imit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and America 
we are nowhere. AVliile our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com- 
parison with tho Anglo-Indian press. Tho latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of tho Governmeut which is iu tho hands of its own country- 
men. It IS up to u^ after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for dmiculties beyond our control by tho strength of our internal organiza- 
uon.1 fear I utter a common-place when I say that such organization is more an 
^p nation of tlie future than a fact of the present. In saying Siis I hope I shall not 
bo understood to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in tlie fot few years 
bytUalu^m Jouraafets' Association of the city, which has striven to do ^ best 
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in the service of the press of Inilia. Bat it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably claim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent committee meetings are for the reason very difficult. But it is essential' 
we should do our best to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the pro<^ress 
of the country, but placed in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only have we , 
to adopt measures or defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra- ' 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the financial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able to serve me nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent. Secondly, without any 
demand from any section of the public of the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished. The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work. On 
the side of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
AYhile sufficiently high preliminary qualifications ^ are required of members ot otlier 
professions, there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as sub* editors and reporters. It is 
not always realized that not every steno typist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a sub-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for the institution of courses in journalism in the University of Calcutta. I do not 
know what progress has been made with_ it. I - hope it will bo found possible to 
introduce in at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those which have been in force for a 
number of years in the London School of Economics. Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is the office of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount ' 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduot of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with large funds at their command for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
joornaiists are seldom free from anxiety for the wives and chilcuren they will leave 
behind them. I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news- 
papers which^ taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate staff made up mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It may be that they are not well off financially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned. 

Eellow-journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that wo must put onr house in order. We must strengthen the Indian Journalists* 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. ^ It should have 
a strong and representative executive with autliority to act in important matters 
in the name of the Association — to meet attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the organization of the newspaper press of India. Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other issues ought not to be allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution which has a right to our allegiance and our ^ service. It is our 
good fortime that notwithstanding so many handicaps the Indian press has deve- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations. But to rest on our oars 
is two invite disaster for the future. ‘Contentment spells decay.* The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and -news agencies,^ all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguished, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In aU this, however, we may bo circnmsfcaacedj by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or adversity may depress us, let us pray ^ to 
God that we may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, to think 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory ^ of our 
noble heritage. I need not recall to you or to the Government Milton s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a ^ ^eat speech 
on 'The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 5, 1909, Lord Rosebery said : ^ l 

‘‘‘We have had conferences before—many of^ them conferences of great 
importance— at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transcient 

bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper, with the double function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an influonce, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can be.” 

It is impossible for a man like me to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as ‘‘the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists, can do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our Journalistic Jives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright. — Be Just and Fear Not. 


SECOND DAY-RESOLUTIONS-I8th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded^ to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of Journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten- 
ance of the Press Ofiicers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship. 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Government’s competition with newspapers in securing advertisements 
for the Government and semi-Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much ^scussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
unemployed iqurnalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
Au-India^ Journalists Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session o£ the Conference was decided to be held at .Lahore, 



The Ail India Medical Conference 


session of the All-India Aledical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
r5 presidency of Dr. U, Rama Rao who criticised 

me constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. The following are extracts from the address ; 

T subject more engrossing the attentioa of the Medical Profession in 

India at tho present timo than the Indian Medical Council. A Medical ConncU for 
^dia has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing 
But this is not tho Council you and I have had in view. This Council is only an 
apology for a Council— a grand appendage to tho Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of tho British Medical Council. It will bo a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what the nation wants. It reouires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid tho present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though wo have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, somless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yot 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. We must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. We have been given Swaraj for India, 
''that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medicine ? Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to be “to establish a uniform minimum standard of gasifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost,” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfaGtory state cSling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualfficatiom one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who nave been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask a"ain in the sunshine of the B. M. C. The University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, C^cutta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, tne other University 
degrees also will come to be recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P/s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England ^to take up a continuous oourso for at least hvo 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 
cation which is registerablo in tho United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if we^ should aim at tho ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standmd of qualification 
and that is this : — ^The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physics, Chemistry and Biology of the Intermidiato grade, connected by a 
^ard of examiners appointed by the Government. The selection of students 
should be made on mont and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Koyal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should bo established 
in the capital of each province and tho course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same as for ike University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Sui-geons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 30 members chosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, tho non-official element preponderating.^ The colleges will conduct examina- 
tions and award diplomas. There may he three diplomas, me Fellowship (F. C. P. S.). 
Membership (M. 0. P. S.) and Licentiateship (L. C. P. & S,). Graduates of the 
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) 3 iedical colleges should be allowed to appear for the F. 0. R S. examination, 
Idghest qualiication of the College of Physicians and Sui’geous, 5:his will ievol up 
the distinction between tlie two classes, This qualiGcation should be made registei*- 

able both in India and England, ^ i i tt r i i j 

Closely allied to Medicm education is Medical Research, Unfortunately m ludm, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Sfedical Research here is of ton associated with the I. M. 8. -fat salaries, Jiigii atutuue, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy'dimate and very little result. The right place tov me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Dehradun, -or Conoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi, Onr Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidstJhe sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent m India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Inaiaa Medical talents ^ aro 
allowed to rot in Goveinment Hospitals or eke out a scanty living hj private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian ^ talents and the Imdian UmversiUes 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must bo admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre ^ of Western 
ifedical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for rvhom nearly 278 
Civil posts aro reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of Tnaia and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in the country. Other executive appointments are also^ held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combiuatiou of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Cl vil medical service from 
fho MiJifarj*- and the grofesqueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword in 
one hand and a stethescone in the other, had attracted Die attention of tlie Goveimmeut 
of India, as far back as the year 1879. But this anomaly lias not been removed even 
in the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage in the advancemeut of Self-Go vornment has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to he. So, wo must make the best of a bad bargain. The 
Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerable qualification 
in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Service. This qualmoation must include 
proficiency in Tropical Medicine. 

Women of India have now come to tlie forefront in all walks of life. They find tlie 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they first en- 
tered. A number of women ^aduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. They too 
suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medical Service. This service is reervuted iu 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian, For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees aro paid every year to the Women Medical Service 
revenues. So, the appointment should bo made by an independent body 
hke the. Fnblic Service Commission, The proposed contract that momoers of the 
•« Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
n they marry wifclim four years after returning from England, should be abolished, it 
affects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would he prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

three grades of medical men serving under Government the CHvil Sur- 
Surgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
nmong the ranks of Assistant Surgeons who are seniors. These men 
1 hospitals are given subordinate position when an 

JS posted to the hospital, though he happens to bo the latest recruit 
her two grades ore kept separate and water-tight and whatever the length of 
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service and whatever the reputation of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, he cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s cadre, except in rare cases where ho happens to be in 
the good books of the head of the Medical Department. I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that promo tions^bo mado-from Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency, ^ until both these classes get 
merged up. I would oven go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami- 
nation be held to which Licentiates and Graduates be admitted, to fill up vacancies 
in Assistant Surgeon’s grade and those who come out successful be promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right. 

Most of us here belong to this category. The independent Medical Practitioners 
depend entirely on private medical practice for tlieir livelihood and they have to 
carry on this against what may be called ‘State-Aided Competition’. It is really 
hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medical men subsidized by 
Government. The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Hakim or Vaidijan, The profession is overcrowded 
and acute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flourish in the Madras Presidency. If the honorary scheme was intended 
to relieve iuteliectual bankruptcy among the Profession, the rural scheme was 
intended to relieve financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical practitioners 
are given an annual subsidy of Rs. 6000, half of which will have to be 
expended on rent, ward- boy, sweeper and the like, and JRs. 400 for 
medicines, w’hich is no doubt inadequate. They must locate their practice in village 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and receive fees from the rich. A midwife is 
also attached to these rural practitioners have been placed under the control of Local 
Boards. In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politics and were 
perforce obliged to take sides in local board elections and the like with the result 
that they had become the victims of persecution by one party or the other. But 
these men are made of sterner stulf. They formed themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgeon- 
General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions. They 
aro better off now. This rural scheme has recently been introduced in Canada in 
1930 and the rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Rs. 4,500 per annum as subsidy. I quote below tho relevant 
portion of that scheme : — ‘‘Of the 866,700 people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three quarters reside in rnral^ districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated areas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope with this condition, the provincial legislature dui-Ing the session of 
1928-29 passed two measures which constitute something new in Government admi- 
nistration. The first measure provides that the Council of every Municipally shall 
be empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Manicipality and in consideration of such residence 
and practice a grant of money upto 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him.” I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

There is no country in the world where medical relief is so poor as un India. It 
is a well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exmbited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although tho vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a number of other factors, coupled with the withdrawal of State-aid, 
interfered to break tho continuity and turn the scale of progress back, records still 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that tho Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
tho human frame, of the ills that the flesh is heir ^ to and the methods to bo adopted 
to remove them. The Aryan system of medicine is known as the Ayurvedic. After 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish in this country 
and had tiie support of tho State. There is also another system named the Siddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in South India. These 
tlireo sj^stems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still nave large public support. 
They carter to the needs of nine-tenths of the population of this country. It was 
thought highly desirable in the interest of tho people that these systems should be 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Clouncil began to put pressure on 
the Government. A Committee was appointed of which I was a member, to investi- 
gato and submit a report As a result, the Government Indian Medical School was 
established in Madras in 1925 with a big hospital attached to it Similar agitation 
was also set up in other narts of India. I understand two Ayurvedic ColIeg<^s and an 
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Unam College have also been established in Northern India* 

School in Madras is being woll-couducted and instraction is imparted in all tno mree 

systems, Ayurvedic, Siddha and TJnani. ^ t t a 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles ^ 

fill the empty bottles of her Fliarmacies. Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1920, wo find the value of drugs and medicines ^pportedto India 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1900 to 2^.12 lakhs in 
while the value of raw drugs e.Yported fi’om India also iacre^ed from lo.o iakiis to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance in favour of importing 
counti'ies at the end of 1929 was 161.6 lakhs. On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can bo put do^^ at iiUO 
hikhs. TJms India is tlie loser by Rs. 2 crores annually in the drag trade.^ The uov- 
eriiment of India ought to have long ago established Chemical^ Laboratories in im- 
portant centres in tliis country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms - 
“This Council recommends to the Governor-Genoral-in-Council to uygo^ all Provincial 
Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to iegisfato for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Cpmmitteo 
with Lt.-Col. Chopra an Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of Col. 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was uneai’thed by the Council of 
State by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward with 
iheir proposal to establish a Bio- Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Govermneats to follow suit. A laboratory in every Proyince is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

There is again another economic^ aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider. That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies^ which have spelt 
economic ruin on onr land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. The 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, whose formula has not been disclosed, A 
great deal of propaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in^ papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Yillage 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly hair a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in tlio matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil. The medical stores aro military stores ; they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges. But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per cent is made. Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its ^ original cost is raised by 40 per cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of State in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their smres direct from any approved vendor. Though 
the Goveimment promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The cominlation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and tlie time 
has now arrirad ^ for taking up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given m the British^ U. S, A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufificient labora- 
tory test and trial m our own country, he adopted with advantage and included in 
tlio Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 
medical men. have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
neaiui and social well-being than we have hitherto done. In piivate practice, we must 
i 4 impress on the patients the benefits of fi*esh air, pure water, nutritious 
Yinf exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 

maladies but also to prevent tliem from contracting 
hP'firti success in our profession. We must imdortake 

e propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevontioa of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very great opportunity for social uplift. The Rural Medical Prac- 
titioner, if he is so minaed, can Keep the few villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary condition. ^ 

The nest thing that we would lihe to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera- 
tion between the medical practitioner and the State. Medical men should enlarge the 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid conditions and 
the remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine. 

A free and effective means of preventive medicine is the institution of a* National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 
persons, the friendly societies, the medical profession, and the Government, especially 
designed for “insurance against loss of health, and the prevention and cure of sicii 
nesS\ In England it is controlled by medical and lay co-operation. 16,000 doctors 
(very nearly 70 per cenQ of the medical practitioners in England and Wales have 
agreed to accept their right, under the Act to give preventive and curative advice 
and ti’eatment to sixteen million insured people. The doctor is paid for each peison 
on his panel, whether he becomes a patient or not : the patient has a free choice 
of his doctor, and may come at the very beginning of liis siclcaess undeterred by any 
question of fee. The doctor’s duty is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
the resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some complaint in such a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult population of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done 
The Association has got though short, -yet, a creditable record behind it. The object 
of the Association are (1) to secui’e the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignity and interests of the medical pro- 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by the^ publication of the monthly journal called “The 
Journal of the Indian Medical Association” and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of scientific topics in annual conferences such as this. The second object 
has been amply fulfilled by the noble and strenuous part the Associatiou played in 
the battle with the British Medical Council^ and the ultimate establishment of the 
Indian Medical Council. If the Indian Medical Council is not to our liking, it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can turn” is no idle saying and ie 
Indian Medical Association has snfficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Council. This is no mean achievement. But the fight is not yet over, Tliere 
are many more things to be done ^ before we can maintain our honour and dignity 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member of 
the medical profession in India should be a member of the ^dian Medical Associa- 
tion. The Association has thrown open its doors even to Licentiates. It is high 
time, therefore, for the All-India Medical Licentiates’ Association to be incorporated 
with the Indian Medical Association, A beginning may be made by holding- the 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at the same time and at the same place 
and having a common 'meeting for {Scientific discussions. 



All India Womens Conference 

10th. Session— Trivandrum— 28th. Dec. 1935 to 2nd. Jan. 1936 


by women in various directions towards the ro- 
session of tlio All-India Women’s Conference 


Surveying tlie progress achieved by 

.moval of their disabilities at the tenth , 

’held at Trivandrum on the 28tb, December 1935, Her Highness Maharam oeihiL 
Parbathi Bat of Travancore stressed that the fundamental problem of women w^ not 
Political nor even scoial but economic, The solution of their problems, said Hex Highness, 
depended on securing for them in ‘marriage and out of it economic independence. 
To^ achieve this end was the work before the Conference. 

Tbe Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kunjan Fillai^ Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the 

course oi her address said ; ^ „ -r -rTr j 

During the mne years of its progressive existence the Au-India Womens Con- 
ference iield all its sessions in British India only. We in Travancore feel gratified 
thatfit has been our privilege to invite the Conference to meet for the lirst time m 
au Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travancore will 
dispel the imaginary barriers which superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity. 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a contiuuous civilisation. Hero is a land 
ia which women have always been regarded with respect. The resolutions passed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference m previous years emphasise the necessity of 
effecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable. But here in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invested with independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stock of* descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her' daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of public usefulness, 

Travancore and Cochin are the best educated areas in the whole of India. In Travan- 
core the foundations of modern education vrere laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Highness Rani Gouri >Parbaii Bai^ who so early as in I8l7 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might bo no luke-warm- 
ness in the spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and various private agencies. Daring the last ten years there has been an 
average annual iincrease of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of over 63 
per cent in the number of grnJs brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the age of five and fifteen wore 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subject 
' The womens cai^e is maldng rapid ^ strides in ‘Travancore. As I mentioned at tlie 
^tset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and leading in 
^avancore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women’s cause is men’s and tliat they rise or fall together. The 

women of Travancore have ^ made progress in several directions and yet 
are face to face with many problems which are more or less common 
Our system of education is materialistic in its tendency and 
1 instruction which is essential for the training of useful 

cuizens. Hor does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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ow girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: The kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for emplov’- 
ment. The fate of unemployed men is bad enouoh and that of unemployed ^vomen 
IS threatening to become worse. The economic condition of the people and their low- 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, tho 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though imknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems staring us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing tlirough momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmering of an All-India Federation. But there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
and near have come here in large numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. Tho 
same enthusiasm is seen among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission * of self-improvement. It is our good fortune that Her Highness 
ilaharani Seta Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness’ extensive travels m India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. We are deeply grate- 
ful to Your Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Makar ani Sethu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphf^ise tho value of women’s work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lio in persuading and 
justif^ung ; the goal of the Conference must be to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tunities and position as between tho two sexes in all branches of activity. With 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of the imnortanco of this gathering, I approach 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All-India Women's Conference with 
mixed feelings. Tho first, in which I am sure^ you will all shai-e, is regret for tho 
nnavovdable absence of tho original President-Designate, Her Highness the Ynvarani 
of Mysore, whose absence we all feel very keenly, and not the less becauss she 
represents a State and a Royal ^ House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. I am also acutely conscious of tho 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, I am very 
thanMul to those who have, 1^ inviting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me— a confidence which I am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land. This is the first Conference held in an Indian State audit 
cannot be desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across the gliauts the name of “Penmalayalam” or ‘^Women’s Malayalam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our Jaws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia havo given to women a cons- 
picuous place in our polity. The woman is here recognised as tho head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her. Ho resti-ictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth havo 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who havo 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their country, but in the fine arts and 
philosophy, women havo played a notable part Tho equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an establislied fact. Co- 
education in primary institutions and in tho higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a featiiro of Travancoro ; and girls and women havo so fully taken 
advantage of tho educational facilities that it has been found possible, without intcr- 

45 
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foriag with the number of admissions, to lovy full rates of fees from girl students in 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of em^jloyment. They are also alive to their •wider civio 
responsibilities as Js sliown by tlie circumstance that in co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in o'ther parts of India. We have abolished Deva- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdali, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to the tralRc in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in vaiious departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Travan- 
core. 


With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of * 
India and many well-hnown friends from abroad, flosjutality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the mater tal 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be eftual to our reputation and that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter of profound gratification that the history of women’s mo'vement in 
India at least in its political asjiect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which were the precursors of reform elsewliere. 
The Joint Parliamenfary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of interfering with 
•what was conceived to bo the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
ment of '\vomen and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and tlianks also to the innate chivalry of 
1 ,™st ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province 

,9^- account of se.^ ; and even before England took 
I?!? o 1 4 equalising the sexes in politics and in various profes- 

Further, the admission of women into the 
Jega and othei professions was never attended with any diSiculty hero. To say this 
^ ^^^lei'cstimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahead of 
suffpr Gxcept to some extent m Malabar, women still 

Even fbnnMi holding and the' disposal of property. 

Tllnrtn ^ law-mvers wore fairly liberal as to tho position of 

noiut Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 

rHifi Old dnoMnic po\yth of customs have seriously curtailed their 

uevsisted to the originated iix unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 

peace of many families. It is interesting to remoralier 
ill to own^iibt or Eugland it was impossible for a woman to hold property 

^ ^ ® money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 

malies have^founfW^oltpo^^ apnt of the husband. Fortunately these legal auo- 
kresnectivr m he dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to inherit 

richt^of nnffittl’Pd nearness of natural relationship and tho 

and the idea alienation ot property have still to bo recognised 

must become ohqnl^fA^^^^w ^ ^ distant kinsman or unborn children 

heresv that the Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 

lateW^resuscitated ‘l/ succumb to tho doctrine 

mother Witb rofT'^vfi ^taly that her main or sole function was to bo a 

India equa'itv frepdom^o^Ahn^^^^ amonpt most of tlie communities in this part of 

taken for granted, 

prevalent \lsowhore \i iq f ^ vinous tendency to adopt disabilities that are 

I voluntarrstofn^of times, maA-inge was taken to be 

tho confusmu of races a fear 'vas called Yarnasankara or 

widely differing countries ns r » re-asserted itself violently in such 

ponsible 01 minyTh^ South Africa aud the TJuited States'^ was res- 

and tlio perpetual tiit 3 a"e of wnn ■ ^ marriage, the parda system 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Yidvasairar” +bA r the efforts of pioneers, like 

much work is necessary piejudices of ages are dying very slowly and 

place. necessary before a wise reconciliation of the old and new ideals takes 
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Closely connected witli the_ topic of marri.'ige is that of child widowhood. It must 
oe aamitted quite irespective of the fundamental question of eugenics and witlx- 
out trespassing into the region ^ of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a system which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for eveij 10,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10, No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of tilings and one of the welcome signs of the times is tliat enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomed ans is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
mamages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows/ 

It is observble that though under the ilahomedan law the proprietaiy and marital 
relations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet tlie seclusion of women has 
led to serious difficulties, which have to he surmounted and overcome* Indeed, in 
many regions, the strictness of pui;dah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference which started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakeniug which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have ^ been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in tlie establishment 
of the claim of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked for the ade- 
quate educatiou of future motliers, for medical inspection in schools and factories aud 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-considored 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training lias been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has set before itself the important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
01 allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in tho matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and tho propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new* 
thought and a new life and tlie id^al of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
tliem, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically all the women’s or- 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst - 
men. In truth, it may be asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and we can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting featUi-e of public life in India, The attitude of tho 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
AYork had to bo done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work w'as comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every brancli of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1915, “There are tliousands of such -women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it.” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
\vero removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and nrofessional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps -were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsnccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
A\'’oraen began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican church would be Btrengthened by maWng freer nae of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It toot 70 years of ceaseless nropaganda for America to amend ite 
constitution by providing that the rights of tte citizens of the United States shaU 
not be denied or abridged on account of so.v. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups ot women had worked in ^ony coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will bo remembered that as as tho women s claims 

were recognised, it was found tliat they were justified, yeomen very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The Presidentship of the Botoica^ 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman m 1918. In 1920, the 
gold. medal of tho Royal Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman, pe 
Pailiamontary work of woman has been recognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in tho civil service 
various countries. In tho United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and l,bOO 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-genoral, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police^ women in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation ^ work and the^ supervision^ of dance 
halls and places of entertainment and work in connection with tne juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they have played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true - that even in the West there 
are many directions in which women’s progress is still limited, Pundameatally, the 
problem is not political or oven social — it is economic. In the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women's problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside tho home is ono of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well as the 
rec^nition of her claims to economio partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
in domestic relationship are yet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage.^ It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage ; and this Conference exists for implomenting such metliods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and tho dawn is 
hrer^king ; may it be given to us to see the sunrise I 

Secretary’s Report 

The annual report of the Conferencn was then read by Mrs, S, C. Honorary 

Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was the first session held in an 
Indian S&te. 

“Our Conference”, she said, “has been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, the inmost shrines that guaid and keep unsullied tho spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our fiist welcome should be to the 
land of mati'iarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of the Conferende. We are profoundly aware of the 
lionour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
tlie most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for her gracious sympathy and interest in our cause our sincerest tilbute of thanks.” 

Mrs. Mukherji said that the activities of the Conference now extended from 
Abbotabad to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Capo Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to^ note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities* in the advancement of tho 
country and this surely was a sign that it would not be long before some of their 
effoita were cpwned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great potentialities. She added : “Thera 
can DO no doubt that women’s fiist duty is to her homo. But it is onlv by a widen- 
A- outlook and expansion of civic activities that women -are able to fulfil 
uieir obligations towards their borne and bo worthy mothers to Uie nation of noble 
so doing, let us not, however, deny tlie heritage of our past 
out let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and happpior futuio,” 
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. Mrs._ Muiherji added that tlio Conference was not a feminist institution, aggressively 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. Sfokiierjj then referred to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr, B. Das to in- 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travaucore durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar hill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bilh introduced in provincial and central legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Sub-Committee to initiate rural reconstruction work and it had been circulated to all 
constituencies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
restraint Act, (5) legm disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (8) 
Harijan work, (9) indigenous industries, (10 1 temperance, (11) traffic in women and 
children, (12) child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : ‘‘The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortality will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherliood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro- 
blem of birth-control in India. Mrs. Howe-Martyn’s presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject. Group and public 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific public 
healtli policy.” 

Relating to franchise, the report said : “Our repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success, TVe are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in tho federal legislatures ” 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added : ‘‘We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of eve^ province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in department of Heal^, Mucation and Labour.” 

Details of Prceedinqs 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponnamma, Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair, Mi*s. 
Biistomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Seta Paiwathi Bai*s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known througliout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where tho condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

Continuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed their rights for centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to take 
the chair. 

Sri Aminu Sica 7 ninatham^ seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
ti*aditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala had hold women in such 
honour. Travancore was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader. 
Tho Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest in tho welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that tho Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took the chair. 

Mrs. Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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senM ''' 0 ^''^ famous personalities. The nre- 

tfon to ke r^nm who hi^f n‘il l“defatigabIo wortors would prove a fresh insp?ra- 
Conferepce ' ’ ^ ^ ^ *“ contributed to tho success olf tho 

SufSa^o“fn Jponni to tho International Allianoo of Women for 

‘l-a I«ten.alio«l illiaaoe 

international oo-onoratinn i Conferonco had alwaj's upheld the ideal of 

of women in tho seryico of hiraanUy!'^ indispensable faofor in the ultimate unity - 

distbgS?d°vis 1 tors'ffonrabroad^‘^\r-a°“qT°“®“’®v°J'^ 

Women’s Conference and British^’w^mAn^? .liaison officer between the All-India * 
British Commonwealth Leanie and^m^h greetings of tho 

associations. She said tliat’the^f’^nforfnVf’^ \ League, women-, voters and other 
entering on a now era ^ The In^ Kill women in India were 

tion liad caused a keen disanoointoent ^hn fpif'^ -fl though^ the new constitn- 

best use of the powers Sted t^thfim tlui pn *'‘6 

JUiss Muriel Lesler wLo wnc In, lu’ni i contributing their best to humauity.” 
of East London where she Ld thl Iim^qu - oTw’pI®^ greetings of the people 

she was in Japan and f 'l.inn fp.: °f welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. She said 

leaders of their country sLo conveyed^ and that women tliore had become 

the Conference. conveyed the gioetings of women of tJiese counb-ies to 

rman ^yman^^ming^ triidTa'‘LTLb?t°o'f^ rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
their highest dreams and aspirations ^so that ^®“rn-from Indian leaders 

misleading and false impressS written^ mI t mischief- created by 

.that this was tho first step in umlnin? tUa American woman. ' She 

of birth-control movement, started 21 wrong. As the represenbitivo 

time, they had reduced infentilo mid m-ftm-n 1 °°’ say that after this long 

and general intelligence. The mo^mSit^ wn.L^°t standard of life 

tompiisiim eleven million iieople from all wa'ipf'^ 'i ss^sn thousand organisations 

national Birth-Control AssSion onS A i ? op®' • President of the inter- 

veyed greetings to the Conference oMndian“ w ^ international groups, she con- 

securing social, political economic ami \ipip“®“i wished success in their efforts 

1 yful and liealthy mothers ’of to-morrow °^S 3 'cal emancipation and emergence as 
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nowhere in recoguibon ofwomen’s logislators. He 

determining tho ^ rights wore comnfpfp^ opined that 

women’s rrghts wii iIht ®,'Jncation of ttie child was Mhl ■nnScp- of 
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women in winning their rights and ho hoped that this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving. 

Mrs. Baiisa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjom-ned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 30th. December 1935 

The Second day^s sitting of the Conferenco was held this morning, Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bai of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent praj^ers 
for two minutes. ^ 

Mrs. Muhherji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regi'etting 
inability to attend tho Conference, received from Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu, Mrs. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Brijial Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid Ali, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Roydon, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwiok Lawrence, the National Council of Women, National 
Y. W. 0. A., Women’s International Leagues and Oxford Group. 

Mrs: Faridoonji paid a tribute to the work of Mrs. Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the work of the Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations there. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report mentioned the establishment of birtli control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the existence of such clinic. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mrs. Bansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
cfinics. 

Mrs. Cousins then presented the financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of contact with the outside world. 

Mrs, Hayisa Mehta ^ in her report on indigenous industries, suggested tho classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section report by ^ Mrs. Ch alter jea was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener had not recieved a reply to tho queries and that important work 
carried out in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works of the various constituencies were then read. There were loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travancore were read. 

' The Conferenco adjourned to meet again in the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 
CoM3iox L.vxoi;age for Lvdia 

Miss Justin (Delhi) moved the first ^ . . ' ' tlie urgent need of a 

common language for India and appoint! _ . ■ . o report on tJie means 

aud methods tliat could be adopted for the realisatioa of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of words commonly used in India in tho order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin, in commending tho resolution, observed that a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which wero not 
necessarily true. She sugi^ested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could bo picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
understand. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they wero isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religious and sects. AVithout imperilling the cultural lieritage of any language, 
thov could evolve a common language and she suggested the utilisation of radio -^and 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simplo Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to leaim a common -language. 

Mrs. Kuiten Nair (Cochin), supporting the resolution, observed that English could 
not bo the language of the masses. After tho Section Secretary had explained tho 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed, 

RjEnioTAL OF Iluteuacy 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the app^ing illiteracy in the land aud beUeving that unless a concerted and in- 
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tensive campaign was organised, moral and matorial progress of the land was bound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committee to study the question in all its beanngs, 
to keep in touch ana co-operato with all works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 

^^^Miss^L^arus deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travancore and Cochin on their nigh percentage. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon herself the task of mrSking one individual at 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mussalmans, she exhorted tiio 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls als^ ^ 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditoe on uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi- 
ture on University education and for diversion of funds to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. ^ ^ 

Sr^maih^ AnandavalUamma and Mrs, P, Thanupillai^ supporting the resolution, 
wanted Tinvancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ali Akhar^ quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines and said that charts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was Slice essfuly tried in the Central Provinces. 

Dr. Sukthaiikar [Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs, the results wore not promising. She 
suggested a simplified curriculum and part-time work on the part of primary school 
teachers for adult education. 

Srimathi Rukmmiavima ^Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers being ntilised for adult education. 

The resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Malthe 
(Oudh). 

Health of School Children 

The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfai;e and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children’s food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moved by Miss Cocks, 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being, resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji read a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference, 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. G, K. Deva^ 
dhar^ all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum — 31st. December 1935 

Demand for Hostels fob Girls 

At'the third day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelmmg majority urging the need for the introdutioa of methods of birth- 
through recognised clinics, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presided, 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to ^0 steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

bne<2kiug of conditions m Calcutta she said that out of, 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the n^e. Girl students entered the University at the ago of sixteen and they 
tial guidance. A high standard ot character was e.ssea- 

tbn Sho cause of higher educa- 

sdt'ahle hosFe^a Universities and coUeges to exercise due control and establish 

of ^10^ experienoo of 28 years as Principal 

Of the Womens CoUege and observed that the new freedom of women was cUffereS 
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from old freedom. , Tliougli women in Travancore had no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
to have a knowledge of social conventions which could only bo had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel life must be expanded and brought into lino witii hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Ha7i3a Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of leading 
educationalists to create a now attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress be laid on the need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Students not fit for university education ftocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs, iL Sharadaynma (Travancore^ seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must be planned for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mi’S. Qolchalc (Sangli), Miss Eswariamma 
(Travancore), Dr. Miss Mxstry (Bombay), Mrs. Dondekar ana Mrs. Roy. 

Miss. Reuben gave on account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 

in support of the resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should bo included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education and particularly supporting tho resolution of the 
Madras constituency that in the terms of reference to tho Committee to lie formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
be included, was moved from the chair and carried. 

Bibtu Control Clinics 

Eesolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated tho Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make special effort to induce .municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those wlio 
stand in need of it. 

The press was requested to leave the ball. When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Tlie resolution was moved by Mrs. Antta ^ Chandy (Travancore). She said that the 
Travancore constituency had passed a resolution that tho clinics wore undesirable as 
very little was known about clinics. All were agreed as to tlie necessity for control of 
birtiis and thoro was difference of opinion regarding tlio means. Mr. Gandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics^ could 
refuse information to unmarried women ii it was thought that it would ^ sjiread immo- 
rality among unmaiTied women. Travancoreans ^ had more confidence in tho morality 
of their unmarried women and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must be availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly biidhs. 

Mrs. S. N. Ray (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed tho fact that tho 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, but it was to decide whether scientific 
knowledge was to bo imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignoranco 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth provention. i 1 1 ^ 

Miss D. E. Waits (Travancore), opposing, said India was on the Uireshold of now 
life and to start extreme measures would be harmful to tho country and the State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existence of tho Conference should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
against tho word “birth control.” But they were opposed to tho word as it was 
used at present. Brahmins of ancient India had small families, but ^oy did not 
uso artificial means. If the system was good, why was there so much iiropagauda V 

46 
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Sniritual strength, was acquired by self-control and not indulgence. National discipline* 
was impossible with self-indulgence. 

Lakshmi N. Meiion (Luotnow) answered objections ^ed Jiy ^ss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the hves of people if fhe popu- 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continence was 
for the masses. AU good causes needed propaganda. They, wanted a healthy race 

which can provide for its children. i. 

Miss. Bosmeyer (Travancoro), opposing, said that cqatracept/on was used 03 a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. ^ 

Dr. Sukthanhar (Bombay) said that the resolution was mnocent ^ and it panted 
only centres opened for those who needed it, The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resofiitioii for the establishment of olinics. ^ Bat men were responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter. 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted those methods, they were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god’s gifts and how could they be properly received if they were 
born every year ? i 

Mrs. (Cochin), supporting the motjoUi emphasised that birth control 

was next to self-contioJ. Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious leaders 
must have coui'age to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss Jlistrt (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and ^ said that medical opiuion was m 
favour of giving adviso to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Qwerktrky opposing, quoted statistics to show that tlio rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was suicide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Pillai (Travancore) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

‘Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. Batnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Ooviez (Travancore) disapproved of birth-control, 

Mrs. Cherhjan (Travancore) wanted that tho standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Saiiger congratulated tho conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers had. Most of them had none. She 
was the mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 years for 
birtli control, Mrs. Sahger observed that those who opposed Die resolution mostly 
represented tho Christian religion and brought forward the argument of immorality. 
Christianity had been in existence for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. If, after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, Dien that teaching had failed. In one clinic with over 50.(XX) attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to check those who 
came to clinics. 

ConDnuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than in 
any other countrv, Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to be considered, 
namely, father’s wages, spacing of family and the place of the eliiJd dn the family. 
In India out of first-born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of uio * seven th-born 33 pei’ cent, tho tenth 41.3 por cent, of tho eleventh 51.4 per 
cent, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. The birth and death rates were highest in 
inUia. .While the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing m India. ^ ' 

pointed out that hirth-conh*ol had reduced infant and 
nnd that continence could not ho imposed on those who were not 
vnl of ihA the following quotation from a hook published with tho appro- 

mrried . 'VO have tfio right to expeef &at 

iSiri Iff enriched with values; physical, psychic, 

human entluranfn* fif *r ^nteuded hy the Creator. Burdens that test 

lightened I snealr'nf f which all too many succumb will be 

g . peak of biudeus of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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makes it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, clothiog, 
housing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, resmting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten the life of the 
mother in case of^ pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontrollablo fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and His Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure.’* The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Lee J. Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings — ^Trivandrum — 1st. January 1936 

Violation of Sauda Act 

Mrs. Tarhundc moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of tlie Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting lofflots containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to tho Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, b. g., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancore Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harhilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects which nullified tho effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to tho 
Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs, Raiji (Bombay) and Mrs. C handy (Travancore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of tho Act, 

Miss La:xarfis (Mysore) explained the situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on tho model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of w'omen in the Legislative Council, it had been thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have tho law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved tlio addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to . 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted. 

Mrs, Narayaniamma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chandii (Sind) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

Tho Conforcnco also passed resolutions congratulating tho Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr. Desai’s Adoption Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising tho practice of polygamy. 

The Conforonco recommended to the Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs. Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andhra). Mrs. Thanu Pillai (Tra- 
vancor^, Mrs. E. Y, Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urgod^ every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of tlxo country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving tho gi*eat problem of unemployment. 

It is necessary for the Government and tho people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Conference urges women in 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in tho country as far as possible. ’ 
Begum Rahimatennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Amrau Swaminathan aud Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta spoke on tho resolution. 

Franchise for Wohen 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sakthankar (Bombay moved the following resolution on fnnehise for 
women iindei’ the Government of India Act, 1935 
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of fcho following franchise qualifioalions 
India Act and urges their modilioabon 
at an early date. 


“The Conferouco reiterates its disapproval 
for women provided under the Govorument of 
in accordance with its previous memorandum, 

(a) AVifehood qualifications ; 

(b; Application condition/* 

The mover pointed out tliat woman had not taken sufficient interest in the matter. 
She strondy objected to the wifehood qualification, AVomen’s right to vote m tlioir 
own right had to be recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. , 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on applying for 

registration as voters with the necessary certificate. This meant that the uame of tne 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically hut women bad to apply 
for it. She observed that the idea behind this was that womp’s place was m the noma 
She lamented the great apatliy of women towards the question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion. ^ * l n 

Mrs. S* C, Muhherji^ seconding the resolution, observed that it was agamst tlio 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wives. Tho resolution was carried. 


Demand foe Dikect Election 
Mrs. Asaf AH moved the second resolution, which ran : 

‘‘In recording once again its sense of disappointment at the electoral iirqposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis. ^ 

“It further notes with regret the discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards tho literacy qualification, o. g., Bengal, N. AV. F. P. and Orissa/* 

In moving the resolution, Mrs, Asaf Ali explained that now the election p the 
Legislative Assembfy was direct but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils, There was direct election by men to tho Council 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which was deplor- 
able. Communal electorates had created havoc among men, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disappear. She read a long statement issued 
by the AVomen’s Indian Association on the matter. 

The now constitution had to bo worked, however unsatisfactory it might be^ and 
thereforo they liad a great deal of work to do. She narrated her personal experience 
at tho last elections and observed that tho ignorance of women about fraucuise was 
appalling. She nleaded for educating women in regard to the right to vote. 

Miss Bose (Bengal), seconding the resolution, condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. The resolutiou was cairied. 


AVomen and tue Rbfokmed Constitution 


Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution : “AVhilo wo are convinced 
that tho now powers givoa to women by tho Government of India Act aro not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take tho fullest advantage of such powers as 
they have obtained./ 

seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right has reached its climax. She pleaded that men and women should , 
bo treated alike. 

. the now Constitution 55 women must be in the Councils all over India. The 

diuorent political parties would no doubt bo working, but they had to work for them- 
selves m the matter of enrolmout of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
^ suggested metliods of work m tho matter, 

bne said that the constitution encouraged terrible communalism. She lamented that 
she coma vote only for a Em’opeau and not for her Indian sister or brother. This 
luey might bo able to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 


Mbs. Sanqeb Thanked 

proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 

nrcsencQ women. Airs, Boy said that Mrs. Sanger’s 

presence at tlio Cpaforeuco was a great inspiration to tho members. 

her and ^ ^^oply appreciated tho welcome and tho tribute pafd to 
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Fifth Day’s Proceedings — ^Trivandum— 2nd. January 1936 

Child Labour in Shops 

The fina l session of the Conference was held this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr, Koroy attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Eaiji (Bombay) moved ,the following 
resolution on chi Id labour and hours of work : — 

“This Conference whole-heartediv supports Mr. Bakhale’s Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the minimum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys wore employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa (Ifadras), seconding the resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and the life of boys working in beedi factories. Boys imder 12 were employ- 
ed in these factories under unhealt^ conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President then announced the results of the election ; Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary, Mrs. G. J. 
Bahadurji, Treasurer (uncontested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontested), Mrs. Doctor (Bomoav) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontested). The following were elected Vice-Presidents for 1936 : — Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawade, Mrs. Hansa M^t^ Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
CJousins and Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing the (Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharatii made the follow- 
ing speech : — 

“We have now come to the end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. As in the past conferences, so in tins, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by means of reorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to the methods of reconstruction 
we have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may be actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally wo have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and the west and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which are 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not weaken onr cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the new constitution and while wo havo 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, wo 
havo afllrmed our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 
our heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 
also in many social gatherings and I trust our guests havo seen something 
of the country of which wo are very proud and found ^ that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever^ may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from^tha iffimalayas to Capo CJomorin. May it not be regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India ? It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conferenco and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without which 
the success of this gathering would havo beeu impossible. 

“Mrs. Mukherjeo has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this CJou- 
ference. She came here iu advance and much spade work had fallen to her. To the 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of tbo Recoption Committoo and Missi Watts and thek col* 
ieagnes^ whose untiring exertions are well*known, to Mrs, Faridoonji whoso service 
and guidance have been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, our debt and personal thankfulness must bo acknowledged^ with gratitude .* 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukherji, the greetings ^ conveyed by the 
Japanese delegate and tho felicitous replies of Miss Muriol Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hindikoper, tenth session of the Conferenco came to a close. 


Simla Women’s Conference 

The annual autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of tho All-il^dia Women’s 
Conferenco was held on the 21at. September 1935 at the i^ya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah NaioaTi, presided. There was a good gathering of over 5C0 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from tho city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Gandhi also attended the conferenco 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

BajJaimart Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begim Shah 
Natoaz, who then delivered her address. She rejoiced at tho progress made by tlio 
All-India Women’s Conference^ during the ten years of its existence,^ and perhaps 
much more was to he accomplished. She laid special stress on the unity among tho 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and tlieir children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would no tho salvation of India. Sho gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Geneva and told tbo audience of the 
w^onderfuJ work the women all over the European world and America were doing. 
Tile Begum Saheba emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love. 

Tho conferenco passed a number of important resolutions. The resolution moved 
from the chair stated : ^‘This conferenco lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to tho Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislatoo^ and was unanimously adopted. 

The conference expi*essed its profound disapproval of the motliods of enfranchi- 
sement election and representation relating to ^Yomen in tho now constitution as 
being against what the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conferenco also requested tho British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of women by making provision in tho Instrument of Instructions that 
axQ to ho framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women should bo 
given chances of association in tho administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. 
Provision should also bo made for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this resolution to the Viceroy and tho 
Secretary of State. 

^ Tho conference expressed its approval of the principles underlying tho following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly: (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: 0 the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s 
right to Property ; (3) tho Bill to make provision for tho application of the Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India; and (4) the Bill to amend tho 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States, 

Tho conference resolved to appeal to tho public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi with a pmd staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physic, perfect health and beauty of tho coining genera- 
tion tho conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures on 
food values whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. 

Fmaiiy the^ conferenco called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal and house-hold use. It made 
a special apjieal for use of khadi, because tho greater tho sale of khadi, tho greater 
the economic help rendered to the poor villagers. ^ 



The Madras Women’s Conference 

“The highest benediction I can give you at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Sarqimi Naida. opening the tenth session of the -Madras constituency of the 
All-India Women’s Conierence held at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on the 
- 19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mi’S. Margaret 
K Cousins presided over the session. 

After prayer by Srimati G. Visalakshmi Ammal, Mrs, Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar^ 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to aU the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs, Muthulakshmi Reddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had been in their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations worMng for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” Sho 
requested Mrs. Sarojini to declare the Conference open. 

Mbs. Naidu’s openixu Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu^ in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sex in consenting to 
address them on the occasion; for she had made it a rale before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it ; and it was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech— she was sure they would not 
like that to happen then— (voices ; no, no)— and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. That, no doubt, was, sho smd, a very whole- 
some training for one whose ^ ill-luck it was^ to speak in season and out of season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part in the ftmetion. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, sho could face her sisters thero 
whose request to her to speak at some _ conference she said she evaded, though she 
found it possible to address a gathering in Madr«^, her mother-in-law cify, (Langhtcr.) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt hero 
and sacrifices in the cause were made here. She was happy that they were having 
for their President on the occasion Mrs; Cousins “that large-gearted woman, Irish by 
birth but world-wide in outlook, to whose great enthusiasm and devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin.” 

Speaking of herself. Airs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who novor believed— slie hoped they would never believe either -that women’s 'move- 
ment was an isolated tiling “that had to bo supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.* “The whole justification for > any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately iind consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for the consolidation of the position of women, in order 
to enable tnem to take their part in the life of the world. It is only in that spirit 
that I ever participate in any gaUiering purely of women. I hear a great de^ in 
other parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, ^ women’s movement and women’s 
point of view, I have never understood Jthe meaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from tho common inalienable right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, most we realiso this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot bo isolated from the common life of the nation. 
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Mr. Deasi, the leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature, 
should bo read as giving a direct, clear refutation : — 

Some members questioned Mr. Desai on liis attitude to'vrards the new reforms, 
whether he would be prepared to accept ofhce. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms were not reforms as understood in English language. 
NatoalJy* they were not meant for the advancement of the political freedom of tne 
nation. ^ And he personally felt that it was futile to waste ono*s useful time, and 
money in running after these reforms or even to accept oSices. Of course, he could 
not^ in fairness to the Congress, say what the attitude of that body would be, a 
decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellen "T^^illdnson wanted to know 
sometldng more than that. She has been- interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And it was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would be his attitude towards the Indian socialists if 
his group of people were in power in the provincial legislatures. She had to ask 
that question as in the course of his talk, Mr. Desai had given them to understand 
that he was not a socialist However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way in allaying the fears of many English socialists. Ho told Miss 
"VYilkinson that neither he nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow the operation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act They would not allow the 
country to be ruled by dictatorial powers. 

XLVI. Lokd Zktlabd^s ‘‘Threat:’^ 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland's ^'threat’^ to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt” from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I see Lord Zetland has chosen to abuse his position as Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Lords and to hold out threats to the Congress. He is reported 
by Reuters to have said : ^If the policy advocated in some quarters in the Congress 
■was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there would be grave risk of 
the Governor having to exercise, to an extent he hoped it would not be necessary,— 
^0 special powers conferred on him by tlie Act’* Undoubtedly the Congress is 
pledged to the policy tliat this constitution, which is not wanted, by any section of 
poliucal opinion in India, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. That I believe is a policy which will 
commend itself to the people of this country. The first thing for tlie Congressmen 
to do is to bring the maximum force to bear on the powers that be, and to make 
them realise that the Federation will bo still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will bo brought forward to the effect that Fedo- 
ration ought not to come into existence, Tiie Congress will have the support of 
Mr. Jinnmi and his party in this matter. I look forward to a situation when the 
Federation will be still born. Having read the Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again. Lord Zetland realises that unless the Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will be impossible for the Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But he says there will be money. He does not know 
what ho is talking about. It is perfectly’ open to Ministers to so run the administra- 
tion as to make the continuance of the present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation which will compel the revision of the Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are the safeguards and special powers which the Governors can 
hope to exercise ? The Governor’s main special powers are : prevention of grave 
menace to the tranquillity and peace of the country ; safeguarding the interests of 
the minorities. 

These are the main safeguards. I think Lord Zetland is beating the air %vhen he 
threatens the Congress. In spite of his ; threats^ ^ Congress candidates will bo 
returned to the Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and the Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into effect in the full hope and confidence that 
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tliis unwanted Act wiJl bo buried. Boouor or later tlio Act will be buried, and wlien 
it is buried# it will bo buried unwept, luibonoared and unsung. 

XLVIL “Social Service'’ 

On the vital question of “social service’^ which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular/ 

government to exist and function upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Ilridayuath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society : — 

“Wo have boon planning things in a liaplinzard %vay. A now method and a now 
State aro needed to plan tilings as a wholo. Wo must plan all production and con- 
sumption in societ;^^ so that wo may be able to remove tlio gross inequality that^ wo 
seo to-day. Without such planning all our cfTorts in village uplift wdll not achieve 
immediate results. Wo must try to remove the appalling ignorauco and poverty 
among tho masses and raise tlicir standard of living. This is Socialism as I under- 
stand it. How can you say that it is a monaco to society ?” 

Pandit Kunzru was of tho opinion tliat it did not matter what the theories of 
Socialism were or wliat tho professional Socialist agitators said. 

“In the earlier days of political movements in India,’* continued Pandit Kunzru, 
“wo were set thinking of our political rights as we saw them enjoyed by tho British 
people. The books of Spencer, Ilume and Mill intmduced tho ideas of freedom in 
tho minds of educated Indians. At every stage of our dovolopracnt wo put forward 
demands on concrete facts which had brought Iiomo to us the truth that wo lacked 
tho political power necessary for our development. Later, wo saw that the mere 
structimo of Government was not enough but that economic power was also necessary. 
Poverty led to domauds for industrial development and tJiat there should be such 
distribution of wealth as would enable tho poor of tlio country to lead useful and 
self-rcspcctful lives. 

“All tlioso changes aro not easily brought about. Our thcorolical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect. Wo should 
not sliirk taking money from where it can be had by taxation and spend it where it 
should bo spent to provide the ])oor people with those social amenities which are 
ncoessarv for all. This is practical Socialism and we need no longer he afraid of 
theories.*’ 

XLVIII. Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at each step suited 
to and transforming the actual condition of tho Indian classes and 
masses, is not rohly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re- 
volution is already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question is — not how like the Anglo-Saxon 
king of old Wo shall order it to go back, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day we shall prepare to meet the impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our wholo stnicture 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from tho West — 
ind to-day tides from the Far East too — have again and again impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andioceaus, and sometimcsrloaping over India's snow-clad mountain ranges 
on the^ west, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has been 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised and well-cxecutcd plan of “draining 
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and irrigating or otherwise controlling” the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

Bural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. But it has to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shyloek ^acting his pound of Besh has, nevertheless, been a part — al 
most an indispensable part — of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmal” to the increasingly impoverished ryot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousatid fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot’s ruin ; ^but the irony of the arrangement is that he also is there* 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts 'by cutting the 
gordiau knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an easier 
and juster system of credit. The relations of the landlord and his ten- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. : General Aspect op the Picture 

The measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. "What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and St.atc help is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only sufier and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise n comprehensive economic, social and educative pro- 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and ^ broadly. 
They arc to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her due. 

LI. CouKCiL Measures: Bengae 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors^ Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should bo fo low-- 
od by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government. 
Mr. N. K. Basil thought, for example, that the Bdl might wreck the 
whole s^^stem of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground-*"a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.’^ The Hon^ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that "irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.^* Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

Lir. Bombay 

In (he Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plau of distributing Es. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government. It was proposed that the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Syko^s scheme of village improvement. 
In ihe beginning of October we find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was "to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience.^^ Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U, P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
sing itself, 

' Lin. A. I. a c. 

In the middle of October there Was held at the ‘^Congress House’^ 
Madras, ^ meeting of the All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subfect considered was the question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptancA of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of the proceedings we may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya KxIpalanI placed before the House the following resolution of 
the Working Committee — 

“Considering the long interval o! time that la bound to elapse before the nest 
general provincial elections tinder the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and Impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and tliereforo it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardlia on the subject At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed In the country/^ 

An amendment to the above was moved by T, Prakasam who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide the question, The interval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to bo done/^ He proceeded to plead for a definite load, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming, A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. NATioNAii Ltberai. Peberatiok 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Federation which held its 17 th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. The Presidential address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri — which 
will he found in its due place in this Register — should be carefully read 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues — ^frora the Liberal point of 
view — the point as to what should be the attitude xyt the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. Wo reproduce 
here the argument at some length, and it will be interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view* 

“There Is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, V'e sbonld not go Into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that wo must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
tlio Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working Impossible. *W"e must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible aud * oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not bo forgotten that a 
certaiu section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will work 
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you”. n you do not vroric tho Act tlio Act does not tlioroLy bocomo unworkable. 

If you wore so umted that by rofusing to work tho Act, it should bocomo unworkable, 

this Act would not Imvo boon passed at al! ; you would then liavo secured every 
provision that you wanted. Wo are disorganised, and disunited. That is why tho 
Act is tlmrst on us with tho assurance tliat If wo did not work tho Act, others^ may 
still bo found in tho country to work It. Theso do not mind what the majority 
til ink. It is for you to consider wlietlier you should permit thorn to go in and work 
tho Act or whether you who claim to bo progressive and nationalist should go in and 
work tho Act 

‘‘Keeping our nnprogrossivo olomonts from tho Councils, is it not in itself 
dcsirablo, nay is It not necessary ? Now then, can there bo any doubt that tho 
progressive parties in tho country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
national Istic olomonts to go into tho Councils and work the Act ? Is tliero any flaw 

in this argiunent ? I soo none. It is then absolutely necessary that tho entry into 

tho Councils should bo accopted, at least to keep out the undesirables. You must go 
into tlio Councils in largo numbers. In fact, you must bo there in a majority or at 
least in sufliclont numbers to have a controlling influonco. Tlion you may bo invited 
to form tlie ministry. Do you acco])t oflico or do you reject it and sit in opposition 
to tlio Oovornraont i If you prefer to sit In opposition, some one else will under! ako 
to form Gio ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as aro detrimental to national interests ? That Is to say, aro you to wreck the Act, 
by opposing all measures of Oovornment, ovon if they should *bo beneficial ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will bo found not to bo a paying gamoj unless the whole country 
understood your gamo fully and was in full sympathy with it^ unless you had the 
country backing you in any such programme. If yon went into tlio Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all tho provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand n programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed, Tho unity that you require 
for any sucli programme has yet to bo created. When that unity is created it may 
bo that wrecking Is not necessary for scouring changes in tlio Constitution. Such a 
unity may bo tlio result of work dono in tho country. It may bo the result of 
working within tho Council also. Tlio work within the Council will quicken the 
work in tho country. In power, you will bo able to do a groat deal more than in 
opposition ; ono gets moro support in power than In opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to tho top. Contact anef association toll more than tho merit of 
any question. For your heneficont measures you may bo suro of support from the 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support oven where tho support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed 
measures. 

‘‘Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth tho path of work and achiovomont. 

Tho Eight Hon'ble V, S. Srinivasa Sastri said that tho enactment 
of tho new India Act was tho result of our weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escape, they 
must submit. Advantage had been taken to tho fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of the framing .'of the provisions "of 
the new Act,. .There was no incongruity in severely condemning the 
constitution and working it, as the thing had been thurst upon us with- 
out our seeking or co-operation,... ..It was in our hands to make use 
even of this evil instrument for securing our purpose. 

With regard to tlio party programme, we give below the following 
extract from the President's speech — 

While it is essential that programihe-makors sliould know what has been done in 
other countries, they cannot simply transcribo them wholesale into their programme 
without adapting thorn to the needs and conditions of this country. Tliere is some 
informed and much uninformed planning in the country in imitation of the Five- 
Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the word, plan- 
ning, and the idea behind It are in danger of becoming discredited. But a party 
programme is necessary without delay. 
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li the masses of the population, now steoped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies ' in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it ^ out. The relief to agriculturists whoso poverty and 
disGess are on the increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agricultui*e and urban workers in unorganised industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. Tlie pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. Nationalisa- 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judment in each case on the merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
appiicahle in all circumstances and to all departments of economic life. Fair condi- 
tions of life and fair distribution of the profits of industry as between capital and 
labour must bo secured if need be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. 

LVI. ‘‘The Moving Pictdre” 

In this last parapn^aph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. We 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture — which is both shaded and blurred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural in the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 
be -even welcomed, not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But in the resultant it should tend to be a 
harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that are 
“crossing’^ or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round off the angularities 
of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings ard adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what are not cannot be told 
unless we inspect the background where the key* board of the ^moving 
picture^^ works. 

LYII. “The Backguound” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it — not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
— dispassionate and calm. It should reveal Ihe inner working of our 
individual and group minds. It should psycho-analyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of tlioso minds. The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not bo cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. {Specially cou’^ 
iri bated by Prof. Promoihonath Miikhopadhya.) 
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Autumn Session— Simla— 17th. to 28th. September 1935 

The Council of State commenced the autumn session at Simla on the 17th. 
September 1935, There was a fair attendance, Sir Manechjee Dadahhoy presided. 

Sir Maxirice Brayskay informed the House that tlie capital required for providing 
fans in third class compartments of first class railways would be from one and a 
half to two crorcs of rupees. Hence, they were unable ‘to embark on it Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments. 

Ikdiak Trooos in Abyssinia. 

' The adjournment motion of Eai Bahadur M, P, Afehroira was discussed only for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn. The mover as well as the sujiporters disclaim- 
ed any intention to censure tho^ Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not bo used for purposes other than 
India’s defence and if used it must be at British Government’s cost. 

Mr, P. K. Saprii stressed that the Standing Committees of both Houses could 
be cousnJted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. Mr. Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr. Hosain Imam^ supported the suggestion for the Standing Committee, 

Sir Bctrand G/anc^, Political Secretary, pointed out that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to protect Indians and other British subjects and the 
entire cost of the despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Bis Excellency the Commander -in^Chief said that the troops^ had been sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by the Civil Government. His 
personal view w^as if tlie legislature presented an absolutely agreed proposal which 
was workable, then the Government would seriously consider it. Let it be remenaber- 
ed. His Excellency said, questions like the despatch of troops were decided quickly 
and if Standing Committees composed of representives of far-off provinces were to 
be consulted there would be delay. Answering Mr, Eamsr’*an Has His Excellency 
informed that if England were really seriously entangled in the war, they were bound 
to have a considerable period of warning. There might bo many occasions in which 
India might have to give a quick answer, such as the holding of the western gate- 
way (Aden) or holding the oil supply in the Persian Gulf. In such a case quick 
answers about sending troops would oe necessary. But normally there would bo plenty 
of time to consult the legisiatu^-Q^ 2is Excellency added ‘^If we go to 'war, we wish 
to go with India behind it” 


Drugs Enquiry Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER In the CJouncil of State to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early e^ect to ‘the conclnsions of the Drugs 
Inquiry Committee. The mover explained the operation of laws in the various coun- 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern- 
mont of India to take effective remedy in the interest of the health of the people. 

Sir Phiro^e Sethna moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
other reasons were to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of the Conunitteo, at 
least they should legislate with a ^ .ew to effectively preventing the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P. Sethna quoted from the present larr and also the views of the Ma^s- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. He contended that the exis ang 
law provided only against a fimited number of dangerous drugs, while several quaclc 
drugs escaped. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of the Government, said that the problem was prima- 
rily provincial and the Government of India could only co-operate regarding legisla- 
tion,^ The provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
spiwious drugs. Before the Government of India were asked to embark on legisla- 
tion, they should find why the present law was found unfit and inadequate. Dnless 
tho provincial Governments were prepared for -simultaneons action in the matter, 
any effort of tho Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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India wore to talco stops in centrally administered areas, the cost would bo in the 
noiglibourliood of three iahhs. 

^ Eai Bahadur Lai a Ravisa7*an Das^ Jilr. S, Ashuram and Mr. Bossain hnam 
joinwl in supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the dovclopinent 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenous and imported, was 
essential for the hcaltli of tlio people. 

Sir iV. Chohsy regretted the non-possumns attitude of the Government and, 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action, 

Mr. Uamchandra detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauh, 
Calcutta and other centres. 

The amendment of Sir Pliirozo Sethna was carried by 24 votes against 19. Tho 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-ofOoial cheers. 

Women Franchise 

Tho Council then adopted Mr. Bossain Imamus resolution urging tho removal of sex 
disqualification and enfranohisemont of w'omon having requisite qualification to vote 
in the Council of State elections, wiiich was Bupportod by Mr. Banerjec and Mr. M, 
Padtha, Mr. T. Sloa?}^ Homo Secretary, announced that tho Government’s attitude 
was one of strict neutrality. 


Indian Army OrncERS 

I?ai Bahadur Lala M. P, Mchroira moved next a resolution recommending to tho 
Government not to repeat the expedient of recniitmont of 100 British officers to 
meet tho shortage of tho Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 1930. Tho 
mover asked what w'as tJio necessity for recruitment this time, whereby tho paco of 
Tndianisation w’as retarded. If the Government wdshed, they cotud accelerate 
Indianisation by promotion from tho existing strength and also by an increase in 
the number of cadots of tho Indian Military Academy over and above tho present 
figure of CO. 

Bis Excellency the Commandcr-i 7 i-‘Ohicf thought that the mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced tlie Government of India to follow tho^ present cours^ 
lie said that owdng to an immense expansion of tho Army during tho war and 
undor-recruitmont in tho years immediately succcccding it, it became necessary to 
ro-adjust tho proportion of' officers of the different ranks, namely, captains, niajor^ 
colonels, etc., and cHrainato a largo number of senior officers. Iho bringing in of 100 
Britislj officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their part to slow’ tho pace of 
Tndjanisation. After tho actual cadres were reduced, about 1,859 officers left the 
Indiau Army between 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep tlio correct proportion 
of Bio various ranks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of officers. 
His Excellency stressed that it would be irapossiblo to follow tho mover’s suggestiou 
of bringing in largo numbers of young officers from tho bottom. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrofcra withdrew his resolution. 

pROTECnCN OF MlLCII CATTEE 

Paja Payhuna7idan Prasad Sinyh moved that tho bill to protect milch cattle be 
referred to a joint committee of the Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr. J. C*. Baner/ee, Mr. P. Bartia^ Lala Bainsaran Das and tho Paja of 
Darbhanya supported tho motion, white Sir Mahomed Bay at Khan Noorij opposed it. 

Mr. Patnackayidra^ on behalf of tho Governmont, opposed the motion and said that 
there was no danger of milch cattle going down an(l quoted figures to show that 
tho number, on tho other hand, was steadily increasing, Tho object of tho mover 
w‘ould be gained by improving the breed and tho Government wore doing all that 
W’as necessary in Biat direction. Tho motion was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 

Indians Overseas 

Sir Phirozc Sethixa next moved a resolution urging tlie appointment of a Whole- 
time Secretary of the Governmont of India in charge of Indians overseas to cope 
with the problem affecting tlieir interests W’hich was growing in number and com- 
plexities in tho different parts of the w’orld. Sir P. Sethna traced the history of tho 
Indian emigration problem and prior to 1912 for over 80 years, the Government’s 
policy had been one of benevolent but w’atchful neutrality. Now there wore over 
25 lakhs of Indians outside India and tlio Government of India could not reasonably 
claim that their interests in the different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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What -vras worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them of tlieir legitimate rights, especially in Eenya, 
Zanzibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern- 
‘ ment of India to be able to be more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggested an elective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Sardar Buia Singh supported, 

Mr. Ramachandra, replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in tliis matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still pending. Ho admitted that under the new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Secretary and one Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
work but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Phiroze Seihna^ in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th, 

Protection to Gniss Industry 

20tli. SEPTEMBER: —In the Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M, P. Meh- 
roira moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the indnstry, merely on the ground 
that the case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, the industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection. 

Mr, T. A. Sieicart^ Commerce Secretary, said that the Government wore not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. The anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materiahse. The Govern- 
ment by altering the duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacfcui'o of higher counts of 
yam in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass indnstry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? was it because the glass industry was poor, that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad^ Mr. Jagannaih Pandit^ Mr. S, Aahuran and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed, the industry might be crippled for ever. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was aue perhaps to free trade principles of the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his convictions on the Government. 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between tlie major industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and the resolntion was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Sterlinq Loans 

Mr. Eossa% 7 i Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans ^ by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans in the future. 

The mover recalled that on March 20, 1932, his resolntion for the reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government. But a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
tliereafter a loan was floated in India at a lato that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in tlic market. In Soptombor the same year, ho was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the storling loan maturing in December 
lOB’d from the Treasury balance. But the Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at throe and a half percent. Mr, Ilossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up tins debt Ho argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards tho British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, tho Secretary of State made India tho scapo-goat Tho recent 
slerling loan was also not urgent, for tho Secretary of State bad a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally. Mr. Hossain Imam ojnned that within a period of 10 years since tho 
introduction ot Reforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Btiia Singh thought that tlio Government should have freedom to raise 
money in tho cheapest market. 

Mr, Tallents^ Finance Secretary, aflirmod that there was no truth in the statement 
that tho Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no horrow- 
ting was resorted to, unless money was required. A large proportion of sterling or 
laijices. debts wore incurred for productive purposes. Tlio policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blache tt and reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Urigg tliat the Government finances should be based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not bo done with a mere wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. Tho United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Recently, there had been reduction in tho sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. Tho resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difiiculties in tho way of raising money in England even if tho rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in the course of tho next few years. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das asked why tho Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised in India at tbo same rate, 

Mr. Tallents: Because payments in England are mtido in sterling. 

hH. Hossain Imam tliouglit that tho Govornmont of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division, 

m Eexya 

Mr. P. N, Saprn's resolution regarding Kenya was witlidrawn, after a brief dis- 
cussion, Mr. Sapru protested nsainst the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony. Ho stressed that tho matter was of fundamental import- 
ance to Indians in which India’s honour and ultimately allegiance to tho British 
Crown were involved. The highlands represented the host lands in Kenya and lie de- 
manded why Indians wJio li^ed considerably to build Konya were deprived of an 
opportunity to acquire lands. He feared that giving effect to tho Carter Commission’s 
recommendations would deprive even tho elementary rights of Indian settlors. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of tho Government, declared that there was an idQiif** 
ty of opinion between both Govommont of India and tho puplic on the question. Uo 
emphasised the strong views of tho Government of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they stiil adhered. He referred to tho debate in tho Assembly last March since wlien 
they made representations to tho Colonial OfTico through tho Secretary of State for 
India, fully stressing tlie feelings in India, In view of the actions already taken, Mr. 
Sapru’s resolution was belated. Mr. Ramchandra pointed out that the subject was still 
one of negotiations and that the correspondence could not bo published, until tho 
negotiations were completed. Tho resolution was withdrawn. Tho House adjourned. 

Official Bills 

21st. SEPTEMBER : — Four Bills as passed by the Assembly and two motions 
wero passed by tho Council of State at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes. They 
were the amending Bills to tlie Army Act, the Central Provinces Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and the Provincial Insolvency Act, 

The two motions wore for electing a member each to servo on the Standing 
Committee of the Posts and Tel^rapli Deparfanont and the Central Advisory Board 
of the ^ucation Council. Tho Council adjourned till 23rd. when tho certified Criminal 
Law Bill was taken up for consideration. 
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CnmiKAL Law Ame^dmext Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — ^Theigallerles were crowded to-day. prominent persons includ- 
ing Mr. Griffiths, Benral Civilian and Mr, M. S. Aney, Nationalist Party Leader in the 
Assembly, when the Council of State commenced discussion of the Criminal Law Bill 
as certihed by the Governor-General, 

ilir. 21 Sloayi^ Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed in the inter- 
est of peace and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with tlie 
possible revival of civil disobedience and forces of terrorism, Communism and commu- 
nalism. The Government attached importance to the Bill, which they considered 
essential in the interests of India The refusal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a reoommonded form to be accepted 
or rejected but not to be amended. Mr, Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not Influence the attitude of the House in considering the Bill 
with due sense of responsibility. Referring to the civil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a normal feature of ex- 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the picketers’ religious, economic and political views. The Bill would not apply 
to peaceful picketing resorted to in industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character. As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1908 was found oy the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of such asso- 
ciations, it was necessary to remove their headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
that it was either dead or dyiag^ far there was pteuty of evidence that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly infecting new victims. It showed Itself also in Ajmer, the 
United Provinces and Bihar, Any relaxation of the control of the Press whose writ- 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the Press would follow, whon- 
over control was relaxed. tCriticism of the Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facts for seditious propaganda must be checked. Though the control of tho 
Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded. 

The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press pro^slons was 
not that they would exercise restraining influence on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable the Government to deal with the manifestation in an effective man- 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark. 

As regards Communism, the objects as published were the violent overthrow of tho 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establistoent of Soviet Govern- 
ment, confiscation of lauds, etc. Commimalism was the latest danger which also ob- 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governments 
unanimously favoured all the provisions of the Bill. Seldom had the Government of 
India obtained such unanimity in favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroze Sethna was the first Opposition speaker. He felt inclined to support 
the Bill in respect of the provisions relating to terrorism, Communism and commu- 
nalism and was even ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Press, hut as the 
Bill had come certified to which no amendment could bo made, he was constrained not 
to support the Bill. The Bill was apparently intended to make plain-sailing for tlie 
Government for all time, for why should the Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Federal Government to have such an Act ? IV'hy not 
have this Bill for^ three or five years ? Why in perpetuity ? This was its chief defect 
and as the Council by the Governor-GeneraUs certification was deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose it. 

Wlienover any reforms were about to be inaugurated, there were repressive laws. 
It almost showed that Britishers were unable to carry on tho administration in India 
without some repressive legislation or other. Sir p. 0. Sethna congratulated tho 
Government on deleting the provisions relating to civil disobedience itself. He hoped 
that this was not done by way of a sop, so that tho rest of the Bill might bo 
accepted in toto by tho Legislature. Ho whole-heartedly favoured the provisions 
against terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Government must 
adequately satisfy national aspirations, ilo was glad that an anti-terrorist league was 
formed in Bengal with branches. 

If tho communistic activities were dangerous, they must ho stmnressed, but it 
would bo sheer folly to attempt to kill the thought of Communism. Were the Goveru- 

II 
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mcnt going to ban Prof. LaskL Mr. MacMurray and a host of other writers? An anti- 
dote to Communism was a woll-considerod, practical system of social and economic 
roconstniotion. Communalism could bo suppressed, if ovory oflicor of the Govornmoni 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias agains 
any community. But no sjiecial legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
nalism, for tho Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act wor( 
quite sufficient. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdxd Hafeez referred to tlie prosecutions by tho Punjab Govern 
mont under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with tho Shahidgan 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of the 
legislatures, as to Bio course of action they should adopt as regards tho Bill before 
tho JIousQ. nowover, he w«xs not embarrassed of those actions of Bio Punjab Govern- 
ment w’hilo passing this Bill, but hoped that the Government should give carofu 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of tho measoro. Ri 
supported tho Bill. 

Eat Bahadur P. Mchrotra said that it was an irony of fate Biat ovory^ instal 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation anc 
perhaps history was repeating Itself at the present time also. Speaking on the morih 
of tho Bill, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism wore duo t( 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out tho evil. Thi 
best method was to develop industries and find out avenues of employment for th( 
youths of tho country. If that was done, tho movement would die a natural deaBi. 

Referring to communalism, ho asked whether the most superior appointments^ a 
present roonopolised by non-Indians wore not part of Government’s policy of sectarian- 
ism. By suppressing the Press, communalism could not bo stamped out. lie divinec 
that tile motive of tUo Bill was that they wanted to establish tho rule of order rathei 
than law. Tho speaker quoted opinions expressed in the old Imperial Council by Mr 
Gokhalo and Sir M. Dadabhoy (now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those wore said 25 years ago. 

Eai Bahadur Mehrotra : You were perhaps of the same age then as ourselves 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Mitchell^ Leader of tho House, asked whether tho speaker was in order tc 
quote tho views expressed years ago by one who now occupied the chair. 

Tho President : It is not proper etiquette. Tho hon’blo member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to such views. 

(jontinuing, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted tho views of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended Biat tho proposed Press Law would act as a deterrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and tho Bill taken as a whole was meant to bo luxury tc 
safeguard tho interests of Government officers. 

Mr, J, C, Bancrjee described tho Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to euro local disease in tho Punjab and Bengal, the Government had brought 
forward a Bill for the whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on Bio whole of India for the sake of dealing with a 
local disease. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru opposed tho Bill as ‘being inconsistent with the basic principles 
of liberal democracy. It would mean tlio funeral Of democracy while India was still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for tho future Governraont of vested interests to cnish 
the opposition political parties by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting their funds. 
He would rather trust tho British executive than the Government of vested interests. 
Tho veidict of the Assembly in rejecting tho Bill at consideration stage was perfectly 
legitimate. "WHiy did not Bie Government accept at least the suggestions of the Gov- 
ernment’s own friends before certifying the Bill ? 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, he criticised them as being opposed to the 
principles of British jurisprudence. It was true that civil disobedience had not been 
completely abandoned, but tho Government^ by this Bill, only helped civil resistors, 
who elevated suffering to the levels of religion. If tho Government followed a wise 
and generous policy, there would bo no civil disobedience. He suspected that tho Bill 
was really in tho nature of a further safeguard. 

Mr. Sapni exhaustively criticised tho provisions relating to tho Press. and, after 
paying a u-ibiito to the work of eminent Indian journalists in tho progress of India, 
condemnccl tho provisions as intended to muzzle Bio Press. Mr. Sapru was prepared 
for no compromise over the Press provisions and said that the Government’s hooldet 
contained writings of a section of tho Press only Jin tho Punjab and Bengal Why 
then should the United Provinces Press or Press |of other provinces bo penalised r 
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For the growth of responsible government, there should bo a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would be difficult to grow under this Bill. Ho condemned terrorism as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding communalism, he said that 
for part of it, the responsibility rested on the British Government in India by making 
communalism a critonon for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanqa supported tlie measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their i-ights and interests considered it their paramount duty to strengthen the Gov- 
ernmenrs hands to keep a check ou those factors, which had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it was intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assomo uglier shape, it was because the executive were fully armed to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked : “Should wo wait till civil disobedience re-appears, 
till there are more murders and dacoities committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unrest developed into civil war and thou re- 
am the executive with the necessary powers to meet the situation or should we 
give the power hero and now to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on the statute book, would enable the situation to improve still further. There is no 
Machiavellian design in the present Government, for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to responsible Ministei-s in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold the present executive responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
we must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. if. Suhratcardy coming from Midnapore said that the Government were justi- 
fied to bring forward the Bill, But when it^was twice rejected by the popular house 
why should the Government thrust it down Indians throat ? He preferred the Govern- 
'ment waiting till December and if, after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
they could bring forward the Bill. 

Mr. K. N, N, Sinha of Nashiporo was not prepared to am the executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measure for any future contingency. However, he 
would have preferred extending for a few years the life of the existing Act. A!s it 
was not possible to suggest araendmonts, he would remain neutral. 

Mr. Gamplell of Qie Bengal Cbamber of Commerce had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-General, while certifying tlie Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was necessary for tlie welfare of the people of India. He believed 
that there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
observed the law, the Bill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter, 

Baja Charanjit Singh and Raja Bagfiu7ianda7i Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for supressing subversive movements. 

Sir N. Choksy exjipressed the opinion that those who opposed tlis measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and had side-ti-acked the ar^ments in their refusal 
to face facts. He believed that prevention was better tliau cure and the policy of the 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still fresh in me- 
mory. He was of opinion that picketing could never bo peacofui. He whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Rainsaran Das, Leader of the Opposition, said that they were 
left in the unfair position of either accepting or rejecting the Bill. Hence there was 
no alternative left to them, but to oppose it in toto. He appealed to the Government 
to reconsider the matter and in tlie light of the conclusive verdict of the Assembly. 
Drop the Bill and leave tlie local Councils to take local measures to deal with danger 
against which the Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to the Goverament to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would be unwise to arm the Government with permanent 
legislation as tliat would retard the liealtliy growth of democratic administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Makommed Eayat Khan Noon, with his knowledge as Commissioner in the 
Punjab, testified to the fact that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
powers mvea in 1930 that the Government could deal with the various menaces. 

Tho Council then adjourned. 

25th. SEPTEMBER ;~During the debate to-day Mr. F. K. Kalikar was the 
first speaker on tho Bill. He accused the Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harry Haig, former Homo Member to tho popular House, that 
the Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other- 
wise would Ho in others’ hands than the Government’s. The British Government 
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bUII pinned Uicir faith to democracy and Pariiamontary institutions and they were 
onlirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such enactments it was hotter they throw away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognised oven under the Gandbi-Irwln Pact and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
^Buglar Times,” also tlio worst specimens of which ho would make a present to the 
Homo Memhor. (Laughter). 

Sir Eenry Craik said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government. The only change in the circumstances In India 
since 1932 was the suspension of civil disoDodionco. Ilcnco, the Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check the ordinary manifestation of 
that movomont. But according to public statements of the Congress leaders and 
even speeches in the Assembly, the Civil Disobedience mentalitv could not die. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure, because they di5 not wmnt that the 
Government should have powers to kill civil disobedience again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentality was against the basic 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justification for the Government making tlie Bill permanent ^.Vas that 
they did not foresee within the measure of time, when the triple menace of 
terrorism, Communism and communal unrest would bo less serious than at present. 
The terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly because of revulsion of feeling 
against tlie terrorist methods. But since the last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
tliero had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
dacoities and certain armed robbery, in which bombs and other weapons w'oro 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of the murder of a Police 
constable by a suspect, when arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and though Sir Henry Craik 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition were against such doctrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines through Indian propagandists trained 
in Communists school abroad and with communist funds wero steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding communalism, Sir Henry Craik recalled the Karachi. Lahore, Firozabad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakhali riots and said tliat the “Govern- 
ment would bo failing in tbeir duty, if they allowed the poison of communal hatred 
to spread in India”. For one unrest, the ‘Govornmont officers had prevented at least 
twenty, (Cheers). Most of the district officers were Indians and their main pre- 
occupation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

The Homo Afembor emphatically denied the statement (liithorto complotelv unsubs- 
tantiated) that the Government wero responsible for communal hatred. ^Yhonever 
any ^ communal disturbances occurred, both parties cried “Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and British Judges”. There is no use in blaming the Government. 
Never in my experience of 36 years have I known communal unrest so great a 
menace to peace as in India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the provisions relating to tlio Press 
and invited any member of the House to come and wade through the 429 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself as to the seditious propaganda and incitement to murder. He added 
that there was a section of the Press, which owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. 

A Member : Why did the Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 

Sir Emry Craik ; Because they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are we 
to keep quiet ? 

Rai Bahadur M, P. Mchrotra : They should bo merely contradicted. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Craik said that the terrorist, tho Communist, the sedition- 
monger and the civil disobedience -man, all interfered with the liberty of the people 
of their victims. The Government wore bound to protect the ordinary peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, from tlio intorforonco of tho revolutionary, tho terrorist and tho 
civil disobedience-man. 

Wc, Hossain Imam^ vigorously opposing tho measure, said that it was worse than 
the ordinance itself. The Governor- General could have dropped the measure, after it 
w’as twice rejected by tho assembly. Could not the Governor-General have modified 
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tho measure to make it less unacceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict- 
ing the liberty of tho Press to criticise Indian States’ Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had boon givien permanent lease of life. 

mx^ TianganayakuliL Naidu said that the Bill would create a large number of 
Mussolinis, who would make mincemeat of every progesslvo movement. 

Dctcan Bahadur G, Narayanasivami Chetty supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad and Mr, V, Vellingiri Qounder opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natoal resources of tho 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Eaja Qhazanfcr AH Khan^ whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions would arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern- 
ment would instruct ofSoials to use proper discreation, 

Mr. Mahomed Padsha said that m view of the happenings In the Poniab, ho felt 
inclined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for continuance of the law for some time longer. 

Mr. jP. Sloan ^ winding up the debate, recalled that the present Act, 
which was proposed to be ^ven a permanent lease of life was passed by 
largo majorities in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Act would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Pederatiou which 
tho world had ever seen and which will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when tho 
House rose for the day. 

ImPROVEMEXT of LmBARTES 

26lh. SEPTEMBER In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
tho improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Deioan Bahadtir Q, Narayanastcatni 
Chetti complained that oven religious books like the Eamayan and tho Mahabaratha 
wore not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing. Though the matter concerned the provinces, the Government 
of India should take the initiative in the matter and dole out funds to the various 
jails. 

Mr. T. i^ofan sympathised with the resolution and referred to the Government s 
order issued in 19^ which was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they would do what they could to see that jail authorities did not neglect their 
responsibility. , , t * x 

Veican Bahadur Narayanaswami Chetti wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Blossam Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government to purchase 
gold at tho current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold. ^ w hilo ad- 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in recent years^ it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements. He pointed out that 
India and England left the Gold Standard on the same date, i, e., September 21, 1931. 
"While England was prudent enough during tho period to augment ner gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty crores of rupees, India had done notbmg 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor throxign 
unchecked gold export. The policy of laissez faire had proved ruinous. India’s 
sterling debt had not been reduced a bit 

Bat Bahadur Eamsarandas stressed how the Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that unchecked export of gola was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that tho Government imposed limitation 
thereon. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Finance Secretary, was imperfectly heard in the gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. He pointed out that since Britain went off the Gold 
Standard in September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ovinccs of gold. Daring tho proviouB sovcu years from 1924-25 to 1930-3L she im- 
ported on balance about 332 laklis of oimces of gold. She had not yet therefore, 
exported as much, as she had imported during those seven years but still had a mar- 
gin of thirty-eight lakhs of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during tho 
seven specified years she had paid 194 and a half orores of rupees. For tho smaller 
quantity she exported since England went off tho Gold Standard, she received 233 
orores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 orores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to tho resolution hlr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by tlio Government. Would Mr, Hosain Imam agreo^ to its being exported to sqttlo 
tho balance of trade ? Gold was unproductivo possession. If all gold exported since 
1931 had been diverted to tho Issue Department of the Bank, their notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerco would have boon none tho better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India's credit might havo been affected. 

Referring to tho suggestion of export duty, Mr, Tallents asked, if it was distr^s 
gold as believed by some, why not allow tho distressed owner to mako and reap tho 
benefits of his past thrift ? If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with thoir accumulations to tho debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, tho price of gold would fall and tho distressed cultivator would find his 
reserves bringing him less. It w^as in the interest of tho ultimato soller and also to 
maintain unimpeded How of trade that tho Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export 

Mr. Hossain Imam reminded tlio Government how, when tho silvor import duty 
was increased, thore was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that tho 
world price of gold would bo alTeoted. 

The resolution was rojectod without division. 

Criminal La.w Bill (conid.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statement of Mr. Mitchell^ loador of tho 
House, tho House took up for detailed discussion the Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala Ramsarandas^ Mr. P. N. Sapru and a fow other mombors of tho Progressive 
Party were not present in tho Chamber, Tho President put clause by olauso. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and carried. 

It was only when tho Bill as recommended by the Governor-General was boing 
put for tho last time tliat Lala ^msarandas, Mr. Sapru and two others entered and 
found that it was too lato to spejdr. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

The Employment of Women 


Tho Houso agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify tho draft convontion con- 
cerning employment of women daring night and also passed tho Bill amending tho 
Factories Act, Tho Houso passed the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till tho 28th. 

28ih, SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for tho session 
to-day. 

CoFFE Cess Bill 


Tho Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr. T> A, Steicart^ who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton^ and lao. All administrations 
in South India had pressed for it and so had a big majority of coffeo-growers. Tho 
cess would be small, barely one per cent ad valorem to start with and the composi- 
tion of tho Committee would give a majority to Indians. 

Mr, Hossain Imam admired all cesses but had doubts about this. How would it 
affect the preferonoo granted to Indian coffeo under the Ottawa Pact ? Tho compo- 
sition of the Committee might, he thought, bo improved by giving representation to 
labour and Mr, Sapni, the consistent supporter of the workers’ iutoresta that ho is, 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr. G. Narayanaswami Chetti and Mr. V. G. Yelliugiri 
Gounder, all spoke supporting the Bill and Mr. StewartSrepIied to Hossain Imam’s 
points. He held up Kenya’s example as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
tho^ may be a case for asking for increased proferonce.^ The Bill was passed. 

dubbulpore-Chattisgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill was also 
Mehrotra, who wanted to refer to certain recent judgments of the Allahabad 
High Court, was pulled up by tho President. The Council then adjourned sine die* 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session — Simla — 2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 2nd. Sep- 
tember 1935. Sir Abdnr Rahim^ President, took the chair. There ^vas good attendance 
in the House and public galleries. The proceedings began in a spirit of good cheer 
when a number of new members, including Government front benchers, wore applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Fagir Chaiid^ sitting member of 
the Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blackett and Mr, Ayxjangar^ who 
died since the last session. 

ADJOTTKXilEXt MoTIOKS DiS ALLOWED 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Qnetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by the Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mohanlal arena’s visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern the Governor-General in Council 
(Congress benches ‘shame’, ‘shame’). The^ President next took up tSeth Govind Das^ 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldiers of the King’s Regiment, Julibulpore. Sir 
AT. N. Sircar objected stating that the matter was subjudice. The President ruled 
the motion out of order. 

While the previous -adjournment motion of Mr. Ahhil Butt was disallowed on 
technical ground, Mr. SatyamurthVs motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President and the debate was fixed at 4 in tJie afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the Governor-General. 

Criminal Law Amendsient Bill 1935’’' 

Sir Henry Craih then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and - 
said that the BUI was likely to prove contentious but he expressed the hope that they 
would bo able to do do it without bitterness. On his side he assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion. 

*Text of the Bill. The following is the text of the Bill -.—“Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the criminal law in the manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows : — 

1. (1) This Act may bo called the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India including British Beluchistan and Sonthal 
Parganas. 

• 2. (1) Sub-section <3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 17 and the amend- 
ments to the Act of 1932 are hereby repealed. 

(2) Sub-section (3) of sectson 1 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In the preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word ‘tempora- 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sab-section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law ^endment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four* and words and figures ‘section four or’ shall be 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures 'two*, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause (111) shall be omittca. 

6. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the words 
‘so long as this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be’ shall, wherever they 
occur, D 0 omitted. 

7. In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, the words ‘so 
long as this Act remains in force’ shall be omitted. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons The following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attached to the Bill : — 

“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, will 'expire on December 18. The Go- 
vernment of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form. 

12 
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Tho President held that no breach of privilege was committed. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 


Pjiov. Insolvekct Act. Amen'O. Bile 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. ^ Sir 

N, Sircar's Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi- 
late the terms of Sec. 39 to those of Sec. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar says : 
‘‘There is judicial authority for tho proposition tliat a composition under section 
39, Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a creditor has not 
taken part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (III of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable in 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former Act and section 45 of the 
latter Act indicates that tho effect of the order of discharge is substantially tho same 
under both tho Acts and there is no good reason why tho effect of a compromise 
should not similarly be the same. This Bill is designed to asslmiliate tlie terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi- 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N, N, Sircar's ^ another Bill amending tho Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to make it clear that a preliminary appli- 
cation to ascertain what seciurity will satisfy the coui't must be made and decided be- 
fore a substantive application for order to sot aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative course of depositing the total decretal 
amount. 

Sir N, N. Sircar’s next Bill makes small clianges in the Incoraetax Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Manpur regulations in consequence of the 
cession to tho ifaharaja of Indore of Alanpur. 


The present Act include^ (1) provisions against certain forms of intimidation (sec- 
tions 2 to 4 and 6 to 8/ ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace 
(section 131 ; and (3) provisions to secure greater control over tho press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at present in abeyanco. The Government have, 
therefore, decided not to continue the provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were tho special feature of that movement, namely^ sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of the Act, 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picketting has not ceased with the civil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a means of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
who differ from political, economic or religious views of picketters. It is likely to 
be tho main feature of any subversive movement and it cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively under the ordinary law. Tho Government, therefore, propose to give permanent 
effect to section 7 which will, as at present, not come into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

^ Section 13 confers on tho Government powers to take certain action in connection 
with places used for the purposes of an unlawful association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Act It is. 
therefore, logical to give permanent effect to the ])rovisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are formed for tho furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to enable them to deal effectively with such 
associations when they are of dangerous character. 

Section 5 of tlie Act, 1932 makes it an offence to disseminate tho contents of pros- 
cribed documents. It is a logical supplement to the Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act (1931) and section 99- A, Code of criminal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same period of validity as those Acts. Sections 14 to 10 continue and extend tlie 
scope of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931. Having regard to the conti- 
nuance of the terrorist movement and to the existence of tho movement which has 
for* its object to overthrow the present social and economic system by violent means 
and constontly recurring outbursts of communal feeling the Government cannot safely 
relax their existing powers for the control of the press and of unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers. 
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Arsit Act A^m^PMEyr Bill 

yit, ^tien'h a nt^s Bill amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sections in 
seo. 103- A enabling the Governor-General -in- Counci I to release such persons^ who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind and 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the time of 
committing the alleged offence. The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
in the Act one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Yehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry GraiVs Bill tc amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the s^ges- 
tion that purely technical offences under tlie Act and rules made thereunder will bo 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In tho statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says : Hn 1932 
the Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider ^ the taxa- 
tion' of road traffic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable^ at 
the^ option of the alleged offender. Tlie Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation. 

It is thought that the offences under sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Act should not be 
made compoundable and as regards the offences against the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of the Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to be made non-compoundable. Other offences should be made 
compoundable with the permission of a court either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
licence will be liable to be endorsed under sub -section (2) of section 18. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty has been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on the driver’s licences should subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 11 of the Acf , 

Employment of TP'omen in Night 

Mr, Mitchell 'moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning^ the 
employment of women during the night trevised 1934) adopted at the ISth session of 
the International Labour inference. Mr, Mitchell said that the resolution was neces- 
sitated by tho ruling of the International Court of Justice that the convention passed 
in 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. The 
Government of Jndia now adhered to the original convention and ratified the new one, 
thus going in the desired direction. The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr. Mitchell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of employment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at this stage adjourned, 

3rd, SEPTEMBER : — Tlio Assembly met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

The motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Gauha did not move his ^ 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Saiyamurthi wished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 
poro. He promised not to refer to the matters ^ pending before the court but felt a 
debate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was g^o^ying. 

The President held the motion could not be discussed without referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

CtNEMATOGRAPH BiLL 

Sir Henry Craih moved Tor the consideration of the Cinematograph BUI as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that the measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wished he would not object to its reference to a select 
committee. The motion for the select committee was adopted. 
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Aligarh Muslim Univlrsixy Act Amekdmext Bill 

Sir (?. S, Bajpai then moved tiio consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
[Muslim University Act already passed by the Council of State, making the- appointment of 
pro-vico-chancolior purely discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory ns now. 

Mr. Shauhat AH proposed an amendment to abolish the post of pro-vice- 
chancellor. Sir Mohammad Yahuh objected as duo notice of the amendment was not 
given. The President uphold the objection. 

Air. (?. 2S, Bajpai tthon moved tlio adoption of clause 2 of the Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat AH opposing recalled the original verdict of tho court in favour of 
tho abolition of tho post and alleged that there was corruption and jobbery which 
would continue if the two posts were kept. ‘Let Dr. Ziauddin live in a singular glory.’ 
IIo reminded tho House that tho Rahim tool a report which made Dr. Ziauddin retire 
seven years ago was thrown to tho winds. 

Sir (?. S. Bajpai replied that tiio original motion for tho abolition of tho post was 
based on tho plea of retrenchment and said tlio approval of tho Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of tho pro- vice-chancellor. Therefore tho allegation 
of Air. Shaukat AH that the Government desired to interfere was based on tlio plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of tho Government was unnecossarj' to the 
appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation of Air. Shaukat Ali 
that the Government desired to intorforo was baseless. The clause was adopted 
without* a division. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that tho Bill bo passed. At this stage the clock struck 4 
and tlio House proceeded to discuss Afr. Nilkanta Das’ adjournment motion. 

Indian Troops ron AntssiNij> 

Mr. Nillcanta Das moved a consuro motion, protesting against the Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting the House or witliout consulting tho 
public opinion. Ho also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
bo used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia. Ho had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Nilhanta Das to Italy’s attitude and Signor Afussolini’s descrip- 
tion of coloured races were objected, to by Mr, Acheson^ Foreign Secretary and Sir 
N. N, Sircar^ Leader of tlio House. Tho latter quoted from President Paters ruling 
in the course of a similar adjournment motion in respect of sending troops to China 
wherein it was laid down that no references would be made affecting foreign relations. 
Sir H. N. Sircar held that Mr. Nilkatita Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just ovci’stepped it. 

Mr.^ Tottenham^ Army Secretary, admitted that tho Government were under the 
obligation to consult the lemslaturo whenever it was possible, if any question arose 
about sending troops from India for tlio purpose other than tho defence of India. On 
this occasion tho Government did not deviate from that undertaking. Of the 1,600 
British subjects there were 1,000 Indians. Tiicro was a small legation guard of Inaian 
soldiers.* The press in India had boon suggesting and members of tlio House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
immediate action was nccessaiy. This was in August when tho House was not in 
session. Hence it 'was not possible to consult the House. After all only 100 men 
woro sent to reinforce the legation guard and tliat would not make any difference even 
if there was war. For sending only 100 men to reinforco the legation guard the cost 
of which would be borne by tho British Government, the Government did not deserve 
censure. If it was oonsnred the House would be calling ridicule on its own heads. 

^faulana Shaukat Ali said that he personally approved of tho Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of tho weak. 

^ Sardar Matigal Singh joined tho issue witli Alaulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wisliing that the British Government would boar half the cost of Britisli troops from 
Indi^ he supported the action taken and hoped the motion would bo withdrawn. 

A ' ' ^rishna Kant Malaviya said that if ever tho Government acted rightly 
aunng tho last 10 years this was the occasion. {Hcar^ Hear.) Ho, in fact, wanted 
me Government of India to tell his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
imiy in defence of Abj'ssinia and' not merely take interest in tho question of some 
lake or road. ^ 

Mr. Acheson objected to the rofe'rence of tlie foreign policy. 

reminded Air. AlalaViya that tho rules of the standing orders were 
very wide and prolubited discussion any aspect of the foreign policy. Mr. Mala^ 
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viya contended that the House had a right on behalf of India which was an original 
member of the Tjeague of Nations to say that they wished to go into war witli Italy 
to preTent aggression against Abyssinia." He submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Niikanta Has withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill was passeds 

Cmii PnocEDUKE Code Axiesid. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code. Tlie object of Sir Henry Graik's 
bill IS to protect the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be j-ecalcitrapt or fraudulent Sir Henry Craik held that the circulation of the bill 
mioited opinions very considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Avinasha- 
linffam Chettij gave a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 

Manufacttjue of Locomotives in Ry. 'W'orkshops 

4tb. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. ChciUfs resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to do. Mr, Venkat- 
acfialam Cheity moved the following resolution : “That" immediate steps bo taken to 
equip the State’ Railway workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of all locomotive requirements within railway work- 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take action in tlie desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of broKen pledges. _ 

Sir A, i?. Ghuznavi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure running into crores. Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they " could not complete in the world market. 

Mr. Axkarali and Mr. Oiri supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would be necessary therefor. Then there oould be no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on the part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit JT. K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Grigg intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within which the Governmenc would be justified in promoting a new industry. The 
Government could take active steps to establish an industry if its existence was ab- 
solutely essential for the very existence of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become self-supporting. 
Whenever assistance was given hv way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being in Ihe case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. Sir James Grigg considered Mr. Gi ri’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry could produce at competitive prices there was no chance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Gkondhury Zafndlah Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re- 
called the Tariff Board*s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that ho joined in the applause, but the 
Board had also stated that the condition precedent was tlie existence of sulfioient mar- 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to be fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that the Peninsular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
even this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in the Fhontier 

The House commenced the adjournment motion of Hr. Khan Sahib against the 
“bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontier vuliage by tlie R. A. F. 

Hr. ICian Gahib said that the bombing took place on a land near his village. He 
himself saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident. The 
ti*ibes-men never disturbed the British* area. Then why invade the tribal area and 
harass them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr, a. n, F. Toilm^ham^ Army Secretar}% explained the part played by tlie mili- 
tary authorities. The R. A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present engaged in bombing the area in wliich the lashkar of hostile tribes- 
men wore staying. These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand lino^ which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of ofFenoo and bombing was decided on. 
This operation sot off the advanwgo of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In the present case more 
than tlie usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children had ample timo to vacate the Houses. The idea was to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could bo hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Ivhan Iiad not given any figures to show how 
many women and children were killed. The speaker’s personal information w’as^ that 
they were not killed. Government always tried to make peace, failing tliat they indul- 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulabhni Desai said that the Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but the main issue was that they Were no party to such barbaric method 
for which they claimed to ho more civilised than other people, who had better scienti- 
fic and mechanical knowledge (applause). 'When Indians would be in power they would 
not adojjt such a method, whose real justification was in tho upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present high rate of array expenditure. 

Dr. IChav Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from tho air giving notice were 
useless, as the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned. 

CnnnxAL Law Aatexdmknt Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER iSir Ncnrti Craik moved to-dav for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asldng tho House to take 
the Bill into consideration. There was perfect silence in fiio House. Mr. M. 
L. Saxena laised a minor point of order, which fell through. Stressing 
the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
airccted against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
could foresee no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against this triple menace. 8o it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on tho statute book. He added besides tho tripple menace mentioned, there was the 
danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which due notice must be 
mken. Sir Henry Craik added : “It might be argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 
in force, why, then, any legislation against that. AYell, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to the provisions of the present Bill he said the fii*st operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
jhe^easuro was being made permanent. \Vlien the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designea pemanent. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 

accepted by Govvernment. It had been found that temporary legislation did not 
induce the promotei of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. 
It gave them encourage'lmi.ent that tliey can pursue their activities when favom*ablo 
atmosphere came duo to tho^:> >*^axation of law. 

So far the menace of was concerned, Sir Homy proceeded, the move- 
ment had now been for about 30 \ admit that there has been some improve- 

ment in Bengal now due partlX , sterner measure in force and due parUy to 
the revulsion among the public it is impossible, having regard to the 

dangers of tlie terrorist m^ovemelh relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murder^^ Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distiiVot revival of the movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, 1 V;an recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no nmiQ when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. \ 

“Tho danger of the Communist jg 

vegeneral public. I can assure the Housl^ |g 


: perhaps fully appreciated by 
the movement which is becoming 
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steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that tlie Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious menaces.^* 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and Bunna 
when picketing had been resorted^ to in the case of strikes in schools and colleges 
as also in Nagpmr and Bombay strikes which, he said, had been engineered by the 
Communists. He told the tale of a picketing case before a cinema house in Amritsar 
where an unfounded rumour got currency that the film shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mussalmans. 

Continuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the powers of 
control over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 193i writings 
appeared in the Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Homo Member referrred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders 
were fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 
1931, the position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong 
armoury raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of 
revolutionaries were published.^ Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the si^a- 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position 
deteriorated dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under the 
ordinary law useless. However, he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression^ of nationalism. 

Mr, Satyamurti initiating opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 
opposition to the Home Member’s motion on the part of the Congress Party was born of 
an equally serious sense of responsibility. He said : “We are convinced that we can 
Govern this country in her best interests without this law”. Quoting Mr. Morley’s 
letter to Lord Minto, Mr. Satyamurthi maintained that even to-day after over a 
generation there was the same phenomenon of pure blindness to all signs of the 
times. Dealing with Sir Henry Craik’ s remarks about communalisra, Mr. Satya- 
murthi asked if this Government had done all they could to promote communal 
peace. He asked ; Have they not pitted one community against another ? If the 
communal situation was worse the responsibility lay at the door of the Government 
more than anybody else’s. (Applause from Nationalist benches). Mr. Satyamurthi 
twitted the Home Member for his overflowing sympathy for the new Government. 
He asked : If future Governments in the provinces were to be responsible and 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow them to administer 
the provinces on their own responsibility instead of a gift of this kind ? The real 
purpose was that they wanted to stifle public opinion in the press, and in the 
platform. Otherwise there was no other object of the Bill. He asked : Apart from 
tlie local Governments, which public body or association or group had asked for 
legislation ? AYhy do you want to enact it in the teeth of all oppositions ? Quoting 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech in 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, “We oppose the measm^o 
since we cannot flout public opinion. 

In conslusion Mr. Satyamurthi said : “The bill is intended to enthrone autocracy, 
stifle Swadeshi and pe'acefvd picketing and prevent associations which Government 
dislikes. It follows that the Government does not believe in their own reforms, and 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice; If inspite of the warning of 
this house, inspito of the experience of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 
public opinion the Government proceeds on with tliis measnre, they will be driving 
another nail in their coffin. The house theu adjourned, 

6tb. SEPTEMBER Initiating the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to-day 
Mr. K, L, Gauba observed : The Bill in the form in which it has been presented is 
an insult to the intelligence of the House, is an insult to the country, (applause). In 
order to justify the necessi^ of the present measure Government must make out a 
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clear and convincing case for them for this is no emergent legislation hut a perma- 
nent enactment. linlcss they can render a satisfactory account of that wo aro not 
nrepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too mucli of tho 
toiTorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that ho 
was involved in terrorist activities. But what cvidonco, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House ? if that can ho possible in case of a man like 

Mr. Sarat Bose, it can well bo imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern- 
ment under the special laws.” 

pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised tho Bill as an outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth w’as on his side ; justice ^yas 
on his side ; Ins was tho cause to defend tlio God given gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes^ of tho working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the S])eech of Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose^ Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing tho rigours of tho Press Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to tho statement made in tho House that tho Indian press 
was^’en joying consiclerablo freedom. Regarding communism ho said that it did not lie 
in their moutli to blame them for this evil after tho history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmitkh asserted tliat the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It riolates tho elementary principles of jurisprudence in as 
much as it takes a man to bo guilty before ho is proved so. It takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshmnkh said he wondered why people got 
panicky at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing hut a struggle between 
^haves and have nots.” The only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot be started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that vras in 
England with tho export of gold, the Finance Member w^ould also be exported 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. Tfo don’t want peace of deatlu we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmnkh had not concluded when the Kuse adjourned till tho 9th. 

9tti. SEPTEMBER ^Tien the consideration of tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmnkh^ continuing his speech, denied tliat the Press was 
responsible for encouraging coramunalism. He considered the European community as tho 
worst offenders in tliis respect and referred to the preponderating representation accorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. He said that bomhay saw riots in 1928 and 1932. 
But in 1928 wlien there was no Press Act, the riot was much less severe and entailed 
lesser life and property and business. He chaincterised the measure as double faced 
in that while showing to protect tho people against commnnalism and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzzle tho Press— the Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmnkh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press. 

Mr. 5. Barma supported the motion and said that it was necessary to stop 
publication of ai tides and speeches glorifying tho murderous activities of terrorists as 
randit Ifrishnakant Malaviya did in his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Dinesh Gupta, which ran ^Dauntless Dinesh Dies 
at Dawn’\ Such headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist, expressed tho opinion that tlio provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the journalist who did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise with terrorists or glorify tho deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the BUI, Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech really glorified tho deeds of murder 
(cries of ‘no, no’) and tho motives of tho murderers. (Hear, hear). The Homo Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Krishnakant Malaviy’s. Tho Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. Tho difficulty was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of tho Indian Press as gospel trutli and mischief was 
wrought also through headlines. The terrorists v;ere not born but made by the 
^lumns of a section of the Indian Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
^ Bazar Patrika’ need not he afraid of the restrictions proposed 

under the Bill. ‘The Hindu” which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
^ been raised to the dignity of a friendly paper by the Homo Member, This was because 
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that journal had diseountenanced terrorism. Mr. Sarma also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers liked a measure like this ((Mes of ‘‘No'*). 

Sardar t>ant Singh said that Government would have to pay the full price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
allowed to increase. There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would be given to discontented 
young men. He honestly believed that the BiU was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. S. Asaf Ali said that during the decade from 1921 to 1931, 67,800 murders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions were secured. In 1932 only one-third 
of the people who broke into houses and committed similar offences were convicted. 
Two million cases were left untraced, iVll this showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on political crimes tracking down 
innocent men. In the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, had the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws ? Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view of the Sapru CJommittee on the Press laws ? 

10th. SEPTEMBER : — ^Mr. /?. Das said that if the Government had published the re- 
port of the official enquiry into^ tlie Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special laws. The speaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into oonlidence, and not the “friendly 
press” alone. The new system ^ of flirting with one section of tee press would do no 
good, Mr. Das regretted that Sir Henry Craik had gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether the Government would 
create a public enemy No.. 4 next year for contempt of Court. He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader** and the “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika’* and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. * 

Dr, Dalai congratulated tho Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of public security and tranquility and peaceful development of the countiy. 
(A voice : Oh I) He said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement. The consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain the Indian Press as teee from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Yernacular 
Press encourAged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
readers. Such legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
created a chaos. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Daita^ Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent in anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let tiie Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food**, Mr, Datta referred at lengte to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
those causes. Mr, Datta continuing quoted several instances to show that the 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There was no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no picketting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained.** 

Mr. Fazlul Bag said that he had read the Home Member *s speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even if there 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these writings in themselves could not pro- 
mote terrorism, communism or anarchism. The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
administration (cheers). His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause. 
He was giving this auvice as the best supporter of the ^ Government So far as com- 
xnunalism was concerned, the Press Act could not check it. Communalism would dis- 
appear only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration. 

The Maharaj-Kumar of Vtzianagram asked whether any one could deny tiiat the 
Act of 1931 had really contributed towards the present peaceful situation. He quoted 
recent comments from nationalist newspapers showing how the Press had expressed 
itself freely. He wished tee Congress would take part in the administration of the 
country and that the future conduct of the people and the press would make the 

13 
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tiso of the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Homo Member’s motion. ^ ^ ,, ,, 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant characterised tlie Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of tho modern age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Ciletcalf, in withdrawing tho restrictions against the 
press asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. Tho speaker said that the entire history of tlie Press laws showed that 
whenever in force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
\rhen tho Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it was repealed, they doubled in number. Similaily newspapers and 
lournals which increased during tho Press Act period by less than 200, increased by 
1,500 when tho press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased during 
the operation of tho Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when tho Act . was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to tho inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing ho 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had any other object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of tho executive to retain autocratic powers and 
all the reasons mven were the fictions of a fertile imagination. He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government. Did the Home Member 
realize that tlie responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) ? Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to deodare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers^ ? Pandit Pant concluded ; ‘‘But 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypocrisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights of the people.” 

llth. SEPTEMBER: — Pandit Qovind Ballabh continuing his speech to-day, 

said that the Government had issued a --..z.*. . go(jjtjous and subversive 

writings in the press in order to justify ' Government were able to 

compile only 30 pages from newspapers, ' ' , ^ imphlots and posters issued 

in all the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to J931 wiien there was no 
press Act. No writings except those from cyclostyled posters conld be found promo- 
ting communism. it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material ? If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectly innocent and the waiters of tlie remainders could 
he dealt under section 10. 

The Home Member : AVe can’t get them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trace the culprits then von get out (Cheers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in the Bntisfx Press on communism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet was the British 
Press brought under restriction ? Continuing, Mr. Pant mentioned tho fact that tho 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of 4, GOO. This showed that the 
percentage of breach of tho law was normal, and not higher than offences committed 
by people in other professions, including incidence in connection vrlth the lack of 
discipline by the military near Jubbulpore.'If the Govt, were logical then they should 
appoint a committeo, consisting of three Indian Members of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such L C. S. officers who were found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be unfaithful to tho interests of the country. 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to he offenders, 500 have been prevented from 
coming into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of the repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. Pin ally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with sucli extraordinaiy powers when the Bombay 
Congress film had been banned, and even a Ticeroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, had 
agreed to Sir Henry Gidney’s request that Anglo-Indian criminals should bo wnipped 
not by Indians, but by Anglo-Indians. 

Qhatidkury Zaffrztllah Khan a long speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 
o ox c? which ^ he examined the clauses at great length. Sections 

d, % o 1932 Act which were mainly directed against civil disobedience 

repealed and civil disobedience was in suspense. That amply proved 
that tho uovemment were not anxious to get more and more powers and^ once' 
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powers got, to liold on that Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the “repose of life,” of ah concerned. 

Mr. F, E. James was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
&ishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurthi replied “Swaraj”). 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury differed from the Home Member in the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very much 
improved after the stoim raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The 'House then 
adjourned. 

12th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Joshi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 

of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Home Member, who 
would swear that he would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation rnighl he. Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. He blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He tvdtted Mr. Griffiths for his remarks and said that such people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his r^ect. Mr. Joshi 
cited an instance from the Madras strike when he and Mr. Y. (jiri arranged to 
address the workers to ask them to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism alone banned, and not Fascism and Nazism ? As regards communalism, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters ^ of religious hatred were the Government themselves. Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the speaker, ^‘give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom. He hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his "^ewB 
gainst giving preventive powers to magistrates who abused them. Referring to Sir 
^farullah’s and Mr. James’s remarks regarding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Concluding, Mr. Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Maula^ia Shaukot AH made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem- 
ber would help in spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Home 
Member might be read with glee by the diehards in England, but they would really 
incite the youths here. He said that already Jallianwala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the relations of India with Britain. \Yhy add one more, in the form of a 
parting gift from the 'Willingdon Administration when Lord Willingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens. Maulana bhaukat Ali caused laughter by 
suggesting that every I.C.S. officer should he put into prison some time before joining the 
Service. Regarding the newspapers, he quoted the views of the (Mef Justice in the 
‘‘Comrade” case and also stated that recently, after tlie Elarachi firing, a EJiilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Rs. 3,(X)0. 

Mr, M, S, Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless^ the root cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of the drastic 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their psychology 
was different. They were made of more terrorist stuff than the Government took them 
to he. If Government felt tliat for the better working of the new Ckmstitution Act 
such laws were necessary it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

Sir E, N. Sarkar^ Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
fvdl text of his speech : — 
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Sir, in tal'ing part in the discussion of tho niotion_ before the House, I would like, 
before advancing anv argnracnts or raising any contentions, to place before the house 
facts which will enable it to realise, what was the effect of repealing press legislation, 
on tho three occasions when it was done. _ , , i.. •. .t. 

The Act of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiiuTO of Press, ^ and under which there 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the withdrawal of tliis legislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Jnuian Penal 
This was done and in 1898, the Code was amended by adding secs. 124-A and lod-A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. ^ ^ x t • 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under ^ partition agitation. In fact, in 
Bengal the liistory of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tent. Coming to "the year 1900 and tho succeeding years we find a number of news- 
papers were springing up with tho object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom growths would havo disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitement to murder and violence in tlie Press could have 
been prevented. The Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with loiow ledge of Ben^l, 
can hardly forget papers like tho “Yugantar” “The Sandhya” “The Kalvam” 
Saratlii” and others. In those days the creed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown. 

These papers only advocated tho bomb and revolver. 

Wiat was the effect of these writings, let mo refer to what trauspired in judicial 
tribunals : 

Thevo were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
tliey had received their inspiration from these papers. Let me give two instances. ^ 

The court found that the accused employed newspmiers in furtherance of the obj^t 
of the conspirac”. 3n a large scale. It found that — (I am quoting the 

wurds) — the “Y . of the conspiracy, and that even young boys m 

remote parts of luo cuuuLry were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mukti Kon Patlie'’ — consisted of reproductions of articles originally published m 
the “Yngautar”. These articles in the ‘Yugantar' point out that the revolution has to 
be prepared in two stages : (1) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and collection of arms. “Mukti Kon Pathe” recommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges the great service done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These newspapers wore the most useful and potent allies in tne cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wide appeal made by them day after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yuganter* was convicted five times between June 1907 and 
Juno 1908. Each time a new man was found. Had any Press Act existed and secu- 
rity been demanded^ critics woukl^ not havo been" lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a consoionceleas bureaucraov, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of tho Press. 

The effect of the writings in these papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers came into existence jt may be a.sked. 'W’^hether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
by Hr. Beshmukh, with which I entirely agree. Ho told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and scientific manner. One must remember the 
human elements—and that when emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of the bomb and the revolver^ as 
tho highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodged logic and removed aohorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. The predominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and terrorism has been found not only in the two 
judgments I havo already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts in cases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Orgy of murder and of conspiracy for the use of tho bomb and tho revolver 
started with the murder of Afrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

llie situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers nndex the 
ordinary law had so hopelessly failed that Government was compelled to enact the 
Kewspapers (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1908. The provisions of this Act were so 
inadequate, that the ^ progressive deterioration of the situation could not bo stopped 
and in support of tliis statement I may read an extract from the report of the 
Eowlatt Committee. It says : 
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“Though the Tagantar disappeared other ne'^vspapers sprang up, and we are con- 
vinced, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
due the continuation and extension of conspiracy.'* 

It was then that the Act of 1910 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses etc., would be found unnecessary.^ 

(2) The immediate result was the springing up of numerous newspapers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism — for conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for these papers would have been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the nature of their activities 
to act in secret, would have found the dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

^ (3) Government tried through all this time, a period of four or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinary law for 
bringing the situation under control, 

(?) After waiting for four or five years when Press liCgislation beciime inevitable 
Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
190S would be suflScient. 

(5) It waited another couple of years, before it introduced the more comprehen- 
sive Legislation in 1910. 

Authorities were cited in connection with the Act of 1910 by Mr. Satyamurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence Jenkins for demonstrating what indeed is appa- 
rent from the provisions of the Act itself that the High Court had not full control 
oyer executive action. Vhat Sir Lawrence Jenkins thought of the duty of the execu- 
tive will appear from the same judgment : — 

“Courts of law can only move on defined lines and act on information brought be- 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
would he paralysed if it had to observe the restrictions placed on the courts. Its 
action can be promoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to them ; it can he moved by impressions and 
personal experience to which no expression can be given in a Court but which may 
be very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be in possession of 
information which it would he impossible to disclose in a Couii of Law and yet ob- 
viously requiring immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to pronounce on the wis- 
dom of the executive action has been withheld. It may he a question whether even 
the semblance which this Act provides should not have' been witheld as it was by Act 
IX of 1878. Political conditions and reasons of State are the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law. 

“His Lordsnip made it perfectly clear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required action in the interest of the State, but information of 
svLch a nature that it could not be disclosed in (jourt of Law — the Executive would be 
justified, and indeed it would he their duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limited power of interferene given to it by the 
Act of 1910. 

As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Act of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press — and as such legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
we may take the period of seven years 1922-29, as the Second Interregnum. Under 
influence of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very large section of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
have been known contrary to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
volence, hut even where they kept non-violent, the spirit of breaking^ laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and defiance of law, which predisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, the subversive elements including terrorist 
* began rapidly organising tliem selves —and of coarse it was to be expected that their 
first attention would he their most potentially — viz , tlie Press. 

At the Chittagong CJongress which met shortly after the repeal of the Act, they 
decided to resume violence and to use the Press. 

“W'ithin a short time the “Yugantar,” “The Atmasakti,” “The Sarathi,^* “The Sankha,** 
“The Bijali” and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Not only were their 
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methods the same, but in many cases, the individuals in control of them were the 
same. 

I will ^ive no reference on this occasion— the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Indeed I 
have, as part of my brief, got two printed volumes of extracts from such writings. 

I would like however to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions. In 1926 there was some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The “Ananda Bazar Patrika,” a Bengali paper witli largo circulation, in an article 
published^ in July asserted that “Tiio Hindu public think that there is truth in the 
riunour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in bodies aro going in villages helping their co- 
religionists.’' 

In another article the same paper, after referxing to the fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites tho Hindus, by ridiculing 
tJiem for Jack of the spirit of retaliation, hecauso fear of death is strong in them. 

A sample of tlie truth and the exaggeration which was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another article 

Many villages in Pabna have to-day been converted to a cremation . ground. People . 
are fleeing from villages through fear." Their wealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods broken. The barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freeJv looted villages, and tho Hindus with their mothers and sistera took shelter in 
Ingles along with tigers and bears. Tho ruflians with Satanic exultation forced the 
Hindus to read tho Kaima and tried to convert tliem to Islam, Are these persons 
Moslems or demons ?” 

Vishwamitra” writing on Pabna stated : — 

Government have been unable to suppress the goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured. One curious fact is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji Ghuznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in protest.” ^ ^ 

“Tho Sakti” in a long venomous article under the caption “the age of Nadir Shah” 
wrote - 

“From tho barbarous oppression and persecution that have been committed in Pabna, 
the question arises, whether Muslim religion means flendishness,” 

The “Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation ; — 

“Tho Moslem plunderers come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that their honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
are fond of rioting are wnudering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy tho 
property and honour of Hindus. 

In connection with a very insignificant trouble in Eusthca, “The Jagaran” writes 

“We have heard that Mollas m*each to illiterato Moslems tiiat the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. Por this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” 

A typical example of the insinuation to use the glib egression against third party, 
is shown from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” wMch concludes by 
stating : — 

“Possibly Sir Hugh Stephenson is not yet fully assured if the present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Abdur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenly felt when dyarchy was killed in Bengal by Deshbandhu Das.” 

“The Servant” in an article of several columns based on the Kushtea incident 
writes : — 

“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of houses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have become panic-stricken ; their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men themselves live in constant fear of their Mahomedan 
neighbours.” 

Coming to another district Hooghly, “The Pallivasi” writing under tho caption “Orgy 
of Crime” stated : — 

“The news of_ repeated breaking of temples, and images is making the blood grow 
warm in the veins of moribund Hindus. Not content "with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage processions, the miscreants are making cow-korbanis. What 
Hindu is theie, whoso heart is not filled with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems in batches are committing oppression on Hindu women ” 
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The situation* during the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) A section of the Press was flooding the country witli innumerable articles 
urging the public to break laws. 

The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Panning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Government liad demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism. 

The Press Legislation of 1930 came to he repealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-Octobor 1931. 

Let os turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murdei*s. 
and of incitement to 's’iolence through editorials, poems and stories being a special 
feature of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat Singh, Dinesh Gupta, Ranailal Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces. 

(3) The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a foreign Government. 
(4j The articles like ‘‘Bravo Chittagong,” “Martyrdom of Dinesh Gupta” published 

daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonably be expected to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages— -as may be gathered from the following cold narration of facts : — 

(1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The cases were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931— Mr. Peddie murdered. The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to the tone of the Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Burge— this section of the Press having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation which was in force at the time of this murder. 

(3) Murder of Mr, Garlick. 

(4) Attempt on Cassels. 

(5) Murder of Ashanulla. 

(6) Attempt on Dunro. 

(7j Attempt on Yilliers, ending in his wounding. 

During the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created by the 
Civil Disobedience movement, ve^ intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven mouths. I have given the house the result of there being no law relating to 
the Press. On the first occasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or five years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years before enacting the comprehensive Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 and subse- 
quent events completely falsified the hopes express Si by the Press Laws Committee, 
what can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Dutt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is ad- 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been suspended. But the leaders of this movement have kept ou 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com- 
ing again. 

Dr, Khare in his speech in this House said (I am quoting his exact words) : — 

“For immediate effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed.” 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year : — 

“Congress could not be expected to dilute Its non-co-operation ideal”. YTe have it 
from Babu Raiendra Prasad that “C. D. has only been suspended and not ^ven up.” 
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"Wo Lave Leon assured on tho floor of this Houso that O.I). movemont is a Lind 
of birth-right, it cannot bo given up and will always remain. As if, Sir. because 
mui'der will always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has been assorted that the mentality has not changed, the 
ideal cannot bo diluted, and tho 0. B. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be moro unwelcome than tho idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy tho Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the liigh way and the fanatic may sincerely belie vo in liis right to assassinate non- 
believers. However sincere this belief may bo, however great may bo tho delusion 
under which the victim is labouring- -if liis overt acts are opposed to tho law of the 
land, they must be prevented, and it past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Br, Deshmukh in so far as C. B, is an idea. No ono can ^ object to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is open to him to believe in C. B. movement • 
or in communism. He may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace bo to him and his ideas— but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawfnl means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police of&cers as 
they did at Chechua Hat, then one of tho two courses are open to* Government. It must 
either abdicate completly, or check tho breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in the speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymuxthi when ho was addressing tho students in Bengal : — 

**Satyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are all very well, 
when wo are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of tho future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagrahis, passive 
resisters and law-breakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day that satyagra^^ is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may bo or it may not be, but no civilised 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims tho right to decide for himself 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should bo obeyed or not’* 

The strongest arguments in support of this Bill, are what has becom^ perfectly 
clear during the debate on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Bisobedience has 
come to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eulogy of murder has stopped in the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation— but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaipQed, and received with applause by a section of the House. 

Mr, Malaviya talking of Mr. Azad — admitted no had never met him. He admitted 
Mr. Azad was a terrorist-— otherwise his statement that some people were trying to 
make Azad give up terrorism is meaningless. Mr, Malaviya stated Azad was a great 
organiser. Organiser of \yhat if not of Terrorism, as ho was being pursuaded to give 
up terrorism. Mr, Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and in fact he had none. 

Mr. Azad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in the notorious train dacoity at 
Kakori near Lucknow, in which a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt— but he would not face 
trial to ohaHenge the mass of evidence produced against him. He became a proclaimed 
absconding offender with a reward of Be. 5000 for Ms arrest. 

"While absconding in the Kakori Conspiracy case ho joined Bhagat Singh and others. 
There was strong evidence to prove that he covered Bhagat Singh and Eajguru wlien 
they murdered Mr. Saunders on 17th Becember 1928. He shot constable Chanan Singh 
dead when pursued. He thus became an accused in the Lahore Conspiracy case of 
1930, in which he was again a proclaimed and absconding offender with a further 
reward of Es. 5000 on his arrest. 

Mr. Azad — the admittedly successful organiser of terrorism— then joined the group 
of the accused in tho Belhi conspiracy caso. They not only committed dacoity on the 
Gadodia Stores, and were manufacturing explosives in a house, which when searched 
yielded explosives snfiicient for preparation of GOOO bombs. 

Referring to Azad Mr. Malaviya stated — ‘‘He was a groat organiser, a gentleman to 
the core of his bones. Not one shot of Azad’s missed the mark, ‘who can help 
adimiing this young man ? I say. Sir, we Indians could have slept soundly without 
carmg for the defence of our country, by making him our C^mmander-in-Chief. 
could have placed him in charge of the Army.” < 

The statements of Mr. Mdaviya have been given from notes taken when he deli- 
vered Ms speech. liY^e are informed ho has corrected his speech in the second time. 
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Mr. Malaviya, au exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the C. D. 
movement, has nothing but unstinted praise and admiration for one who had commit- 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a large scale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, in his absence, 
had been led in Court, 

Mr. Malaviya is equally an admirer of Kanai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. Ab if this is not sufficient he said that 
the Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kanai Lai Dutt ” 

Mr. Malaviya^s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Laws, 
The applause he received on this part of his speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory. 

'With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still assert that they will break the law whenever opportunity occurs if 
^ey feel sufficiently strong— in fact, Sir, a considerable part of the law-mafcrs believe 
in ^ law- breaking — the executive will be entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Order, which is theirs under the present constitution if they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

^ Sardar Sant Singh has warned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of history— and history has shown that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be scorched, though not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end— while it has left the Press free to criticise Government reason- 
ably and unreasonably, aud with extreme severity and bitterness. 

is not my desire to take up the sections individually, which on a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, and a new argument, one way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to find. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been set up by Mr. Asaf Ali. 

The^ bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support consideration of the Bill which means acceptance of its principle. 

It is a threat to those who, convinced that the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration . 

May 1 enquire if this is the test by which electorate will judge future candidate ? 

^ It so what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle, 

Where are the Members from Madras, U. P. and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed the Bill ? Why has not a grateful country returned them to this House V 
On the other hand, why have members been returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion ? 

I am sure this House, when listening to the threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forgot 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is the aim, it is but to bo expected that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against Legislation which 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with the Leader of the Opposition. Let me quote his statement made on the lloor 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards the result of the British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such purpose is likely to be served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we could offer any co-operation.'* * 

The test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits does not come into the picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1903 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it does, 
then it directly or indirectly helps the present Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm expressed about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. We may be lacking in intelligence, 
hut we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the coming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objective of tliis section is ‘'wrecking of the coming constitution, we expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
aud to help the working of the administration. 

14 
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Sir I have no desire to deal -with communism in detail, hut I may say avhat is 
objectionablo is not tiie preaching oi communistic ideas but the incitement to mass 
violence for attaining its idoal. Such writings are getting more and more numerous and 
extracts from them fill two volumes. , , , , t 

But, Sir, is Government the only body which believed in faith of comraimist party 
in mass violence V I/ot mo remind the iJouso of a statement of Dr, Ansari, who can 
not be charged with being influenced by views of the Government. 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr. Ansari in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters ? Let mo 
note the snub no administered to the red-flagged youths : — 

“Even those who are waiving the red fla" should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but brieve in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government. 

Mr. Bhitlahhai Desai^ leader of the Opposition, received cheers as ho rose to sum 
up tho case for the Opposition. Ho said that there was a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the Government and tho Opposition. The former did not concede the 
right of freedom to man or to the Press and all tliat it cared for was to cloak its 
naked autocraev by hyiiocritio acts such as bringing in the court of law to pnmsh a 
man for publishing an article, which the Government had already prescribed. Similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of preventing people from pro- 
moting industries in the country, so that tho children in tho country might not starve. 
Grtfiitli had disclosed tho mentality of the people, who never wished to part with 
power 'While Sir N. N. Sircar by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this Bio 
debate should bo lifted to higher considerations. Mr, Desai maintained, flrstlj', that civil 
disobedience would bo lesorted to whenever found necessary and wliilo declaring tho 
present suspension of tho movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable, regards tho terrorists Mr. 
Desai made it clear that however much he and the Congress condemned teviorism, they 
30 uld not dissociate from their mind the motive which prompted a man to commit a 
irirae. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate tho causes which led to it lie 
appealed to the House to reject tho Bill. (Applause) 

Sir Henry Graik^ winding up the debate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
deal with terrorism. As for communism, though it would not 'bo dangerous for some 
years to come the danger was there and should ho provided for. As for communalism 
he reminded tho house of the recent events in Biliar, Madras and the Punjab and asked 
them not to bury the head in the hand. He regretted that the word ‘Liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of proportion. 

* The House divided at 7 p. m, and rejected tlie motion for consideration of tho Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and G1 for. The result wms acclaimed 
with tremendous, prolonged and some what vociferous cheering bv tho Opposition. 
The V hips of tho Congress Party received congratulations from all sides of tlio House. 
The House then adjourned. 


Civil Pr. Code AiiExn. Bill 

13tb. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Henry Cra i7; moved to-day that the Bill amending tho 
Code of Civil Procediiro 190S, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
judgment-debtors from detention in civil prison and confine such detentions to debtors 
proved to be recalcitrant. 

Mr. Ranga described the hardships of the peasants and said that it was high time 
the Government should try to do something for them and that they should at least 
be placed on the same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people. 

The discussion of tho Bill ivas briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
supnort to the measure, Mr. N, M. Joslu observing “One step is enough for mo”. 

Mr. Chapman Morlitner^ s anxiety was only as regards commercial debtors whose 
case stood on a different footing. Tho Bill was referred to a Select Committee. . 


President of the Assembly.^ in the course of a press statement 
said that peoples representatives have justified people’s trust by throwing tho Bill by 
mich a big majority. All Bengal representatives including Sj. Araarendranath Chattorjeo 
Dr. Iramatlia Banei-jee, Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chundor, Mr. Lakshmi Kanta Moitra.and 
Mr. burjya Som wanted to speak, but none of them got an opportunity. 
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THE TIOEROY’S ADDRESS 

Durr o^r Cahbo^? Blocks 

6'*r ZafruUah Khan^s motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent ‘ad 
valorem’, was carried. During the discussion, in wnich Mr. B. Das spoke, the 
CJommerce Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that, as a result of the reduction, the local manufacturers would be 
able to capture the entire market. 

PAYiiEXT Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the “Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee. He said that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
considerable advances had been made in respect of the extension of the scope of Bie 
Bill, securing prompt payment of wages and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act. He exiilained these changes and added that the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F. E, James moved that the Bill be recirculated. Mr. James said tliat the 
Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, made extensive alterations and 
affected classes of labour ei*s who originally were not intended to be brought in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Joshi, supported by Mr, Y, Y, Giri, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure. 

Mr. Mitchell opposed recirculation, hut proposed to meet the members interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number of amendments to it on the next day 
when the^ question whether the Bill should bo i^rooeeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be decided. 

Mr. James withdrew his recirculation motion and, pending the discussion to- 
morrow, the House agreed to take up consideration of the Bill on the 16th. The 
House then adjourned till the 16th. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16th. SEPTEMBER : — ^The Yiceroy addressed both the Houses of the Legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of the general conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency, among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civjl aviation and broadcasting, and finally advised India to 
work the new constitution which, in his opinion, was a great gain to India. 

The Yiceroy announced his decision to recommend the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, as the provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure the inauguration of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to the stability and success of the new Governments, 

His Excellency said that the new constitution w’ould be introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of the Crown here the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals. Lord Y^illingdon was glad that during his Yiceroy alty the agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had been consummated and the Act passed which for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates the whole of India for the purposes of common con- 
cern tinder a single Government. 

His Excellency the Yiceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said : — 


* For the first time in the history of the Legislative Assembly the Yiceroy ’s address 
was boycotted by a section of tlie House. The Congress party abstained from to-day’s 
function, and even though seats have been spread the emptiness of the non-official 
benches in coustrast to the overcrowding on the official side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some members who were allotted back seats drift- 
ing to the * front in order to be able to hear the Yiceroy better. It seemed that the 
Congress parh' stood confronted by rival propositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative protest where the v iceroy announced his 
recommendation of the Criminal Law Bill and some others suggesting that thej^ 
should walk out at that hour. The party lendero thought, therefore, mat the best 
course was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
Beats and they alone provided a Eliadder setting to the sombre dark of moiming 
dresses. 
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Gentlomoii} — Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address liom members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting India, 'but 
before doing so I wish to Jaako a brief reference ^ of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Field- Marshal Sir Phillip Clietwodo’s term of office as Commander^in-Cliief 
has been one of tlie most eventful within living memory for the army in India, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services Biat he has rendered to India. 

KiNG-EMrEKOn’s Silver Jubilee 

In addressing the members of the T/egislativo Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25tli annivei’sary of tho accession of his Majesty the 
King-Emporor to the throne and that the princes and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Crown and of tlieir sympathy for those^ in need 
by responding to ray appeal on bohalf of a fund to commemorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. I am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge how magnificently 
my expectations have been fulfilled. From every part of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm^ which 
accompanied tho jubilee celebrations not only in tho larger towns but also in small 
and remote villages. Tho efforts of a few misguided people here and tliere to mar tho 
occasion only served to show how few such persons were ^and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the peo])le of India everywhere were eager to show their 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The response to ray appeal has been equally 
gratifjdng and it is evidence of the generosity of tho princes ana people *of India that 
the total collections for the Silver Jubilee Fund amount to the splendid sum of over 
Ks. 125 lakhs. The result coiUd not have been achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those throughout the lengtli and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to the success of the fund I accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, I am certain, be a cause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
Eing-Emporor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
in sickness and distress. 


Foueigi? Atfaius 

I now turn to foreign affairs. As regards Nepal I would only say that 1934 added still 
another year to the long tale of unbroken friendship and mutuaf confidence which are 
traditional between India and this lier only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilgit 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmere in 
March last, the civil and military administration of the trans-Indus portion of the 
Gilgit IiVazarat was taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of last montli. 
Tho^ change without diminishing tho suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave ?) 
undivided local control in tho hands of the Government of ludia on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier. I am happy to be in a position to assure the house that 
tho reorganisation has hceen completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. 


Chinese Turkestan 

Beyond the Gilgit frontier stands Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, tlie westernmost 
province of China. In this pvoyinco tho situation continues to bo obscure and uncer- 
tain. My Government learnt with concern of the distress caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important province and tho ensuing dislocation of the 
ancient commerce between India and China by the Earakoram passes. The Indian 
traders m Sinkiang have unfortunately suffered much hardship and loss both to life 
and property, but there are signs that the efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Eashgar 
in their ^lialf are bearing fruit. Indeed one of the most affecting tributes of loyiuty 
to the Eing-Emperor came from these very traders who despite all hardships and 
msses in this distant land combined to contribute a sum of several thousand nipees to 
his Majesty s Silver Jubilee Fund. Our sympathies are with tho local Sinkiang 
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authorities and vrith the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control — a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Ixdo-Afghan Trade 

ATy Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti- 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New RELAnoxsHiF with Arab Coast Rulers 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long^ standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and ^ have accepted special responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties. And in view of the fact that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airways 
route on tliat coast ana of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the concurrence of his Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Henjam and Basidu. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
fhe^ frucial coast Shaikhs have concluded agreements with the British Government which 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft which form a link of ever-increasing importance 
in the empire chain of communications — a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest. I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by air through their territories. 
Tlieir loyalty to their ancient associations with the ' British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Yiceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 


Quetta EARXirquAjsx 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world- wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon. members are aware, recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
country. Tlie outstanding feature of the* scene of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner in which the troops 
of the Quetta garrison— officers and men — were organised for relief and rescue work. 
I had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta. I now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
who have spared no eliorte to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of the Punjab, 
Bombay and the North-TTest Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and their officers for the efficient organizations set up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and world- 
wide sympathy that has been shown in resnonse to my appeal for funds. It is 
evident that the damage which has been caused amounts to several crores of rupees 
and we shall need all the money we can collect if we are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have been rendered homeless and destitute. 

Belimitatiox op Sixo-Burmese Froxtieu 

The problem of the delimitation of the tindemarcated fi’ontier between Burma and 
Cliina, to which I referi’ed w’hen I last addressed this House, has advanced a sta^e 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Llajestys 
Government in the united Kingdom and the Government of India, on the one hand, 
and the Chinese Government, on the other liand, by an exchange of notes. A joint 
boundary commission, with a neutral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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has been appointed to dotorraino tlio southern section of the undomarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan, The League has been fortunate in seouring the services 
of Col. Iseiin of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This officer has 
the experience of liaving successfully and imi)artially determined the frontier between 
Iraq^ and Syria and is thus particularly well qualiiied to preside over the labours of 
the commission on the Indo-Chineso frontier. The commission hopes to assemble by 
Dec. 1 next and start operations immediately. 

Inoo-Burma Tuade Agheement 

"Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind hon. members that when I add- 
ressed them in January last I mentioned tliat tlie qiiestion of the trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma after separation was the simjcct of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations havo no\y been con- 
cluded and the agreement which lias been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council which were recently published for general information.^ These 
draft orders will in duo course bo laia before Parliament in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution Act, and it would perhaps bo inappropriate at this 
stage to discuss them in any detail. I would, however, say that they represent the 
agreed opinions of my Government and of tlio Government of Burma as to the regime 
which is best calculated to create aa atmosphere in which the two countries may 
during the period of transition soberly and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Lvjdians ijt Zazibae 

I am aware of the deep interest which hon, members havo consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year in the position of Indians in Zanzibar. The general 
question is still the subject of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The decision of the Secretary of State for tiio 
colonies that if specific cases of hardship alleged to have resulted from the operation 
of tlie cloves decrees are brought locally to the notice of the Government of Zanziber 
they will be most carefully investigated by that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies has already been announced. 
All that I can do at this stage is to assure hon. members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 

Kenya Marketing Legislation 

Hon. members wdll remember that in the course of my last address to tlio two 
Houses of the Centoral Legislature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regaiding the probable effects of the Marketing Bill which had been gazetted in Kenya 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been published, together with the 
comments of the Governors of Kenj\a, Uganda and Tanganyika. I also informed hon. 
memers that, in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Konya 
Government had agreed to defer progress witli the Bill pending consideration 
of Mr. Mcnon’s report. It was not to be expected that legislation which had 
already been announced on the lines of that existing in the sister territories 
of Uganda and Tanganyika and of which the jirimary object was to improve 
methods of marketing would be abandoned. The Government of India, tlierefore, 
bent 'their efforts to securing such amendments in the Bill as would reduce the 
hardships and remove the apprehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
The provision of the Bill which evoked the liveliest criticism was that relating to the 
grant of exclusive licences. It was feared that if, as originally proposed, tlie Governor 
m Council was entitled to issue exclusive licences without reference to the Legislative 
('ouncil, there would bo neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
discussing tlie question whether the issue of such licences was necessary or justified. 
In order to meet this objection, the Government of Kenya havo inserted a provision 
in tho Bill to the effect that the application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
t? any particular type of produce shall ^ bo effcctea by a motion in the Legislative 
Council after 14 days^ notice has been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
licences, the chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might bo 
unduly restricted and that they might be located at inconvenient distances from the 
existing markets. In this respect the Goveimment of Kenya had agreed to give an 
assinanco that all important markets existing at present would be declafcd as buying 
centres. It is understood that the Government of Kenya have gone further and have 
inserted an amendment in the Bill itself proriding that trading centres will automati- 
oaily be markets under the Ordinance, Certain subsidiary amendments such as the 
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proTOion that reasons for the refusal to grant or rene\r a licence shall he recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a categorical assurance lias been given 
both by the ^ Colonial Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble members are aware, the Secretary of State for .the Colonies 
has agreed that the BUI should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it ^ passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to further representations by us, 
should these become necessary. 

Indian Reseabch Fund Association. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Research Fund Association. The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Government. The Centol 
Legislature is represented on its governing body by two members elected by the 
IjCgislative Assembly and one member elected by the Council of State, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by tJie association is widely known. This 
must he my excuse for referring to the subject. I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, which was founded in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The^ Medical Research Council in England was 
started only during the Great War. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict our country such as malaria, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In Kala-Azar notable^ success has been achieved through investiga- 
tions made by a special commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in the eastern parts of India, may now be said to have 
been brought definitely under contyql. During more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with cholera have been receiving intensive study and I am informed that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries _ now being carried out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of tliis formidable epidemic disease, ^ilalaria is a 
disease of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems. I need 
hardly remind hon. members that it was an officer of the Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial problems. The malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moment one of its parties is engaged in a sur\’'ey of Quetta and 
its environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health. AjI of us perhaps are familiar by now with the term deficiency 
disease and all that it connotes. The Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance ^ and among its most notable achievements are 
the researches in nutrition carried out in Coonoor by Sir Robert McCarrison, who has 
earned a world- wide reputation and has brought credit to himself and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of the association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Medical Research and the 
records of the malaria survey publications issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non-fechnica! articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The accoimt that I have given of the actirities of the association 
has had to he brief. It must not be regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to focus interest on a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of the research worker is often to 
miss both because of the highly technical nature of his investigation and the compara- 
tive infrequency of dramatic discoveries, hut these latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only tlie satisfaction 
that comes of duty conscientiously done. Our more enlightened age should at least 
lend thorn the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially cumulative 
character of scientific discovery. 

Surplus Stocks op Quinine 

Hon. members will ho interested to hear of a recent decision taken by my Gov- 
ernment about the disposal of our surplus stocks of quininq. Although pnblic'lieaUh 
is a transferred provincial subject, the Government of India decided some time ago 
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that they 'should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
tiossible emorgeacies. Tlio recent rdistressing expeiionco of Coylon where the incidonco 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidiy depleted locally pailaole sup- 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of the decision. The surplus to which I have referred 
represents the stock of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of ray Government for some time past ConsidoriPg the constitutional position wo 
wore under no obligation to distribute it to local Governments below tlie prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were offered supplies in addi- 
tion to tlieir normal annual requirements at a price lower than tlie cost of production 
so that thoy may be enabled to extend ‘quinisation* of the people at a smallar cost 
than would lie incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar- 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government found them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufRcient rapidity oven at the 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured wdth the lull consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to financial profit hut in order to convert into cash a commodity for which 
there was no effective ofiioial demand and thus make available funds that might be 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts not having met witli 
appreciable success it was decided recently to -distribute 45,000 lbs. free to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will be distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at their expense, 
^e amount wbiob is pToposed to bo disixibuteii coTut^ morn tbtfn bxiii iiio uxtM- 
able surplus wnich at the end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and^ represents at the 
current market price of quinine a gift of Ils. 10 lakhs to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in the rural areas and suplement in the 
field of public health the assistance tliat the contribution of one crore announced by 
the hon. Finance Member during his last budget speech was designed to provide to- 
wards rural reconstruction, 

Ikdu’s Fokeiqn Tkaue 

You will, I tiling expect mo to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at tlie present time is of great public interest. 1 refer to India’s foreign trade. Nine 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious -optimism in spite of the 
disabilities under which ^ international trade was tlien labouring. It is a matter for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of tlm long awaited recovery j on the 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over import in order to protect her foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating tliat note of optimism. India’s exports of mcrohandiso for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small^ increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total it must be remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchiises of raw cotton by Japan. On 
this one head of our ti'ade accounts alone, namely .cotton purchase hy Japan, tnere has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in. ^the present year. Omitting this excep- 
tional item India s export trade in other commodities has improved by three crores m 
comparison witli l^t year. Hon, members may bo interested more particularly in the 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy — countries in which the most stringent 
measures of control have been imposed. In the case of Germany our information is 
based on the rcjiorts of our trade commissioner in Hamburg who has made a critical 
exatamation of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs us that in the last 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to tho extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent ; m tho first quarter of 1935 the balance w«as oven showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 million reichmarks ; for the second quarter of 1935 tlio balance 
has again swung m India’s favour and Germany has imported from India goods valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might have been expected from the new and stringent 
sysmm of import control our exports in tho first four months of this year have fallen 
off by 6 per cent only I quote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the dangers with wdiich the course of international trade is 
now beset and they will contmue to watch the situation with tho most serious care. 

Hefore I leave this subject may I bring one circumstance to tlio notice of those 
who may have found httle consolation in a comparison of tho trade figures of prede- 
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pression years with those of the present day. I would ask them to reraemher that 
world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 and 
that values in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Matters 

I turn now to certain industrial matters of interest. The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in our thoughts in recent montlis. You will, I am sure, share mv 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents was, with one exception^ the worst mining disaster that has occurred in India. 
In spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto" lias 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment further upon tliem except to say that I trust that 
the results of the courts’ investigations will be to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can he minimised. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Mines (Amendment) Act which will reduce 
the hours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners. 

As most of you are probably aware we have now constituted within tho Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and tlio advisory 
council for tins subject held recently its first meeting in Simla. I am glad to say that 
we have seemed the coloration of the provincial Governments, of tho leading States 
and of prominent non-officials on this council. 'W'e have started on a small scale, but 
it is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence in the advancement of industry, it is my hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti- 
cularly to those who by reason of the small scale on which they work are unable to 
undertake research^ for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adeopate expert advice. 

Civil Aviation is a subject which will during the next few years force itselt increas- 
ingly upon us all. You will remember that about a year ago we undertook an impor- 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring the main trans-India route 
and certmn internal routes into line with modern ideas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation experts and the engineers we have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public TTorks department to carry 
out the programme directly. The estimated cost of the works was Rs. 92,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Rs. 16 lakhs and for lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with works for which special surveys have to bo 
made will naturally be rather slower, but the outlines of tne programme as a whole 
are being filled in. “W'e are now faced with the introduction of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-India services. These changes will 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and 1 hofie that 
our ground organisation will be developed fast enough to meet the demands of the air. 

A less spectecular but not less useful branch of official activity is the administra- 
tion of Road Fund. Your resolutions of ApriK1934 prolonged the life of tlie road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view in dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the reserve in the account was a 
most welcome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. Ii8 
i^s from the reserve— this sum representing resources actually in lumd plus the 
adffitional resources likely to accrue during the execution of the works. Wo have not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved by the committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam aud Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the new 

B rovinces of Orissa and Sind will bo specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
rissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sind. 

You are aware that for some time past my Government have been giving attention 
to the development of broadcasting. At the last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
which of our many needs this fund should be devoted. We are already erecting a 
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large transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast programmes in English and in Urdu. 
This station will, I hopo, be ready for use boforo the ond of tuts year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly bo needed and wo Iiopo to instal now and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay. ‘W'hether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwavo stations to complete a broadcasting framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yot say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included in 
the fund will then bo prepared. 

Fall in Railw'at Earnings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so 'welcome a feature of tlio previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, though I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a croro below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position o! Indian railways will 
again become serious. 1 can only add at present that Government are fully alivo^ to 
tlie gravity of the situation witli those responsible for the administration of !]tadian 
railways in order that wliatover stops are possible may bo taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Reserve Bank or India 

This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of tlio currency and exchange and for 
making the stening remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Govornmont of 
India currency notes in the form 'with wdiich the public is familiar. In due course 
those will be replaced by the bank's own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
Avhen the scheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From tliat date tlie 
Ressrvo Bank became a central bank in the full meaning of the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 


Rural DEVELOPiiENi Sciiesie 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year’s ro- 
vonue surplus, a sum of Ks. 113 lakhs should he distributed to tho provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been uuiyersally w'elcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of tliis grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement, Tho local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to wliich the balance could bo put and 
their proposals have been scmtinized by the Government of India boforo their approval 
was accorded. A statement has recently been laid on tho table of this House which 
shows the objects to winch tho money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they aro adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of tho total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will ho spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Ks. 19 lakhs on schemes for general improvement in tlie villages, Rs. 12 lakhs on tho 
improvement of village roads and Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 
of the times is that in certain provinces money will be spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment in the villages. Jly hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving tho condi- 
tions of life m tho villages in which nmo-tentha of tho population live 


Govt, of Indu Act 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985. A great and difiioult task 
lias thus been completed by Parliameut, after an expression, clirect or indirect of tho 
views of all sections of the peopl^ of British India and prolonged oonsnltation with 
the princes of India hero and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. \Ve have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
pmetimes failed. It is the business of inen of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of ^ our total achievement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if 1 may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Ticeroyalty tliere 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
nayseS took office over four years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates tlie whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great country. The second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will Cease to be agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of tho British Government 
but of all gi-eat rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of ^dia now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s poUtleal aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Gkeit Fotextialities or Developmext 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment. Everything is to be gained by taking up the new proffered pie 
of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
tion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been 
designed for the period of its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not be my task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its 
constitutional and I trust harmonious development. 

Tribute to kew Yiceroy 

I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has himself been a builder in the construc- 
tion of your policy, one who will 1 know bring to the service of the Crown here 
fullest sympathy with your aspirations and ideals. I feel the greatest confidence that 
when he comes to the stage, which I have now reached my life here as Viceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as you have so 
generously accorded to me. 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the stops by 
which and at which the new constitution will be brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for me at the stage to give any indication of precise^ dates hut as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the ppvincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must he solved before the new 
constitutions in provinces and at the centre can be introduced. We shall spare no 
efforts which will enable us to introduce tho new order of things at the earliest possi- 
ble date. In conformity with this intention tho committee appointed by his Majesty’s 
Government to report on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in Simla before the end of the present month, that is within two months 
of the date of the Royal assent. We have secured, as the chairman of that committee, 
an electoral autliority of great emiuenco in Sir T^aurie Hammond, while with him will 
be associated two Indian members whose experience as High Court judges ensures that 
judicial outlook and strict impartiality which are so essential- The problems which face 
tho committee are of great comiilexity but I am confident that they will prove equal to 
the task. 

In conclusion I wish to make an appeal which is not new but which is uppermost 
in my mind at the present time. No system of Parliamentary Government can be 
expected to wort successfully and for the benefit of the people as a whole without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a ^villingness on the Part of all sections of 
tho people to prefer the ^vidor interests of the whole body politic to tho narrower 
interests of tlieir own particular section. As I said not long ago, in a^ speech at 
Allahabad, tho shadow of communal strife is hanging at this time over India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all tlioughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favoiirablo to its successful developments that shadow must 
bo dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this country and desjro to see 
it well-governed by its own people to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all commimities. 

Cr. L.w Amexdmekt Bill 

On Thursday last tho Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take into consideration tho bill to give permanence to 
tho Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1031, and to certmn provisions of tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 

I had lioped that tlio Assembly would share wdth the Government tho responsibi- 
lity for this measuro. Their refusal to do so has transferred the responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all tho implications of tho action or inaction on my 
part I havo decided, in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of tho British India, to give the Assembly an opportunity to consider their 
decision and tho Bill will be brought before that llouso again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against tho Bill have already neon discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering the passage of the Bill to be essential. Wo 
are on tho eve of important changes in tho conslitution of India W’itliin tho next two 
years. The primary responsibility for tho maintenance of peace and good Government 
in the provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in tho most favourable conditions possible to tho stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in tho country. Communal unrest, as 
I havo ah’cady said, is unforhmately a more serious danger than for many years past. 
The experience of all local Governments has been that tho provisions of this Bill give 
them powers who are offeotivo in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
ing the publication of incitements to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential. I am myself satisfied that they are 
right and this I would bo failing in my duty if I did not use my special powers to 
secure that these Govornmonts have these powers during the remainder of tho present 
constitution and that tho new Governments shall also havo thorn w’hon they take over 
the rest of Government. And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full confidence that you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always characterised the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers. 

RsmAL OF Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

17ih. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non-official busi- 
ness. The discussion adjourned from the Delhi session was resumed on Mr. /?. Das*s 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1903. 

Sir N, N, Sircar ( Law Member) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 5G cases, which number miglit havo increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of tho Congresss Committee, were convicted of violent enme. This 
proved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
tions, were nominated by men who ^ believed in violence, though they found it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Cliinese pirates often used tho Red 
Cross 11^. Sir Nripendra dealt with tho question of percentage of violent crime and 
said that this was ^ not so small as Mr. Gnanasyam Gupta thought. In tho Chittagong 
caso tho actual raid or s were probably a hundred or two hundred. Ho read extracts 
from tlie evidence of the leader of the conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Uongress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
were part of the terrorist organization and tho number involved by reason of the 
monso activity of the Congress at Chittagong could safely be put at several thousands, 
ine otlier instances were tho Chcohua ‘hat* case in Midnap ore and the recent inter-iiro- 
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vicial case tried at Alipore, Continuing, the Law Memher said that it had been stated 
that repression could not remove terrorism. No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was the result of compelling necessity Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
i^ore the findings of the court. That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the cult of violence had reached the people even in the remote parts of the 
province. Mr. A. C. Butt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinces were flowing with milk and honey. (Mr. 
Joshi : There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of the Opposition had 
^Yarned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
dience being launched. The Law Member considered tliat as a much lesser evil than the 
certainty of anachy and chaos if the law was replaced. He characterised Mr. Dosai’s 
speech the other day as remaining high up in the air and never coming down from 
it to the hard realities of the world in which they lived. The Law Member ended by 
appealing to tlie House to reject Mr. B. Das’s Bill. 

Mr. Shamlal said that he as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give instances from judicial records to show how tlie special powers given 
to the Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated by the ponce, and how 
titles were conferred on the police and the magistracy by the Government. 'Wlien 
the Lahore conspiracy case was proceeding the approvers said that tliey w’anted to be 
taken out of the custody without which they could not give out tlie facts. An applica- 
tion was made to the High Court asking ior orders for their removal from police 
custody, hut the Government, in exercise of their special powers, issued an order de- 
claring the Fort, in which approvers were kept, as a jail, thus defeating the object of 
the defence application. Mr. Shamlal multiplied instances where he alleged tlie 0. T. B. 
and the magistracy were involved in committing prejury and forgery and declared that 
such officials would surely abuse the special powers. He reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused in tlie Lffiore conspiracy case, namely, that they were deter- 
mined to become terorists only after they saw a Police Superintendent himself deal 
lathi blows on Lala Lajpat Kai. (Yoice : Shame 1). Mr. Shamlal said that terrorism 
was due to British aomination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would. 

Mr. N, Bardoloi narrated his experinces in Assam, "where he said authorities them- 
selves had practised violence in many cases. Terrorism in Bengal was due to con- 
tinued repression and suppression practised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 
class agmst class. Mr. Bardoloi had not finished when the House adjourned. 

Lsdia-K CorrEE Bill 

18tb. SEPTEMBER :--Official busines^’ was transacted in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Zafartilla Khan introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the 
promotion of the cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coffee. 

Other OrnciAL Bills 

Sir N, N, Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate cert^ 
proceedings of the Allahabad High Court. This Bill was called Jubbulpore and Chatis- 
garh Bivisions Bivorce Proceedings Yalidation Bill. Four Government measures were 
then passed. They were Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial Insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

Indian Motor Yehicles Bill 

Biscnssion was then taken up of the hill te amend Indian Motor Yehicles Act. Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, which motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

PAYilENT OF TYaGES BiLL 

Ml*. Z). Mitchell informed that the Government had decided to take up discu- 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on the commencement of the Belhi session %vl^ 
a view to fully consider the amendments tabled by several members and also certain 
opinions in the meanwhile on important changes made in the Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board's report on the enquiry into the claim of Messrs. H, M. Patel and Com- 
pany, Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shuttles 
is published. The Board have found tho claim to be unsubstantiated and the Govern- 
ment of India accept this finding. 
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Ml-. Asa/" Alt moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He- complained 
that certain principles had boon adopted in the Bill, which wore unknown to juris- 
prudenco. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

Sir Zafrnllah Khan introduced tho Coffco Cess Bill and said tliat it was non- 
controversial and was being introduced because a preponderating majonty of glowers 
favoiu’cd tho proposal wliicli also had tho support of tlio Govoruments of Madras, Goorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Indians in Zanzibar 

Pandit Oovindhallahh Pant moved : ‘‘This Assembly recommends to tho Govemor- 
GenevaU in- Council to tako all effective stojis in tho into rests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar.” 

IIo said that tlio history of Indians overseas Iiad been one of unrelieved 
liarassmont and liumiliation and had been particularlj" marked in the countries included 
in tliat pretentions eujihcmism tho “British Commonwealth.” The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending tlieir sphere of influence 
to build railways or to acquire maritime places. They had never demanded reser^- 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at tho invitation of the 
Sultan. Tiio Indians everywhere wore in a minority, IIo quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr. Menon’s Report, written in an inimitable stylo, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of tho Clove Growlers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Bartel v, wlio had 
unsuccessfully competed with Indians in tho clove export trade. Tho Zanzibar decrees 
were definitely racial. He did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
tlieir best, but asked what the best meant. 

Sir Girija Bojpai felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas iliero 
was always agreement between the Government of India and tlie people. Tiniile agree- 
ing that the Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Governinent of 
India would press tho Indian point witli a vieiv to protect Indian interests, Sir Ginja 
Sanker could not see how they could prevent tho Zanzibar Government irom taking 
action under tlie decree. 

Tho resolution which tho Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged. Tiie House then rose for the day. 

Quetta Earthquake Inquirt 

19ih. SEPTEMBER : — Mr, P. S. Kumarastcami Raju rose to move the following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of officials, and non-officials, be forthwith 
appointed in order to investigate and report as to whetlier the situation arising out of 
the recent eartliquako in British Beluchistan, and particularly in tlie town of Quetta, 
lias been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for the rescue of tho 
living, wounded and buried, salvage of property and transference of tlie wounded and 
injured outside the atTected area.’^ 

The mover fully appreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but pleaded that tliat could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations mado after the earthquake. Ho referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that tlio answers given in the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public. 
He asked why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as tlie Government and the public were benefftted by help given 
by Congress leaaors like Mr. Rajendra Prasad in tho Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. G, R, P. Tottenham^ Army tSccretary, said that the mover wished by the re- 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get away from the fact tliat tiie real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion.”- -(Applause). Speaking on be- 
half of tho army, Mr, Tottenham said that lie had hoped that tho magnificent conduct of 
General Karslake and the troops would lead to bettor feeling and bettor understanding 
between tlio people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
danger. Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 
charge. Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by tho excavations. 
Behveen June and August OCX) corpses had been discovered. Of those 117 wore in the 
civil lines of whom all cxcopt three were found in the hods. As regards 500 found in 
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the city only eight were found outside their houses. This e\ndenco proved conclusively 
that ninety per cent, of the people had died immediately. He had full records of the 
heroic deeds of the British and Indian soldiers. 

^Mr. Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair critics to be wise after tho 
event. The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
hut these were possibilities which General Karslake had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent further loss of life. Mf. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai^ speaking from pei'sonal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. G. G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, hut were held up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Uewan 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free hand, would have allowed 
volimteers hut the military handicapped him. The speaker wanted an enquiry 
whetlier the troops were " adequate ; whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely. 'W'hile he praised tho Englishmen, 
and women, the N. W. R, and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Achesoju Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would come from an 
enquiry. The House had heard nothing but suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shi-ed of evidence in support. The Government was asked to accept 
the^ position of an accused before even a “prlma facie” case had been established 
against them. Tlie Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they £d for the evacuation of the sick and the wonnded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai^ winding up the case for the Opposition, said that the r^olu- 
tion had been drafted by himself though by ballot it fell on Mr, Raju’s lot to move it. He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained no charge and no 
insinuation. Why then did the Government members talk like an accused. Was that 
tho case of a guilty conscience ? It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every great disaster like a famine so that its lessons would be learnt 
for the future. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
If .the Government had a good case, tliey would be able to satisfy the committee. All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred. “But those who excuse themselves accuse themselves. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for the 
work of extricating twenty-six thousand. At tliat time voluntary help should have 
been taken. “Ih^en sixty thousand could Iiave worked (applause). People of Shikarpur 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the train was cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment. 
Mr. Desai asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out chinaware, even if there was a chance 
of saving one soul (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atiucious 
act. The true issue was whether more men could not have been saved, whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life. 

Sir Henry Craih vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occurred with such terrible suddenness resulting in stark lioiTor, 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to the sufferers and a single-mind- 
ed desire to provide comforts for them. Indeed, tlie disaster had caused the ^ sympathy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Opposition here 
was out to discredit tho Government and destroyed the Governments prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earthquake to political advantage on the basis of unfounded 
inimours and distortion of facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders. Sir Henry 
^Craik. pointed out that Mr. Gandhi did not apply till June 8 and even if permission 
were given, the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
use. Mr, Rajendra Prasad never made any suggestion tliat he should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party should bo allowed to go there. 

Chandhuri Sir Zafrullah Khan in winding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government : “The Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
ready to agree to appoinhnent of an advisory or consultative committee to assist the 
authorities with regard to (a) the salvage of property and th) questions connected with 
tho resettlement of tiie civil population. Tne Government are further prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visii 
Quetta (applause). , , . , ^ i 

The Conffress side moved for closure which on division was rejected by ^ 57 votes 

Sir Ootoa^i Jehaugir said that the resolution contained dirty^ insinuation againsi 
tlie Army. lio liad never liad the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than thai 
delivered by the leader of the Opposition. It was unworthy of him and unworthy oi 
the occasion. The rcsolvition contained malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would bo no party to it. 

Mr. Ane 7 j strongly protested against the manner Sir Cowasji liad^ attacked Mr 
Bhulabhai Besai. it was mischiovons. Bo only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regrei 
it in a calmer moment Mr. Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (official 
benches June 7). 

Dr. ^laiiddfrt explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to he alive after tliree 
days dying under tlio debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during tho earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit 0. B. Pant considered it unfair for tho Government to imagine that the 
Congress were trying to exploit tho earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and the resolution was lost by Gl to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The Bouse then adjourned. 


iNDo-RomiA TninuNM. BEront 

20lh. SEPTEMBER iSir James Grigg moved to-day the consideration of the repor 
oi the Indo -Burma Tribunal. 

Mr, Nixon explained at length tho entire case as lie had been associated with thh 
question. He said that the Burrna Government liad asked for ‘‘a neutral and impartia 
Tribunal’* in order to deal with tho question, probably on the ground that the^ 
wished themselves and tho Government of India to .bo placed in a position o 
equality. The Round Table Conference papers fcontomnlatea association with the 
Tribunal of tho mombors of tlio Standing Einanco" Committee, but the J. P. G. repor 
omitted reference there to. “lYhatevor tho reason for this omission the fact was tba 
when tho* Tribunal was sot up the old Assembly was about to die and the nev 
Assembly would not have liked tho old members of the Standing Committee to hi 
associated with tlio Tribunal and the new Committco could not have been electee 
until Febmary. As regards the historical approach Mr. FTixon showed how tlu 
method, firstly, of analysis of the debt, and, secondly, of tho debtor and creditor liac 
created insuperable difficulties in arriving at a settlement. In tliis connection h< 
criticised the Congress Committee’s report. He said finally that they had decidec 
that the only method was the dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr, Qaitbaj Mr. B, Das and Mr. Afathradas "f^ssanji moved various othei 
motions proposing to reject the Tribunal’s report. 

Mr. Qauba said that Mr. Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issuo naraeh 
the Tribunal’s report. The Tribunal did not consist of experts. It was constituted 
behind the back of India and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries. In a matter like this, the historical approach was 
the ppper coulee as had been adopted by tho Congress Committee. Gauhf 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for fixing seven and a half percent ratk 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and modo of payment 
also was wrong. What was worse was that loans woiud hereafter bo secured from 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on the security of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure was unknown in constitutional history. Ho finally said 
that Burma had been separated because British Imperialism wanted it. 

Mr, B, Das said that India had no confidonco in the tribunal as it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in the financial solvency of Burma. Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of the customs aud excise. So fictitious an adjustment of 
Burma s present contribution to the Central finances to eiglit per cent was entirelv 
wrong, to. Das insisted that Burma should pay part of tho expenses of the India 
Office and a full share of the debt pensionary charges. 

V. Thein J/aunp upheld the view of the Finance Committee of tho Burma 
Council and said that there should he no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
now paid India 167 crores in the shape of surpluses. As regards the ratio^ if 
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calculated on the basis of revenue, it 'w^orkcd at four per cent, on the basis of 
population five per cent and on the economic basis six and a half per cent 

Air. Mathradas Visanji said that Mr. Nixon had complained of the indifference of 
the public to his report, ^7hen he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu- 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature, OfScial 
representation in such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal would have been materially different. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin also took the view that the historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure must 
also bo decided along with the ratio and there must be a guarantee for payment of 
India’s debt, either through the control of Burma’s currency till the debt was raised or 
by making Britain stand surety. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER ‘When the Assembly met .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of the Coffee Cess Bill and said that though the bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight in 
the beginning. The proceeds of the duty will be devoted for propaganda outside India. 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that he could not say exactly how many members of the proposed committee 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and they had a large area under plantation there should be a 
large number of Indian representation on the committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation would not bo 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das moved that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 15. He said that the Government’s own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during the last fifteen years and there was 
not much scope for future expansion. 

^ Mr. Milltgan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill. The Bill pro- 
mised a solution and the House should reject the argumente of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking. He did not think that any 
section of the House shared those views. Yoicos — ^We do.” (Laughterl. Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had made fabulous wealth. He knew from the experienco 
of tea propaganda that the masses in tlie south drank coffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged their services. Ninety-eight per cent of the coffee-grow- 
ers supported tlie proposal for the Cess Committee. 

Air. DeSouza^ speaking on behalf of the coffee-growers, asked the House whether 
they would bo indifferent to the industry in which was invested ten crores of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India’s trade balance by exporting two crores worth 
of coffee . 

Mr. AL. Chetiiar said tliat ho would not press the motion for a Select Committee if 
guarantee was given that the provincial governments’ nominees on the Cess Committee 
would bo Indians. 

Sir Zafarullak Khan^ Commerce Member, replying to the debate said tliat he did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good deal of sympathy with the point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyengar, but it was impossible for three 
sane men to convert the whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
to show how the exports to the United Kingdom had come down to a tiiird during 
the past four years and to Prance down to a half. The industry was not in a flonrshing 
condition and as a result of the cess the small planter would benefit even more than 
the bigger planter, . \ 

The House rejected both Pandit Nilakantha^ Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Chetty’s for Select Committee and took the Bill into consideration, 

Tliein Maung moved an amendment proposing the inclusion of Burma in the 
scheme. 'Q. Thein Maung’s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullak Khan assured tlie mover that it was^ not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma thai she was excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed, 

A DivoncE Bill (coxtd.) 

Sir iV, N* Sarcar next moved consideration of the Jnbbulpur Clibattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bill which proposes to remove doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of the Allahabad High Court. 

10 
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Mr. Sriprakas moved roferenoo to n Select Committee. Bie moLon ^as defeated. 
Tlio Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir 2\, Zv. 
the leader of the opposition liad mentioned certain points winch might require an 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. Tho House then 
adjourned. 

Hepe^l or CimimAL Law Ahekd. Act 1903 (cokxd.) 

24t!i. SEPTEMBER :-~The Assembly met to-day in order to continue tho debate 
on Mr. B, Bus's BUI to repeal tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1903, and to consider 
otlier non-official Bills. , . i i • 

Mr. N, C\ Bardoloi, supporting the Bill, said that tho laws were being abused m 
Bengal by tho Executive and tho Folice. 

Sir Henry Craik^ Homo Member, rose to contradict “certain ox parte and wrong 
statements.” Mr. Sham IjuVs speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and lie had grossly exaggerated tho cliargcs against officials. Mr. Sham 
IjuX had said that tlio terrorist movement in the Punjab staited after tho assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting “It was tlio statement of tho approver.” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the * approver referred to was Tndarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for lifo and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated his own associates. That was tho source of in- 
formation of his lion, friend,— fLuugh tor). Tho hon. Member had fo^otten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during Dusserah in 1926 and in 1928. Had Bio Hon. morn- 
ber not grasped tho facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that tins very gang wore tho direct descendants of tho 
gang which had committed a dacoity in tlio United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, tho Home Member said that the second premise of Mr. Sham lial’s 
speech was uiat on October 13 Lala Lajpat Rai had boon assaulted by tlio police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was held by a senior official of tlio Punjab, wlio found that tho 
crowd had defiberately placed political leaders at tho head in order to forco tlioir 
way tlirough tho police barrier. Tho crowd came into contact witli the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down, Tho crowd wore pushed back and a latlii stnick Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not liurt (Mr. Sham Lai : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained in tho fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, he was liable to bo killed at any moment or 
induced to retract liis statement to the police. The defence in tho conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to tho judicial lock-up. Bo was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arrangements for lus detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that tlio conspiracy case in tho Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. * * “ ' ' unparalleled 

in tho history of terrorist crime in India in its . ■ . police 

officers had been killed, two wounded and one wa . ^ ot Mr. Sham 

Lai called it a ‘‘fabricated case.” (Mr. Sham Lai ; “Fabricated Gvddencc.”f 

Sir Henry Craik maintained that Mr. Sliam Lai had omitted to toll the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused wore convicted in tho case, and that 
tho Court had declared that tho magistrates and police had not implicated innocent 
persons or made any forgeries (applause). Mr. Sham Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police and C. I. D. were corrupt and had committed 
forgery and peijiiry. This, remarked tlio Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incoiTcct to say tiiat any police officer was promoted or had received a little because 
of the case. “Lot not those wlio live in glass houses throw stones at otliers” the Homo 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by tho Homo Member, Mr. Saiymurlhi raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal charge against another and this was 
upheld by the ^ president. Sir Henry Craik responded uiat serious allegations had 
been made against him, and ho was only speaking in self-defence. 

Continuing, tho Home Hvmher read a letter from a friend who, ho alleged, had 
written to Mr. Sham Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 
allegations, 

Mr. i)7mm La/ was heard to say : “Tlie man was prosecuted for giving false 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by tho Crown. (Opposition: “Shame, Shame.” 1) 

Mr. Satyamurlhi asked if a member could make such personal charges and in- 
sinuations, and h' ruling was sought by several members. 
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The President urged the members not to bo disorderly and said that a personal 
charge coiild not be made by one member against another. But a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made reoldess charges 
without evidence. 

^ Sir Henry Craih, continuing, said that Kararadin, one of the witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to court that he had been asked to commit prejury. The reason why the 
Government did not produce evidence against the defence counsel for alleged profes- 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already proceeded for such lengtli of time 
at the cost of a larger sum, would be considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to be gone through again with new defence counsel. Continuing, Sir Henry Craik 
said that if the kind of case the Congress had was made out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor case, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarcndra Nath Chatter jee said that tlio cult of the bomb had been given 
birth to by the Government’s policy and he refused to call these men murderers. He 
claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s non-violent movement had changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal. He then read extracts from the Midnapore Inquiry Committee’s report, 
Ijresided over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that the Government wore to blame. 
Bo long as thoso laws, he said, stultified the Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation, 

Mr, Bhtilahhai Desai said the Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of the L^islaturo for such acts, which in reality were for the suppression 
of national life. The Act of 190S was pernicious in its operations and atrocious in the 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had been declared unlawful. The words 
“assist in the operations of any such association” had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of law had become ashamed. The speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to be held under the auspices of tho Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate persuations published a report 
that tire meeting would be held while the Commissioner’s notification banning the 
meeting was also published in tho same issue. Yet the editor of the paper had been 
brought under the operations of this Act for “assisting tho operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the porsonffi charges brought 
against Mi‘. Sham Cil by tho Home Member, and said that it was an 
abuse of the privilege of tho House. Entering an emphatic protest against 
tho action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Desai said that if tlie Opposition had 
used some such document against the Homo Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. The Home Member had said that the Govern- 
ment did not take any action against Mr. Sham Lai in order to save expenses. The 
fact of the matter was that in this case tho judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting tho case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for the Act itself, Mr. Desai said that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to the national cause. 

Mr. B, Das briefly replied and the House, by 65 votes to C8, carried the motion 
for consideration, amid non-official cheers. 

The consideration of tho Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths said that lie speeches of Mr. A. N, Chatterjee and Mr. Bardoloi 
were onlj^ meant to vilify the Government. One of them had stated that tho Govern- 
ment knew when the Dacca communal riots would flare up, and in spite of this no 
warnings had been issued. Ho (Mr, Griffiths) was living in tiie bazar itself and had 
the Government known of tho affair tliey would havo warned him and he would have 
immediately left his bungalow. Then the poliie, continued tho speaker, were accused 
of inactivity when the not was proceeding. Tho total length of the police at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out in every locality. How tlien could four men control tho situation 
in a imle-long locality ? The Assam member had asked what were the European 
community doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths, Almost without exception 
every non-official Europeans in Dassa or in tho neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

The member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congi'essmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (the 
speaker’s) reply was in the affirmative. There were 189 such cases. Lastly, said Mr. 
Griffiths, Mr, Uliattoiqce had made certain allegations against the troops. A letter, the 
sneaker added, had been written to Mi\ Chatterjee asking for further details of this 
alleged incident, but no reply had been received, 
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Mr. Chatiorjco doiiiod that ho had roooived tholottor. 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ Law Mombor, explained that ho sent tho letter by a peon. 

At this stage tho President aslcod Mr. GrilTiths to confine his speech to clause 2, 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed liis seat. 

Sir Coicasn Jehangir opposed tho olauso. IIo said that not until some other Act 
was put on tlio Statute Book to deal with tho incieasing ovil of Communism, should 
this clause bo passed. 

At tliis stage Sir Henry Craih asked for a ruling from tho President whether the 
member was in order to discuss tlio principle of the Bill. After hearing all sides tho 
President promised his ruling and adjourned tho sitting. 

25tli. SEPTEMBER There was a thin attendance when tho Assembly mot to-day 
in order to transact official business. 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafriillah Khan laid on tho table tho report 
on tho working of tho scheme of prcforonocs resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for 1931-35. 

Tho Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of tlie High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Caktonmextb Ban 

Mr. (?. i?. F. Tottenham y Army Secretary, moved that tho Bill amending tho Can- 
tonments Act. 1924, as reported by tho Select Committee, be circulated, 

SurrLZMEXTAKT GnAIfTS 

Tho House then took up voting on demands for supplomontary grants for 1935-30. 

Sir James Qrigg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees bo granted 
for expenditure on the development of civil aviation. 

Mr, Asaf A/», moving a token cut, complained that money was spent on tliq cons- 
truction of aerodromes extravagantly without any bcneQt to India and tliat foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L. M. mainly took tho advantage. 

Mr, Cloio said that tho Govornmont would bear in mmd tlio desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditure. Aviation was admittedly an exiiensive 
matter at present, but he did not douht tliat it would develop and. India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in tlio years to come. 

After Mr. S. Satyamiirli had also spoken the demand was granted. 

When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr, Saiyamurti^ Mr. Ay yen- 
gar, Mr. Aney and Prof. Hanga addressed the House. 

Mr. Saiyamurli suggested that broadcasting should bo used for political propaganda 
in tho same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast. 

Mr, Cloio replying said that tho conditions here were different from England whore 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, wliile in India it was a Govornmont Depart- 
ment. However, the present decision was not for all time. It could bo changed when 
conditions necessitated. Tho demand was granted, 

DELnnxATioN Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on tho Delimitation Committee grant 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked tlio Madras proposal for single non-transforrablo votes in 
plural constituencies and chaiacterised the Madras Government’s proposal as against tho 
spirit of tho Poona Pact. 

Sir N, N, Sircar replied that all questions were open for consideration hy tho 
Hammond Committee. Ho suggested that tlioso who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit thoir case before tlie Hammond Committee. Ho assured that the 
federal part of tho Hammond report would bo placed before tho House, but could not 
guarantee discussion on tho provincial part^ mainly because such a pledge might delay 
tho inauguration of the provmVpal constitution. 

Mr. Pajoria complained of inadequate commercial representation from Bengal in tho 
federal assembly, A 

• read in Ibo proposals a design to prevent Congressmen^ enter- 

ing the legislatures and wanted mo Governmont of India to examine the provincial pro- 
posals minutely before submitting them to tbo Hammond Committee. 

Mr. Satyainurti withdrew his token cut, Tho House thou adjourned. 
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26 tb. SEPTEMBER:— Tho Honso took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36. 

Mr. S, Salyamiirti moved a token cut to tlie demand for ono lakk and eiglity- 
tlireo thousand rupees in respect of ‘^miscellaneous’’. Ho explained at the outset that 
the motion vras not meant to bo a hostility, hut a mere intellectual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niemoyer. Ho asked ^Yhy certain sections 
of the Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not included in the 
scope of the terms of reference. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have been wider. The J. P. 0. found that there 
wore no provinces where the sources of revenue were likely to be sufficient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Com- 
mittee had ^ also come to similar conclusions. That being so, how were the Provincial 
Ministers going to run the administration, particularly when they were debarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil Servants ? The proposed committee, with restricted 
terms of reference and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India no whore. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea suggested that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should be referred to a single man, especially when the question had 
baffled several committees in the past. Two heads were better than one and three 
better tlian two. He suggested that the enquiry should bo entrusted to two Indians 
and one European but did not agree with Mr. Satyamurti tliat financial matters con- 
cerning tho States should be refen-ed to this committee. 

Sir James Grigg replied that tlie question must ho approached from three stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, tho second to the inception of tlie Federa- 
tion and the third to events after the Federation. Mr. Satyamurti had taken a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all the facts which naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balance sheet, but the fact was that various liabilities were to be met one after 
another. 

As regards Dr. Banerjea’s point, the Finance Member did not say; that there were 
not any capable Indians, but if any were associated with Sir Otto Niemeyer they would 
havo belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition mui’mur). Sir Otto Niemeyer’ s main purj)oso was to consider questions 
germane to provincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Finance Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capable a 
person could havo been found to do tho job. (Applause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew the motion for a toKen cut. 


Indo-Buema TfimuNAL Report 

Tho debate on tho Indo-Buma Tribunal’s- report was next icsumod. 

Mr. Bajoria supported Mr. Mathradas VtssanjYs amendment for a fresh impartial 
tidbunal and made a series of points demanding investigation. 

Pandit Govindballahh Pafit moved an amendment wanting tho Trlbimal’s 
report to be rejected ‘^as among otlier reasons no non-officiffl representative 
of India or Burma was associated with tho enquiry and in as much as 
tho terms of reference was too narrow and in that the apppointment of the burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said ^ tliat Mr. Nipu 
showed a mastery of tho subject, but made a mistake of straying into the political 
arena. IDofining his personal view on tlie subject, ho said that if India were 
independent, ho would even forego all claims against Burma for ho valued goodwill 
more tlian rupees (Applause). India’s position was that eighty per cent of Indian 
finances would bo under British control even under tlie new constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a croro or two was charged to India more or less. 
Tho fact was that tibo master of tlio two States had chosen to keep tivo ^ different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
of partnership, but the real analogy between India and Burma was that of the break 
up of the Hindu joint family. He said that the Amcry Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without gi\ing facts and arguments. 

Dr. P, Bancr^cc said that Britain’s financial liability could not bo overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India’s case could have been presented better if an 
India’s representative had been on the Tribunal. The investigation had been in a hole 
and corner fashion, hence tho repoit contained grave defects and should he rejected 
in toto. 
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Sir n, P. JModij said that strong opinion liad boon expressed -which sho\ild ho for- 
warded to tho Secretary of State so that in regard to the remaining important quojj 
tions like tho application o£ tho jirinciples enunciated by tho Tribunal caro should bo 
taken to seo thai Indian non-olTicial opinion was ropresonted. 

Sir JamcB Qrigg briefly commented on tho specclies made and said that tho 
debate would bo forwarded to tho Secretary of State and the Government -would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment. Tlie Honso had no now con- 
tribution to make on the specific problem laid down under tho Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject 

Tlio comprehonsivo amendment of Mr. Maihradas Vassanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was errried witliout division, tho Govommont remaining neutral. 

Nox-OrnaAii Bills Lntroduced 

Tho following non-official bills were tlicn introduced Kao Bahadur SI. C. Raja’s Bill 
to lu'ovide for icmoval of social disabilities among cciiain classes of llindus. Dr. Desh- 
mukh’s Bill to amend tho Hindu Law goa-orning Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Jvliaro’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to Uio validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Snmajists. Dr. Bhagavandas’s Bill validating marriages between 
diflercnt castes of Hindus. Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend tlie Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah’s Bill to mii'e provision for application of Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India. 

Tho Finance Member moved that tho report of ilio Public Accounts Committee on 
accounts 1933-34 parts one and two he taken into consideration. Tho discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

Tho President then adjourned tho Assembly sine dk. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session — Calcutta — 29th. July to 28th. August 1935 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hall, Calcutta on the 29th, July 1935 under the presidency of the Hon. Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai Chaiidhuri, 

The Council condoled the deaths of Eaja Rishi Case Law, Sir Ai'cho Birkmyre and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all ex-members of the Council. 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non-oflicial business. 

Anounox of Posts 

Moulvi Abtil Easem moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
with abolished. 

In moving the resolution the mover explained tliat it was not his intention that 
these posts should be abolished. 'WTiat his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. He complained that the original intention with wliich these posts 
were created, that is, to look after tlie difficulties that were found in the way of Mu- 
hammadan eaucation in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque^ Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muliammadan Education of wliich the mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting the abolition of 
these" posts. The Hon^ble Minister asked the mover to realise that these special ofQcors 
had, apart from their work in the general department, to look after ATadrashas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn, 

Admjxistuatiox of Co-oferative Dept. 

Mr. N. K. Basu moved : “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-offioials to enquire into the 
adminisiration of tlie Co-Operative Department and the appointment of officers there- 
with.’* In moving the resolution, Air. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than the question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. The co-operative system was introduced in Lidia a 
little more than thirty^ years ago with the highest hopes. But what had been the result 
of thirty years’ administration of this svstem ? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Central Banks has been unable in 
many cases to give the depositors back their money ; it was trite knowledge also tliat 
tlieso banks, both central and rural j had given credit where no credit ought to have 
been given and despite the economic depression tlie position would not havo been so 
had as it was to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department. 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that the Co- operative Department was the least cared 
for department of the Govemment. When the permanent Registrar of the Depart- 
ment fell ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into the position — and that inspite 
of protests by several members of this house— a gentleman who nei^ier by education 
nor by training of capabilities was fit to hold^ that post. In conclusion, tho speaker 
urged tlie appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department 

The Hon’ble Nawab K. GM, Faroqui^ Minister-in-Chargo of the Department said that 
in recent years, the Co-Operative Department had formed the subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. The more important recommendations had been accepted 
and incorporated in tho policy of the Department Tiie Minister pointed out that 
tho worldwide economic depression had affected the movement not only in this 
but other provinces as well. 

Tlie debate on the resolution had not finished when tho Coxmcil aujoumed. 

Two Bills Passed 

30ili. JULY Two Bills, namely, tho Bengal Land Revenue {Interest) BilU xivA the 
Calcutta Municipal {Arnendmcni) Bill^ were passed into law by the Council to-day. 
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Tho Bengal Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was refen^ 
to a soloct committco consisting ot 12 members and the Bengal >umgo Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Agua k Assam Civil Counis (A^iend) Bill 1934 

In moving that tho Bill bo referred to a select committco B. L. J/i7/cr said 
that tho Bill in question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at tho hands or the public. 
The main purpose of tho Bill was to relieve congestion in the courts of the Suborm- 
nato and the District Judges by increasing the ju’i'cial jurisdiction of tlio Mtmsius. 
Tho congestion in the courts of tho Subordinate Judges was so groat that people often 
had to wait indefinitely to got justice done to thom.^ In order to improve this smte 
of affairs Government were trying to put into practice tho recommendations of tho 
Civil Justice Committco. , . i 

As regards tho apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to bo confeirca 
on tho iitinsiffs would prejudicially affect tlieir judicial capacity, tlio Hon’ble Member 
considered it to bo a serious matter but he would leave it to the Soloct Committco. 
Another apprehension raised was tliat by saddling tbo Munsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendency might bo to reduce tho number of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for mis apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. AT. K. Basu said 
that no was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice CJoramitteo and he was 
aware of tlio limitations tliat had been imposed on that Committee. His submission 
was that in trying to relievo tho Subordinate Judges tlio Government would bo 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which tlioy would he hardly ablo to hoar. The 
effect of the working of this Bill would be that there would bo a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in tlio courts of the Munsiffs. A panacea for tho evil congestion, in his 
opinion, would bo tlie appointment of more judicial officers. 

Tho Bill was referred to a Select (Committco as stated. 


Bengal L\nd Revenue (Intehest) Bill 

Tlio Bengal Land Revonuo (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into law. 

Tho object of tlie Bill was to put in an unambiguous language tho intention and 
tlio validity of tho levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when the Bengal Laud 
Revenue Sales (Eepeahng) Act came into force. The object of this previous Bill was 
to remove tho bar imposed against tho levy of interest on arrears duo by estates in 
charge^ of tho Court of Wards or other estates tho sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Since January 10, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue duo 
from such estates. A question having been raised that tho terms of the Act were not 
sufficiently clear it was thought expedient to pass a short Act declaring in unambiguous 
language tho said intention and validity of tho levy of interest since January 19, 1933. 
The Bill provides that all such interest shall 

(a) in respect of the period from the 19th day of January, 1933 up to the com- 

mencement of tho Act bo deomed to Iiavo been payable at tbo rates of 7^ per cent, 
per annum ; ^ 

(b) in respect of any period after tbo commencement of tliis Act bo payable at 
such rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as the Local Government 
may, by notification in tho Calcutta Gazette, determine. 

OALCuriA Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tlio^ Calcutta Muuicipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at bettor supply of filtered 
water m tho hustees was also passed without a division. 

Section 2^ of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers tlio Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any premises to obtain a suffioiont snpply of water 
provided such supply can bo furnished from a main not more than 100 ft. distant 
from tlio nearest part of such promises. Tho object of tho present Bill is to amend this 
section so as to give power to the Corporation to direct tho owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 it from nearest part of 
tlio premises. 

from the speech of the llon^blo Minister of Local Self-Govommcnt that 
i^i;pomtion had suggested 600 ft. in place of 100 ft. as in the Act. In view of 
practical diuicuUies involved Government could not accede to the nrcnosal and a com- 
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promise was arrived at, the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

After the Bengal Village Self-Qoveryimcnt {Temporary Frovisions) Bill had been 
introduced, the Council adjourned. 

The Bengal Developaient Bill 

3I»t. JULY : — After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Ben^l Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by 66 votes 
to 39. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Bon" hie Khwaja Sir 
Naximuddin said that very few changes in substance had been made in tlie Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. He said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro- 
gramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added that if the Bill was passed in a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the House need not doubt that schemes would be carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of the Bill, several non-ofliciul meinbers expressed tlie 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whose object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti- 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after the 
capital expenditure and other charges had been recouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser AH) saw in tliis measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue in its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measure should wait until the real representatives of the people came in tlie 
next reformed Council. 

At the direction of the President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House. The Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin stated that the provision that the levy might be 
permanent was objectionable. Ho appealed to the Member in charge to call an inform^ 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Hon" hie Sir Nazimuddin^ in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation measure. He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was tliat there should be no 
levy until there was profit made as a result of improvement work and no one would be 
called upon to pay levy until his condition was improved. 

The future (Government would^ be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as the poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not be enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted. He assured the House that the intention of the Government was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure witli the approval of the Council. As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjoiu'ned till the 5th. August. 

5th. AUGUST : — The CJouncil considered the Bengal Development Bill clause 
clause to-day and disposed of a large number of amendments relating to clauses 1 and 2. 
Clause which related to the title of the bill, its scope and the period since when 
the Bill is to come into force, was passed in the teetli of opposition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to the bill numbered about 750. 

Of the large number of amendments moved two were carried. Both of this referred 
to clause 2 which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used in the bill. 
The one, moved by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the bill, was for the exclusion 
of fruit-gardens, orcliards or homestead lands from the category of ^agricultural lands’. 
The bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include “lands used for the growing of vegetables and the like . The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber by his amendment now provided that agricultural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The effect of this would be that such lands 
'would be exempted from the operation of the Act. 

17 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that Gie word, 
“canar\ meant a canal as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 

Act The mover was Kai Bahadur AAsAoy 

Motilvi Abtil Quasom moved an amendment ^iggesting tJiat the name of mo 
proposed Act should bo changed from ‘‘the Bengal Development Act” to ‘‘Bengal Land 

Improvement Levy Act”. , , . . j -i m »i 

Mr Santi Shekharesicar Roy^ by an amendment, wanted to insert the word ‘‘tax 
after the word development in tho narao of tho Act. By adopting his amendment, the 
speaker said, the House would only bo placing the measure in its true light He con- 
tended that it was only fair that tho people should know whether it was a taxation 

measui-e or not ^ 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quascra’s amendment, on wJiicli division was 


called, was lost by G2 to 17 votes. ^ 1 x 11 . 111*11 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekliarcstvar Roy which suggested mat llie bin 
should come into force on such date as tho Local Government may appoint “after 
December 31, IDS?,]’ was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr, Roy to provide that improvement works should he undertaken 
by the Government only at tho instance of a District Board and on tho recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared tho same fate. 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, tho Council adjourned. 


6tb. AUGUST .'—More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger number being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at all. There were four amendments moved by the Government and tljoy were 
all carried. 

Honble Khwaja Sir Naximuddin^ member in chai-go of tho Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non-agricultural lands from tho operation 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from any land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of tho Bill. 

In moving tlio amendment the Hon’blo Member said tliat tbo task of assessing non- 
agrioultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that tlio 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not bo commensurate with tlio 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Basn said tliat he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non-agriciiltural lands would not yield a considerable revenue. The 
amendment had been brought foiward, Mr. Basu contended, in the interest of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal. He failed to understand why 
this particular class of people should ho exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Government's undue solicitude for their interests. 

Beplying Mr. Towneiid said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried by 67 to 13 votes. 

After tlie adoption of clauso 5 of the Bill, the Honble Member moved tliat for 
clause 5“A of the Bill the following ho substituted : 

Ho expendjtui’G shall be incurred for tho construction of any improvement woi*k in 
respect ot which the local Government intends to impose an improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall be imposed in resjicct of any improvement work unless the 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recomraeuded, tho imposition of an 
improvement levy in respect of such work, provided tliat nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Eden Canal and the Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 5-A of the Bill read as follows ; 

■When the local Government is satisfied that a notified area has henefitted from an 
improvement work it may, by notification, impose the improvement levy in that area 
from such date as may bo specified in tho notification. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be imposed in respect of any improve- 
ment work unless tho Bengal Logislativo Council has, by a resolution, recommended 
such imposition. 

Moving for tho adoption of his amendment tho Hm'hle Member said that in his 
amendment it had been made quite explicit that unless and until previous approval of 
the legislative Council had been obtained, Government would not be in a position to 
Jaunch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvomonts made. His amend- 
ment would make it necessaiy for tne Government to come to tho Council at an 
eari^ stage foruts approval to expenditure to bo incurred in connection with improve- 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that the object of tho Government in inserting that proviso vras to deny the Council 
an o^ortunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those canals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr. Basu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many yeai*s since the construction of the 
Men Canal, the Damodar and the Bakreswar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a crore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
know how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent. Tiiey knew, however, that if the proviso was carried, 
the people of that area would have to bear a heavy pecuniary burden, — the speaker 
did not know for how many years or how many generations — simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion and had been extravagant 
in their expenditure. It was not right, Mr. Basu contended, for the Government to 
come np with a proviso of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
underlying the project and carrying it through. 

Replying Mi\ E. P. F. Toxcnend^ Development Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Goverament was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to e.xpectation, the apathy of the people was to a large extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it as they were lothe to make any payment. It could not be expected that Govern- 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the Bfon’blo Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
was carried. 

Mr. JE, Boss then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill, the purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in respect of Roads or Railways” from the category of 
“improvement works.” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that the definition given to “improvement 
work” was much too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused. It should bo made very clear by the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in the category of improvement work. He apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded tliey might construct a road, which ran tlirough a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing in stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy. So far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no apprehension. But he was not so sure 
as to how the state of things would be under the future Government to make tlieir 
position absolutely clear as regards tho railways and the roads, for he said, he knew 
from his personal experience m the Calcutta Corporation how tho wording of an Act 
could be made to read something quite different from what was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Townexid said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment hfdf way. He proposed to replace the amend- 
ment of Mr. Ross by the following proviso— “provided that no roads or railways con- 
structed before the commencement of the Act shall be so declared.” Ho requested Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept his proviso. 

Mr. Boss was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr. N, K. Bosu did not give him 
leave. Sense of tho House was taken, and 44 to 37 votes leave was granted to^ 

Ross to withdraw his amendment. The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend was carried. 

Besides the above, some minor amendments moved by non-official members suggest- 
ting verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon’ble Member 
were carried. 

7th. AUGUST : — ^Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member were carried to-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances xmder which an improvement levy could be 
imposed. After question time tho HoWblc Member moved : 

When the Local Government is satisfied ^at a notified area has benefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to tho 
provisions of see. 5A. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
may be specified in the notification. 
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See. 5 A, provides that no expenditure shall bo incurred by i^e Goyermnont for any 
improvement project undertaken by them nor any levy shomd be imposed in respect 
of such work witliout the approval of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment was carried. , . i 4. ^ 

During tlio discussion of clause C of the Bill which related to tlio procedure to bo 
adopted in preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultimal produce, Mr, J. N, 
Basu moved that tlio estimate shall bo based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on tho land.” . . ^ , ± 

Moving tho amendment Mr. Basu said that tho intention of tho Government was to 
reserve to itself tho power to prepare tho estimate for tho levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on tho basis of other crops grown by cultivators. This would 
cause a great hardshi]) to tho cultivators as in such cases the estimate was likely to 
depend on circurashinoes wiiioh wore problematic. Tho Bengal cultivator was a ^ fairly 
intelligent person and ho know which crop would pay him best and cultivate it. His 
amendment, if accepted, would minimise diflicnlties. 

Replying tho HorChlc Sir Khtcaja l^aximuddm said that ordinarily tho levy 
would be made on tho basis of tlio staple corn grown in any particular area, but 
when other crops wore giwn and proiits made out of them, assessment might be 
made on the basis of those crops. If tho cultivator was seen growing a crop otlier 
than the staple crop, tlio assumption in that case would bo that it was more profiteblo 
for him to gi'O /r it, and there would ho nothing wrong in assessing him on tho basis of 
that crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 49 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Saiish Chandra Roy Chotcdhtiry moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to the Civil Court to question tho accuracy of the estimate of tlio 
increased outturn of agi’icultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern* 
ment. Such powers are denied to the Coui*t in the bill. 

Moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chowdurj" said that in tho day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate ofTicers of the Government might commit errors 
which need bo rectified. Tlie remedy provided in the Bill was tliat persons so aggriev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of tho Dhision or to tho Board of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. Ho contended that the doors of justice should not bo 
closed upon thorn. 

Replying Mr. B, P, V, Totenend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
in the bill. Provision had been mado in tho bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Rovenuo. The Board of Revenue liad been vested 
with the power to accept or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that tliere might not be any injustice done to anybody. The cfTeot of 
the acceptance of tho amendment by the House %voiild bo Uiat anyone and everyone 
wxuld bo ablo to comp up to tho civil court and question tho validity of any and 
cvoi*y Government decision. There would be no cna to litigation and a considerable 
amoimt of public money would be wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it 
After the House had accepted clauses G and 7 and come to tho consideration of 
clause 8 of the hill which dealt with the maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on a^cultural lands, tho Hon’ble Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anytliing contained in any other Act, the improvement levy shaD, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, bo imposed at such rate or rates 
as tho Local Government, may by notification, from time to timo declare, and different 
rates may bo so declared for classes of land of diiTerent descriptions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided that any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or ono-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase in out- hum. 

Such improvement levy shall ho payable by tlie occupiers of such lands within the 
notified area. 

Moving the above amendment tho HorChle Member said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of me bill w^as that there should be no le^y until and unless there had been 
increase in outturn as a result of the improvements made. 80 in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could he imposed on non-agricultural lands unless 
and until owners of such lands actually reaped a benefit from them. The second 
prmoiple iimilied was that levy could be imposed and realised on tho first transaction 
of such lands, that is to say, when the ewner of sneh a land sells it or lets it out to 
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somebody and malces a profit thereby. ^ The Government fonnd that if they stack to 
these two principles it would be practically impossible for them to realise any money 
from the imposition of improvement levy. It was for this reason that they decided 
to exclude non-agricultural lands from the operation of the Act. It was not possible 
for the Government in the present state of tlieir finances to launch any big schemes 
of improvement if they found tliat tliey would be debarred from getting money out 
of these undertakings. Some of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the circumstances 
that Government should be able to recoup a part of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustained from failure of some of their projects. There was much to 
do for the improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with the Government. 

8th. AUGUST : — ^A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy. 

Mr. Tatnixuddifi Khan for instance moved that in place of one-half the levy should 
be one-third. Mr. Kish or i Mohan Choudhury moved that it should he fixed at one-fifth. 

Mr. Mimindra Deb Rai Mahasai moved that the rate should in no case exceed one 
rupee and four annas per acre of land. 

Mr. Ahdu^ Saviad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which the levy was to be imposed. 

Mr. Khetter Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to provide that improvement 
levy should not ho charged in any notified area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by flood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to the occupiers of lands in such* an area. 

Eeplying the Eon' hie Member said that it was absolutely essential for the successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired tlie development of the decadant areas, 
that it should accept his amendment, A wide margin of ^ per cent was necessary to 
make up for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes. If tliey fixed 
the maximum at one-third it might happen that the losses from unsuccessful schemes 
wo^d not be made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not make 
them a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a safety 
marmn. li after the completion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capitel expenditure, there was no reason why the levy should 
not he reduced to that figure. All the hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward with this bill would be frustrated if the Council could not trust the Govern- 
ment and the legislature of the future. In the operation of this Act lay the future of 
the province. 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr, Tamizuddin Khan's amendment which was lost by ^ to 33 votes. 

The amendment of the Hon*ble Member was carried. 

The Hon'ble Member then moved that after clause 8 the following be inserted, 
namely, 

“In the case of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised for any year — 

“(a) in respect of the Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight annas per 
acre ; (b^ in respect of the Bamodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed five 
rupees eight annas per acre. 

“Provided that in the case of any land which was irrigated from the Eden Canal in 
any year during tlie ten 3 ;ears prior to the first day of April 1935 such amount shall 
not exceed three rupess eight annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried without opposition. 

The Hon'ble Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
N, K Basti, 

9tb, AUGUST As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in^ quick succession 
to-day. This was po'^sihle for two reasons, firsOy because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in the name of various speakers were not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses were omitted at the instance of the Hon’ble Member from 
the body of the bill. With the clauses being omitted, the amendments relating to 
those clauses automatically fell. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 16 A. 
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Tho following amendments, all moved by tlio Bori^ble L! ember ^ wore carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in seo 8 or sec 8 1-A i£ in any noti- 
fied area any unculturabio waste, swamp or sand lias, as a result of an improvement 
worlv, become culturablo land, and sucli land is thereafter settled with any tenant, tlie 
person wdio settles tho land shall bo liable to pay, in one sum. an improvement levy of 
sncli amount as may bo fixed by tlio Collector, in accordance with rules ^ made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may bo made in the prescribed manner 
by such person. ^ , w . 

(2) The amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed one-half of tho diffor- 
once between , ' . , # 

(a) the amount which tho Collector estimates to bo the usual salami at the time of 

the settlement for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan- 
tages, in tlio vicinity and , , . , , 

(b) tho amount \Yluch the Collector estimates to have been tlio usual salami befpro 
the coramcncoraent of the improvement work for a like area of land in the vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to tho land as it was at tliat time* 

Such levy shall bo additional to levy payable under see. 8 by the occupier o! 
the land. 

(Tho above amendment is to replace clause 8 A of tho bill.) 


8B When in respect of any improvement work 

(a) tho capital cost of such work including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of the work (b) the interest charges on such capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) the interest on such loss, as determined by the 
Local Government have been recovered in full out of the proceeds of the improvement 
le'VT', by such annual allocations as may be prescribed, tho amount of tho improvement 
levy to bo realised for each year in respect of such work shall thereafter bo reduced 
to such a sum as tho Bengal Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that in respect of the Daraodar, Eden and Bakreswar canals such suni 
shall not exceed tho amount required to meet the cost, as determined by tlie I/>cal 
Government, of maintenance and supervision of tho improvement work ana of collection 
of tlie improvement levy. 

(In tho above amendment the expression “working class’* moans the sum by which 
the proceeds of tho improvomont levy in any year or years fall short of tho amount 
necessary to meet (1) the charge under clauses (a) and" (b) and (2) tho cost, as doter- 
piined by the Local Government, of maintenance supervision of the improvement work 
and of collection of tho improvement levy.) 

(10) The Collector shall, from time to time, prepare and publish in the prescribed 
foim and manner for a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement in respect of 
agricultural lauds and (b) a statement in lespect of lands not used for agricultural 
nurposes, showing (11 the name of every person who is liable to pay the improvement 
levy in respect of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise, in respect of such land. 

(The above amendment is to bo substituted for clause 10 of tho bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above, the first one was pressed to a dirision and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

In addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses were 
also moved by the Hon’ bio Member and carried by tho House. The House then 
adjourned till tho 12th. 


12lb. AUGUST : — ^Tho Council passed to-day tlie Bengal Development Bill wdihout a 
dhdsion. ‘When the House resumed discussion of tlie Bill, a number of amen'dments 
w'as moved by the Hon, Member and carried. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. AT. K, Basti tliat no improvement levy shall be paid by any person unless suffi- 
cient supply of ^Yater has been made available to him during uie prescribed period. 
The Hon. Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Government to see that no injustice was done to tho poor people and 
riioro was no reason whv Government should not ho believed in this respect as well. 
The amendment of Mr. Basu was lost by 46 votes to 26. 

Br, N,C, Sen Qtijita moved for the deletion of tho clause which stated that no 
suit shall lie in any civil court for compensation in respect of any injury, damage or 
loss resulting from an improvement work or from anything done imder this Act. Dr. 
ben Gupta said that this was a preposterous clause and it was inconceivable that such 
a provision should find a place in a law in British India. 
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Sir Nazimttddin stated that it was no douht true that power to grant compensa- 
tion would rest on Government but that Government would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprehension that 
injustice would be done on the poor people. Government did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nazimiiddin and carried : - 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy A.ct, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land — 

(a) the rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(ii) an increase in the productive powers of the land due to fluvial action ; 

(b) ^ if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereafter, tlie rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of such ^ settlement, by tenants of a similar description ana with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of such rate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided* that such average [rate may be exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clause (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885j by such 
amount as would be allowable in a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise than as ‘salami’, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess.” 

Delimitation of Cons?ixuencies 

14th. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon’ble 
Mr, R, N. Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjonmed. The special motion read as follows 

“The Council takes into consideration the proposals of tlie Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act 1935 and tlie Benort of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

kfoving the above resolution, the Hon’ble Mr, Reid said that the purpose of tlie 
motion was to give the members of the Council an oppoidnnity to discuss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Constitution. Government had given the widest publicity to the Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and invited public criticism. The public had freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in their views. The criticisms would first be examined by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to the Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Sir Laurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
the^ discussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written criticisms 
which had been so far received by them for use of the Hammond Committee. Bj* 
tills procedure the Delimitation Committee would be placed in possession of ample 
materid on which to gauge public opinion on the proposals of provincial governments. 

The Provincial Advisory Committee, the Hon’ble Member proceeded, which was 
practically a committee of this llonse, completed its work long before the New Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1933, but the basis on whicli it worked, namely, the 
Wliite Paper combined with the Communal Award, remained substantially unchanged 
in the New Government of India Act. Some of the members of the House who are 
also members of the Advisory Committee might feel difficulty about expressing tlieir 
views there as the Advisor v Committee would soon bo holding its sittings, ihit the 
Hon’ble Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any such reluc- 
tance inasmuch as the proceedings of the discussion would be forwarded to the Ham- 
mond Committee independently of and supplementarj" to the proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee. 
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Proceeding tlio 1101111)01’ Hon’blo reminded the House that they wore not discussing the 
Communal Award. The Council had already devoted time and caro to that question, 
hut at this stage wo have to accept the allocation of seats as prescribed in the new 
constitution, and our purpose should bo to see that the actual constituencies that are 
to bo made are best ctovised to serve the interests of the electors, “Many members 
"will no doubt desiro to speak,” concluded tlio Hon’ble Member, “and I think it -would 
bo to the general advantage if members wore to refrain from reopening those com- 
munal questions which have to bo regarded as settled for the time being in tlic New Act. 

Initiating tlio debate Mr. J, N, Basic deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats hacf been taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but the present proposals of Government wore doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its seats. Ho did not like that cither urban or mral consti- 
tuencies should bo deprived of the seats which had been alloted to them in favour of 
Calcutta but suggested that the number of the additional seats should be revised for 
tlio purpose. Regarding the representation of women, Mr. Basil said that women 
should OB returned by the joint constituencies of men and women. 


Bat Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerjec strongly deprecated the proposal to give 
one seat to tlie Moslem Chamber of Commerce. The Rai Baliadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had boon given -weightago and reservation of scats as proposed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to fmd tliat not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment Government proposed to allot one moro seat to the majority community from a 
special constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
the commercial associations such as the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems wore fairly represented. 

Dr, Naresh Chandra Scn^Qiipta said that looking at the scheme of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com- 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India what 
she was to-day, who had by their unremltted endeavours for about a century succeed- 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
-who had shown tlie most wonderful aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to tho literature, science and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to tho Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation, — this intelligentsia xvas made an 
an outcaste and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in tho working 
of tlie Constitution. 

“Sir, I am bold to say,” proceeded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by tbe Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedans and Christians alike, who have created and maintained tho politioal- 
mindedness of the people, will bo nowhere. You may take it that the 111 rural 
Mahommedan seats and the one hillman seat, the thirty seats for the depressed 
closes, not jx) speak of mo 25 European seats, will not bo available to tlie politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus and Mahommedans, and the situation will probably be 
worse. 

Sir, I refuse to believe tliat this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adeqimte representation for all classes. It is the result of a deliberate 
Pphey,^ industriously worked out by tlie present British Government whoso 

object IS not reforms, nor representative government, but to make it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold ^ at tho Councils of the Empire. This means tliat 
the political progress of Bengal will be regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to come. It means that tho classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to loam by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
lit to advance, in the confidence in their backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rathor man when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will be heard from 

the many mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and tlion the demands 
of tho people will ho far more difficult to resist than the Govornmont finds now. 


that hope and m the fullest confidence in tho ultimate good sense and the solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindu^ Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, cap^ists and labourers alike, I shall yet look forwai’d for a brilliant future for 
our countrymon. 
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Maiilvi Nauser Ali admitted that great injustice had been done to Bengal by the 
division of the people into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It Tvas not 
deliberately done with a sinister motive by the British Government. There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it. They 
had brought it upon themselves bv their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement ot 
the communal problem. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
where thev formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic, 

^ 15th. AUGUST The proposals of the Government came in for trenchant 
criticism at times to-day and the monster of communal ism raised its head now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon^ble Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal Award. 

Speaking on the motion Khan Bahadur Abdul Momm said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Award which itself had not satisfied all. In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were limited. It was natural under the circumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy ali. But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the fact that the Government had seen 
their way to accept them. Replying to the objection taken by certain members in 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 
in ^ the realm of trade and commerce of the country. In the export side 
the Chamber represented over 70 percent, of the trade of the province, of the 
jute bag trade 71 per cent., of the cow and buffalo sldn trade about 90 per cent. 
Replying to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 
was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had come 
into being long before the Government of India Act was passed. It ceased to function 
for a time but came into existence again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
created only recently that did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future legislature. 

Mr. N, K, Basu said that he differed from those who said that there should he no 
distinction in the matter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weightage to the urban popula- 
tion in any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. So far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically-minded 
population, both Hindus aud Mahommedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
ilr. Basu said it might be a tragedy of a comedy, but they had got to face facts. 
There was no denying that men of light and leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem Chamber of Commerce Mr, Basu said 
tliat he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures mven by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Bnq^uiry Committee Mr. Basu 
said that in that committee no less a person than the fion’bie Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. 

In course of his speech on the motion Mr. Armstrong ^ stressed the importance 
of the coal industry of Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation^ which 
was a purely Indian Institution snould bo given one seat in the future legislature. 
The Inaiau Mining Association which was not purely Indian in constitution had been 

f iven one seat The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats and 
e suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation. 

Mr. P. Banerjce endorsed the view of^ Hr. N. C. Sen-Gupta that the underlying 
policy of the Government in coming up with such proposals was to shut out the poli- 
tically minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr. Abdus Bamad said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
electorate was that the majority of the Moslem community demanded it. How could 
anyone determine it ? *V7as any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion not based 
on fact. 

Mr, Suhratcardy challenged the statement. 

18 
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Mr. Samad : 1 persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not iact. Let the 
Communal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. ^ 

Even assuming that the majority of Aloslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remained tliat the Hindus, Siklis and Indian Christians, to_ a man, were 
opposed to It. These communities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with- 
out listening to tlioir demand Government listened to the demand ot this ‘microscopic 
community of Moslems, not in the latter's interests but in their own interests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in tlie matter of education and in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise. ^ , tt* i 

Speaking on the motion Mr. J5. C, Chalicrjce emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone. If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other, lie exhorted liis brotlier mcmbei'S, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, to got rid of this bad venomous iiabit of trying to make out cases 
against each other. 

Rukal Uplift in imxaAL 

The Eon" hie Sir John Wood head then moved the following special motion ; — 

“Tliis Council recommends to tlie Government that the sum of Rs. IG lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift bo devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in tiio distriots. the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnaporo district^ the improved 
marketing of juto and paddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra- 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and the improvement of 
wjiter-supplies in rural areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultimal and manual training and tlio provision of school playgrounds in ruraP 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Guido and Bratacliary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes in rurm 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and disci etionary grants to commis- 
sioners and district officers. 

Moving the above motion the Hon'ble Member said that a sum of one crore of 
mpees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by the Hon' bio Finance Member for the purpose. The Bengal 
Government had come out with its scheme for expenditure of Rs. 16 lakhs and sub- 
mitted it before the India Government. India Government had approved it and the 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the members for their enlightenment. He reminded 
Ihe House that the money ultimately spent on individual schemes might not tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum which were merely estimates. 

Non-Official Bills 

16th. AUGUST : — A number of non-official bills came up for consideration of tlio 
House to-day. They were The Estates Partition {Second Amendment) Hi//, The Cal^ 
ciitta Municipal {Amendment Ko, II) H:7/, The Bengal Municipal {Amendment) 

The Bengal Perries {Amejidment) Hi7/, and the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill. 

Of these tho Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. J. L. Banerjee. the 
Calcutta Miimcipat {Amendment No. II) Bill moved by Mr. P. Banerii ana the 
Bejigal Ferries {Amendment) Bill moved by Moulvi Abdul Hakim.^ attracted a certain 
amoimt of discussion. All the three bills wore moved by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees. 

Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 

Mr. J. L. Banerjce"s Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
insttotion not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper coarse of 
training, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The speaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medical Act of different provinces, e. g., 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma etc. There was a similar provision 
also in the English Act. There the privilege of registration- had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 1858. 
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Opposing the Hoa'ble Mr. i?. K, Reid said that since the passing of the Act in 
1914j Government had provided for an examination of those doctors by the State 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
force till 1919. It could not therefore be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemed s)arcely reasonable to come out with a proposal of the kind years after the 
Act was passed. Besides the public had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lost though supported by non-official European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 


Calouita MmaciPAL (Amend. No. II) Bill 

The object of Mr. P. Banerjee^s bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Calcutta Ck)rporation of which one should go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Banerji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. In Bombay Corporation labour was much better represented. 

Eeplying the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy^ Prosad Singh Roy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether. But one had got to consider the question with reference to facts. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedau 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the line suggested by Mr. Banerji. 

Replying to Mr. Banerji’s second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour, the Hon’ble Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were representatives of labour. It could not therefore be said that 
labour was unrepresented in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour. In 
Bombav, where labour was perhaps much more -orgamsed, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour. As regards the Bengal Bus tjyndicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost. 

Bengal Feehies Amend. Bill 

The object of the Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should be leased. In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

Moving for the reference of the bill to a select committee \foulvi Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, e. g., in Mymensingh, ferries were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years. This sort of arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely the finances of the district boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitauon. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for -three years only. It was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term in some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district boards of their discretionary powers. *If there was corruption, 
which the Hon’ble Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy suggested *by the mover. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was pressed to a division 
and lost by 58 to 18 votes. 

Bengal Municipal A^iendheni Bill 

Bat Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a hill in the next 
session of the Council embodying some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bill. The amendment of the Hon’ble Minister was carried. • 
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Bexoai- Bace Cotose BErrnco Biti< 

19tb. AUGUST:— Tihe Council^ disposed of a number of non-official bills to-day of 
xvhich a certaia amount of discussion centred round the Bengal Eace Courso Betting Bui 
moved by Mr. P, Banerji, , .. 

In moving for rcforonce of the bill to a Select Committee Mr. Banerji said that nis 
object for bringing in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and. also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exist in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue in England. Eo 
contended that whilo rich people indulged in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be depnved of taking part in dog racing which was certainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the circumstances ho suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should be legalised. . . , l 4 

Mr. A. R, E» Lockhart by w*ay of an amoudment moved that the bill be ciroulatea 
for eliciting public opinion thereon till 1 st October 1935. Ho said tliat he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour of 
circulation so as to be fortified by the strength of public opinion. 

Opposing tbo motion for reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
Hon^ble Mr, B, N, Reid said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal ^ he 
would not bo wrong if ho were to say tliat most of tho public opinion in the province 
would be on the side of tho Government for not giving facilities for a new and un- 
desirable sport like dog racing. Government did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport like this In this connection the Eon’ble Member quoted the opinion 
of the Ro 5 ’al Coramibsion on betting in England which said that tho spread of dog 
racing had a very bad social effect in tho neighbourhood in which it was introduced^ 
that whilo liorse racing was conOned only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night. Under the circumstances he asked tho House to consider 
whether it would be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hon’ble Member contended, that it was placed on a scien- 
tliic footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr. Banerji. So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the race course was concerned, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and tlie Hon’ bio Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, control 
within tbo race course was entrusted in the hands of various clubs which were very res- 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hon’ bio Member said 
that very littlo would be gained by^ circulating the bill for eliciting public opinion on 
the academic question as to the desirability or othomise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal. 

Mr. LochkarVa amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16. Mr. Banerjee’s motion for reference of tho bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

CitcuiTA. Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr.^ Narendra Kumar Basu then introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) BiU 
the object of which was to put an end to the present system of appointment of prin- 
cipal oflScers m the Corporation by extending their term of office. 

The Hon’ble Sir Betoy Ptosad Siugh Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till tho 1st of November, 
1935. In doing so the Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter, 

Mr. Basu accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 


License Eee for Trade 

Dr, Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta next moved tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill for consideration of the House, 

Br, Sen Gupta said that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards tho license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hou’ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for the Government to proceed in the matter 
without consulting the Corporation whose finances would bo effected by the proposed 
legislation. 

Dr, Sen Gupta accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister, 
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BUBAL UPLIFT IN BENGAL 

Bengal Mtinicipal Aiiend* Bill 

The Bengal Slumcipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. P. Bancrjee for consideration 
of the House was negatived and the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Proaad Singh 
Boy for circulatioa of the bill tiU 1st. December, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) Bill of Mr. P. Banerjee which sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1835 was also lost without division. 

Eueal Uplift in Bengal 

22nd. AUGUST By 56 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 
J. L, Banerjee recommending to the Government that Rs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government of India for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Bengal 1)6 devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects including one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapur district. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee's amendment ran thus : 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen schemes of varying " degrees of 
utility Bs. 16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to each 
district be devoted exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rui-al uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the local self-governing bodies of tho district, on condition that per- 
ference should always be given to water supply.” 

After the amendment of Mr, Banerjee was "negatived, Monlvi Majid Baksh enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion. The President replied that the motion was 
“talked out.” 

Non-official members urged that the major portion of the monev should be spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Mr. iV. K. Basu criticised the provision of Bs. 
82,000 which was^ estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary for the people of that district according to Govern- 
ment. Propaganda necessary for those people would be talk on political subjects. 
With regard to tlie provision of discretionary grants to Commissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Bs. 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for “terrorist hunting department,” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Basu, that perhaps the Hon’ble Finance Member was not taking the House seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, which the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by the Hon’ble Member that ^ the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out" of the 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of the rural population. Rural uplift con- 
noted that people should live and then they should be lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that people should be given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Hug, on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 
provision made in the Government scheme for educational uplift of the people. 
He asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection with the question of village uplift problem. 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Eojy, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, justified 
the two schemes ^ut forward on behalf of the Government. He added that _ with re- 
gard to the question of water supply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it. 

Mr. TF. H, Thompson, leader of the European group, said that if an imp»ession was 
to be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
could really be done. But this was not a question of^ spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was just a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to the people in how many different ways uplift could come even by disse- 
mination of ideas by broadcasting. He hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
to give a fillip to different subjects being undertaken which womd be developed under 
the New Constitution, 
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^ Mr. J, N, Basu said that having regard to the vast area to be dealt with and hav- 
to the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of money on 
different objects. He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find out 
the most urgent needs of those places and undertake effective measures to meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the brataohari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the people w’oro freed from malaiia, and other preventiblo 
diseases. 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people Certain items would her distributed more 
or less thioughout the proviuce, while certain other items would be limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the people. Ho agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project. Ho realised the irapoitance 
of water supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider- 
able extent in their own scheme. ^Ylth regard to discretionary grants he said that 
suon grants were often given by commissioners and district officers to schemes in 
connection with rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Jioarcls where dispensaries could not bo established, the money could be spent on 
water supply schemes. 

Mr. Banerjeo’s amendment Mr. Sa7iti ShcJcharesivar Rou said that if 
tne bovernraent meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
much more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thing 
j greatest good to the country with the money that was available 
Hie counSvside arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 

C/m/fpryetf suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 
wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was accepted 
1 make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

Hossam was of opinion that the amount should be spent for the 
eradication of malaria in areas which 

we^ much infested with this disease. 

0 amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
BenPil consideration of Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 

Msim Pnnrff (Temporary Provisions) Bill aid the Bengal, Agra and 

Security Amendment) Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 

y ( . nding) Bill, was under considerahon when the Council adjourned. 

Village Selt-Govx. Bill 

anomalous position brought about by 
forrfon T^lv Self-Govemmont (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards. 

Bengal Public Security Bill 

(Extending) Bill of 1935 ^-as introduced by Mr. i?. AT. 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next The Act waq 
passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it in the case of emer- 
activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
^ suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government were in- 

ernmenrJa^s^ofTnbdnn'Vllnf “S impossible and tbo Gov- 

po^?s conferred common prudence not to follow tbo preventivo 

thereon'till'^^amiirv^l^ r circulated for eliciting public opinion 

wSted to nut an said that if tbo GoveiUent really 

publif discontent Tn^,;c nn “oyemenfe, they sbould go to tbe root cause of 

spread unpmnlnvmonf'^ opinion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 

S solve t^at orobinm^w province. Unless Ld until they 

p em there was no chance of Government being successful in 
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stamping out these subversive movements. These movements might remain suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not annihilation. 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers which tlie 
speaker strongly objected to, because, in his opinion, they were not of ‘judicial 
temperament ’ they wore rather men of ‘military temperament.* 

The Hon’ble Mr, Retd opposed the amendment. 

Mr. P. Baneni then moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
till October 31, 1936. 

Supporting Mr. Banerji’s amendment Dr. Karendra Nath Sen-Q-upta said that the 
bill had been in operation for three yeai‘3 at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill. They could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out his mind, 
proceeded Dr. Sen Gupta, when he moved his bill for consideration of the 
House. YThat was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
Indeed he did not care a jot for it. The speaker was against circulation of the 
bill because he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel. By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken awav and the 
liberties of the people were being undully interfered with. The Hon’ble Member 
said that the bill had been a great success and in the same breath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed by Govern- 
ment in recent years, Dr. Sen Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acts resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed at taking away the freedom of the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Public Securitj' Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out. This object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessi^ of the Public Security 
Act, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal juiw Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the Hon'ble Mr, Reid said that it was the bounden dut7 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus. Government considered it necessary to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with tliese kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which imfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The diuution of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Act was intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who would work the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers. In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
scrap or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery. 

This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three places 
in certain parts of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was e.xtended for a short period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at the time when it was proposed to hold tlie 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not been extended in other places. The 
fact that the Act had been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it was use- 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take tlie opportunity of recklessly using the 
powers they had. It was on the ground of common prudence that Government had 
brought this bill. Circulation of the bill was of no use, as it contained no new provi- 
sions, but only extended the existing provisions. Judged by the past experience there 
was no reason to suppose that the powers would be missed. 

The amendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 26th, 
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26 tb. AUGUST The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Coun- 
cil to-day without a division Mr. Reid on behalf of Government accepted the amendment 
of Moulvi Abdaa Samad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31,1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amendment was carried. Following 
this the other two non-official amendments which also sought to reduce the porion 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr, P. Banerjee which suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J, Basu, 
S, M, Bosc^ Anaiida Xfohan Poddar and Dr, Baridhone Dutt, Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost. 

When discussion was resumed on the amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Shyma Pronad Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that ho did not think .that 
theie could be anyone in this House or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tne present bill for the purpose of extentjiing tho life 
of the Public Security Act. There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded tho speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been placed on 
the statute book. There could be no difference of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances uuder which tho bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum- 
marise the history of this legislation. AVhen the civil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of wliich related mor^, 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and, as the 
speaker believed, xmder the provision of the Jaw it was not open to tho Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of tho ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir AVilliam Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with uie Public Security Bill which embodied several of the provisions of 
tho Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member in his state- 
ment oi objects and reasons that these special powers were necessary because there was 

® , possibility that activities in furtherance of the movement known as tho 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 

clearer when Sir 

Will am Pientice introduced the bill m the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 
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combatin" terrorism^^\'?p°i considering a measure for 
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wouia xeconsiuei their position. Government could not consider the ndnntion of anv 
other pohey so long as the Congress persisted in the r T) ^ ^ 

The speaker also recalled that the ^ Home Member ''then nt +Tia hiU 
had also indicated in one of his speeches that 

Civil Disobedience Movement alone ‘^but other subvert v!* ''‘‘i “u 

illustration of the existence of snch movements the Hon’hfo ' p 4 - 

TT.thml t.rther Wm to, to 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they could not accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular leaflet fore-shadowed the coming of anotlier 
great revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the Government could show 
that there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for the introduction of this bilk 

Where was the C. D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reconsider the situation if Maliatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. The present-day declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the Ijegislative Assembly where the protagonists of 
the C. D. Movement were occupying the opposition benches. Mr. Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly which might be described 
as unconstitutional. In tliese circumstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coining up with a bill of this nature was 
. nothing short of a breach of faith. An undertaking — though not exactly in so many 
words— but a definite undertaking none the less had been given that if C. D. Move- 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their jiosition. The House had a 
right to demand as to how the Government had reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Mukherjea referred to the statement of Atr, Reid that the provisions 
of tins Act would not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers incumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to throe places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had been ^ in operation in only three places was the strongest 
argument in favour of the opposition that there was no necessity for a bill of this nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only be justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Air, Reid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose in 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the future. It was pru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and diffi.calties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation irose in the future, and the 
future government did not think it necessary^ they could repeal the Act. 

As stated the bill, as settled in Council, namely that it would be in force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law. 

Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill 

27th. AUGUST : — The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced in the 
•Council to-day by Khivaja Sir Nazimnddin, The Member in charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee. To this a non official amendment was moved for 
circulation of tlie bill to elicit public opinion before November, 30. 

The bill is based on the recommendations made by the Board of Economic Enquirv. 
These recommendations were based on the provisions of the Central Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1933, and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. A\^hereas 
these two Acts aimed primarily at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enqui^ proposed that powers be granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases. Provision had been made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Sir Nazimuddin said that following His Excellency’s speech at the St Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging the necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province various schemes in that direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lay however in tackling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of tho Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourliood of Es. 1,(X),(X),00,000. Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started. The acchmiilation of arrears of interest and principal had made 
debts so heavy that tho cultivator found himself in a hopeless position and in some 
cases the debts were inherited so to speak by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
ho either became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who came to him with 
communist propaganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses all interests 
in life and becomes a bad cultivator and therefore a clog to the wheel of progress. 

It had been found as weil tliat the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase in crimes. The Hon’ble Member was convinced that trade 
and industry in the province could not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
had been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the ryot over 
the question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
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mlgUt develop. But if the debts of the rj’ots wore scaled clown and ec[uated payments 
were fixed in snoli a manner tliat after paying the instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for paying him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of his children's education, then more 
money would he coming into circulation of the zamindar, the professional men and 
trade and industry *, whereas at present most of the liquid cash ot tho cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res; 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Ranan Ali moved by way of amendment tliat the bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. . . t 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N, K, Basu said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste. Ho admired tlie enthusiasm of the Uon'ble Member 
but doubted tlio efficacy of his bill, Probablj by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and tho Hon’bie Member w^ould then come out with 
another bill to protect tho monev-lenders and tho landlords. “Where are you going to 
stop if tliero is a moratorium all round ho asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the mon^ lender's point of view, 
but from the point of view of tho agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
througli this Council. Tho Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic changes 
w’ore made. If tho proposal for circulation was not acceptablo to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to tlie Select Committee the Hon'ble Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have the hill passed through the Counoil 
in a straightforward manner. Ho failed absolutely to find any reason for sending Die 
bill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting tho^ amendment of Mr, Hassan Ali, Mr, B. C, Chatlcrjea asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance tho money that would be required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of the Act money lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan BakadxiT 
Abdul Momin repudiated the suggestion that the bill had been conceived in haste. 
For several years all who had the good of the peasantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of tho Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of tiie peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to be let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill. The bill was a move in the right 
direction though he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government had to be cautious in a matter like this. He opposed circula- 
tion as he did not believe any purpose would be served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before tho public eyo during its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting the motion for reference of tlie bill to the Select Committeo, Dr. 
KarQzh Chandra Sen Gupta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
With other schemes for the betterment of the economic condition of the peasants. Witli 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in tlie bill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment because in his opinion it did not solve tlie problem and would on the other liand 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on tho bill had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


• 28th. AUGUST Tho motion for reference of the Hengal Relief of Indebtedness 

Hdl to the Select Committee was carried in tlie Council to-day without a dmsion. The 
amendment for circulation of the bill for tho purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost 


Wlien debate was resumed on the bill Mr. J". K, Easily supporting the motion for 
reierence, said that the present measure aimed at removing tho evil of rural indebted- 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was jaudablq but ho advised that tlie Select Committee should proceed 
cautiously in the matter in view of the fact that anything that was likelv to interfere 
with tJio proper working of the system of credit was likely to do a great deal of harm. 
It was n^essaiy that the credit system should continue to work without hindrance 
except it became necessary that there should be interference in order that the 
abject indebtedness of the people might be removed. 
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Replying to the criticisms made against the bill, Khwaja Sir Nazhnuddin said 
that most of the critic sras had been made in a half-hearted manner. The hill \^as 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to eJtamine the question 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Hon’ble Member said that the critics of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing could be done 
until and unless there was an increase in the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of agricultural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill wo aid ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he would say that the settlement of debts, or 
rather the scaling down of the debts, was condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift aud rural reconstruction. If a man’s debt was increased by 
four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to clear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing liis income steps should 
be taken to reduce his indebteduess. He drew the attention of the House that even 
this side of the question namely, increase in the income of the agriculturist had^ not 
been neglected by Government The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year the price of jute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had been marked increase in the price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government Recently price of juto had gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control, but the Hon’ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddin. Government were determined to 
make every effort to make the scheme of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 
was the intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assm*ed the House that so far as the landlords were concerned their position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
cultivator, and as far as the debts were concerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them. He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure be put upon 
creditors to come to a settlement. As regards the mahajans, the Hon’ble Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 

Governor’s Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed the Council. In 
doing so, he dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the ^ six 
months which had elapsed since he addressed the House on February 11, the situa- 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and public opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist activity. 

“In these circumstances”, he said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
as great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subject to proper safeguards. The Government have, 
after long and careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnus at 
the expense of the State training 'which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advantage of ^e 
country at large. It is proposed to train them in those forms of agriculture in which 
there is scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhadralok youth and 
which hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side,^ training will be given in 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 
time help to make the province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will necessarily^ be tentative. Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will bo given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied the Government that they do 
honestlv intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of lifo alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to tlie community. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only. During the training they have to be kept undei 
some restraint. At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory. 

“For working the scheme, a special organisation will bo set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-known to the House, Mr. S. C. Mitter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Eeoovery Plan for Bengal” attracted considor^le notice, ® 

^•ided with necessary technical assistance and all resources /“ 

dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will bo brought to “ear on 
the problem.” Concluding, the Governor s.aid; lou ■wont bo helping them > .y 
notions or speech, -you encourage the belief that tho detenus ean hope for rolaxat on 
and release until Uiey satisfied the Government that they have given up ^®rr°r ® P 
pensities and moan to live as good citizens.” His E.vcellenoy then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 25th. Nov, to 20th. Dec. 1935 


Bengal Wakf Asiend, Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Coiuicil commenced at Calcutta on the 251 b. No^mber 
1935. After question hour, tho House proceeded to consider the omcial Bills, ine itotto a 
Khan Bahadur M, Azizul Haqiie introduced the Bengal TTakf Amendnienp Biiij i 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1934 before it was brought mw force. 
Tho Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did not state who shall decide, m the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular property was wakf or not, or whether a waki 
aulad or not. It was desirable that this defect should bo remedied. Section 
tho Act empowered tho Local Government to remove unforeseen .dimcultios 
tw’elve months from the date on which this Act in whole or in part ^st came into 
force. This Act came into force in part in Becembor, 1934, only for the ^ 
the survey contemplated in Section 2. The Uvelvo months would oxpiro in BecemDer, 
1935. As unforeseen dilficulties might arise fi*om when the whole Act n^as enforoeU} it 
was thought expedient to o.vtend tho period from twelve months to two years. 


Calcutta MmaciPAL Act Asiend^ienx Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1923 was intro- 
duced by Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy^ the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor vehicles were entitled^ before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Yenicles Tax Act 1932. Every owner having a motor car or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year. This quaViIied him as a elector of a general constituency of the 
Calcuttta Corporation. The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to be given 
effect to from general election to be held in 1936. 


Other Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced tw'o other Bills ; one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
bS^ other the Bengal Land Eegistration ( Amendment ) 

Bengal Court of Y^ards Amend. Bill 

E.L. A/i«cr also moved that the Bengal Court of M'^ards (Amendment) 

fnf n c w mti*oduced during tho last session of the Council, be referred 

to a select committee. ’ 


26 tb. NOVEMBER ; — ^The Court of "Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
m-day with instructions to submit their report by January ’36 next. The main object of the 
BiJl was to strengthen the hands of tho Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it vthe Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of the wards 
tnemselves but also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take action in the 
civil courts. 


On previous day, Bir B, L. J/ 2 //cr had moved that the Bill bo referred to a Select 
wluchv^ Mi\ rr. ^ IL Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 
circuiatca for eliciting public opinion. In tho course of three hours’ discussion of the mea- 
sure, on itiesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson's 
^endme^ for mrculation was lost and Sir B. L, hittePs motion for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. 


Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

powrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill was thou introduced h 
no 11071, Katcab K, G. Jli. Faroqni. The Bill sought to lemove certain ambiguitief 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on the annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. 

Bengal Agricttlttjral Debtors’ Bill 

27tb. NOVEMBER The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division the motion of Mr. F. Banerji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of the bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of the province except Calcutta. The House, however, 
acc^ted.an amendment moved by Maulvi Abdtd Hakim extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen^Qupta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bill. It had been said that the bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea for all the e~*’' . 

were suffering from. This must be followed by a progressive . . ■ 

the part of the Government. It would have to be followed up by organisation of 
credit ; unless that was done this bill would not save the agriculturists. Referring to 
Mr. N, K. Basu’s argument that the bill would wreck the whole system of rural credit 
since the Government were not giving any financial help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
something could be done by this bill. The bill would provide a machineiy for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was up to the members of the Council to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in the bill subject, of course, to certain changes. 

Controverting the argument that 60 out of 65 opinions had declared against the bill 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan pointed out that if they would look at the real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal there had been overwhelming maiority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there were a number of defects in the bill but in 
the absence of any other practical scheme it was practical politics to accept ^ the 
scheme which had been produced- by the Government after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural debts had amounted to more than one hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon’ble Khxcaja Sir 'Nazimuddin^ Member-in-charge 
of the biU, said that practically no case had been made out for the recommittal of the 
bOl, It had been said that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present measure 60 were opposed to tlie bill. But he had received over six hundred re- 
gistered letters supporting the bill and certain amendments. He was ready, continued 
yir Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to the opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of tlie country irrespective of caste and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to have the bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill. Some members had expressed horror that if the Bill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will ^ prevail Jill over the country. The bill 
had its original in the recommendations of the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non-officials, representatives of Cham- 
bers^ of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the Dacca University and the Professor of the Presidency College of the 
same subject. Therefore to suggest that these men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity. 


28tb. NOVEMBER : — Out of 750 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within the space of two hours and a half. 
The House was verj^ thinly attended' and the discussions seemed to evoke hut little 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were^ not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwilling to put them forward. Six were 
rejected, 3 were withdrawn by their sponsors and the remaining one which was moved 
by tbe Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by Afr, TT. 
(7. Words'icorth who sought to limit the life of the Bill till the end of' 1940. In 
proposing the amendment Mr, ‘\Yordsworth said that as a member of the Bengal 
Oliamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to the Chamber’s reading ; 
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the bill was both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of tlie last few years’ depression. And it was the ChamDor s view tnat 
this character of the bill should be ^ recognised in it in every possible manner, iins 
character of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and lus amenatnent 
suggested one more recognition. Ho would say that the bill was not so muon a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. They had been through some pecuUany 
difScuIt years and the cause of tlieso peculiarly difiicult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying up and the bill had been devised for that purpose. 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the provinco hack to hetter health ; hut 
be manifestly a different matter to invito them to accept all these liabilities and obli- 
gations as a permanent failure of the conditions under which they Jived. That 
alarm the creditors aud tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agricultui’ists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and they would want to bo willing lenders 
as well as willing borrowers. Uo-oporativo credit had done mueb^ but they all 
that it had not yet done all it could have done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of sapplying capital to small agriculturists. His proposal w^s, 
ttierofore, that Govornnient should bo called upon to do all that it intended to do with- 
in five years, and after it the Act should ceaso to exist. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. H. P. V, Townend observed that the 
thing was that if they wanted to see the Act ceaso to have effect after 
1940 everything that liad been done tmdor the Act and the operations of all the 
sections of tho Act would bo automatically stopped. There 'would be no further power 
to collect any thing under the provisions of this Act and the whole Act would bo in- 
fructuous. It could not possibly work for five years and clear up debts of the debtors. 
It must be given several years say, ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. S. M. Bose^ in supporting "the amendment, said that this was an unheard niece 
of legislation. The life of tho bill should be fixed so that one could take stock or the 
situation and decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not. 

Replying to Uie debate, the HorCbU Sir Nazimaddin said that the Govern- 
ment never intended this Act to bo a permanent measure. Referring to clause 9 sub- 
section 7 he pointed out that a board should not entertain any farther application in 
settlement of any debt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of his 
first application. That important provision would ensure that tho bill would he an 
emergency^ measure only. If the amendment was carried the whole Act would be 
absolutely inoperative. 

Mr. lybrdsrrort?*, in view of the assurance given by. tho Hon’blo Member, withdrew 
his amendment. 

Mr. Khcttra Moha7i Roy moved an amendment which sought to include in the 
definition of ‘‘debt'' (1) any debt inourred for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. The motion was rejected by 56 to 19 votes, the European 
group supporting the amendment 

The Council^ rejected another amendment put forward by Mr. S, il/. Bose by 56 
to 27 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not less than ten years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

The consideration of claase 2 of the bill was not finished when the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council passed the second clause of the hill to-day, 
and was pioceeding with the next clause when it adjourned. All tho amendments to 
tho clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejected 'without any division. 

^ Attempts on the part of certain members to widen tho scope of the bill by includ- 
mg 'y^ithm the definition of ‘‘debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose means of 
iiveJihood was partly agriculture which gave rise to some discussion proved abortive. 

In the bill the debtor was defined as a debtor whoso primary means of liveli- 
hood was agnculfuro. Mr, S. 0. Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect 
that a ^btor 'U’ould mean a person "who owed a debt and whose means of livelilxood 
was pmly agriculture. In moving tho amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that II the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection. It would ho welcomed by a far larger circle 
present possible. Practically, Mr. Roy Chaudhury continued, it was very 
amicujt to ascertain which particular member of a family lived purely on agriculture 
ana winch one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if bis amendment 
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was accepted it would do little harm to anybody- He reminded the House that the 
Punjab Act on which the present measure was^hased included in its scope not only 
tenants bat laud-owners as vrelL Farther if the detmitioa was changed it would bring 
about salutory feature It would in all likelihood prevent the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award, 3Ioreom\ the inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as the Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
between tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former's friend 
and guide. 

In course of two other amendments the same member wanted to bring in tenure- 
holder^ or proprietor of land or homestead tenant within the definition of the Debtor. 

Two motions of the like nature were moved by ITazt I^mdadut Bdgne, and one by 
Mr. Premkari Barm a. 

Mi\ fK E. Thomson also moved au amendment seeking to limit the delimtion of 
the Debtor to raiyats and under-raiyats fo 2 \ according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator. The effect of bringing in other people ivithin its 
scope would be to make the works of the Conciliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators* interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Eai Eahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen moved that the Boards should he situated in 
District towns and sub-divisions. If the Boards were set up in District and Sub- 
divisional headquarters, the Kai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi- 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor- 
dance With the provisions ol the Bill the lawyers would be debarred from appearing 
before the Boards. 

Str Kazzmzcddin^ opposing the amendment^ said that the Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos- 
phere, Farther they would have the acquaintance with the local conditions. The 
motion in the end was withdrawn, 

Gonsideratiou of Clause three was taken up with Mr. S, 0, Ra\ Chaudhtiry moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board should 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years’ experience as judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr, Bai Chaudhory said that if the Govern- 
ment w'an ted to have the decisions of the Board not to he whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legal question of 
extreme complexity were bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should be tried according to law. There were a large^ number of retired^ officers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards. The discussion on these amendments was not finished when the Hoose adjourned. 

Hovuah Bridge Aimno, Bun 

2nd, DECEMBER :--The Eon' hie Kawab K, Q, M. Farogm* moved that the 
Eowrah Bridge (Amendment) BU, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
Z1 members who would submit their report within three days finm the date. The 
Biii^ it may bo remembered, was introduced to the House on the 25th last 

In referring the Bill to the select committee I^awab Farcqul said that the question 
of replacing the iiresent bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in lS75 had 
been, in coutempiation for over a deeade and a half. The present bridge was built ^ by 
the Bengal Government who snhseqn on tly made over its management to the Bridge 
Oimtnjssioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would be constmeted by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a new Act was necessarr for this os the purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending the" Act of 1871, The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continaed the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the constmetion of a new bridge to bo 
taken up by the Commissioners for that bridge. The Bridge Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Act and tlie Act os it emerged from the Legislative CoancU and as 
it now stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a lean. There was some 
doubt however, whether under the new Act, ns it now stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan and the removal of this ambiguity was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bilk 

Ciavises 2,3,0 (a) and $ of the Bill had been necessiiaied with that end in view. The only 
other ituportant clause in the bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt the bridge 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under the 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would he liable for assessment to monicipal taxes 
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under section 124 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that satno section 
extended to Municipality of Howrali. Government considered that on general princi- 
ples a bridge like this, which was for the benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should be exempted from municipal taation, A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. Tue^ ® 
clauses of tlie Bill, Nawab Faroqui wont on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of munioipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reach Muni- 
cipality, hy amendments in the Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for taking 
power to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
hy any private party. This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on somewhat similar trafiic conferred by tlio Act of 1920. 

The Bill was then referred to the select committee without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they were not moved. ^ 

Bexoal AonicuLTURAL Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Couciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 


3rd. DECEMBER The whole time of the Council to*day was occupied^ with the 
discussion of clauses 9 and 9 A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make au application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides, 

Mr. )V. H. Thompson moved an amendment adding the following to the clause 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area.” Khwaja Sir Nazwmddiriy Member in charge of the Bill, said, he accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. He moved au amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years after the first Board is established under sub-section (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows : — ^Unless the debtor has already^ made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to which the debtor might have applied under that sub-section.” 

Mr, Thompson withdrew his amendment and accepted Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other non-official amendments to tliis Clause were lost without a division. 
Clause 9 of the Bill as settled iu Council^ was passed. The House was considering 
amendments to clause 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned. 


4tli, DECEMBER : — Discussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the ffott'ble Member ‘in^charge of the Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial changes made in them. 

Speaking on an amendment of Maulvi Majid Bahsh who sought the deletion of 
^ clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Sauft Shekhareswar Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiring 
among me Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu ^minders, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy, that the Hon’ble Momber-iu-charge of the Bill had tried his best 
to Temove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On the face of it, re- 
marked Mr. Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussulmans. But what were the facts ? He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise the Hindu community more than what was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to the agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
should he given to all and sundry. 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected. 


iiimphr' to-day centred mainly round a single provision 

a e y sub-section (3) ot Clause 13. The sub-section provides that ii, on the 
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application of a creditor, notice is issued on a debtor calling upon Iiim to submit a 
statement of bis debts 'within one month and if he fails to do so, tlie creditor’s 
application is to be dismissed; 

Under clause 9, either the debtor or the creditor may apply to the board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies and the creditor falls, after notice, to submit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2) the amount stated in the debtor’s applica- 
tion is to be taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to be payable. But in the case of creditor's application if the debtor 
defaults, the applicafaon is to be dismissed. 

1/r. S. M. Bose moved that sub-section (3) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr. Bose said that the procedure adopted in the sub-clause with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and equity. In all fairness, Mr. Bose 
contended the amount stated m creditor’s application should be taken as correct. 
Farther, the principle embodied in the sub-clause was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never heard of a case in a civilised society where 
a case was to be dismissed because the defendant chose not to appear. He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle. Either the creditor should not bo 
allowed to apply at all under clause 9 ; or if he was allowed, then the same rule should 
prevail as in the case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to the debate Sir Nazimtiddm said that the principle of tlie Bill lay in 
the fact that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement. Bringing 
down unwilling debtors before the board would mean waste of time and energy of the 
board. It was better to dismiss at the outset the applications of those people who were 
not prepared to come to an amicable settlement. It was no use to go into those cases. 
The Hon’ble member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s amendment was rejected by 60 to 14 votes. 

The Council then in quick succession passed clauses 13, 14, 15 and 16. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 

6th. DECEMBER : — Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed without any subs- 
tantial cliangos made in them. Several non-official amendments with regard to ^ the 
above clauses were either not moved at all or were thrown out. The house was consider- 
ing clause 19 when it adjourned. 

Clause 19 (b) of the Bill provides that when creditors to whom is owing not 
less than forty per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the case may 
be, agree to an amicable settlement with the debtor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made by the debtor for the settlement of any debt not 
included in the amicable settlement is a fair offer which the creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept may pass an order that the debt to which the offer relates 
shall bo settled in accordance with such offer. 

Babu Khetter Mohan Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr. J, N, Basu moved 

three amendments to substitute ‘‘Fifty per cent”, “Sixty per cent”, and “Seventy five 
per cent” respectively for the words “Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
clause, namely clause 19 (b). 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clause in question provided for the 
settlement of debts either amicably or otherwise. So far as the settlement was ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable. But the clause contemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreeing creditors could be bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that the compulsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by proviaing the percentage mentioned in the 
clause to be at least fiftv or sixty per cent. The amendments were rejected. 

Motdvt Abul Quasem moved another amendment to substitute the '^ords “Total 
Debt” for the words “total secured or unsecured debts” in clause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment ; but when some members objected to its accept- 
ance and pressed for voting on it, it was declared carried by 60 to 18 votes. 

7th. DECEMBER Tho Council devoted almost a couple *of hours to the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, which, after the disposal of as many as 
twenty-four amendments was accepted. The discussion relating to these amendments 
were desultory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to the 

20 
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Govenimont as if realising flie futility of it. Tlio only instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government. Ciauso J J w) ^ 
tlio Bill provides that when creditors to whom not less than forty per cent, of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. But an offer shall not bo considered by the Board as a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terras of the amicable settlement relating to a secureu 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemplates the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt.^ , 

The amendment sought to provide tliat the proviso^ would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. Wlien put to vote tlio amendment was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. ffern Chandra Roy Chondhtiry sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt due to any banking company re^stered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 or any other law for the time being m force 
in British India relating to ^companies should not bo reduced except by an amicable 
settlomont. 

Tlio House rejected the motion without any division. 

9ib. DECEMBER '.—The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of ciauso 20 of the Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the ciauso. Although Mr. Roy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
iu a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 20 of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as* the creditor ought icasonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 
any otlier order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to wliich it relates, and tliereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovery of such debtj any costs 
in such suit or any interest on the debt after the date of such certificate in excess of 
simple interest at tlie rate of six per cent per annum on the principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of sucli debt shall be executed 
until all amounts payable, in respect of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of such period not exceeding ten 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Foun GovEnxsiEXT Bills 

Four Government bills namely the Bengal Wal:f Amemtmeni Bill. i335^ the Bengal 
hand Registration Amendment Billy 1034^ Tlio Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Billy X935 and the Court Fees {Bengal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quicK succession. 

Bexoal AomcULTUiiAL Debtors’ ( coxtd. ) 

10th. DECEMBER More than eighty amendments weip disposed of in course of 
its four hours’ sitting to-day when tlie Council took up the farther consideration of Uio 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill, Most of these ainendiuents wore not moved. The 
few that were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put forward on behalf of tho Government. Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. Tho House was considering tho next clause when it ad- 
journed. 

Eradication' of M.vlaru 

nth. DECEMBER : — A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other preveatible diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions on matters of general public interest. Mr. M unindr a Deb Rat Mahashay'a resolu- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion was carried without opposition 
'-'O’^ornment side. Mr. Deb Rai Mahashaya moved the following resolution : — 
Xnis council recommends to tho Government to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
at an early date and raise a loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and other proventiblo diseases within ten years.” 
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In moving tlio resolution Mr. Del) Rai Mahashay said that three quarters of a 
century ago Bongal had been a flourishing country but witli the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of culverts flourishing countrysides had been turned into 
pestilential areas. ^ Dominion status and provincial autonomy would be meaningless to 
nation of weaklings. Unless something was dono immediately to save the country- 
side from the scourge there was mo hope for the recovery of the province. As it 
was a question of life and death to the nation he urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideration. 

Calcuita MmaciTAL Aiiend. Bills 

I2th. DECEMBER The Corporation of Calcutta and its activities came in for 
certain amount of criticism at the hands of several Members when the Council met to 
consider the Bills tabled by non-official members. The twelve Bills discussed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, civic, mediced and even humanitarian. 

Moitlvi Abdul Hakim moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals {A7nend?7ie7it) Bill 
created some amusement in the House when he 'delivered in that connection a haran- 
gue on kindness to animals. 


Mukicipal Railways 

Mr. II unindr a Deb Rai Hakashai introduced a bill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act with the object of extending the scope of Section 477 of it and also 
moved for its reference to a Select Committee. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to run municipal railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

Replying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on tho Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge. The 
proposals put forward by Mr. Deb Rai Mabashai were characterised by Sir Bejoy as 
fantastic, and at present there were no justification for accepting them although they 
might come to ho realised in a very distant future. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected, 

Rigst to Yoxe 

Another bill moved by Mr. Munindra Dch Rai Mahashai which sought to give 
peraons with certain educational qualifications tho right to vote in the elections of 
the Corporation of Calcutta was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit their report as soon as possible. 

The bill to be named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1935, provided that 
any person shall bo entitled to vote or stand for election as a councillor who had 
passed the Enbance or Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University or the 
High School examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Education of Dacca or the Scliool Final Examination, the 
Cambridge Junior examination, the Higher Grade School Final examination, title 
examination conducted by the Saraswat Samaj at Dacca, or that conducted by the 
Sanskrit Association or tlio Final examination of the First Grade Training or Normal 
schools in Bengal or the Final examination of the Government School of Art. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Roy said that Government agreed to the reference of the 
bill to a Select Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it. 

Four oUier hills with a view to further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 
1032 moved bv Mr, P. Banerji and Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das were 
referred to Select Committees. 

Ttco bills for the purpose of amending the Bengal Medical Act VI of 1914 were 
introduced by Ifr. Mukunda Bchary Mzillick and Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai. 

PnorEssioxAL Licexse 

Dr. N. C. Seti Oupta moved a bill for further amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923. In the Act it was provided that license fees to be paid by some pro- 
fessional men should be Rs. 50 for those who paid income tax and Ks. 20 for those 
who did not pay income tax. At the time when the Act was passed income-tax 
was not payable on income below Rs. 2,000. Since then by temporary Acts of tho 
Indian Legislature the taxable income had been reduced with tfie result that 
persons having an income of less than two thousand rupees had automatically 
become liable to pay double' tho license fees which they had paid before. Tho 
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amendments proposed by tlio bill sought to give elTcct to tho original intentions of 
the legislature which had been defeated by adventitious circumstances. 

Dr. Sen Gupta’s motion was refen’od to a select committeo with instruotions to 
submit report as soon as possible, 

Bengal AonicuLTtmAL Debtors’ Ban 

I3th. DECEMBER As many as four clauses, namely, 21, 21-A, 22 and 23, of the 
Bill were passed wdien tlio Counoil resumed discussion to-day. Tho day was practi- 
cally dull ; but at tho end when the IIouso took into consideration clause 23 of tho 
Bill a certain amount of lively discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddm, 

Clauso 23 lays down iho particulars Tvhich an award made by a Conciliation Board 
in respect of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other tilings tho clause in 
question also describes tho manner and the order in •which tho amount to be paid by 
a debtor to eaoli creditor for each debt under tho terms of an amicablo settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being tho following : First— (1) any amount payablo 
for arrears of rent, and (2) any amount duo to tho local Governmont and included in 
a certificate under tho Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913. Second— any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured by a mortgage, 
lien, or charge on a property. Third— any amount payablo on account of an unsecured 
debt for w'hiclx a decree has been passed by a Civil Court, and fourth— any amount 
payable on account of any otlier debts. 

Khwaja Sir Nazirmtddin moved that the order of payment as laid down in the 
clause should be in accordance with any rules to bo made by Government under this Act. 

It was also made clear by Mr. II, P, V, Totenend on behalf of tho Government 
that if they retained tho order as it was provided in tlio clause, tlio Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill. And according to the legal 
opinion sought by Government on this point the order as suggested in the clauso 
w^as unjust. So the Govornmeut thouglit it advisable to lay down that the order 
should bo in accordance with the rules that would bo framed by Government when 
the Bill was passed into Act. 

Opposing the amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. Sanii Shchharcstvar Boy 
said that if tho Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by tho Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unworkable it was tho duty of the Government 
to drop it. Instead of doing so tho Government of Bengal in" their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might not bo acceptable to the IIouso or might create a 
gi*eat disorder among a largo section of tlio people. He tliought Government’s asking 
for power to make the arrangement 'was neither fair for themselves to tho House 
nor to tho people. Ho protested against such attitude of the Government. 

Nawah Mussaroff Hossain, Raja Bliupendra Narayan Singh of Nashipur and many 
others also opposed the amendment, 

'W'hen j)ut to vote the amendment was declared carried by G4 to 18 votes. 

^ Clause 21 dealt with tho adjustment of an insolvent debtor’s debt, and Clause 22 
laid down tho procedure for determination of what portion of an insolvent debtor’s 
property would bo exempted from sale, whereas, Clause 21-A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

14th. DECEMBER The Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
incorporated a new one in it. All the amendments were carried some of which wore put 
forward at short notice and came from tlie Government side. In certain cases the 
recommendations of the Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions. 

The House, as has been the case for some davs pastj was thinly attended and 
opposition from non-official members was practically "nil. 

At the fag end, however, discussion on clause 27 which provided that no settle- 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co-operative Society who owes any amount to 
such Society should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authorityj 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest among the members. But while Kazi 
Emdadul Hague was speaking against the provision the Council adjourned till the 16th. 

By an amendment of ilr.^ H, P, V, Tbwnend the following provision was incor- 
porated m clause 26 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of tho 
property of a debt. 

■inio anything contained in the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 

lulo, if any amount payable^ under an award in respect of a debt secured by a mort- 
gage lien or charge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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sale under the said Act can not be recovered as a public demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover such amount by the sale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount. The pro- 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery * Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
snch sale. 

The nevr clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26- A ran thus : — 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when an^ land mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Acf^ for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale proceeds which remains after the payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (a;, (b), and (c) of sub-section (1) of section* 169 of the Bengal 
lenancy Act, 1885, or in clauses (a), (bl and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 26 of the 
Public Demands Recovery Act^ shall bo paid to the Certificate Officer or retained by 
liim as the case may be, for distribution in the manner provided in section 26 of this 
Act. 

^ Spealdng on his amendment seeldng the omission of clause 27 Kazi Emdadul Hague 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill he did not loiow for whom the Bill was meant. There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside. The Co-operative 
movement had become a failure in* the country and the provision would further tend to 
destroy it. It was strange that while private individuals and joint stock banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch the Co-operative Societies. The speaker could not 
understand tho reason of this discrimination. 


16ib. & 17th. DECEMBER -The House passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27^ 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33. From the rate of progress made on Monday in the disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the consideration of tho Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17th.) During the whole day there was practically no sustained debate. 
But in tho forenoon, when the House was discussing clause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against tho 
retention of the clause. An amendment for deletion of tho clause moved by 
^by Kaxi Emdadul Hague was eventually rejected by 39 to 18 votes. 

The clause 27 of the .Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co-operative Society registered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall bo valid without the previous approval in 
wTiting of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Emdadul Hague who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th.) and was in 
possession of the House wanted as previously stated the deletion of the clause 27. 
Kef erring to tho provison in tlie clause that the settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might be vdid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority the Kazi Sahib said that there was hardly any ohance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to such settlements. The depositors in the banks of tho 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 23 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with which are pending before a 
Conciliation Board ; or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist. 

Clause 29 describes the cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court. 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred have been 
enumerated in clause 30. ‘Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are^ to 
he treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that * no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any decision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Act. 

The House was considering clause 34 when it adjourned, 

Bengal Cormr of Wards Amend, Bill 

18tb. DECEMBER : — A. lively discussion extending over two hours marked tho 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards when it found 
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itsolf unable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the trustees selected from the creditors. ^ Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinai^ and objected to its inclusion in the Bill. 

Sir D. L, Mxtter moved that the Bengal Coiu-t of Wards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, bo taken into consideration. Mr. IF. IF, Page 
by^ way of amendment moved that the Bill bo recommitted. Mr. Pago’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and the House took into consideration, the Bill. 

The Council was discussing the Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 

Bemoal Municipal Asiend. Bill 

The Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Sviha Roy introduced a Bill described as the 
Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a tsolect Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of the piescnt bill, as the statement of objects and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove certain anomalies to which attention of the Government lias been 
drawn from time to time. The Bill also incorporates somo of the amendments pro- 
posed by certain non-ofiicial members of the liCgislative Council in tho bills introduced 
by them in tho Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor- 
tant changes in regard to iranchise qualifications and tho term of the body of tho 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of the electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment ot the conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc., contributing towards tho cost of a sewerage scheme. Practical 
experience having shown that provision of section 4G5 is unworkable without a provi- 
sion for the licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to lov'y a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to prescribe tho compulsory wearing of tokens by licensed dogs 
and to destroy subject to appropriate safeguards dogs not wearing tokens. The' bill 
also provides for the proper control of fairs and melas within municipatities. Oppor- 
tunities had also been taken to remove certain practical difficulties experienced in tho 
working of tho Act. 

Counx OK Wards & IIowRAn Bridge Amend. Bills 

1 9»h. DECEMBER : — A marked progress in tho transaction of official business was 
tho feature of the Coimcil to-day which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Court 
of Wards Amendment 1935 and the Hotorah Bridge Amendment Bill^ 1935. 

Bengal Water JIvacintii Bill 

On the motion of tho Hon’blo Nairnb K, C. M, Faroqui tho House also circulated 
tho Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill^ 1935, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by Febniai 7 4, 1936. 

The Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of tho Council. 
While accoiding his whole-hearted support to the principle of the bill, Mr. N. 1C Basu 
said Government would have shown more expedition and speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measuie in tho Council and trying to eraaicate this jiest than they did show in eradi- 
cating tho other pest namely the money-lenders of Bengal in connection witli tho 
Agricultural Debtors* Bill. The loss, said* Mr. Basu, to tho country duo to tho ravages 
of the AVater Hyacinth pest was by no means less important tlian any other loss. 

BENGiVL Agricultural Dedtors’ Bill 

At the fag end of the day when the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed tlie House adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER :~The Council passed to-day without a division the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. The Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing the 
middle class population. Some of them charactciised it as sm ' * '* * * * ‘ 

and a scheme which would scare away the finance which the 
needed. The Muslim members of the Coimcil welcomed tlio Bill as a measure wJiicli^ 
if not wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of the agriculturists. 
The Council was then prorogued. 



July Session — Poona — 8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Ban on Publication in Khtspapers 


The July session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on tlie 
8lb. July 1935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addresses, pictures and other details concerning a child or young pei*son in- 
volved in offences was passed. 

Tlie object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury that may be caused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both. 

The bill laid down: ‘^No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
particmars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person,” 

Mr. L. /?. Ookhale moved an amendment that the following words be added to 
the clause: ^If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury^ to such child or young person”. He explained that 
as the Bill stood, even information relating to ^ the offence against a clnld, such as 
the abduction of a child for tliieving purpose, in wJiich case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Begistration of Trust Bill 

Ditcan Bahadur S. T, Kambli^ Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created ^ or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public opinion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts which were frequently^ mismanaged. There was at present 
no adequate legal machineiy for establishing effective control over such trusts. The 
object of the Bill W'as to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical ^ submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restrict operations of the Bill only to tliose trusts 
which wore created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Rs. 2,000. But power 
was taken to extend tlie benefit of the Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which the Mussalman Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to curtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminstration and management. The 
House then adjourned. 


9th. JULY :— The Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill. Discussion on the Bill revealed general agreement among the members on the 
principle of the Bill. 

Rao Bahadur Kale^ Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked why 
the Bill was not made applicable to all communities. 

Mr. R. R, Bakhale supported the principle of the Bill, hut pleaded for more drastic 
provisions to control the management of trusts. He cited the Madras Religious Endow- 
ments Act and desired that tlie Bill should be drawn on these lines. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results. 
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Rao Bahadur Chitalc gavo half-hearted support to tlio Bill He pointed out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of tho people them- 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into tho hands of the regis- 
trar. He was afraid that tho Bill had not provided for tho protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmcd^ while supporting tho Bill, suggested that the 'W'ahf Bill 
might be made applicable to the Hindus in tho place of the present Bill 

ilr. L, D, Qokhale favoured tho circulation of tho Bill for eliciting public opinion 
hofore it went to the Select Committee, 

Mr. Afadan^ Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 

detail all the points raised by tho members. He felt that tho feeling in the province 
was not in favour of introducing a more drastic Bill tlian the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill bo applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for such a measure from 
other communities. But if other communities wanted it, the measure could bo extended 
to them also, as provided for in tlie Bill 

After the Minister for Education who introduced the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 

RunAL Uplift ix BoimsY 

lOih. JULY :Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local-Self-Govemment, moved in 
tho Council to-day a resolution recommending a plan for tho distribution of Rs. 7 laths 
grant to be received by the Government from the Government of India for village improve- 
ment The Minister explained tlie working,of Sir Frederick Sykes’ village improvoraent 
scheme in the province and stated that the Government had decided to spend a major 
part of the present grant for expanding this scheme. Ho concluded that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount could not carry them far but it was their 
desiro tliat it should be used to the best advantage and in the best interest of the rural 
classes. According to tlio plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, the Directors 
of Industry and Agriculture get Rs. 94,000 for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, fisheries, etc., and the Commissioners of Northern, Central and 
Southeni Divisions and Sind Rs. 1,08,000, Rs. 2,02,000^ Rs. 1,58,0S) and Rs. 1,03,000 
respectively on tho basis of the rural population for similar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should bo 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts in such a way that Rs. 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
tlie District Committees or otlier local bodies. 

Sir Shah Nawax. stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes’ scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in tho Central Division 
and least successful in Sind. The Government’s proposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Government recognised the importance of broad-casting as a 
means of propaganda and three experimental centres at the district headquarters were 
being worked satisfactorily. But this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale. 

Mr. J. U. More (Sholapur) moved an amendment altering the amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, increasing the figures for the Directors of Industries and Agriculture 
and decreasing the amounts to the Commissioners, He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of tho people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of educational and other facilities. 

Rao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should concentrate on tho 
improvement of a single industry instead of distributing small amoimts to different 
industries. 

Syed Mir an Mahavimad Shah, referring to Sind, favoured the improvement of the 
existing itfdustries instead of introducing new ones. 

Bheik Ahdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry. 

Bakhle asked what ^ the Government proposed to do to meet tlie recurring 
expenditure in connection with their plans. Did they expect an yearly grant from the 
Government of India? The speaker strongly urged the Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their conditions with this grant. 

suggested Giat the Bombay Govemmont should make an equal 
grant of Rs. 7 lakhs for village improvement. - 
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Mr. C, B, Claylon^ Commissioner of the Central Division, pointed oat that the 
Collectors and the District Executive Committees would be the best judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should be pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on the subject by the local people. 

Mr. Af. ff. Oazdar opined that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of competition with Mr. Gandhi's viiiage uplift work but, in any case, he welcomed 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanning were not suitable to village conditions. 

llth. JULY; — ^The village nphft scheme resolution moved by Sir Shah Natoaz 
Bhutto^ was passed by the Council to-day, the only amendment to the resolution having 
been withdrawn. 

The Minister, replying to the debate^ refuted the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers that the Governments village improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaining power among the masses. He pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to tliis subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement. 

The Musalman Bell 

Deican Bahadur S. T, Kambli moved the second reading of the Mussalman "Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, hut preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Ouzdar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government . 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. The House then adjourned till the 15tn. July. 

Child ‘Workers in Shops 

15th. JULY : — ^Mr. R, R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihch is largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that clildren under twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age of eighteen shall not be employed for longer than 70 hours 
m one week and that on at least one day^ in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to be confirmed by the Governor-in- Council 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified class are to be closed. The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies in the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities of Alimedabad, Karachi, Bholapiu' and Hublt. 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis-" 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating ^ the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-official members generally expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Jennings^ Director of Information, who had been specially Dominated in connee- 
Gon with this BiU, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice. 

The Council passed tiie First Reading of the Bill, after tlie Home Membei^ on 
behalf of tlie Government, stated Biat the Government would not oppose the First 
Reading on the clear understanding that they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakliale's motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay Corporation Franchise TiOWEring Bill 

16it. JULY : — ^For the fifth time in the course of the last few years, a Bill to * 
lower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Es. 10 rental to Rs. 5 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Rao Bahadur Bole^ mover of the Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr. Collaco and B. S. Kamat foH that the Bill .was inopportuno in .so far as the 
franchise was going to be lowered witli the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr. L. JR. Tairscc w^as afraid that tlie lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrvipt practices. Mr, L. R, QokUalc and Sir Raftuddin Ahmed wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr, Quzdar pointed out that lowering of the franchise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhalc^ strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not w^ait any more. 

Sir Shah Natvaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, assured the members 
of the Government’s sympatliy with the subject of the Bill, but there wore innumer- 
able practical difficulties in passing tlio measure of this hind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government w'oiild introduce an 
amending Bill to lower tlio franchise before the next elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. , , ,, 1 l 

The President declared for tho “Ayes", when the Bill was put to the House, but 
tlie Government claimed a division wliicli resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Ikdun Motor VEincLES Tax Asiexd. Bill 

17ih. JULY : — ^That tlie powers of tho local Logislaturo and local Goyemment were 
•wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of tlie administration of tho Province, that 
the fullest powers w’ere left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided tlio previous sanction of the 
Governor- General was obtained in certain circurastauces, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local iegislaturo to raise revenue for the Local Government — ^were the rulings of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised in the House 
on the mtioduetlon of an official &\l to amend tho Indian Motor Yehlcles Act 1914, 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding tho power of the Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it clear that the Government Iiave always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points wore raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr, Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of tho local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that tho present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by tho Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by tho Houso could not again 
bo brought up within six montlis. 

As regards the first poin^ tho President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would he greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
TJnder the provisions of Section 80-A of the Government of India Act and Rules under 
it, fullest powers wore left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of tho necessity of 
obtaining the previous section of the Governor-General. ‘Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered by the lociu Legislature. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled laxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule I, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Govemor^Genoral to legislate and xaiso taxation for 
pmposes of local Government. Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor- General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in the best interests of the adminis- 
tration of 100 province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should bo obtained. 

fhe second point that the Bill was ultra vires of tho local legislature, 
the President X)ointed out that this question had been practically decided in answering 
the first pomt and added that the distinction that had been sought to bo made between 
the proYiucial revenues for tho Government of India was erroneous, The word “for 
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purposes of the Government of India” occurring in the Devolution Roles only meant 
lor India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from*^any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct "from the Brovincial Government. Under Sub-Clause (f) 
of Rule 14 (1) reading it 'with Sub-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bill 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before ^ the 
House was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House in the last session. 

Mr. Ai. H, Ouzdar^ raising anotlier point of order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. K N, Jog^ on yet another point of order, granted that tlie Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce nev/ 
legislation. 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration of • 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

18ih. JULY By a majority of C9 to 19 votes, the Council passed the first 
Reading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. 

On behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill \yoaId seriously cripple the Government’s finances, 

Non-oSicials, on_ the other liand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usui*ping the powers of the legislature. 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new Bill. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. A series 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous sanction of the Governor. 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mr. Gttzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out ' 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having io pay 
Rs. 20 for licence fee and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higher than the 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of people. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislatoi’e. 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 

The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned. 

19ih. JULY ; — ^The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
cortoin fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part cff 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts on these points which 
were brought prominently before the public by the case against Mr. Nariman were 
removed by the passing of the Alotor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Ctouncu 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 

The MussAXiiAX IVaet Bru» 

The second reading of the Mussalman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Nox-Ofpicial Resol'dtioks 

22nd. JULY : — A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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Tho Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than hitherto. 

“Another resolution recommending to the Government to tate effective and immediate 
steps to check the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically ovei*y speaker supported tho last 
resolution. 

Gamdlikg IN Bombay 

23rd. JULY The Bombay Police should be permitted by tho Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace netting transac- 
tions in American cotton futures. ^ ^ ^ 

This was among the various suggestions made by tho Bombay Police Commissioner 
for checking saita gambling, stated the Ho7iie Member in the Council, to-day, winding 
up the debate on tho non-official resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate stops to check satta gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extern- 
' ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Borne Member admitted that these were very wide powers and added that the 
Government after considering these and other suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which was supported by every speaker was passed. 

The Bombay Pouce Act Amend, Bill 

25tl3. JULY : — ^The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in tho Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands now to provide^ that the local Gov- 
ernment have tho authority to dismiss tho Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to tho Indian Police of 
•provincial service and arc governed by Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Kales framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, wnicn 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services.^ The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of the Indian ^ Police as such 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this^ power. 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill One section led by 
Sir Bafiuddin Ahmedj ex-Minister, saw in the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss jho Police officers in view of the impending Rc- 
fonas. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 

* years and why it was sought to bo set right just now, 

- Messrs. J/. H, Ouzdar^^ L. R. Gokhale and Gangoski opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring tlie Bombay Act in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home Member^ replying, reiterated that all that was sought to bo done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act, This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by G2 votes against 17. 

‘ The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 

♦ supplementary grants. 


' Oboanisation of Marketing 

26th. JULY : — The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for tho presidency to deal with live-stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial revenues. The Council to-dav sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Rs. 10 made by tho Minfster for Education, 

A supplementary demand for Rs. 3,39,147 ior expenditure on account of the intro- 
«^ctmn of the Bombay "W^eights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finally passed. Before tho House rose for the day all the demands 
were passed. 
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OFFICIAL BILI5 

Pkeveihion of Adulteration Bill 

27th. JULY : — Sir Shah Naicaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
introduced in the Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome of the conference of representatives of 
the Chemical Analysers* Department, the Public Health Department, the Haffklne 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, .held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question of prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for subse- 
quent offences, to make it more deterrent and emjjower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The Minister hoped that the Bill w*oald receive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr. De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be sent to the Select Committee 
and all details ’thoroughly examined, Mr. IF. E. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include dnigs and chemicals also and 
moved an amendment to this effect. The Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in full sjropathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject and also such amendment, if carried, would entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormous cost, which was not possible 
under the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed. 


Co-oPERAHVE Societies Bill 

Deican Bahadur S. T. Kamhli^ Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance with the resolution approved by the Council in March last. At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee pajunent of interest only on such de- 
bentures. The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Boubat Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY : — ^In the (Council to-day, Sheihh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to conclude his speech when, in opposing the official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul ^lajid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the District Magistrate of Karachi as now held by 
the District Llagistrate of Bombay and Suburban District and the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not bom in their localities who had been convicted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdzd Majid said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal with any situation and referred to the Karachi firing. ^ The Home 
Member questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with the 
Home Member, asked Mr, Abdul Majid to refrain from referring to this subject. Mr. 
Ahdnl Majid explained that he referred to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 
ment’s wide powers ‘'even to shoot down people” and protested against the Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, bein^^ given 
additional powers. The President agafn pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under discussion and asked the member to speak on the BilL Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after which the Bill was passed. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 


Autumn Session — Poona — ^23rd. Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Deldotation Ck)MMiTTEE’s Report 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
time-table in the matter of submitting the reports of Provincial Delimitation Committees 
in order that the Government of India Act might be put in operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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tlio report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Beport by Sir 
Robert BelU Horae Member, in the Council The Home Member regretted the 
inconveniottce that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement but 
emphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon- 
venienco to the members. 

Mr. //. M, Quxdar (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would do deprived of expressing their opinion on tho Sind Delimita- 
tion Committee’s report, if that wore tahen up next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to tho^ members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. C’s. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on tho report was then proceeded with, Mr. R. R, Bahhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee in support The Home Member^ intervening, stated that the 
Government hold the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only where trade unions wore non-existent or went. Mr. L. /?. Tairsce voiced the 
protests of tlio Indian Mercliant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to tho phamber, while two scats had been " allotted to the Bombay^ Chamber of 
Commerce and one to tho Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of oOO, tho European Chamber Jiad onlj'' 2(X) and the 
Trades Association certainly less than 100. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included in European representation which w'as fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Homo Member, intervening, further elucidated this position.^ 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stress ea that tho Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had m 
quality and further that they were having the same representation as had been given 
now in the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valnhahsh Paid protested against what he termed as the step- 
motherly treatment to Gujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr. C. I\ Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association which, he said, was not content to ho subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or tho Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council ^ who were members of tho Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various difficulties which the Committee 
had to (leal witlu Further discussion was adjourned. 

25ih. SEPTEMBER i—mile Mr. M. H Ouzdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksli 
generally supported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies, l^hcik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bahhale disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against tho single member constituencies. Mr. Qover 
Horn and Mr. 6\ B. Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

BoirBA.Y Punne Trust Registration Bile 

Tlie Council also discussed to-day tho Government Bill (as amended by tlie Select 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public' purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filing and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26tli. SEPTEMBER : — ^Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to inolude truste with gross incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 also, were 
, (lefeated and tho original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down tliat the Bill be applicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the day’s debate was tlie large number of points of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rao Sahib Kidkarni sought by 
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anotlier amendment, to provide for more regish-ation of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de- 
feated. Mr. S. D, Saklatwala^s amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted in the lirst reading. 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-official 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill tliat the Hindu community shall be deemed to include the Jain community was 
raled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Afi*. Tolant (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not. 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the main principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted an amendment by a non-official member to the effect 
“that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Ga2ette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gi'oss income of Rs. 3,000) or class 
of public trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against tlie amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other tlian 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less tlian Rs. 1,000. 

28th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rules made by Government for the purposes of auv Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This question was raised in the CJouncil, 
at the fag end of to-day's sitting by Afr. a. 6'. Sen^ Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held tliat no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would he ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question arose over the sub-clause added by the 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under the Bill. The sub- clause stated that the Rules made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rules shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was nltra vires of the local Legislature and hence of tho Select Com- 
mittee as well. He pointed out ihat such provision invested a motion of tho Council 
with authority, whicu was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Council. The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Furcher, imder tho Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to tho Government's discretion^ to accept them, 
what the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by tlie Houses of Parliament in this respect. Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and tliis clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising that right. In no matter under the Govern- 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the suh-clause out of 
oruer. 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
lie would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House tlien adjourned. 

30tb, SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the President Sir A, M, K, Dehlavi 
ruled out a point of order raised by Mr. K, C. Legal Remembrancer, that hJi 
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tiavtioular sub-clause added by the Select Committee to the Bill in conneotion ■vrith 
the rule-making powers of the Government was ultra vires of the Legislative Council. 

The President hold that the House had rule-making powers and that in. the past 
it relegated them in the Executive as a matter of convenience. Tracing the history 
of similar provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by tlie 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
tlio Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to ' 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
hy a statutory motion binding on tlxe Government, The President therefore, ruled 
out the point of order, liolding that tlio disputed sub- clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select Committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President's ruling. 

Mr. J. A. Madan^ Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government's opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the puimoses of the Act. 

Ms amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally earned by 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate. 

Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend. Bill 

IbI. OCTOBER Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December lb, 1935, Sir Pobert Bell^ Home Mem- 
ber, said that tlie object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedience. 

Tne Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and ho 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But *the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced tiie history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained tlieir methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with under tlie ordinary law ? Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Pao Saheb Kulkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr, P, P, Bakhale dominated Labonr) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill. He said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhorrent. Tracing the origin of 
tho present Bill to tlie Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged tho Government witli inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill was put before the House for dealing with Ompiunisra. He appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Sind block and non-Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill. Ho concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
vind Madgavkar, ex-Judgo of tlio Bombay High Court, that “1 would much rather be 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
^ mercenary and traitor and bo boycotted by passive resistance as one lacking in- 
pamobsm than have such a law for my supposed benefit, I am content with the pro- 
tection of the ordinary law and its courts,’^ 

OCTOBER Mr. S, D. Sakloiwala (Bombay Millowners) generally 
supported' the principle of the measure, but desired that this measure should not 
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be put permanently on tlie Statute Book. Ho asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive vrith power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, which had paralysed trade. 

Mr, Bhailal Patel (Ahmedabad District), opposing Ae Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the laud could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall remain in 
force upto March 31, 1937. 

Rao Saheb^ Kulkarni (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its “lifo’^ ^nay^ be restricted till February 17, 1930, the day on which the 
term of the present Council would expire. He moved an amendment to this effect. 
Mr. Hulkami said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on the new Council 

Mr. Peatonskak Vakil (Ahmedabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the Governor-in-Council 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T> S, Kennedy (Eur^ean) supported the Biil in its entirety. He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay (Jity and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance’ wherein the provisions of the Act 
had been imjustly enforced. 

Mr, L» R, Tairace opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root cause of all trouble, which was the Government’s economic policy. He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, in which case such acts would not be necessary. 

3rd. OCTOBER : — Sir Rafiitddin Ahmed (ex-Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Powers Bill opposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting the 
period of extension^ of the Bill upto December 31, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
the Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. Se felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism. There had been but few cases in the last few 
years wherein they had to apply the provisions of this Act against Commimisfs and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so the argument 
that in no case in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten- 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty. He assured the 
Government that he would be ready to support them, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary measures and he asked the House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill, 

Mr, ilf. jB. Gnzdar (Kavaclvi), opposing the tot reading asked the House “in the 
name of sanity and moderation,” to oppose tlie measure. It was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. The measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment bad misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and othei*s wJio were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non- 
official enquiry into the recent Karachi tiring. Referring to Mr. Bakhale’s speech, Mr. 
Guzdar reminded him tliat the Bill, if passed, ^vould be apjilicahle to Sind also. As 
such there was no question of Sind giving a parting kick to the Presidency. The Bill 
was intended to crush their spirit and he appealed to the House to throw it "out, 

Rao Bahadur Chitale characterised tlie Bill as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation 'which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such the Bill was not needed. 

Dr, Solanhi supported the measure, dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and mill workers in Bombay by^ agitators who, by holding out alluring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes. Ho contended that even 
if there had been only five cases wherein the provision of the Bill had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Home A/em6cr announced that Government had decided to support Mr.^ S. D. 
Saklatvalla’s (millowners) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act till 31st. 
December 1938. 

The Home Member explained that after considering the general consensus of opinion 
expressed in the Council favouring the extension of the Act for a limited period, Gov- 
ernment had decided to go os far os possible to meet the wishes of the Honso. He 
calculated that the new constitution would come into operation some time in April, 
1937, and it would be necessary to allow sufficient time for the new Government to 
settle down before having to consider the question of the termination or extension of 

22 
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a contentious measuero like this. Government had, therefore, decided that the life of 
the Act should bo extended at least till 31st December 1938. 

Rev. R. S. Motlak (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the Bill, said tlmtrt 
it was conceded that special powers w'cre necessary to deal with the agitations men- 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Government He asked tlie Government to see_ tluat th^o poivers were entasteU to 
resnonsiblo oflicers who would use them with discretion. IIo pointed out to Mouse 
that the moasuro was intended as a provontivo safeguard on tho eve of constitutional 

chauuos. • 

The President^ at this stage, put tho amendments relating to tho period of operation 

of the Bill to the vote. , ^ , . , . » . x -p. on noao 

Mr. Saklatioala's amendment restricting the ponod of extension to Dec. di, lyoy, 
which was supported by the Government, was carried, while tho other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn. Tho House then adjourned. 


4tb. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 3G the first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L, R. Gokhale ashed why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in tho whole of tho Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? . ^ i. 

Shaik Abdul Majid stated that ho would “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed’*. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, ho assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to bo the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that communism or terronsm 
existed in the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assuipd 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and lie would not ho a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind, 

Mr. J. Qorc announced that he had a mandate from Non-Bralimins to oppose the 
Bill and that ho appealed to Non- Brahmin members of the House to oppose tho Bill 
and uphold the principles for which their party stood. 

Sir Mohamed Suleman Casswi Mitha bitterly opposed tho measure. He was one 
of those who voted for tlio measure in 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now ? Why should the present House pass a measure of tliis kind 
for a future government who most probabV might not require them at all ? 

Dr, JDixit also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned tho Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism. 

Mr. E. G. Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that tlio provisions of the Act had been misapplied in their cases. He sMd 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and coniined in a jail for two months, 
rele^ed and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was tho case with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in public life for more than a year at the time of his arrest He 'warned the 
bovemraent that the greater the repression Uio greater would bo tho reaction. 

Dr. Vaishampayan read out to the House a telegram, which, ho said, he had 
just received from friends in Sholapur. It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by tho authoiities. 

^ Khan Bahadur Abdul Laiif (Sholapm- and Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing his constituency ho had decided to support tho measure. Sholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and ho alleged that Dr. Yaishampayan’s friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Eao Bahadur Navle also supported the measure as extremely necessary for tho 
progress of the country on constitutional lines. Ho asked what was the harm in 
arming tlie Government with this power to meet emergency when it arose. H Com- 
munism.nnd terronsm did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, should they 
not provide against it ? It wi^ reported that Mr. Gandhi might come back to politics, 
ana 3 was known that civil disobedience was pari and parcel of liis creed. 

’ (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) said that tho suggestion made 

in the House that !^ropeans supported tho measure to protect their own interest was 
' They did want to protect their trade and commerce, hut they also wanted 
to proteri everybody s trade and commerce. This was no new legislation. It had been 
m operation for the last three years and its beneficent effects wore now woll-^own. 
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The fact that there had been only 45 cases of the application of this Act should con- 
vince the House that the pro\dsions had been appJieci Trith the greatest care. 

Dr. D'iSouza stated that the law was not static and should ^ange with the temper 
of the people, and he assured the House that the BiU was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir Robert Bell. Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Baldiale who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
could q[uot9 chapter and verse to prove that civil disobedience had not been \nthdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it Heferring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agricuitarists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
tlie Act, Sir Robert said that the Government had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

“But 1 am basing my case for this BUI now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the Home Member, The BUI covered 
all offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specificmiy against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to define Communism in such a way as to leave no^ loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifle tho expression of any political thought, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice. Ho referrea 
to the 1928 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and the result was tho Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough havoc had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not quite adequate to deal ^ effectively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also referrea to the situation in Bombay with regard to (^m- 
munist activities in 1933, and read extrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against police and strike breakers. 

All the amendments were witlidrawn and tho motion for first reading was put to 
the vote and carried by 53 votes to 36. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

lurEnsoNATiox AT Elections (Bill) 

Sih. OCTOBER : — An official bill for making the offence of false personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by tho Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, moving the Bill, stated that -there had been alarm- 
ing growth of tlio evil of impresonation in elections which had been prominently 
brought to tho Government’s notice bj’’ discussion of the subject in tne ^ Council 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose in conncctiou with 
the election to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters foimd 
during the last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
names. The Home Member added that there should have been ^many undetected cases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full publicity to this Act which, 
he hoped, would cousiderably check impersonation. There was general support to tho 
Bill and suggestions wore made that perfect electoral rolls should bo prepared. 

City MuNicirAL Amend. Bill 

In the absence of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. H. JT. Rirpalani^ General Secretary, moved the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1838, relating to the mode of filling up vacancies caused 
by the' retirement or setting aside of elections of members of the Corporation. 
Tho Act provides that if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
election is set aside, tho returning Councillors shall bo deemed to be re-elected and if 
they are not willing to serve, the Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-option. 
This provision is sought to be set right by making it incumbent on the Corporation 
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to hold fresli elections in the event of an election Leing set aside or in other wntingen- 
cies. Tho mover referred to the rocont sottin;^ aside by the Chief Judge of the Small 
causes Court of tho elections to tho Bombay Corporation. The provisions were framed 
at a time when perhaps it was approliendca that a ^iifTiciont number of candidates 
would not bo forthcoming, as also perhaps to avoid tfoublo jjnd expose of holding 
fresh olections. But with tho keen intorost now being taken in Local Solf-uoveriunont, 
it vvas desirable that olectoi-s should be given an. opportunity of retui-ning other re- 
presentatives of their own choice, if an election was set aside or other contigencies 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a brief discussion. 

Bindu AVidows Adoption Bill 

9th. OCTOBER Public galleries in the Council were crowded with women to-day 
when tho House assembled for non-ofTicial business.^ of which the first item was Mr. 
H. 7?. Dcsq^s Bill to amend tho Law Adoption for * Hindu Wido\ys. After interpella- 
tions, Mr. T)osai moved that his Bill bo referred to a Beloot Committee, tho report to 
be submitted in two months. , . . 

Tho Home Member^ speaking on the motion, said after considering certain matters, 
the Government had provisionally decided to oppose tlio measure, though ho '^vmild not 
commit himself at this stage as to ?the Govornraont*s final attitude ^ ou it. ^ ithout 
going into tho merits of tlio measure, the Horne Afember pointed out that tho 
enactment of such legislation by a Pro\dncial Council would cause conflict between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mitakshara, which migrated with ^ him wherever he 
w'ent, and tho territorial law. Ho asked wliat would be the position if individual 
coparceners happened to bo in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

After further discussion, the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected hy 55 vetes to 17 and the President deelared amidst chcerSj that the Bill 
had been killed. The Bill sought to restore the position that was obtaining before the 
recent Privy Council ruling, namely, tliat a Hindu widow in^ a joint ^ family cannot 
adopt a son without the consent of her coparceners. The Privy Council in 1932 rnicd 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a sou without tho consent of her coparceners. 

Bill to Conthol Parsi Trusts 

10th. OCTOBER In tho Council to-day, the non-oflicial Bill for tlie registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of charitable or religious 
nature for tho benefit of Pavsis and for filing inspeptjon and publication of^ audited 
accounts thereof w'as circulated for eliciting public opinion, after the first reading was 
passed. Tlio object of the Bill 'was to establish some kind of control over Parsi Trusts, so 
as to organise them and prevent overlapping. Tlie Bill applied only to Trusts with pro- 
perty valued at over Rs. 5.000. 

Dr, JL D. Oildor^ the sponsor of the Bill, made it clear that he had no specific 
complaint to make of the mismanagement of Pars! Trusts, hut there were numerous 
Trusts, ■whoso aims and objects were unknown to the public at largo and it was high 
time that some kind of control was establislied over these trusts, while the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the Bill at tliis stage they reserved the right to decide their atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage. 

A nou-oQicial resolution, also moved by Dr, Gilder^ recommending to tho Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee of ofiioials and non-officials to investigate and report on 
the proceuiire of notification of infectious (epidemic) diseases and the measures taken 
to prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of the problem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22. The mover complained that the present 
machinery for gi'ving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily slow and also that tho 
Government were making a profit out of sale of seriiras to combat epidemic diseases. 
He particularly referred to the recent plague epidemic in Borsad Taloka in Oiijerat 
and alleged that the Government measures to check tlio epidemic were belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr. J7. K, Kirpala^ii^ General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of epidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw- 
backs could possibly be remedied. He pointed out tho serum made by tho Haffkine 
Institute was sold to other Pro\inces as well, as such manufacture had to be on a 
commercial scale. 

Bombay Special Pow’ers Act Extend. Bill (contd.) 

lllh. OCTOBER :—Two non-official attempts to postpone discussion on tho second 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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the Comicil to-day. Immediately after Sir Robert Bcll^ Home Member, moved tlie 
second reading of the Bill. Mr, L. R, Ookkale moved tliat the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. 

The EoJne Memhevy opposing tlie motion, stated that this was the b'nd of Bill, 
which, whether referred to a Select Commitree or not, would have to be thrashed out 
in detail by the House itself, as such consideration by the Select Committee would only 
result in waste of time. Further, the Bill had been considered in full by the same 
House in 1932. As such, there was no need for a Select Committee. 

Tiio motion was declared lost. 

Mr. E, R, Bahhalc moved that- the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. Tliis was also defeated, the Government opposing. 

Mr. Gr. S, GaJigoli opposed the second reading. He pointed out that the Council 
enacted the 1932 Act only for one year and left at to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for further two years if necessary. Mr. Ganguli contended that the House 
in trying to re-enact the measure was taking back the power they had given to the 
Governor. 

After a brief discussion, the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second time. The Bill was, therefore, considered clause by clause, 

Mr. R. Bahhalc moved au amendment which sought to restrict the operations of 
the Bill only to areas atfected by Nazism or Fascism or Communism or terrorism, 

A^arious amendments were moved to this amendment, adding the names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some. 

The Home Member^ expressing his inability to accept any of the amendments, pointed 
out that it was difficult to choose between these dillorent movements. He asked members 
to examine the working of the Act in the past both during the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitary cases there had been no 
complaint of misapplication of the Act. Only tliose who had actively participated in 
subversive movements had been touched by "the Act, He asked each member to ask 
himself if tliis act had done any harm in his district. 

All the amendments were defeated by large majorities, 

12lh. OCTOBER In the Council to-day^ the Borne Member announced that in 
view of the general trend of opinion expressed in the House yesterday that the Special 
Powers Bill should be made applicable only to areas aldected by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil Disobedience, the Government would be nrepared to consider the 
question of including these three movements in the Preamble of the Bill in order to 
make their intention clear. But the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements in the operative part of the Bill. 

The Ilo77ie Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of “Communism” no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a proper definition 
of this word in the Bill, it would not be possible to include the word. Ho also made 
it clear that the inclusion of these three movements in the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside theso would he outside the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. L. R, Tairsee suggested that the Home Member’s gesture did not carry 
them far. 

The Same Meiyiber^ while admitting that there was much truth 'in what ilr. 
Tairsee had said, pointed ont that -the inclusion of these movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might be made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any section of the Act. 

Mr. R, R. Bakkale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restnet 
tlio application of the Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Communism and terrorism. 

The Borne Member^ speaking on the amendment,^ pointed out Oiat the Government 
could not consider the question of excluding Civil Disobedience fi*om the scone of the 
Bill. HHiile admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one could guarantee that the situation would be the same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries. 

Mr. Bhailal Paid moved an amendment to Mr. Bakhale’s amendment which sought 
to confine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property. 

After considerable discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and the original 
amendment, were lost. 

14th. OCTOBER •.—Mr. Bhailal Raid's amendment seeking deletion of tiie sub- 
clause relating to the control of movements of suspected persons was lost by 45 votes 
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to 22. The House also rejected a non-oflicial amendment which, in efFeci deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to report himself to the police. 

The other important non-ofhcial amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Ohatnrbhai Patel who sought to reduce the maximum sentence of two years to 
SIX montlis. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by 50 
votes to 16. 

15th. OCTOBER In the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by law'ful moans redress of any grievances 
relating to notified liability shall not be an oJTenoo imdor this seetJon merely because 
they result or may lead to deferring payment of such notiiled liability.*’ 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of tlio debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances in regard to the 
payment of land rovemio would not bo penalised under the Act. 

Diwan Bahadur Dcngar Stngh Patil moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that oven if such agitation led to tlio non-payment of taxes it 
should not bo penalised. 

The official amendment, as amended, was carried by a large majority of 44 votes against 
10, The Home AJcnihcr made it clear during the debate on this amendment that ho did 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not bo 
applied to tlio agitation contemplated in tlie amondmont. But the Government, in 
deicrenco to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amoudment of tliis character and hence the amendment 

Mr. Chathurbhai Patel moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
Ks. 5,000 for disobedience of an order under the Act to Rs. 500. 

The Borne Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of 1,000 and 
moved an amoudment to this effect which was carried. The House then adjourned. 

16ih. DECEMBER : — ^During discussion to-day in the Council of the Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment of Mr. 
t/. (Jassim Mitlia of Bombay : 

“After clause two of tlio Bill add the following now section : 30-(a) “Nothing con- 
taiued in this Act shall apply to any person who, out of motives of self-preservation, 
does any act with the intention of defending the faith, person or pioperty of his own 
or that of any member of his community.’* 

The mover stressed tlie point that there was a largo number of European firms 
in Bombay, who have gone to the Congress and had made terras with them so that 
tliey should not be boycotted and the Government had not prosecuted these Europeans 
and he claimed the same liberty for his minority communi^. 

The Government opposed the amendment as the ordinary law provided sufficient 
safeguard for minorities. 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House then adjourned. 

17tb. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 193^. 

Bao Bahadur B, B, Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in 
a lengthy speech, in which ho said that the Government by passing the Bill were 
arming tlie executive with extensive powers, which would affect and lower the political 
tone and public spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a 
mockery. Twenty- three members of tbo Opposition then walked out and the third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax on Motob Vehicles Bill 

Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Revenue Member, then proposed the first reading of the 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles to enable the Govern- 
ment to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

Tlie mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively for road development and maintenance. 

I9ih. OCTOBER : — ^Tho Government accepted to-day the amendments to the 
Motor Vehicles Tax Bill moved by Mr. Achrekar (Satara), which was intended to 
allow local bodies under the Local Boards Act to impose tolls on vehicles to 
reimburse themselves for the cost of future construction of causeways and bridges, 
built to facilitate communications. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr. Bhailal S. Patel (Ahmedabad; who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year, 

2 1st OCTOBER : — ^The President, Sir AH Mahomed Delhavi^ opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
L. R, Gokhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullocks and bullock carts, had extended the sco^ of the Bill which, as drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Ghair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers' continued to-day for two hours. Mr. J. G. Mora (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the^ Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging s'pecial tolls on bridges. Thougli 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing tiio Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Mr. L. R. Gokhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. FakiV wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House w’ould be able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22nd. OCTOBER : — The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill he read a second 
time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as he said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some injustice, ho thought, was being done and, knowing its strengtli, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment. 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment Mi*. Surve then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a mouth to elicit pubho opinion. Mr. Tairsee^ speaking on 
this amendment, said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one w'as to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali ho.idays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of a^ionlturists. 
Tne closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion, 

Ckmsideration or the Bill, clause by clause, with tlieir amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when tfie 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The House first accepted the amendment of the Finance 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from “annual rate of tax” to “maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed tlie amendment moved by 
Mr. R. R. Bakhale to reduce all figures in the schedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent. He asked for time to consider the figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, tlie Finance Seeretarv pointing 
out that UiQ House had had tlie figures before tliom since the Bill was published. A 
statement showing wliat the loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of Es. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed all-round 
cut of 20 per cent Mr. L. R. Gokhale in the course of his remarks supporting the 
amendment, suggested that if the Government were prepared to accept even a reduc- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent the House would be willing to reconsider tlie 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance M ember ^ replying on the debate, said that by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates charged were the 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
W’ho had the good of the people as their foremost concern could reduce or entirely 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. 

Mr. P. H. Vakil (Alimedabad) proposed a reduction of 12 and a half per cent; 
while Rao Bahadur S.N- Aftgadi (Helgaum) suggested that a 6 and one-fourth per cent 
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redaction bo made, but as Lo sought to make this applicable to buses only he was 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Tairsec said tlie Government would kill an industry in wliich a large number 
of people were interested. 

Botii amendments when pxit to the House were rejected by large majorities. 


24th. OCTOBER : — Shaik Abdul Aziz {West Khandesh District) endeavoured to 
convince the Finance Llorabor to-day of the advantages of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. Ho contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over W miles were able to make a prout. Others making shorter trips wore 
carrying on a hand-to-moutli existence, lie commended his amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government. OthorwisCj ho said, bus-owners 
of his district would not bo able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of the 


unemployed. 

Mr, Tairsecy supporting the mover, cited the case of tho buses which plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Gnjorat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the case of those buses running between Nasik railway station and 
Hasik City, a distanoo of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired how these people wore going to make a profit while paying a tax? 

The Government opposed Shaik Abdul Azix^s amendments, hut tho Finance Member 
said that Government would keep an open mind as to the system. 

Dr. J, A. Collaco (Bombay] endeavoured to exemption from tho tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of tlio city of Bombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. io 22 j4 cwt. unladen. 

Mr. L. i?, Ookhale urged Govemraont to accept tlio amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often in the Jinterests 
of llie Government, had to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was lost by 40 votes 
to 20, 


Rao Saheb Kulkarni brought the censure of the Chair on his head when, in 
moving an amendment in his name, he introduced another subject, asking that the 
tax bo graduated by the make of the car. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he said, aware 
that the Opposition were disgusted by tlie Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but he considered that members ought to oppose the amendments 
seriously. If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

One result of this was that some amendments were moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress had been made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent that further consideration of the 
Bill would have to bo deferred to tho adjourned session in Bombay. 

Mr. J. ffum^hrey proposed a reduction from Rs. 300 to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
case of dealers in or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence in respect 
of seven or less number of motor vehicles and the same roducrion for additional 
seven or less nurahor of motor vehicles. The Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as the Finance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
vehicles three and four respectively. Rao Bahadur R, R, Kale however appealed to 
the Chair that this was an amendment of principle and the President accordingly 
ruled the suggestion of the Finance Socretai-y out of order. Mr. Hnmplitey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr, Collaco (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
three and four Motor Vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one-half. Tho amendment was lost. 


25t)i. OCTOBER : — Membore of tho Council joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 50 per cent of the additional charge on motor vehicals using 
solid tyres, when discussiou of the Bill was resumed. 

Mr. (7. G, Frcekcy Finance Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following the 
example of other provinces and countries in discouraging ‘the use of solid tyres. He 
showed that in some provinces the charge was higher. The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was the patrol tax. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmedy supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit Jto reduce tJio 
tax to 10 per cent, said that the •Government *wer 0 not encouraging tho industry. He 
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said, tkat sack taxation ttos “butckery,’’ but ke could not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “butcher;* 

Mr. S. Z>. Saklaiioala^ Bombay Millowners Association, also supported the amend- 
ment wmck, on being put to the vote, was rejected. Sir Rap^uddin Ahmed, while 
further discussion of the amendments was proceeding, rose ana apologized for his re- 
mark a^ut the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was due to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of six out of 22 clauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29th, 
November fi*om Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay — 12th. to 29th. November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the 12tb. Novem- 
ber 1935 and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next day, the 13tb. November when the 
Government snffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the local Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehicles from payment of lux. 

Mr. Lely, who was the leader of the European group, moved that ‘^every such noti- 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session of the Council and snail be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Counoil and such modification or 
rescission sliall, after publication in the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force.’* 
The Opposition supported Mr, Lely’s amendment which was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

During the course of the debate the Finance Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, 'Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered, 

14th. NOVEMBER ; — The Cooncil, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within the municipal limits, will be charged 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and local bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 

Public Accotncis CoiTMUiEE Report 

16tb. NOVEMBER The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. R. Qokhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some of the Government Departments, particularly in the Police Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory. He pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Accountant-General, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of the House, Sir Robert Bell protested against the way in which appro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these accounts 
had been fully dealt with by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by the House. 
He did not think that the report disclosed any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the House that every Government Department wqnt through tho 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Account- 
ant General. Mr. B. S. Kamat {nominated non-official) was of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as compared with the previous year 
so far as the control exercised over expenditure was concerned. 

Bombay Local Boards Amexd. Bill 

2 Itt, NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The object of the legislation was to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Local Boards, with Government’s approval, when such officer was found incapable of 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the interests of 
the public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, tlie Government’s 
liability to pay part of his salary under tho law, would cease, 

23 
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ConoK GcsTONa Amend. Bill 

23rd. NOVEMBER The first reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report witliin two months. The second reading, 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget session. , . , . 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac-* 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false pacldng. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derab^ and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com*^ 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombat Cotton Control Bill 

25ih. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton, 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior m typo, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If goghari cotton is allowed to .spread the good work 
of tho Agricultural Dopartmeut and the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is foare^ will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Prevention of Gamblino Bill 

27ih. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombjw Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of sntta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

^e statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on tho Police by tho Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Aot are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immodiate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheete which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with tho Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing nows or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. TaiVsee’s amendment seeking to restrict tho life of the measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members ^ strongly opposed the measure on tho 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

Ofyicivl Besolutions 

28tli. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted tho resolution converting the temporary ])rison at Visapur to a perma- 
nent one. It will bo recalled that tho Visapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the C. D. prisoners, Tho Council rejected the non-offloid 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay. 

NoN-OrnciiL Resolutions 

29tli. NOVEMBER Tho Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr. P.D. KulaharnVs 
resolution that an address he presented to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. Tho 
mover declared that the present members wore not real representatives of the people 
and the general public had lost all confidence in the members, hence ^e need for 
fresh elections. Mr. L, P. Tairsee said tliat the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution was 'not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council. The speaker 
pointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide tho momentous 
issue On the Italo-Abyssiniau war and held fresh elections. He felt tlie sooner the 
House was dissolved the better. Mr. P.P. Bahhle agreed tliat the House should soon ho 
dissolved, but there wore many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence ho thought that the mover would bo well advised to withdraw tho 
lesolution. If, however, the mover pressed it, he would support tho motion. 

After the Homo Member’s icplyj the motion was lost without division. The House 
tUeu adjourned sine die. 



Tfae Madras Legislative Council 

August Session — Madras— 5th. August to 10th. August 1935 

The August sessioa of the J^dras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on. the 5tb. August 193o. During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
-finance Member vriudiug up the debate siud that the proposed Econoimo Cotm« 
oU ^as a useful body for coordinating the efforts of varions departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed before the council for its approval* He added 
that the next ifinistry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experienced bands. Eegarding the financial obligations that 
Mght be involved, he sala only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
wey could consider the financial aspect of the question, xhe cut motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in Uie day. 

The council next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for Rs. 62,400 
for renewing and sup^ying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. Lakshmipami’s 
cut motion having been defeated. 

City MukicxfaI; AMryn. Bill 

6th. AUGUST : — ^Five Government Bills mostly of a non-con troversial nature 
were n^sed into law to-day, 

A Bill to further amend tbe^ ,Gity Municipal Act of 1919 pos^oning election to 
the Madr^ Ck)rporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the now Madras City Municipal Amending Act which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Iimcsbinipathi. 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and ir was 
not necessary for the Council to rush through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 

AGiucuLTunisis Loa5S Amzki). Bill 

Tho Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Bevenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculfcurists’ Loans Act of 1884. 

Owing to a fall in prices and nncertainty of the season, ryots, said tho Revenue 
Member, iMr. C. A. Souter) had been placed in a very difficult position during the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest possi- 
ble relief. Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would be spent depended on the results of the investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. 

if after the Bill was passed the Government found that the amculturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
come to tho Legislative Council again for a supplemental^’’ grant. 

Since the Government’s finances were limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to as large a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference ^ to the smaller 
ryots. Ryots who wanted big loans could take advanmgo of a non-official measure to 
be brougut forward in the near future. 

The non-official members of the House generallly welcomed the measure though 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 25 to 30 years. ^ . , . , . 

Mr. T. A, Eamalinga Oheitiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee s si&ie- 
ment that ryots’ debts in the presidency amounted to Hs. l20 etOTes, Even if the 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they wonld require at least Rs. 40 crores. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for the purpose. 
ICumararafa If. A. Muthia Ghettiar described the Bill as a ‘^useful legislation*' which 
both debtors and creditoi^ would welcome. 

Replying to the debate, the Eevcnne Member assured the House that the measure 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked to the fullest extent 
of their ^ancial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would bo 
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extended beyond the 20 years prescribed for takkavi loans and the rate of interest 
w’onid bo reduced. The Bill %vas passed. 

City Mitnicipai. Ahe:?d. Bill ( contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST : — The Chief Mmistcr presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras ‘City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by clause, occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained in the Bill comprehensive changes about 30 clauses wore disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove tlie 
cycle tax in the city on tlie ground that it mainly affected students and middle classes 
was lost, 22 voting for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new clause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and C5 against it. 

PUEVEKTION OF ADULTERATION BiLL 

Earlier in the dav the Council passed into law the bill to furtlier amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented bj" select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations. 


RE-SETXLE^rENT Aim Land Revenue 

8lh. AUGUST :~The Government policy regarding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism by non-officials in the Council to-day. 

At question time Mr. O. /?. Reddi drew the attention of the Government to tlie 
widespread demand for revision of the policy in the matter. Later a discussion on tho 

subject started. 

Mrs. Lahshmipaihi voiced tlie Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was pursing settlements they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submittea to the legislature and 
its decision taken. 

The Revenue Member opposing the amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to hind themselves to any new policy at present on the eve of tlie new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the nands of any future Government 
acting in tho matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

Tho original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur district 
bo stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-offioials was passed. 

Tillage Courts Act Amend. Ban 

The Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure representation in tho 
panchayat courts. 


City Municipal Amend. Bill { contd. ) 

9tli. AUGUST In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthlv 
salary of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Rs. 500 and the 
maximum Rs. 1,200. At present a few posts m the Corporation caiTy a maximum of 
Rs. LSOO a montli. Tho subject was introduced by Dr, C. l^atesa MudalUjar when 
the Council was discussing Clause 44 of tho Bill to amend the Madas (lity Mimioipal 
Act. Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational oMcer’s salary 
should he between Rs. 400 and Rs. 800, 

Mr. P, F. Krishmyya Choitdhari went further and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Rs. 500. 

Mr. (?, Basu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Rs, 800 should he the 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory,*’ 

It datad Htissain^ Commissioner of tho Corporation, contradicted Mr. Basu Dov’S 
wild statement which, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 
and figures. 

n Ahmed Sayed said that if salaiies were fixed as low' as Rs. 200 to 

Bfi. they would have great difficulty in finding suitable men for responsible posts. 
Be cited the experience of Annamalai University in that respect and aaded that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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salaries had beeu offered, Decently, he said, the Government had advertised for a 
woman superintendent of a girls’ school but the salary offered had been so low that no 
one in the whole Presidency would accept it. 

The Chief Minister^ the Raja of Bobbin^ said that considering the amount spent on 
education by the^ Corporation it should be open to them to appoint competent men and 
to fix their salaries according to their qualincations. 

Eventually Dr,^ Naiesa Mudaliyar withdrew his amendment, while the House 
rejected that submitted by Mr. Krisfmayya.Choudhari, 

The Corporation revenue officer’s salary men came for criticism, 

Mr, Abdul Hamid Khan, moved an amendment that the officer’s salary be raised 
to Ds, 1,500 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Es. 1,200. 

Mr. P, V. Khhhnayya Choudliari^ opposing, expressed surprise tliat Congress 
members who had hitherto been so clamorous to lower salaries for officials were now 
keepi^ silent. He suggested tliat the revenue officer’s maximum salary should be 
Rs. 800 and urged that ml higher officers should be paid a uniform scale of pay. 

Mr. T. S. Jiamasicami Ayyar, supporting the suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency would suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
instance he mentioned that the committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of child welfare centres on a low safiaiy. Not a single applica- 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person. He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Hs. 500 a month, rising to Es, 1,200. 

Mr. F. I. Alunistoami Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Es, 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Es, 200 a month. 

ilr. C. R, Parthasarathi Ayyangar was sure that efficient young men could be 
found on a starting salarj' of Es. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to efficiency. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that 'he sympathised with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayyangar's 

E oint of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
ad ever reduced his fee. Efficiency should bo rewarded with adequate pay. 

Mobile declaring that under Swaraj he would agitate that the highest salary for a 
Corporatiou official should be Es, 500 and that a Minister should receive no more 
than Es. 1,000, Dr. Natesa Mtidaliyar said that at present even a Sawarajist would 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Es. 250.^ ^ 

The Chief Minister said he realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down smaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there be any dissatisfaction in 
the services. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government. 

Mr. Ahdxtl Hamid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mr. Eamasami Ayyar, 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a month and 
the maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted, 

H. E. The Gotehxob’s Address 

loth. AUGUST : — AddressiDg the Council to-day, H. E. the Governor announced 
the e.xtension of the life of the Council by one year from November next. His Ex- 
cellency said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advanced 
as to the unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only remain in existence for a short period would entail, there was 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a general eloc- 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was^ now law. 
This measure provided a much wider franchise than what now existed and, it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect been superseded by the new 
one laid down in the Act ; but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
producing a new register and the time that must inevitably he taken in delimiting 
new constituencies and working other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this now dectorate would not bo able to function for sometime. It would obviously 
be most inappropriate to have a new council chosen by the electorate that bad in fact 
if not in actual law ceased to exist and there was therefore no option but to extend 
the life of the present Council until such time as the first elections under the reformed 
constitution would be held. 
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Theatment of Prisoners 
Mrs. Lahshmipaii then moved an adjournment motion criticising the treatment 
of the prisoners convicted in the Madras and Cocauada conspiraoj; cases tvw 
particular reference to Narasimhachari vrho, she said, was lying preoano^iy in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness.^ She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and requested the Government not to be yinuictive but be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing vritli the political prisoners. . , . 

The Jmiv Member replying said that far fi‘om heing vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suffering from ill-healtli and was glvn^ ^hem 
the best medical aid at their command. Referring to Narasimhachari, Law 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He "ivas suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report he was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about tlio general treatment accorded ^he 
prisoners convicted in conspiracy cases ho said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offences and were treated as such. He denied that they were confined in 
solitary cells and said that ail considerations permitted by the rules were shown to 
them. ^ . * V on 

?ifrs. Lakshmipati withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session — Madras-*-29th. October to lllh November 1935. 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Madras on the 29ih. October 1935 

Replying to Mr. Lakshmipaihi regarding the death of a prisonor in jail duo to 
allegeu flogging while the was suffering from dysontry, the Law Member denied the 
charge ana said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
wort. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
officer was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
T^vo days after the prisoner ^ developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night. 

The Borne Member^ replying to a question regarding measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of imemployment said that in view of tlie present economic depression^ and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rs. 60 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pn- 
marily directed to strengthening the bunds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation W'orks and it was in the course of execution. 


Adjournment Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Canara ‘moved an adjoumment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landhoJders) in south Oanara for non- 
payment of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 
district 

Sir K, V* Beddy, leader of the House, objected to leave being gi'anted for tlio 
motion on the ground tliafc the action taken by the Government was in strict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act. Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As the required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president fixed 4 o’clock for the discussion. 

30ib. OCTOBER At the Council to-daj’' the Minister for Public TVorks, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sngarcane and cotton tracts in the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research was being conducted under the auspices of the agricultural department. 

Govt’s Attitude Towards Swadeshi ExmninoNs 

Replying to Mrs. Lakshmipaihi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Swadeshi exhibitions ^ the Chief Minister said that the Government would 
encourage such enterprises provided they were purely of non-political character. 

To a suppleme^ry question whether the Government would support the forth- 
coming .^l India Khadi Swadeshi Exhibition organized in Madras by the Congress 
organization the Chief Minister said the matter would be considered on merits. ^ 
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DISCUSSION ON TOBACCO BELL 

Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill then resumed. Sir A, P, Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, xmjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council. He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largely affect the labouring classes, 

Mrs, Buhmani Lahshmipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco growers. The Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Suhbaroyan objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Coxmcil which far outhved its normal term. If the^ Government felt its financial 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects in the Bill he opined that if at aJ] the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

Rajah of Bobhilij leader of the Justice party, supporting tlie Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. The policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to^ evolve a more eqmtable 
system of land revenue. He emphasized the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which ne said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member^ replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound ^ position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government wodd be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government’s motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17, 

Horse BErnKO Taxation Bill 

31«t. OCTOBER : — In the Council to-day \ho Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delihitation Committee Report 

l«t NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supnorted the distributive system of voting which 
was in vogue in the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a utut for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re- 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized the proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of gi'aduates in the presidency contrary to tlie 
recommendations of the Iximian committee and the Government of India Act. 

Further discussion was adjourned. 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Basheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by the Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace^ the existing Act remedying certain defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying tho same to ensure that the Public Service 
Commission, functing as far as nractible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of Didia Ac^ is in full working order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

Ihe House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee. The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the repor^ had come to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member constituencies with a single non-transferable vote was the best. 
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Referring to tho allocation of seats in each constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on tiie population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests wore represented on the committee tho | Congress alone neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to put forth their view on the matter, lie added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would he placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2nd. NOVEMBER Tho working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in tho Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 61 newspapers and other preriodicals were called to furnish securities since 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since ^ 1931 of 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

Delimitation Committee Report (contd.) 

Dr. Suhharoyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committeejs 
report, said : “I feel for the real development of the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best.” On the question of the distributive single non-transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that tho Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, ho said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : “I feel tlio single non-transfcrablo vote would cut 
right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 
jomt electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

CiiT Municipal Amend, Bill (conid.) 

4th. NOVEMBER : — An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipaihi and seconded by 
Mr. C. B. Reddy^ both members of the Congress, proposed Hiat European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for itoopeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipaihi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify tliomselves with Indians 
and there should be no feeling. Instead of the ono reserved seat proposed in tho 
amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even three. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to tho amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright^ who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

S aid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
[adras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventually 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the city. 

After lunch further speeches were made on the amendment by both sides. Mi*. 
Sasudev congratulated the European- Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
they had helped it^ in its deliberations. The Chief Minister said he saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given representation should bo disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 


5th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion by Vir. Peddy Rant, Member for 
West Godavan, to discuss the alleged interferehce of the Government in the District 
M elutions m West Godaveri, was talked out in tho Council to-day, after a heated 
debate, outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 

been declared, the Government by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at all to do tliis. 
fcec^dly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

, Rohbili said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 

naa restored the names of thiee candidates whoso nominations, in their opinion, had 
been improperly declared invalid. Tho matter was now before a court and hence 
“yvas sub-judice. As regards stopping tho counting of votes in one circle, tho Govern- 
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ment had received informatioa that there had beea certain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Government had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the voting papers in the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, pending a report from the district officers. 
The Chief Lfinister then cited cases to show that the Government interfered in local 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the first case in which they 
had done so. 

EiIPLOT3IEXT OF VOilEN 

6th. NOVEMBER The employment of women in Government departments was 
the subject of several interpellations in the Council to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Public Health, Agricultural, -Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

Madbas Estates Land A^fKXP. Bill 

The Conncil next passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
l^ven to the ryot after eviction by six months from November 1. 

Centbal Land Mortoage Bank Debektures 

Slh. NOVEMBER : — Allegations which the Second Minister (the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. 
Rajau) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, were made in the Council to-day by Mr. C. Basu Dev when the 
Government resolution to increase the maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the Central Laud Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a crore of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basu Dev said that laud mortgage banks were started without sufficient 
publicity, thus falling to secure support. Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda, ^vernment should abolish the banks. Government had been pro\iding 
large sums to the Central Laud Mortgage Bank for the relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through debentures to pay off 
tlie ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the hanks 
which had not been functioning for four or five years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
bank had defaulted in payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, showed that they 
were functioning fairly well. The resolution was carried. 

Disloyal AcrmTiES 

During interpellations, attention was called to the action ’^of the District Educa- 
tiona! Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the officer in 
consonance with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example. 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
ffiscovering that they had been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

Tlie Conncil then adjourned till the lUh. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Bill, the House was prorogued. 
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The U. P. legislative Council 

Nainital Session— 18th. June to 3rd. July 1935 

The Nainital session of the U, P* Legislative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
18th. Juno 1935 with Sir Sitci i2am, President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act^ Regulation of Sales Act and 
the Agriculturists Relief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling that the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rat Bahadur Vikramajit otngh 
wanted that consideration of the rules bo postiioned to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agrictdtzirisis Relief Act and p- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act, The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Yehicles Amend, Biui 

The Minister Eawah Sir Mohammad Yusiti next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor Yehicles Act and moved that it bo taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chmtamani^ the Nationalist leader, moved that iurtlier consideration be post- 
poned until the rules proposed to bo made under the bill were placed before the 
House. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion jmd 
chidlenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Yehicles Taxjition Bill 

X9ih. JUNE :“-Tho Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for tho imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a very critical view 
of tho Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny. 

Haji Ohaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it in time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore be 
moved. Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 

secured Iho support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr. E, 
Ahmad Skah^ a nominated member, and Pandit Joii Prasad Upadhaya 

Tho Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved by Mr. Ohintamani^ urging 
that rules made under the Act should bo laid on the table of the House for its con- 
sideration. Tho Minister while imdertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that effect in tho Bill itself and tlie House refused to rest content witii Hie Minis- 
ter's assiu-ance. There was an animated discussion on tho clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Chintamani and others. Mr. Chintamani asked the Minister to 
state categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by tlie Council before the House gave its 
veidict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at this stage 
adjourned the House. 

^ 20th. JUNE ! — Resuming the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to the 

insertion of the new clause that tlie Government should lay rule^ before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clauses tho schedules were taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in tlie latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests. Tlie Bill 
proposes unifonn taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout tlio province and a 
somewhat contonHous amendment was moved by Thakur Muneslmar Bahah Singh 
^at taxation m Cawnpore, Lucknow and xVllahabad municipalities be higlier than in 

clause 19 provided for compensation of theso munioi- 
paliues which suffered loss of tlioir income as a result of this bill and such compensa- 
tion to those three mumcipalties wdiioli had excellent roads in other districts. A loud 
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cry was raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sahe of urban inter- 
ests and Messrs. Chvitamani^ S outer and others vigorously opposed this amendment 
which sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other. 

The Minister resisted the pernicious and ominous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in which Government won, 

21*t JUNE : — The House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule L which specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sizes, A number of members 
pressed for a detaileu and satisfactory explanation of these three classes of i^outes, but 
the Minister said that it was a matter for the controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a C class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the conkollii^ authority and the Government could only lay down a principle to 
guide him. wliat was the definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr. 0/iinta maw;. 
t^aiyid Jafer Hussain asked whether Kacha roads under the control of district boards 
would he included in tliis scheme of taxation. Nawab Jaiiished Alt Khan wanted to 
know whether the Minister had any idea of A, B and C class routes. The Minister told 
the House that under clause 20-A lie House would have an opportunity of discus- 
sing the rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

The President observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now we are discussing nothing’, he^ added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. ^ V^e can take up the auiendment later if the House so desires.’ 

Rai Rajeswari Prasad said that this schedule could not be disposed of until clause 
4 was first of all disposed of. The discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting expert of the Government (the Legal Remembrancer) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause leaves it to the prescribing authority to classify all routes as special routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or C class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th, 

24 tb. JUNE :~~Two -defeats were inflicted ou the Government to-day by the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill. In the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md. Yusitf^ the House carried Haji Ohaidur Rahatnan Khan^s 
amendment to article 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for which it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect: nullified the purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Es. 27 ou 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. The House condemned this provision 
for double taxation and carried Haji Ohaidur Rahaman Kharis amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the Souse 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment. The effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have been to make no provision in the Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a license. This was a serious gap which the 
Minister promised to fill in by roles. The Conuoil refused to be satisfied by ^is assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was over after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and the Minister moved the third reading of the Bill. 

Raja Jaqannath Bal’hsh Smgh, leader of the Independent Party, objected to ino 
motion and the Deputy President, Natoabzada Liagat Ali Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the day amendments to various 
clauses of a Bill are carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection Is taken. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Encumbered Estates Act. 

Hydro-Electric Project Deiuxd 

25ib. JUNE -The House discussed to-day the supplementary demand* for a grant of 
Es. 20^7,0'^ relating to the constmetiou of hydro-electric tube wells. Mr. J. M. Glay^ 
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Financo Member, roforrring to the letters ^hicli recently a]jpcared in tlie ^LeadOT’ 
criticizing the hydro-electnc projects of the Government and Sir V?llliam Stampe, said 
that they were inspired more by malice than by any desire to servo the public inte^st, 
Mr. Chiniamani aslicd what evidence the Finance Member had before uim. for mahng 
that aspersion on the motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to which the Finance Member replied that his justification was amply contained in 
tlio letters themselves. Asked if it Avas his roferonce Mr. Clay said that it was mo 
inferonoo of every fair minded man who road those letters. lie strongly deprwated 
the method followed liy the writer in not disclosing his identity and regretted that 
Sir ‘William Stampo should have been attacked in that way. Mr. Ghintotnani also strongly 
deprecated the raalicions motives being attributed to persons with whom they dis- 
agreed, while lie associated himself with the Finance Member in the tribute 
Sir William Stampe. Mr. Chintamani also asked if it was a fact that criticisms describe 
as malicious were taken note of and fully ansu'ered by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that tiic matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 

Moiou Yeuicxes TAXiTior^ Bill 

After supplementary estimates wore voted Nawah Sir Muhamynad Yttsuf moved 
the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, Mr. Chintamani^ Loader of the 
Opposition, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
of the Bill. He emphasized that Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that ho was tlie enemy of local self-government in this province and was as 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to taice away their powers. Mr. Chintamani 
was applauded at the conclusion of his speech before the House adjourned. 

26th. JUNE When the Council resumed discussion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day, Thakur Muncskwar Baksh Singh ^ member, select committee, opposing the Bill 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition, 
Ho said ho had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not accept. In viow of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor trafiio throughout the province there should 
have been no unifonn taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that one 
living in the city should pay au amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Sheikh Mohammad Habibnllati^ supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr. Chintamani that the Minister was a tool in the hands of the subor- 
dinate officials and pointed out that the Minister’s policy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work done 
by those who worked under him. The speaker ^ did not consider that the Bill was an 
ideal measure nor was he enamoured of its provisions. He, however, expected that it 
would result in an improvement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffic. Concluding, Sheikh Mohammad HabibuUah said that whatever might be 
the defects of the Bill it should not be thrown out. 

Mr. L. M. Medley^ criticising the Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 
to Iiave a weigh bridge for weighment of cars and lorries and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats. The Bill, he 
opined, abounded in mistifications, making it very difficult to administer without a 
great deal of annoyance to motor owners and, therefore, he joined the opponents of 
the Bill. Mr. Medley added that his vote w'ould, however, be for the Bill because ho 
recognized that a great amoimt of work and energy had been put into the measure. 

Eai Rajeshtcari Prasad opposing the third reading of the Bill strongly condemned 
the^ principle on which it was based, viz., depriving tiie municipalities of the motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources were very slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds the boards would be 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. R Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of tlio Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 85 municipalities exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of that power was more nominal than real. He added 
tliat those municipalities would be adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of mcomo. 

^ Raja Jagannath Bahsh Smgh opposing stressed that there was no lustification for 
imposing a tax at the present time \vnon the economic conditions of the people wore 
• i secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. Ho strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
poor people alike. 
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^ Ilunsht Qajadluxr Prasad^ further opposing, said that the Minister was not right 
in saying that the tax would only affect the rich. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of supercession of municipal and district hoards which had been carried 
on by the Minister for some time. 

Haiiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local self-Govermnent and was most retrograde. Farther 
tliere was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province in view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and butter. He added riiat flie construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpaver. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange ihe timings that the buses would be unable to compete with the railways. 

Bao Kri$h72a Pal Singh^ opposing, said that it was very unfortunate that the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government which was more interested in the railways. The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which were the most economical and the cheimest 
conveyance for mral areas. The speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by the local Government. 

Sir 3/. Yusufs winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for his fine reference to him. Proceeding the hBnister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would ho a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it He urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district hoards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. Ho proposed that the tax would only fall on the rich 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
.asked the House not to bo misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object of fhe Bill was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffic. 

Eai Rajeslmar Bali challenged a division when the third reading of tlie motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. The house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. 


The FmoziBAD Riois 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. ChvitamaiiVs resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by Nawdbzada Muhammad Liaqat AH Kfian^ leader of the 
Bemocratio party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during the last Moharmm after 
the riot cases have been concluded, should it he necessary in the light of the decision 
of* the court 

The Home Member^ Kunwar Sir ifaharaj Sirigh^ on behalf -of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well as the amendment hut did not challenge 
a division ostensibly because he realized that there was most complete unanimity m 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. liVlion it .was put to the 
House there was not even a whisper of a teo’ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied less than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Chintamani and the Home Member, fiffie public galleries wore overcrowded. 

Nox-omciAL Eesoltjxions 

27th. JUNE A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by tbe nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj SHigh made a sympathetic speech in reply^ under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the Police Regulations. 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of management for it was ably moved by Lady Kailash 
Srivasiava and supported by members of various parties in the House who ciitioized 
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the Government for their apathy in the matter. The Home Member made a very 
encouraging reply promising ftnancial support; for the scheme. He stated that it was 
difficult for him at this stage to commit niraself to any definite figure without definuo- 
]y examining tlio scheme, lie told the House that ho intended to invito a^ committee 
of three or four persons including Lady Srivastava to discuss the subject with him.^ ^ 
The next rosolution to revise and rofix the number of members of vanoiis munici- 
pal boards was moved by Mr. Brijiiandan Lai and opposed by the Minister oi the 
Local Self-Government, Sir M. Yusufs and it was not pressed. 

The last resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for mormng 
courts in summer and an interesting speech^ was made by Babu Jagdtv Roy who 
moved it. There was a sharp clovago of opinion among the lawyer members and it 
was opposed by Mr. C/ap, Finance Member, ivho, however, did not challenge a division 
when the President declared it carried. 

28ili. JUNE : — Another non-official resolution w^as adopted by tlie Council to-day 
urging a revision of tho scale of remissions of rent in the light of changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce. The mover, Natcab Jamshed Ali Khan said that 
personally he giunted remissions on a very generous scalo which usually exceeded tho 
scale pennitted by the Government and he was only desirous that tlie principle 
whereon remissions wore based should bo strictly applied. Ho cited the prices of 
wdieat, etc. showing that there w'as an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer be based on the low prices at tho commencement 
of tho slump period. Another reason advanced was that if no revision was made 
tenants might bo led to believe that the porsent scale of remissions was a permanent 
feature. The resolution was supported by a number of zamindar members^ some of 
whom suggested the appointment of a committee of experts and non-officials ^ which 
could thoioughly thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basis. Rai Sahib 
Thakiir Shivadhyan Siitgh opposed tho resolution in. the interests of tenants whose 
misery and poverty lio greatly deplored. The resolution w’as not opposed by Mr. 
J. J\\ Clay^ Finance Member, who said that the Government w^ould carefully consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and cited a largo range of prices which 
did not ^ow conclusively that there was a permanent upward trend. 

Ekcumbeked Estates Act 

Official business was next taken up and the House discussed amendments to the rules 
framed by the Government under the Encumbered Estates Act. The amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when the Council adjourned till 1st. July. 

lt\, JULY Tlie rules proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Agriculturists Belief Act, and Regulation of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
thin House to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted during tlie 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that the executive should not have 
unfettered discretion in drafting tho rules imder the various bills and that they should 
ho laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to by tho 
Government. Many members had already left the station and most of others did not 
evince such keen interest in tho discussion of the rules as it was expected that they 
would do. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that debts on tho rules were dull, 
dreary lifeless. The order paper contained a long list of amondmends to tho draft 
rules under each of tho Acts, but the majority of them wore not moved becauso of tbo 
absence of tlie members who had given notice of them. 

MoTon YmncLEs Ahenb Bill 

There w;ero no loss than 52 amendments to the rules under tho Bill to amend tho 
Motor Tohicles Act Tho Bill had to pass its third reading after the ffiscussion of tho 
niles. 

2nd. JULY : — ^Resuming tho debate on the Bill to-day Mr. Yusuf Ali said that 
notliing should bo done winch might have the effect suppressing tho lorry traffic in tho 
interests of the railways. ' 

The Idiiiisier accepted the spirit of tho amendment with a view to dispel tho doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chmtamoni, Leader of the Opposition, and others and undertook to 
issue; instruction to the traffic committees to be set up under tho Bill but the House 
was in no mood to be satisfied by tho acceptance of the spirit and not tho body of 
the jcsolution. He was thus driven to give definite xmdortaMng to embody tho princi- 
ple of the amendment in the rules. 
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A notable and striking omission in tbe rules was made good an amendment 
moved by Mr, Chintamani as regards the constitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in the 
course of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani' s amendment and the 
Minister took up the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being mven to a Cliamber of Commerce and 
later on aCTeed to the amendment of increasing tne number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed which of the two were in the Minister's mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of the three chambers of commerce he was going to penalize. The 
Minister was there^on obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20. Another amend- 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government. 

3rd. JULY The remaining amendments to the rules proposed to be made under 
clause 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day. The Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvi Fasiiiddin against the fixation of a time table for 
public service vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling auttiority to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After all the amendments were disposed of the 
Bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

November Session — Lucknow — 18th* to 22nd. Novemxer 1935 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on tlie 18th. November 1935, 
with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all the seven non-official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Bai Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Fiiiance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay said that he was unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government the resolution in the form in which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rales and remove obvious errors or 
uncortainties. But the Government could not see their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying them. The mover withdrew the 
resolution, 

Mr. BrijnandanlaVs resolution recommended to the Government to intivdiice a 
system of secret voting at the time of the coming elections to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the hai’dships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution encoimtered hot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
that tlie present system was working satisfactorily and the change demanded was not 
carried for. The Finayice Member^ said that as far as the Government were concerned, they 
had not tlie slightest difficulty in accepting the resolution under the proviso that they 
should he able to guarantee that amount of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and it need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot. The resolution was withdrawn. 

U. P. Special Powers Act 

19ih. NOVEMBER After three hours’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-dav, the U. P. Special Powers Act, extending the -BiU, designed raainlv to 
deal with tho'No-rcnt Campdgn should it bo revived. All sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported tho measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation. 
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The main argnment advanced by those -who opposed the present Bill, was that no 
emergency ousted for its enactment for a further period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kunwar Maharaj Sirif^h^ introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiri^ Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. Eft compared the BUI with the^ similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought wore far more drastic in their applica- 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Bocialistic or Communistio views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards tho future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatoros and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversivo movements if tho need arose. 

Budget Deficit— Deitand For Subvention 

20th. NOVEMBER : — Rai Rajeshwari Prasad's resolution recommending to tho 
Government to take tho Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemoyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between tho Central and Provincial Governments was discussed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. JM* Clay^ Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of tho Province during the last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of tho Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
rrovinoo had an opening balance of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,75 crores in March 
next, despite tho strenuous efforts of the Government to redneo expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in roourring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in tho 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 183 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 
proposed to put before Sir Otto was that in tho finaucial settlement now about to bo 
made between the Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistanco as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unaninuty of opinion among - 
the members that the Province was unable to bear tho burden of further taxation 
andj therefore, to meet the deficit a substantial subvention from tho Government of 
India should be demanded. 

2l8t. NOVEMBER: — Rai Rajoswar Rali^ snpporti^ the case put forward by tho 
Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that tho Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic. Therefore, he argued, it should be given 
a subvention ademiate to meet the deficit from Central revenues. Representation should 
be made to Sir Otto that this Province should be accorded the same favoured 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Haji Nisarullah felt that the Govormnont had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committee of the Round Table Conference and before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of this Province, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. 

He suggested that the Province should got a fair share of the income from the 
excise duty levied in this Province, which, he thought, would come to Rs. 60 or GO 
lakhs. If this happened, the deficit would substantially be reduced. 

22na. NOVEMBER Replying to the debate to-day, tbo Finance Member said that 
tt.py should put forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve the financial position by 
imposing fresh taxation and further retrenching expenditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal worn Sir Otto the potential sources of rovonuo which, instead of weak- 
ening, would strengthen tho case of tho Province. Ho felt the sources of rovonuo were 
husbandry they would be enabled to meet their roquirements. 

The obiect of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after which tho 
Council adjourned sine die, ' 



Tile Punjab Legislative Council 


Winter Session — Lahore — 21st October to 29th. November 1935 

The Punjab Cruhnal Law Aaiekd. Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Counoil commenced at Lahore on the 
21ft October 1935 when the JState Aid to Industries Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respectively. 
Mr. M, A. Gham\ Labour ATemben opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the Srate must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion lor the re-enactment 
of the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Communalism, Communism, 
TeiTorism and the uncertainty of non-resumption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd in the course of his speech 
^ recommending the enactment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of which was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yot disappeared from the province and at the same time Communalism and Commu- 
nism were raising their head, 

Mr. Nanak Chatid Pandit^ Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Ohaudhury Asadullah 
opposed its re-enactment, Mr. Nanak Chand stating that Communalism was duo to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper causes 
reguiring a radical remedy, 

22nd. OCTOBER The feelings aroused by the Shahidguni agitation loomed 
large daring to-day’s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, when several Muslim members attacked the measure as a weapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ghani said tlmt the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar iii and Sayed 
Habib. He further said that the repeated application of the Act, after the Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to be launched. 

On tho other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar 
Arjan Singh supported tho measure on the ground that powers were necessary in 
tile hands of the Government to put down terrorism. 

A notable opponent of the Bill was Chotidhury ChhotUiram^ Loader of the Unionist 
Party, the largest party in the Council, who said that torrorism and Communism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and that there was no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disohodionce movement. In the course of the debate, the Government announced tliat 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the “life” of the Bill. 

24lh. OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
carried to-day without divisiou being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
Mr, Mukiindalal Puri (Urban Party) said that if the Bill were at all passed it should 
be passed with threefold restrictions, as to tho time, particular crimes, dui'ation of 
respective orders. 

The Finance Member^ replying to the debate, referred to the application of tho 
measure to Shahidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
to use the measure in connection with tho Shahidganj affair. He assured tho House 
that in caso of an amicable settlement of the affair, the Government would be pre- 
pared to roleaso ail under trial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
cancel tho deposit of seourity by ^ newspapers and o^er restrictive orders. He said 
tho Government would abide by this assurance oven if tho Shahidganj agitation were 
continued, provided it was on constitutional lines. 

S5 
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Aftor tho motion for consideration was passed, Bovoral amendments were moved, 
limiting tho duration of the Biirs ‘‘life*’. Mr. PurVs and Sardar Gurhachan SingWs 
amendments limiting the life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Ohoudhri Miasai Alfs amendment limiting tho life of the Bill to five years 
was carried. 


PuDUc Utilitt Services Bill 

25tli. OCTOBER An echo of tho dispute botweou tho Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in tho threat by 
the termer to out off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in tho Council when the Finance Member introduced tho Punjab Control of Public 
Utility Services Bill which empowoi*s tho Government to control the Pahlio Utility 
Seiwices namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public conservancy or sanitation in case dls- 
continuauco of supply of such service is contemplated. The Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public o^nion. 


CnncNAL Law Amenpmeki Bill (conxd.) 

During the clause by clause discussion of tho Bill several non-oOicial members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would bo given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an iudo- 
pondont judge soon after internment. 

Tho Finance Member stated that tho present practice was that the cases of intor- 
noos were reviewed by Government every six months. He expressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as ho had no time to consider those suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or oxtornment to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. Tho 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by tho Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
commimists only and limit the period of internment and oxtermnent under tho 

S rovisioDS of the Act to one year were passed, Government accepting them. Tho 
till was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffio Bill 

28th. OCTOBER: — The Select C'ommittoo report on Pandit Nanalchand's Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic was presented to tlio Council to-day and the 
second reading of tho Bill was passed, with minor amendments. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations. The Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning of prostitution and proouiation and importation ot women for prostitution. 

Debtors Proteotion Bill 

At the end of the day, Bao Bahadur Choturam^s Debtors Protection Bill, which 
proyides for ^additional security for dohtois, was taken up for consideration on a 
motion that it bo referred to a Select Committee. Discussion was proceeding when 
tho Council adjourned. 

29th, OCTOBER :~Tho Bill was referred to a Select Committee by the Council 
to-day, tlie Government not opposing the motion. 

That measures such as this would only help to spread Socialism was tho argument 
advanced by Shrimati LMawaii Jain^ in opposing tlie moasuro. There was no need 
for the present Bill in view of the existence of tho Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill.' It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

, Sardar Sampziran Singh^ supporting tho motion, said that the Bill sought to 
remove malpractices in tlie money-lending profession. 

-Replying to the debate, tho mover said that barring one or two provisions there 
was nothing new in ^ the Bill. Several Judges of tlie High Court had approved of tlio 
pxeasure and opposition to it was confined to tho money-lending classes who foimed 
only mne per cent of tho population. 
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Mr. P. Boyd^ Finance Member, announced that while the Government were not 
opposing the Bill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free primary^ compulsory education for girls in the Punjab, 
moved by Mrs, Lekhaioaii Jain was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Nok-Official REsoLirnoNS 

iBt NOVEMBER:-— In the Council to-day, a non-official resolution, moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Din Malak^ recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to elect non-official Chairmen in cases where a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-official members to tiiat effect and without obtaining the 
Governmonfs approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
or non-official chairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 44 votes 

Another resolution moved by Mr. 8. S. Ourbackan Singh^ recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non-official members of the 
Council to consider the question of infroduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary schools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral discipline in schools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
insurance dven by the Minister for Education and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion that the Education Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to the suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4tli. NOVEMBER In the Council, to-day, a non-official resolution moved by Shri- 
mati Lekhwati Jain^ recommending to the Government to change the electoral rules of 
local bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as candidate for the membership of the local bodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejected. 

A second non-official resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on which income-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when the Mouse adjourned till November 11th. 


Shahidgano Mosque Demolition 

11th. NOVEMBER At question time in the Council to-day Mr. D. J. Boyd^ 
Finance Member, revealed^ in reply to a question by Ptr Akhar A/f, that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejected as impracticable in the circumstances. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of ^e Sahidganj Mosque by the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on the demand for a snpplementaiy 


Government had connived at the demolition, fie alleged tliat the military officers 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com- 
menced, that the mosque was going to be demolished. 

The Finance Member— That is an absolute lie. 

Chatidri Alladad Khan : Mr. President, this is unparlimentary. 

The President held that it was unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem- 
ber to withdraw it. 

The Finance Member withdrawing the word ‘lie’ said that he meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect. 

' Chaudhri Afxal Baq continuing said that the Government were aware that a 
crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and ho accused 
tho Govomment of haring supplied it. 

The Finance lAemhir intervening denied tho allegation. 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government had 
no information that a crane was being taken to Shahidganj for pulling down the mosque. 
Neither had they any previous information that the mosque was going to be demo- 
lished. On July 7, he was informed by the deputj" commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosque was going to be discussed at the meeting of tlie Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee the next morning. On the same night at 1 a. m. he was 
informed on the phone that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any bloodsliod tlio military was posted at 5 a. m. whloh was four hours after the 
domoUtion had started. (Cheers), 

Sheikh Ufahaincd Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand^ and ur^d an Impartial 
enquiry into the firing in connection with the Shahidgiinj agitation. Heforring to the 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to the Muslim aepiitation on July 2 that 
the mosque would not bo demolished till the Government had had rime to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked the Government if they had examined the case boforo 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Finance Member ; Yes. 

Sheikh Mahamed Sadiq asked why then the Government did not tell the subse- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July C that the Govornmont has 
examinod the case. 

The Finance Member said that the Government did inform the deputation that the 
Government bad examined the case and had come^ to the conclusion that the Sikbs 
had the legal right to the mosmio. At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral rosponsioility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would bo no peace in the prorinco till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into the firing and compensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shahidganj internees, restoration 
of securities of tlio Muslim press and restoration of the Shahidganj mosquo. 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out that the restoration of the Shahid- 
ganj mosque was a judice question. 

Choicdhry As-Dullah complained against the Sikh officers who had been nut m 
charge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore, Tho discussion had not 
concluded when tho House adjourned. 

I4tb. NOVEMBER Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr. Boyd. 
Finance Member, said that 18 Muslims had been extemed in connection with 
the Shahidgunj agitation. Tho Government wore satisfied that these i^rsons 
had acted or were about to act In a manner prejudicial to public safofy and 
peace. Tho Finance Member revealed that tho oxternees were getting subsis- 
tance allowances ranging from Rs. 25 to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the ^ahidgunj dispute, 

afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,670 ' for 
additional police, in connection with tho Shahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
of hy tho Sikh and Muslim, members of the Coanoilj when the discussion on the 
demand was resumed to-day. Hespito tlio whole day’s discussion in which more than 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Malih Mohamed Din (president of tho Lahore municipal committee) supported 
the Government action in dealing with the situation arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. Ho, however, urged the Government to release tho Shahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view of tlio 
change in the situation now. 

Sardar UHal Suigh expressed the opinion that tlie Government waited too 
long before calling the military out. It was the first instance in which so Jittio 

force had been used. The speaker asked the Muslim members as to what 

part they had played in preventing lawlessness. Ho accused the Government 
of weakness in dallying Tvith the ^ situation and at the same time paid a tribute 
to oity magistrafij Sardar Narondra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr. S. Pratap for handling the situation so tactfully. Councluding his speech he 
warned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, there would 
bo an anarchy in the country shortly* 

Afr. Mazhar Din Azhar said that tlio Government had not been wise in hand- 
ling the situation, which had become so bad that a mutiny was imminent, 

Sardar Arjan Siiigh^ while supporting the measures taken by tho Government, 
fpok G^cception to the exemption of swords from the operation of tho Arms 
Act m tliG Punjab, at a time when the communal situation was still far from 

satisfactory. He referred to tho enrolment of ten lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wamed to know why these volunteers wore being enrolled. 

Thakxir Pancham C/mnd, tho only Hindu member, who“ participated In tho 
aebato,- 'supported the demand and stated that it was the sacred duty of tho 
uovornment to protect the legal rights of the people. He felt that the Govom- 
ment should have suppressed tho agitation in tho beginning. , t 
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15ib. NOVEMBER:— The Council carried to-day by a majority of 14 votes to 24 
the demand for a supplementary grint of Rs, 72,670 for additional police in connec- 
tion with the Shahidganj dispute. 

During the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course imder the circumstances, 

‘Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’ — ^with these 
words the Finance Member, ilfr. Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shaliidgunj debate. To the epitliets, the 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and mean attack’ were unparlimentary 
whereon Mr. Boyd withdrew tlie words. 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent For the first time in history such care and restraint was exercised, 
only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ten occasions. 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member said that since 
his announcement in the Council on Oct 10 there was no improvement in tlio 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volnnteers and a threat of civil disobedience. He appealed 
to the House to support the grant in view of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 

The Finance ^ Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Sardar Sampurau Singli, ""that that winch was obtained 
from the Bil^s.^ Ho added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, but in view of the fact that the conduct of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government’s approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must adhere to their position. 

Ktimoar Hemraja Singh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
conduct of the Lahore public, this expenditure should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nayiak Chand Pandit^ supporting the grant, said that the Government had 
committed a grave blunder in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 

Criminal Law Amend. Bill (conid) 

18tb. NOVEMBER : — ^The Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill as amended, was 
passed W the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be recalled that 
a non-official amendment, restricting the life of the Bill to five j^ears. was accepted 
by the Council earlier, 

TThen the third reading of the Bill was taken up by the Council to-day, Chaitdhry 
Allahdad Khan^ opposing the Bill, said that it should be so restricted as to apply 
to terrorists or civil resistors only. ‘W'hen the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1932, tlie Ilnanco Member had assured that it would not bo used 
against persons except terrorists and civil resisters. Ho pointed out that during tho 
recent Shahidgunj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of tho agitation were 
deported. 

Mr. Nanah Chand Pandit tliought that the shadow of the Shahidgunj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who witliout considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. He characterized tho Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
dem with non-existent movements was unjustified. 

The Finance Member^ referring to Mr. Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that tlie assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whole Bill, 

Mrs. Lehhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. Tho Bill was put to vote and carried 
by 47 votes to 15. 
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PuKjAB State Aid to Lvdtjstuies Bm 

The Uonso then proceeded to discuss tho Punjab State Aid to Industries BiH ^ 
lOpoited by tho Bolcot committee which was presented by tho Minister of Local Sclt- 
Government. This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries in tho province. 
About 80 amendments had already been tabled by uon-oETicIal members. To-day the 
House discussed for an hour an amendment moved by Ur. M, A, Ghaniy labour loader, 
wliicli was oventually rejected by an overwlielraing majority. Tlio^ Amendment sought 
that two representatives eacli of labour, agriculturists and industrialists, should be on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from tho Northern India Chamber oi Com- 
merce and one from the Indian Chambers of Commerce. The Council then adjourned. 

19th. NOVEMBER The second reading of tlie Bill was passed to-day by the 
Council. Several non-official amendments were moved but barring one or nvo minor 
amendments all were rejected. The House divided on non-officiar amendments which 
sought that picferenco should be given to industi;ies wliich consumed the agricultural 
or mineral products of the piovince. It was rejected by 4G votes to 28, tho Govern- 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment moved by tbo Labour representative desired that labour should 
bo represented on the board of industries for giving advice to tho local Government 
for which provision had been made in the Bill. 

TIio Minister for Local Self-Oovernmcni^ tho mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amendment, said that tlio Government could not agree to give representation to 
organized labour alone as the interests of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if tho amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

An official amendment seeking deletion of the proviso made by the select 
committee to the clause relating to powers to grant loans restricting interest on 
loans advanced by the Government to 1 per cent, more than the rate of interest 
paid by tho local* Government on tho latest loan raised by tliem was carried. 

After the second reading was passed tho Bill was preferred to tho drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 

Tun Debtohs Puoiection Bat, (Coxid.) 

2 let. NOVEMBER: — ^Tho Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the 
Select Committee, was taken up in tho Council to-day. The Bill wliich wa.s 
sponsored by Air. Chondhri Chlioturam^ presenting tho Bill, appealed to the House 
to keep in view tho interest of 90 per cent of tho pon^ation of tlie Prorinco 
who were indebted. Tho Bill received tho suppoit of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
ssioneis and others, and contained notliing now except one or two clauses regarding 
licensing of money lending. Appealing to tho Hindu benches, Mr. Chhoturam said 
t^t his Bill was a test of sympathy of the Hindu Sabhaitcs for the masses. 
Sixty-three lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Sahuqars were only 
40,000 in number. If Hindu members would (^pose his Bill they could not claim 
to represent Hindus. Ho was sure that his Party and the Sikhs would support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great extent in the Select 
Committee. 

Baja Narcndernath^ leader of tho Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated the 
opposition to the Bill, said tliat the Bill was too drastic, too one-sided and 
piematnio. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 
the Relief of Indebtedness Aot. It would not help zamindars and would make 
the work of conciliation between zaminders and money-lenders more difficult 
If the Bill was passed, decree-holders 'would ^d it difficult, if not impossible, 
to realise their money. 

Bat Bahadur V, Miihcrji representing the commercial interests in the 
Council, said if the Bill was passed, the credit structure of the provinco would 
collapse. Ho referred to the resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 
opposing the Bill, 

Rai Bahadur Muhindlal Puri opposed tlie Bill, while Sardar Arjan Singh suppor- 
ted it. Shrimati Lekhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Chondhri Biyasai Ali Mohamad Byat Qaereshi and Sardar ' Sampuran 
Singh suppoiting the Bill pointed out that the principle of the Bill had been 
accepted by the House and therefore thero should do no opposition at this 
stage. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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Suppression of Ldioral Traffic Bill (Conid.) 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Bill without discussion. 

The Debtors’ Froieohon Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. NOVEMBER : — Uai Bahadur Setcah Ram opposing the motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration to-day, said that he saw in the Bill an attempt to suppress 
the minority community and he appealed to the Government not to bo a party & this 
legislation. 

Choudhury Bam Seicah said that there was nothing in the Bill which debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons. 

Mr. I^anakchand P audit opposing the measurOj pleaded the cause of a poor 
villager who, he said, would do deprived of any credit in his village if the Bill was 
passed. "WTiat could a poor villager do when he was in urgent need of money, if 
credit was made difficult by the passage of the Bill. The sneaker assured his whole- 
hearted support to any measure that would kill Shylocks. On the otlier hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only be compelled to part with his belongings to raise 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the moneylending profession would be made 
difficult. “What was dislionourable in a moneylender’s profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneylending and if the Muslim religion discountenanced it, the Muslims 
should not try to impose their religious views on other communities in the province. 
IDiere was injustice, ineguity and illegality in the provisions of the Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-holuer of the fruit of his efforts to realize his debts. The 
speaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar Bill for the 
registration of moneylenders in the Assembly on which the Government of India 
after collecting the opinions of various local Governments came to the conclusiou 
that the task of registration would be impossible and the measure would cut at the 
root of the rural credit system. Mr. Boyd, Finance Member explaining the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Bill, said that the Government had sympathy with the 
principles of the Debtors’ Protection Bill but its attitude was qualified by (l) fairness 
to creditors, and (2) the avoiding of anything which might dislocate nie credit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which the Government would he supporting 
either in the present or amended form. The Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for the registration of moneylenders which 
in tlio opinion of the Government was undesirable and ixupraoticable. 

Rao Bahadur Chhotturam^ the mover of the Bill, relied to the criticism 
levelled against the Bill and pointed out that some of the members had described 
his Bill as a revolutionarvj communist and socialist measure, hut ^in fact there was 
nothing of these in his Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors. In 
regard to the proposal of r^istrating moneylenders, he said that this system was in 
force in England since 1900, which had not turned into a Communist and socialist 
country. His motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was put to the house 
and carried. The council then adjourned till the 25th. 

25th. NOVEMBER Three of the closest divisions occurred to-day on amendments 
to the Bill resulting in a victory for the Government twice and defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all occasions. 

Disorderly scenes were witnessed during the second division when the President 
had to warn members against using force m canvassing votes. Seeing members still 
canvassing in the Hall, the President warned them that only one minute was left for 
voting and division lobbies accordingly were closed before two members reached the 
Government lobby. In the meantime, however, tlie President announced that he was 
under a misapprehension that tlie time allowed was three minutes, but that actually 
it was six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of the division 
had not been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, the President ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing of the division bell and, therefore, can- 
celled tlie votes of the two members. 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words “to other sources of’ 
in place of “to other land owned and possessed by” in the danse relating to the par- 
tial exemption of land in oseciition of decrees, which read as follows : “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall bo exempted from temporary alienation as in the 
opinion of the Collector, having regard to other land owned and possessed bv the 
jadgmentrdebtor, is sufficient to provide for tlie maintenance of the judgment-debtor 
and his family. 
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Tlio President ruled that the amendment bo split into two, one for deletion of the 
words “other land owned and possessed*^ and the other tor substitution of words 
«to other sources of/' , , , . t on i «« 

The House divided on both the amendments ; the first was earned by 88 to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Fir Akbar AH desired that the words “to other 
sources of personal income of’ be inserted in place of the words “to other land 
owned and possessed by” wlaich had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment. 

The Government opposed the amendment^ which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, the House passed without discussion the first tthree clauses of 
the Bill. , / , . ^ , 

Tlie Government moved an amendment to clauso 4 relating to the penod of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in oaso 
of statutory agriculturists. Hr. A, V. AsJewitk^ Homo Secretary, moving the 
amendment said that unless the representatives of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not hut oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Act. 


Hr. Choudhri Chhotturam and members of the Kural Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that tlioro was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutoiy agriculturists should not be extended to all agrioultiudsta. 
Tlioy fui'thor contended tliat by accepting the Government amendment, the Bill 
would become a class measure. 

Raja Narcdranath and otlier members of the Hindu Benohos, supporting the 
Government amendment said that tho money-Jondora had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculUirists in tho belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would he unjust to limit that security to 
the prejudice of monoylonders. 

The Finance Member^ explaining tho Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do ain^ act which was imconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain class under the Land Alienation Act could not bo 
extended to other classes, without the consout of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. Tho Council then"adjonrncd. 


26 ih. NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Party won threo out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, tho Party carried everything before them. 

Following yesterday’s^ tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Rao Bahadur 
Ghhoturam announced in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on the 
Clause^ that an agreement had been reached between the Government and his Party 
(Unionist Paity) over the clauso, and he moved tho following fresh Clause in place 
of tlie original clause: “Such poition ot the judgment debtor’s land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in tho opinion of tho Collector, having regard to tho 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent on tho will 
of another pei*son, is sufficient to provide for tho maintenance of tlio judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who aro dependent on him.” 

The mover stated that Clauso 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on the now clause that 
ho had moved between the Government and his party. 

Hindu members complained tliat the new clause was being introduced at short 
notice. 

The Pre^dent tooh the sense of tho House, which favoured introduction of tho new 
clause and Dr. Chhotturam’s amendment to this offect was put to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, Hr. GhhoUttram wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to tlie contrary, the ancestral property in tho hands of the subsequent liolder 
snau not op haoio to attachment in execution of decree or order of coui’t relating to 
debt mouried by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to tho 
contrary contained in any otlier enactment for the time being in forco*’% as it stood In 
tlie ouginal clause. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was, however, carried by 43 to 30 
votes. The House divided again on Clauso 9 on another amendment which was carried 
by 45 to 34 votes, Government opposing. 
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Clause 10, providing for exemption o£ standing crops and trees, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment or sale also -carried despite the Government and 

Hindu opposition by a majority of eight votes. 

Mr. Mnhundalal Puri, Hindu Party, opposing the clause, said that if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor vrould sell them before they 'vrere ripe 
and the creditor would not be able to execute his decree. 

Mr. Boyd^ Finance Member, stated that the statutory agriculturist’s land was already 
exempted from attachment under the Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 28tli. 

28tli. NOVEMBER The discussion was resumed to-day on clause 11 of the Bill. 
The clause provides that where an application to execute a decree not being a decree 

f ranting an injunction, has been made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
e made upon any fresh application ^ presented after the expiration of six years from 
the date of the deci’ee as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. Mtiha?idlal Puri wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years such periods as would be spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the period for which a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from Brifeh India etc. But the amendment was rejected. 

Opposing the clause Pandit Nanak Chand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of Ms dues. He characterized the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Choudhury Chotu Jlam^ the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the period of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years were too long and induced indifference not only in the decree-holder, 
but also in the creditor. By redncing the period they would be making the decree- 
holder more vigilant than now. 

The clause was carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have been paid by a money-lender actually 
passed, shall be on him (money-lender) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Government. 

Mr. Anderson^ legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
the creditor the result would be that he would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately have to be paid by the debtor. He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particolar class of litigants to a different law of evidence. 

The House was divided on the clause which was carried by 84 to 31 votes.' 

There was again a keen opposition to the clause relating to the registration of 
money-lenders which was one of the main provisions of the Bill, Pandit Kanak Chand 
said that tlie question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new in India 
and had been rejected as impracticable after due consideration in the past. 

Sir Joginder Singh ^ Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee’s statistics there were nearly 1,9()0 agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked the supporters of the bill if they wanted this restriction to 
be imposed on agriculturists themselves for whose benefit they were enacting this 
measure. The clause was rejected by M to 30 votes and the remaining seven clauses 
of the Bill relating to the registration of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
the Bill, as amended, was read for the second time. 

Assa^ult ok Jiwak Sikgh Cokdumkud 

29tli. NOVEMBER:— Galleries were full when the House took up to-day the^ consi- 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar BishaTi Singh to discuss the situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwan Singh on the evening of Nov. 
26 and to urge upon the Government to take necessary steps for ensuring the 
safety of life and property in the province. The mover alleged that Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim area and that none came to Ms rescue nor attempted to apprehend 
asaailants. He complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law. 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not the first instance when such 
cowardly acfe had been committed in Lahore. Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them ^ in no uncertain 
manner. He urged 9ie Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 
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concerned and further to suppress tlio communal press. Ho alse appealed to 
the Muslim councillors to take the place of false leaders who were misleading 
the masses. 

Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Danliana reiterated that such acts desorYod the 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had condemned and would continue 
to condemn such acts. 

Chaudhry Afzal Haq joined in the condemnation of such assaults. He asked 
the Government to place the facts in full regarding Shnhidgunj before the 
public, as that would clear all misapprehension which lay at the root of such 
assaults. 

Pandit Nanah Chand^ welcoming the condemnation of such attacks by Muslim 
members, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly between 
dmerent communities. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh^ whoso speech was frequently interrupted, alleged that 
Jiwan Singh was left bleeding on the street till a young Sikh came to his 
rescue. He added ^ tliat strong condemnation of such acts had not been forth- 
coming from^ Muslim leaders. He urged the Government to treat the localities, 
where such incidents took place, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punifave police. o o o x 

, *^oge7ider Singh^ Minister of Agriculture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate. "While standing on the threshold of 
great changes in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among themselves, 
Ignoring the ^ital issues. He exhorted the members to carry the condemnation of such 
acts outside the walls of tlio House.. 

Sir Ftrozkhan Noon^ Minister of Education, emphasised tliat'no Muslim, if ho was a 
Muslim, could condone such acts which were against the very fundamental principles 
oi Islam. He appealed to the press not to bring the communal factor before the 
public and agreed with tlie suggestion that demonstrations should be stopped. 

ine Jitnance Member said that the Government had deplored such acts more than 
otiiers, as apart from humanitarian aspect, such incidents always had germs of trouble 
in them ^d the Government were most anxious to avoid a flare-up of communal 
leolmgs. He hoped that this would he the last of assaults. "While it was not definitely 
Known yet that this particular case was a communal one or otherwise the Government 
^^re doing their best to avert such incidents. What was needed was a calm atmos- 
phere and ho appealed to the House to bring about such an atmosphere which was all 
^oro necessary on tiie eve of the introduction of reforms. He assured the 
speaters that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Government 
action was being taken by the police in preventing such acts. He 
1 • ^^vestigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move- 
ment behind such incidents. The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

Two Bills Carried 

next discussed tliQ third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 

wnro «oc. H Debtors Protection Bill (non-official) both of which 

were passed. The Coimcil then adjourned sine die, ^ 



August Sesaiou — ^Nagpur — 8th. August to 17th. August 1935 

Ofhcial BrLLS Passed 

The August session of tlie Central Provinces Le^slative Council commonced at 
Nagpur on the 8th. August 1935. After formal business the House transacted official 
legislative business. The House passed into lavr two important Bills — the C. P. Wild 
Birds Ajiimal Protection Bill and tho C. P. Courts Amendment Bill which sought 
to amend the G. P. Court Act of 1917 in order to make it applicable on the establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of the Pinance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, the Debt Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the O'. P. Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers^ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Parsi Feshvals Holiday 

9th. AUGUST The monotony of the Council was broken for a time to-day, 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, when he demanded 
three new public holidays in connection with Parsi festivius. 

Mr. Tarapore referred to the fact that Parsis were an important minority in 
the Province and had contributed materially to its industrial development. The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker Ali^ Rai Bahadur Dadxt Dwarkanatk Singh supported tho granting 
of one holiday. 

Greatly regretting that he had to oppose the resolution, Mr. Rmghton^ 
Chief Secretary, said that notwithstanding the fact that that body of hardworked 
persons, viz, Government servants needed more holidays for recreations and 
rest, the* Government were opposed to any increase in the number of holidays. 
They had uniformly opposed •similar requests from Jains, Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Finance Committee appointed in 1932 had expressed the 
same view. The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

IXDIJSTRIAL EdUGAKOX 

Tho Government policy on tho question of industrial education -was olearlv 
explained by Mr. Oicen^ Director of Public Instruction. The Province, he said, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively^ were small. In^ recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subject of 
spending annually Rs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ten industrials schools. The 
Governments were not prepared to incur further expenditure, for^ Mr. Owen 
said, no scheme of vocational training was likely to be successful which was out 
of relation with the existing indnstrial development. 

The BE:mA Ixcidekt 

lOlb. AUGUST : — The adjournment motion to discuss the^ ‘‘serious riot, arson and 
murder which was recently committed by soldiers of the King^s Regiment at ^e 
village of Benda, near Jubbolpore” was taken up to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. K. P. Pande^ moving the adjournment motion, recalled the circumstances 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by the autnorities concerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
occurrences would not be reported in the future. 

The Home Member, Mr, Pao, explaining the Governments position read out the . 
Government of India’s Communique of July 24 and added : — “The Government recognises 
the occurrence was most regrettable and the House may rest assured that both 
Civil and Military authorities were doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Enauiry has not yet given its findings and I 
cannot, therefore, anticipate tliem but the Government are satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ask the House to wait until the 
enquiry is complete.” 

The motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Eatnahat 
Tamhe^ the only woman member. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. N, K. Roughton^ intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King’s Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way of compensation but should bo considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family. The Civil and Military authorities were 
still investigating the incident. Tlio Government wore receiving reports day to day 
and wore keeping closest touch with the developments. The Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present. The crucial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped within a very short time investigations would conclude 
and he appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several members complained that the Government had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since the occurrence. The motion 
was carried without division, after which the House adjourned. 


Dsnions Relief Bill 


J2th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, the Debtor’s Relief Bill which underwent 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr. Raghavcndra Rao, who»said that if a law of this kind-remained in force for three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create in the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecuiity loading to the restriction of the movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and ho mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agriculturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bell 

The House also rejected the Tmancg Amendment Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malguzars of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression. The 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

HrNDU Relioious Trusts Bill 


13ib. AUGUST: — The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non- official Bill affecting the management of Hindu religious and charitable 


Th 0 ‘^ Bill was originally 
much agitation amofigst 


trusts in the Province, tabled ey Dr. P. “i?. Deshmxtkh, 
introduced on January 3JL 1935 and gave rise to 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were deserted yesterday were packed with Mahants. 
Brahmin piiests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 
House. 


The object of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property wore not diverted to objects foreign to the imrpose of the 
trust. It was based largely on the Madras Hindu rSigious Endowments Act 


moving, reference of the Bill to a select committee. Dr. Dcshmulth said 
that mo board which would be set up under the Bill to supervise management 
of those institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds. Ho asser- 
ted that public opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 
banatamsts objections and that he had no desire to undulv interfere with 
corrnpt'on^^^ trusts. To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

it, Revenue Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 

mo boyernment said that non-official opinion tnereon was equally divided, 
irusts in me province were small in number and their income limited. , Even in 
Maciras whore ^eir number was large, tho system had failed there, by invol- 
ving considerable loss to tho taxpayer. The measure involved serious inter- 
lerenco m religions rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to bo decided on the counting of meads. Conolu- 
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ding, he added that the Govermnent could not undertake to incur any fresh 
charge on provincial revenues even if the Bill vras enacted into law. 

Messrs. Iftihar Ali^ Eao Saheb Fnlay^ D. T, AJangalmurti. T, J, Kedar 
and S. G, Sapl:al supported the motion for select committee, while Seih Shcolal^ 
Mr. Y, M, Kale, Rai Saheb Lala Jainarayan and Khan Bahadur Tarapore 
opposed the Bill. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tavihc^ Mj, K. P, Pande and Mi\ Jhunilal Verm a, however, 
favoured recirculation of the Bill. ‘WTxile sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature. 

Closure was applied for by M!r. Hajigalrnurti at the end of four hours’ 
debate, hut several members" desired to state their views on tlie Bill. Opposi- 
tion to closure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Verfna*s motion for recirculation of the Bill with a view to eliciting 
public opinion thereon was them pressed to the division and carried by 29 
votes to 24u Government members were given the choice of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting. 

Local Belf-Govt, (2xd. Ame:?d.) Bill 

The House also agreed to Mr. AT. P. Kolhe's motion for reference of his C. P. 
Local ^ Self-Government (second amendment) Bill, No. 10 of 1933, to a select 
committee. The Bill sougnt to preclude any person from residing within municipal 
limits for election, selection or appointment as Chairman, Yice-chairman or memoer 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless he possesses qualification of a 
voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qualified 
under the Act. The Government did not oppose the motion. The Councu then 
adjourned till the 15th. 

Libellotjs Puess CoirHE^Trs ox Membess 

15th. AUGUST ; — In the Council to-day, after the question-time, the President Mr. 
S,W.A, Rizici made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
on the members of the Council : — 

“I have observed with regret that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the newspapers concerning the conduct of hon’ble members of this 
House. As the spokesman of this House and as the guardian of its privileges, I 
cannot allow them to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an hon’ble member 
is libelled outside with regard to his conduct on the floor of Uie House, I must pro- 
tect him as far as I can. In the fntui'e if such comments appear, I would request 
the hoa’ble members to bring them to my notice and I shall myself be on the look- 
out for them.” 

The President then announced that Mr. T. J, Kedar ^ Opposition Leader, had 
given notice to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the demands of peasants 
from Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Mr. Kedar intimated the withdrawal of his motion, as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement. 

Esxabushmext of a High Coukt 

16th. AUGUST ; — 'Wlien the Hon’ bio Mr. Raghavendra Rao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional expenditure in connection with 
the establishment of a High Court in the Province on January 9 next, Mr. R, A, 
Kantikar raised a debate urging tliat the High Court should be manned mostly 
by members of Uio bar and that the claims of members of the judicial service 
should receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. Mr. JD. T, 
\i angalmurti supported him. 

In reply, the Hoyne JMeinber referred to the Local Government’s letter dat^ Jane 
30, 1934, to the Government of India on the subject and said that under Section 101 
of tlie Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, two members of the L O. S. and the remaining will belong to 
either of ^ese two classes or may be judicial officers or pleaders. That was the posi- 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day also. The demand was then carried. 

Salauies Cut 

The hon, Mr, B. Gs Khapardc's demand for Es. 88,016 for restoring the cuts in 
salaries of employees of the Transferred Departments was responsible for a vigorous 
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attack on tho Government's policy in tlio matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of outs on tho ground of 
financial sb-ingency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts in reserved depart- 
ments •was certified under Section 72 (t) of tho Government of India Act. The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimmation will bo recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked tlie 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand. 

Several members opposed tho demand on the ground that tho Government move 
was a %uoIation of tho views cleaily expressed in» the House and that restoration of 
cubs in grants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The Hon. Mr. was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 

in the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was appreciated^ and 
there ^ras desire to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was more than a piomise. 

xho House agreed to the demand by 44 Amies to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transferred Departments Avere also Amted. 

The Council next agreed to spend Rs. 20,000 for tho construction of roads in the 
Province. Expenditure under this head will bo financed from tho Government of India 
Hc-serve, under Road DcAmlopment Account. 

The House fuithor agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of tho 
(k P. Seciehiriat Buildings during the current year. The total estimated cost oC 
restoration of tlio building to its former condition is two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand in regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes/ the Hon' bio Mr. Gordon, Einanco Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated tho hardships imposed on local bodies by cuts in 
grants. They were at piesent examining the question. The demand was agreed to, 

Fmsx Offexdehs Parole Biui 

The Hon'ble Mr. Raghavendra Boo introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first ofienders. Li moving that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Eao said : “The legal basis of probation rests on tho power 
of tho court to suspend conditionally the imposition or excoution of a senteuco. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, Avill be best able to achioA’'e tho reformation of tho 
offender. Prohation and parole are justified on the basis of their av’OAved roforma- 
tiA’o influences and it has been claimed that a large percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to crime. Tho Bill is a modern and rational departure 
m penal tieatment,'* The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. G, Khaparde next moved that tho C. P. Agrionltoral 
Produce Market^ Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into laAV, to 
which the Council agreed. Tho Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agricnltm*o, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his duo 
share of the final price of his produce. 

COTTOX Giknixo Aaiend. Bill 

The Ilon'ble Mr. E. Gordon's Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. PO 
Araondment Bill, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales Avas circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. *Tho Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Oommitteb’s Rfpobt 

17th. AUGUST : — Visitors’ galleries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on^ the 0. P. Delimitation Committeo^s report and proposals 
ior delimitation of constituencies of tho Central Provinces ancf Berar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. 

Hou’ble Mr. i?. Gordon^ Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committeej presented the Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for disoussiou with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House. The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with tlie Delimitation Comittee and the discussions in the House will be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee ” Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that imder the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berav would be^ one province. He asted the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based on the greatest common 
measure of agreement and he had no doubt tliat it would lead to greatest common 
harmony, (Cheers.) 

Mr. *ir. J, Kedar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment ; — 

“And upon such consideration this (Council is of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles 

(a) That no weightage should on any account be given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally proceed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to bo adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (c) that a tahsil should ordinarily be a unit of constituency ; (d) tliat, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should bo filled by Trade Union constituency: 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and Jubbulpore division ; (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council is farther of opinion that a scheme based on these principles be 
prepared by the Central Provinces Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House.” 

In moving tne amendment Mr. Kedar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to the South Borough (Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pre-Reform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of C. P. was 2 to -5. The Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of tlie province being the guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to the principle by which they had gained in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 seats, while on the voting 
strength she was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Scheme provided 8 seats in excess 
of the voting strength, and five of the population basis. ^ Neitlier financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
he considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to the contention of Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic. The India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure*’ was 
spent on Berar. The mother of Parliaments could not concede aj demand of the kind 
made by Berar members. 

Mr. R. A. Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar : — 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berai* and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Berar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the_ Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the Legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted^ at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” 

In support of his contention Mr. Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
i\Iuslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the votin"* 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstances formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province and out of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
Berar would get 6 seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special constituencies 
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This was tho basis on which the Middle Scheme had been framed. Mr. KanitJcer 
further stated that the case of this province was one of a miniature federation and 
Borar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in tho Federal 
Chambers. 

Bao Saheb Fulatj (Labour) in urging that at least one seat out of tho two 
allotted to Labour should bo filled by tho Trade Union constituency considered 
* that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
^ignored the basic principles formulated by the various committees and commissi- 
(ms appointed by His Majesty’s Government. He supported Mr. Kedar’s 

admendment, 

Mr. U. A, Oavai (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr. Gandhis 
letter recently published on the question of primary elections under the Poona 
Pact and urged that four should bo the maximam instead of minimum number 
of candidates at such elections. He also pleaded for increased representation 
to tlie Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe was at tlie moment satishcd with tho proposed arrange- 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas. ; 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazai Ali^ supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has (djeady had more than her duo share in representation at the expense of 
ottier parts of the province. 

Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, wdth a view to 
safeguard^ the^ interests of Beharis. 'While generally agreeing with Mr. Kanit- 
ker’s viewpoint, ho urged that tho interests of rurm women should not ho 
sacrificed. Although Mr, Gandhi’s interpretation of the provisions on tho question 
of primary election in tho Poona Pact, as outlined in his letter, was not correct, 
he was prepared to agi*ee with it to bring Depressed Classes in lino witu 
facilities extended to non-Mahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. S. G. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classes in 
Berar. While Mr. M, F. Shareef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Berar 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would 00 accorded by the 
Central provinces since she had in the past been always fairly treated by tho 
latter province. 

Mr. K P. Pande complained tliat Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Kedar’s amendment as regards representation on population basis was 
carried by 81 votes to 29. The clauses recommending no weigh tage to Berar 
was earned by 33 votes to 30. The clause regarding Labour representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency was adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

The concluding portion of the amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the above principles was not moved. 

The House then adjourned erne die. 



Autumn Session — ^Shillong — 10th. to 18th. September 1935 


The autumn session of tlie Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
lOtb. September 1935. Two Govermnent Bills, ihe Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Local Self-Government Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Select committees. The Council then adjourned. 

Enquibt imo Ryots’ Position 
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1 Itb. SEPTEMBER: — ^The suggestion that 
inquire into the present economic position of 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resoluldott in this respect was moved by Mr, Eohini K. Ohtidhtiri who recommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of Uie Hon. the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, ^ the Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by the Assam Council to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of tho 
ryots. The^ mover said that the condition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
woi^se,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam of such products as rice, molasses, 
gnr, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
He was of opinion that Assam’s products were not sufficient to meet tlie needs 
of Assam consumers. He did not agree with those who held that the agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marheting facilities. 

The ILo7i. Mr, W, L, Scotty Revenue Member, while sympathising with 
the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
z^ehiras for the last four months, he said, showed better realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last year and the downward trend had been 
checked. The speaker assured the House that the Government were studying the 
situation and would derive considerable benefit from the preliminary report of 
the Bengal Economic Inquir}’- as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested tliat tho crops had been Jdestroved by 
the floods owing to the want of a sufficient number of railway culverts. T^’^hile the 
ryots were paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy tliis state 
of affairs. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutt said that 
recovery plan and an Economic Inquiiy 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve 
agricultural produce and prices. 

Mr. JV. E, D, Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr. Kasinath Saikia 
suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
crops, such as pulse, etc, and that tho committee should look 'into this 
question. 

Mr. Jogendranaih Oohain said that the agricultural prices were falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve the finances of the Government would 
suffer. 

Mr, E, G, Dennehy,, Secretary, Transferred Departments, pointed out 
that the Government had appointed a small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already collected valuable data on which work could proceed. The 
Gorernmeut would take tho Council and the public into their confidence when 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received, Forthermorej tfao Commissi- 
ouera of the two Yalleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of tho 
ryots. Tho present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune,^ from the 
financial point of view, for tho organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economic Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
view of what the Government weie already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to tho vote and carried by a majority of votes. 

Tout. Fxizz Tumio on Bridges 

Eai Bahadur Ntlamhar Datta moved a resolution recomraontoig that tho recentlv 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers he made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fund, and as motorists had already been 
taxed they wore being made to pay twice over. 

The Hon. i?oi Bahadur Promodc Cha7idra Datta ^ Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear tho maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a question of principle az to whether all major bridges should be made 
toll free that would oo a different matter, but he could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges. 

The resolution, being put to the vote, w'as lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

OrHER Bills 

Tho Council next took into consideration the Assam Municipal Amendment BUh 
id84^ the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill, 193B 
and tho Assam Municipal Amendment 1935. It was agreed that the Assam 

Rmbanhme?it and Drainage Bill 1035^ should be circulated for public opinion. 
The Government also accepted tho motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Assam Land Revenue Reassessirient Bill. 1935. 

Sevaux-iu UmvEUSiTx ron Ass^ii 

13tli. SEPTEMBER:—The Council to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Education and Civil Works. The dom^d 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. Rwiini Kumar Chowdhury^ in the coarse of a cut motion, severely criticized 
the appointment of Mr. J. R. Cunningham on financial reasons. Ho was of 
opinion that tho Government might have appointed one of the local officers, 
Uko Mr. Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time whoa Mr, Cunningham was expected to return, namely, towards 
the end of October, In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways in addition to a salary of Rs. 1,250 per mensem when the ^ work 
of collection of data for a scheme could well bo done by a local ofiiGer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 173 per month by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasmath Saikia pointed out that the amount now sought for, viz. 

Rs. 7,4D0 was a misleading one as it included only the salary of tho office 

for three months, while in reply to a question only this morning the Hon'blo 

Minister had said that the special oRicor would finish his work by March next 
which meant nearly five months^ work. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keraniatali said that he had great respect for Mr. 
Cunningham, ^ but he was afiaid that the Government haa been proceeding ^ so 
slowly m this matter that no scheme could be ready in time for presentation 

before tho Subvention Committee, Tho resolution for tlie establishment of the 

university was passed in the C-ouncil in May last and now it was Septem- 

ber. ^They had heard that a man was being asked to collect material and figures, 
but ho had not even been appointed as yet.” 

Jffr, B. Dcnnehy deprecated a discussion on the comparative merit of 
omccrs on the floor of tlie House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sauctiou by the Government of 
India and that lie would reach India by tho end of October. As regards the 

time to be taken, ho expected tho work to be finished in three months, though 

some more time might bo taken for preparation of the report. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddin ^ Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when a special committee would be sitting to examine the scheme pre- 
pared by the special officer, the latter would be out of India and this would bo 
ft distinct disadvant^e. 
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Khan Sahib 5laulavi Mahmad Ali did not appreciate the views of the Assamese 
members in disapproving such a small expenditure as Rs* 7,500 for having 
a good special offi-cer when they would have to spend lakhs for a university. 

The Honshu ^Aaxilavi Abdtil Hamid ^ Education Minister, protested that the 
Government was doing everything they could to expedite the matter, 
and that even now they were collecting material for preparing a scheme for 
the university in Assam." 

Kai Bahadur Brindahan Chandra Oosicami asked whether this task could 
not he given to another officer to be done with less cost. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Chowdhiiri said that those who were clamouring for a 
university for Assam must be prepared to pay the necessary cost for it. 

The cut motion being put the vote was lost by 30 to 13. 


SALimT Increase in Boiler Department 

Mr. Kasinath Satkia next objected to the whole demand for Rs. 5,107 imder 
the Head ^‘Boiler Department'* to cover the extra increase of salary of the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, the second Assistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
scale of pay of Jfe. 110 to 160 of the head clerk coming from Calcatta, 
although the scheme approved by the Council was Rs. 70 to Rs 100. Mr. 

SaOda’s main alignment was that Mr. Nickels accepted the post of ^ Chief 
Inspector of Boiler and came on the scale of Rs. 600 to Rs. 750 while he 

was in Bengal, and he saw no reason why the pay had been raised even before 
one working season. Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspector he saw 

no reason for this appointment unless the Government could show that the 

number of boilers in the province had considerably increased. He quoted from 
‘the speech of the late Leader of the House, now His Excellency Sir Abraham 
Laine to show that the number of boilers was gradually decreasing,' 

He added that people were taking to crude oil engines for convenience and 
also to avoid botiieratioa of boiJer examination, which means cleaning and 
stoppage of work. Furthennore, the wood fuel in garden estates was gradually 
dwindling. As regards the bringing of a head clerk from Bengal, he saw no 
rustification when the work could be managed by a man fi*om this province, as the 
head clerk need not be a technical man. _ , i. 

Air. Rohiiii Kuxner Chowdkury^ in support -of Mr. -SaiJeia, suggested that there 
was no justification for giving a special salary to Mr. Nickels when he agreed to 
come on the pay he was drawing * Bengal. He held that if this officer were not 
willing to work* on the pav offeree the Government of Bengal might be asked to give 
another officer on the scafe approved by the Council. He condemned also the bringing 
of a head clerk from outside the province. xi. i. 

Mr. rr. E. D, Cooper^ a representative of the Tea Planting Committee, said mat 
the importation of a highiv paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive luxi^ wlaicn 
this province could not afford. He wanted the expense of the boiler department to 
be kept Avithin the bounds of its income. , , j x- • ^ 

Mr. AT. M. Prichard^ Chief Secretary, said that the Government had sci^tmiseu 
very carefully the expenses involved in the boiler department and that 
ment had to give a higher salary to the Chief Boiler ^ Inspector, Mr. Nickels, m 
view of tho fact that he would have had better prospects if he had been m l^engai. 
Similarly, the head clerk had to be paid more as he would be in the 
had ho been in Bengal. As regards the creation of a second Assistot InspOTor, he 
said it was necessarv in his opinion because the number of boilers had 

Mr. W. L. Finance Member, jnsti^d the hLpd 

Inspector as he was an experienced hand. He assured tlm House P 

carry on in future without extra cost. He was for an efficient boder departmen . 

Reottction of Land Revenite 

1411,. SEPTEMBER .-The Hon. Mr. IF. L Scott, finance Member, to-da^, nwepted 
on behalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved bj Mr. Eohtm Kumar 
ChotTXnrrecommending the grant of an adequate redaction of land rerenne payable 
for the rear 1935. In the course of the debate Khan Bahadur Maulai t Jsuru^m 
Ahmad ‘said that ryots irere prevented from reaping the full benefit of pnees owing 
to tho heavy revenno and Khan Bahadur llumammed_ Maslnraff and other members 
emnhasised ‘the hard time rvots were espenencmg owing to repeated ^ods. 

?lhe Finance ilemher safd that in 1932 Govemraent had °g 

to this matter and had ordered a redaction m land revenue to the extent of three 
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annas in the rupee. Begarding the present position of the ryote, reports had been 
received tom the Commissioners of the Assam and Surma valleys and wnetner rur- 
thor reduction was necessary would be considered. , ^ ^ 

Jlr. Rohini Kumur Chaudhury pressed for a reduction of at least 60 per cent 
in the Kamrup district whero flood j famine and pestilence had reduced the ryots to 
destitution. 

GnA.Nis-iK-AiD TO Schools 


On a resolntion moved by Air. Hiveudra Chandra Chahravarty for a grant-m^aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Raja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barldiola, tlie Hot^o 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principio on the distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. . , 

The Hon. Maalvi Ahdul Hamid, Minister of Education, while sympathizing wim 
the demand made by Mr. Cbakravarty, pointed out that it would not bo proper to take 
up the case of au individual school here or a school thore but the cases of all schools 
in the province should be considered togetJier. The Minister also pointed out that on 
account of a cut motion passed by the Council the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by the House for 
disbursements on education. , . 

Mr. Qopendra Lai Das, in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to uis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fa? end of the year. He did not like preferential 
treatment being accorded to any partfoular school. 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration being shown to each school 
on its merit. He brought to the notice of the House tliat some schools were receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of tho whole 
system of giving now grants to schools. 


High Couht ron Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerablo 
length on two resolutions, 

Mr. Kasinath Saihia's resolution, as amended by Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, was 
carried by the House. It recommended to the Government of Assam to take tlio neces- 
sary steps for including in the proposals to bo presented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for tho establishment of a High Court in Assam. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Prom ode Chandra Daita, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit themselves to tho question of 
establishment of a High Court in Assam for several reasons, ono being that the financial 
condition of the proviueo did not warrant the additional burden. 

Rax Bahadur Nilambar Datta said that without a High Court and a Univer- 
sity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. 

Mr. Birendra Lai Das felt that with the provincial deficit standing at more than Rs. 
50,00,000 it was not pr^er to raiso this issue at the moment. 

Mr. Qopendra Lai Das said it was incongruous to ask for a costly High Court 
while members were constantly pressing for remission or reduction of ' land revenue. 
Great hope, he said, had been laid on subvention but they could not expect more than 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 as subvention. A High Court would cost nothing under Rs. 2,50,000 
a year. ^ ’ 

Rai Bahadur Brindahan Chandra Qosioami could not see any valid reason for a 
major province like Assam not pressing for a High Court. He was surprised to see 
members shedding crocodile tears over finances. 'W’hero wore they, ho asked, when 
(jovernment i^kea for supplementary grants yesterday for several new projects costing 
laiais and lakhs of rupees. In the new Constitution the Calcutta High Court would be 
^^r^o’^^ernment of Bengal and it was proper that Assam should have her own 

HichoU Roy and Mr. W, E. 2). Cooper, leader of the Planting group, 
saia tuat it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
out they must only indulge in the luxury when Assam could afford to pay for it. 

iho resolution was put to tho vote and lost by 16 votes to 23. 

Bijni Raj Tenants’ Rent Reduction 

SEPTEMBER t — Mr. Bepin Chandra Ohose moved to*day a resolution rocom- 
monding the temporary reduction of tho rent payable by the tenants of the Mech- 
para and Bijni Raj NYards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions were 
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restored. He lU’ged that the present economic distress and other calamities, such as 
Hoods and earthquakes , v^eve responsible for the present plight of the tenants. 

Mr. Scott opposed the resolution on the grounds that the financial condition of 
both estates at the moment "was poor and that in these estates there had been no 
enhancement of land revenue for many years. Also the Bijni Wards estate had 
to incur a loan to run its administration. 

iTaulvi Abdul Majid Ziaoshams said that the condition of the tenants in Goalnara 
'Was 'worse than those in the other districts. The motion was put to the vote and lost 

RECBTJimEiix OF Services by Competiiiok 

A resolution was moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Mashraf recom- 
mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal, all appointments in the gazetted 
ranks be made by competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 
Medical and Engineering departments. 

Mr. //. if. Prichard^ Chief Secretary, gave a brief history of the present method 
of recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination and 
selection. He informed the House that the matter would be examined by the Public 
Services Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

A discussiou ensued, in the course of which some members expressed themselves 
in favour of competitive examination while others favoured the existing method. 
The resolution was carried. 

Estiblishmext of Lixp Mortoaoe Bakes 

A resolution, brought by Mr. Kasinath Soxkia^ for the establishment of Land 
Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Minister-in-Charge, on the ground Ciat even the existing banks in Jorhat 
and Gauhati were not working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Sarat Kamar Z)a$ of Cachar strongly supported the establishment of 
Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zemindar and lyot. The resoluHon was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam Mukicipai* Aiiekp. Bill 

The Council then passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill of 1934,^ brought 
by Mr. Bohini Kumar Choudhury^ and as amended by the Select Committee. It 
would come into force on January 1 next The Bill sought to control amusements 
within the municipal areas in the province. The main provision was that no place 
within municipal limits shall be used for cinematographic performances, circuses or 
variety shows for the purpose of regular gain without the previous permission of 
the Board “and in accordance with such conditions and on such terms as the Board 
may see fit to impose.*’ 

Othir NoK-OmciAL Bitis 

Council also passed the Assam Mohammrdan Marriages and Divorces 
Registration Bill^ 1933^ brought by Maulavi Abdul KhaliquB Chowdhury, 

Assam Crimikal Law Amekp. Bill 

17lb. SEPTEMBER The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was passed 
in the Council to-dav. The ITon. Rat Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta^ Judicial 
Member, explained the necessity of the Bill. 

^ Mr. Qopendra Lai Das^s amendment, seeking circulation of the Bill in order to 
elicit public opinion before January 1 next, was lost as well as the amendment by 
Maulvi Abdul Khaliqtie Okoitdhury^ soeking to reduce the term of imprisonment to 
one year from three years. 

The main provisions of the Bill were stated to be as follows 

“After Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Ijaw Amendment Act 1934 ^ the following 
section shall be inserted : — ‘31— "Whoever knowingly has in his possession any news- 
paper, book or other document, (a) the importation of which has been prohibited xmder 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited to 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being in ^ force sball^ be punishable with 
imprisonment which may extend to three years or with fine or with both.* 

“32— whoever has in his possession any newspaper, book or other document which 
contains any words, signs or visible representations which (a) incite to or encourage, 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any offence of murder, robbery 
dacoitj" or criminal intimidation, or ‘-any offence punishable under the Tddian Arms 
Act, 1878, the Explosive Substimces Act, 1^, or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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326, 329, 332, 386, 399, 400, 402, 425. 436, 440 or 457, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directly express approval or admiration of any such offonco in a manner likely to 
encourage the commission of tlie offence, shall— unless he proves that he had such 
newspaper, book or dooumout in his possession (1) in ciroumstances indicating that ho 
did not intend that it could bo used lor tlie purpose of disseminating any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for the purposes of 
bona fide research or study not connected with the terrorist movement— be punishable 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine or with both.’ 

PiinMANENT OaDRC FOR PuBUC HeaLTH UePX, 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Bon. Bai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Banta^ Minister for Local-Solf-Government, recommending the creation of a 
permanent cadre for the Public Health Depaitment in ALSsam, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub- assistant suigeons, 30 disinfectant carriers, 74 peons and 
10 dorks, in place of the piesont corresponding number of temporary posts, and for 
the permanent retention of the ton temporaiy sub-inspectors of vaccination. Tho 
schemes, which involved an estimated increase in tho ultimate annual cost of Us. 
47,000, irrespective of pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next 

Other Biels Passed 

The Council also passed the Assam Municipal A7nendment 1935, the 

Local Self-Oovernmc7it Amendment Bill jfP35, and the Agra and 

Civil Courts (A<‘Sa 7 n Ameyidment) /i?35. In connexion witli the last named Bill, 
Rat Bahadur Nilamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to munsiffs, as 
contemplated in the Bill, but his objection was overruled. 

Assam Deumitatiox CoMiiiTTEE’s Report 

18lh. SEPTEMBER : — The Hon, Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta Judicial 
Member, in introducing the ^Government’s delimitation of constituencies proposals, 
assured the Ilouse that the debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration. 

Manlvi Abdul Khalique Clmudhiiry moved an amendment, suggesting tlie forma- 
tion of one plural-member constituency for the tliree Moslem seats allotted to the 
Up^r House for the Sylhet district, less Earimganj. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahamad All of Karimganj and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Mashraff of North Sylhet opposed the amendment the latter suggesting that the three 
scats should be distributed as follows : to North Sylhet^ one ; to -Sonamganj plus the 
Nabiganj and Ajmiriganj thanas of tlie Habiganj subdivision one ; and to South Sylhet 
and the lest of Eabigauj one. The amendment was not pressed for acceptance. 

In moving an amendment, Mr. Baikia said that, contrary to the expectation of the 
people, both tho Assam Franchise Committee and the Government had made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the European and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men. He argued that it might be said tliat Indian planters were fewer than 
the European planters, and as such the two Indian planter members would be nomi- 
nees of the Europeans, but this did not apply to the Commerce and Industry consti- 
tuency where the Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans. The European mem- 
ber for the Commerce constituency would, therefore, be the one w’hom Indians prefer- 
icd in the event of two Europeans contesting the seat. ^ The separate electorate principle, 
ho said, should not be extended to non-communal constituencies like Planting, Com- 
merce, Industry and Landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Kernniat A lx’s amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Valley 
Moslems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried by 22 to 20 votes. 

Bai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta wanted an extra non-Mobammedan seat for Dibni- 
garh. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizahar Rahman said that the Moslems should be g^von 14 
seats in the Assam Vulley. 

Maulvi Munnawar Alt pressed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 
scat in Sunamganj which was to bo taken away for Sadar Sylhet. Klian Baliadiir 
Nurnddin Ahmed and Mr, Eohini Kumar Chandhury supported this amendment. 

Mr. ^ Afullan, Reforms Officer, in his maiden speech thanked the Assam 
Franchise Committee for the help they bad given in preparing the Government 
proposals which, ho said, were still proposals and would bo examined caro- 
fiilly by the^ Delimitation Committee. This committee would be presided over 
by Sir Laurie Hammond, an ex-Governor of Assam, who know all about the 
province and who was an expert on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured the House that the question of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seat for Sunamganj would be carefully examined. Ha 
further said that every single valid obiection raised would be brought to the 
notice of the Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October 25 
next These proposals, after they had been reported on by the Delimitation 
Committee, would be "issued as Orders-in Councii, according to the Government 
of India Act. 


H. E. The Govehnoe’s Speech 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, Sir Abraham Lains 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made, ‘‘in the 
matter of general internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record.” He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to^ give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday, Sir Abraham observed that some of tlie members had dabbed 
this measure as “a piece of repressive legislation.” He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of nation-building departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it was only when necessiiw arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be had. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level-headed public men of the province “had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started m many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territones of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious hut none the less insidious allies.” He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make * substantial progress 
in all erections he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forwrard and prosper. 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the population of which, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic whole in a common 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially imited in ^ desiring and doi^ their best to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co-herent whole within its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Excellency saw no* reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this s abject because in recent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam politics. Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored the people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the- promo- 
tion of the Ature well-being of the province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Yalley against the other, or one purely local or sectional 
interest agrunst another. 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Exellency said that owing to 
the multiplicity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances 
beyond their control^ it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. He 
assured the Council, however, that in tendering any advice or in making any recom- 
mendation the Government had been inspired by the desire to safeguard to tho best 
of their abilij^ the best and permanent terrorists of tho province as a whole and its 
inhabitants. His Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a wise 
counsellor and a staunch friend. 

The House was then prorogued by order of the Governor. 



6. & 0. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Ranchi — 26th. August to 6th. Sept. 1935 

Ikdian Forest Aiierd. Bill 

Tho monsoon session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council commenced at Ilanchi 
on the 26th. August 1935. After question hours the Indian Foresi Amendment Bill 
introduced by the Hon' hie Hr, Hubback was taken up. His motion was that this bill be 
referred to a select committee. In course of his sliort speech he said that the Forest 
Department, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in 18 
months’ time will pass into the hands of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
He also referred to the increase in the number of forest oases of theft. Tho bill was 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. 

Pandit Qodavarts Misra opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in tho appointment of 
n select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

Supplementary Demands 

The next item on the agenda was tho supplementary demands. Thero were 
altogether 31 demands involving expenditure of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
grant to finance a now scheme of administration of justice according to which they 
were going to reduce the number of subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
judges and to appoint I.O.S. men in their places on the ground that the former 
cannot efficiently discharge their duties. To this scheme the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India had been obtained. 

Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha contended that % way of a resolution the approval 
of the council should have been taken first. He was followed by other speakers, 
namely, Mr, Hafi^ Bai Bahadur Dicarka Nath^ Babu Harmadeo Singh and 
iJoulvi Gnni, Mr. Young and Babu Biynala Gharan Singh, 

The Eon'ble Finance Member indicating the position of the Government said that 
they had to take the approval of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
before finally deciding upon tho measure to be taken. The Council then adjourned. 

Rural Development in Behar 

27th. AUGUST Two amendments were moved to the motion of the I<inance 
Member regarding tho scheme of expenditure of the Government of India grant of 
Rs. twelve and a half lakhs for rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay^ who suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and 
non-officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

^e other amendment was by Mr. S, K, P. Sinha,, who emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication and water supply, the 
Government should spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel. 
He smd that if coal was used as fuel, cowdung could be saved to be used as manure, 
and one ton of cowdung saved would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 
materials. 

Thernext speaker was Rai Bahadur Satiah Sinha^ after whom Pandit Qoavaris 
in criticising the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed silted tanks to be leased out for cultivation, and Government policy 
with regard to flood led to roads being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pice per head of the 
populatiouj on the development of communication and water supply. 

iiicidentally referred to an^ order of a Sub-Divisionai Officer calling up^ou 
Babu Jagannath Das. M.L.C., to assist him in preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 
saying that if he did not see him at tho appointed time on an appointed date he 
yroiud bo held punishable for his absence. 
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28 ih, AUGUST : — The debate on the Finance Member’s motion regarding rural deve- 
lopment was resumed to-day. He spoke for three quarters of an hour and touched the 
points raised by several ruembers who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay being put to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. S. K. P. Sinha was lost without 
a division. 

Bihae & OmssA Cess Bill 

The Hon^ble Mr, Huhbach then introduced the B, & 0. Cess BUI. Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Babu Manindrayiath Mukherjee^ who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr, Patterson^ member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Government for the BUI was that the revenue of District Boards of 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh was graduaUy decreasing to about one-tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the coal mines was necessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Mukherjce was that at the . present time of economic 
depression, coal mines were not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hubback, however, accepted the motion for circulation. 

Co-OPERAiivn Society AiiEND. Bill 

The Co-operative Society Amendment BUI was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 

Mukicipal Amend. Bill 

The Municipal Amendment BUI,^ which empowers^ the Government [to dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in municipal administration due to intri- 
gues and factions was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

NoN-ornciAL Resolutions 

29th. AUGUST : — ^The Council passed a resolution to-day — Mr. TF, E, Meyrich 
(Planters) asking the local Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the contribution of a branch Railway line of Bengal North-Western RaUway to be 
known as Ohakia Trans -Gandak-Sidhwalia Chord line Project, which was estimated to 
cost Rs. 46 and half lakhs, including the bridge across the Gandak and which would 
cover most of thelfertile paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 


30th. AUGUST Two non-ofRcial resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary schools 
were 'withdrawn after discussion in the Council to-day. Tho Government announced 
that they contemplated;undertaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
in near future. 


2nd. SEPTEMBER : — At to-day’s sitting of the CJonncil, replying to a question of 
Babu Ja77iuna Karjse as to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or was pro- 
posed to be made by the local Government to ascertain the nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Association’s working in Bihar, tho manner of its operation 
and its effect on the masses and what was the reason for their surveying tlie pro- 
gramme of the activities of the said association in Bihar and whether (b) there was 
any proposal before Government to co-operate wth the All -India Village Industiies 
Association in the matter of the uplift of the masses, Air. R, E, Russell said that 
an enquiry had been made because they wished to keep themselves informed of the 
nature and development of the Association’s activities ; and (b) that tho Association 
had not asked for tho assistance of Government. 

Babu Jamuna Karjee moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of tiie Behar Tenancy Act Special Officer to enquire into the 
conditions in Behar proper with a view to reducing rents, where necessary. 

The resolution was defeated by 51 to 12 votes. The landlords and also some 
tenants’ representatives opposed the proposal on the ground that it would not bo 
conducive to the interests of tenants. The Government also opposed tho resolution, 
pointing out the serious legal and practical difficulties iu tho way of its acceptance. 

NoN-OmciAL Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER r—ln t^e Council to-day a number of non-official Bills were cir- 
culated tor elicting public opinion, 

28 
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The ifussalman Wakf Bill of Mr. £fassa» Jan for the control of Mnssalman chari- 
table religious endov^monts iu the province was not taken up as the member did not 
move for its consideration. The Council then transacted official bus i ness, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
Bill (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behar Deumixa.tion PnoposA.LS 

4th. SEPTEMBER r—The Council discussed to-day tlio Government's Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. 

Mr. Buhhack^ on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the siibject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as tlioy were yet to be examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India, As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single non-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims for larger 
number of seats and criticising tlie Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

5th. SEPTEMBER An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating that it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony. 

6th, SEPTEMBER — Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the nunaber of members to bo elected provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Counci was then prorogued. 


The Burma legislative Council 

August Session — Rangoon — 6th. to 14th. August 1935 

No CoxnDENCE Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
6lb. August 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shtce to move his motion of no- 
confidence in TJ Ba Pfe, Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being the 
required number. 

TJ Ba Shwe's second motion of no confidence in the -Education Minister alsol fell 
through, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
motion. 

Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr. 
N. N. Parakh, the doyen of the (Jounoil, on a condolence motion moved bv the Finance 
Member. 

DEiiOLinoK OP Hindu Tejiple 

Mr, Ganga Singh's adjournment motion to criticise the Government’s action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu Kali temple on Voyle Road and thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had discussed it 
for an hour. 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but .the 
President overruling the former’s objection fixed 4 o’clock for discussion, 

Indo-Buhma Tribunal Report 

13lh. & 14tli. AUGUST : — The two-days’ debate on the report of the Indo-Burma 
Financial Tribunal which began on the 13tli. concluded on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting ono. 
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The Finance Member^ at the outset, announced on the 13th. that the Government would 
not vote on tlie motion put before tlie House nor would tliey speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of which U Alaung Gyi* ( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) 
moved three, one of which recommended fixing 5 per cent ratio for Burma’s contri- 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per cent. Another 
suggested 90 years for ^ repayment instead of 45 years and the«third resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Burma should bo met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Mtnon people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, due deductions should be made in favour of Burma for the dis- 
advantages resulting from her past association with India. 

U Sojiyum ( People’s Party ) proposed that tlie application (?) Committee should 
consist of five memoers, including two non-officials, one from Burma and the other 
from India. 

U Kya Qain ( People’s Party ) wanted that Buima should not be considered as 
owi^ India anything on account of Burma Railways. 

U Sato ( People’s Parfy ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Burma 
should not be held responsible for any public debts contracted before Burma became 
part of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 
India 

A large number of members of all parties supported the resolutions. 

'WTien the debate was resumed on the-ldtli. shortlyjafter twelve o’clock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party, led by U. Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of the Leader of the House for not giving his consent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting ^e Tribunal’s report in toto. 

U Maung Maung Gyi (Dr. Ba Maw’s party), while walking out, said that he with- 
drew his thiee motions moved on the 13tli. as mey were done without the consent of 
the Party, but he did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber. 

On the 13th. the President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, he was not in his seat. Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it. 

U Ba Thati (People’s Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first "instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being* fair to Burma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. J, Tait said that the European commercial community 
recomised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Going and U Saw wore carried without a division. 

U Maung Maung Gy Vs resolution demanding ninety years for tho repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, 'while another resolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should hear all of Burma’s^ financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against 

Indians, excepting Mr, Ganga Singh ^ did not participate eitlier in the debate or in 
the voting. , ^ 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about U Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal. Consequently 
they were put to vote. The Council was then prorogtted. 



The R W. Frontier Legislative Council 

Protest aga-INSt EuinNATioN" of GuRiOiKin k Hindi 

The N. AV', Frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Pesliwar on the 4tli. 
November 1935, All members o! the minority party -^^ere absent. The Prcsir?ent read 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence vrhich stated: — 

“As vre all Hindu and Sikh elected members of tho Le^slative Council liave de- 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the IIouso we consider it our 
duty to explain the circustances that have led to our this decision. 

^Tiio recent circular of the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hindi and Gurmiilii from media of instruction in schools in the province has caused 
consternation amongst tho Hindus and the Sikhs throughout tho province. AVe have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the feeling on tho subject of om: communi- 
ties is so strong that wBj who rcpiesent them in the Legislative Council, cannot in 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it. AYo feel that 
this circular constitutes a grave menace and direct challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel principle, which tho circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
tional system, exists in no other province in India. Tho arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying tlie instructions of 
the Government to tho Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools aro in our opinion, most untenable and uncon'vdncing. Tne only cfTectivo 
constitutional metliod open to us, under tho present circumstances of recording our 
protest and conveying our strong feeling on tne subject, is to absent ourselves^ from 
this session. AYe realise the utter helplessness of our position^ but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a searching of the heart on the part of all-right 
thinking persons as to the examination of tho question. Lest interested parties may 
misinterpret our action wo would like to make clear that we have the greatest respect 
for tho chair and our abstention implies no discourtesy to it or the House. AYo nave 
always co-operated with the Government and the majority for tho betterment and 
development of this province, where we have all that is dear to us and would always 
do so should our co-operation be really appreciated. But we have been injured on 
tlio most vital point viz., our religion and culture which is dearer to us than anything 
else and which the Government aro solemnly pledged to protect It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to enforce us to transcribe our scriptures 
into Urdu for tho benefit of our womenfolk wdioso education is sought to bo directed 
by us on the present lines w'hich ensure both a study of their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things in general. AYe do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and we attach a great importoce to 
tho thorough stedy of our religious books which are in Hindi and Gurmukhi, The 
Government circular ignores ml this. AYe shall thank you to please read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

This evoked a discussion, tho Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum^ asknng if this ‘boycott’ 
was a constitutional metiiod of representation but tho president deferred consideration 
of tho constitutional aspect. 

The Homo Member, Sir George Cunningham next introduced the Punjab Land 
Revenue Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill which 
the Council agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 13. The non-olSoial motion 
to circulato the Motor Taxation Bill for public opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 

Sir Abdul Qayum^ Minister, introduced tho Eazara Forest Bill which will be 
circulated for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-official motion. 

6tb. NOA^EMBER -The Council passed two non-official Bills— the Village Councils 
and Muslim Personal Laxc Shariat Application Bills and circulated for public opinion 
the Anti-prostitution Bill and Petty Zamxndar^, Belief Bill introduced by Nawabzada 
Allalianawaz. 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Tillage Councils of judicial functions 
was defeated by 17 against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day bad been before the Council 
the past iw’o years and aroused acute controversies. 

During^ interpellations, tho Homo Member said that the local Government was 
cowesponding with the Govornment of India on tho subject of subvention, but did 
not disclose tho nature of the correspondence. 
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Tk Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha — 29th. July to 1st. August 1935 

The Working CJommittee met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Baba 
Kajendra Frasad presided. The following members were present : — 

Sri Taliabhbbai Patel, Smt Sarojini Naidn, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sri Pattabhi Sitaram- 
aym Sri Gangadhar Rao Deshpaude, Sri K. F. Nariman. Sri Pnrshottamdas Tandom 
orj Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Mohan Moitra, Sri Syed Mahmud, Sri 
Jair^das Daulatram, Sri J. B. Kripalani. 

Sn BhuJabhai J. Desai, Sri Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Satyamurti and Sri Shantar 
Rao Deo attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbiilpore on j4pril 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
^exe conanned. 


1 — Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Svt. Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. L 0. 0. 

11 — Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

70 account of A. L C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 

^Rational Bant in the name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by the President Babu Eajendara Prosed and the working General 
k^ecretary, Acharya J, B. Kripalani, jointly and severally. 

ni-^Stafements of Accounts 

The Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

IV — Accounts of 1932 — 34 

The Committee also passed the audited accouns of the A. 1. C. C. from 1st January., 
1932 to 31 March, 1934. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Board of Manage- 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V— -Claim of the Gujrat P. C, C. 

The Committee passed the following resolution: — 

Having considered the circumstances and the correspondence with different narties 
and conversations between tho President and the parties concerned, — resolved mat Rs. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P, O. C. as loan to the A. I. C. C. be repaid. 

VI — ^Dues from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from TamB^ Nad P. C. C. 
amounting to Rs. 3,325-4-10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. 0. C. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one ^ Jump 
sum, the 'Working Commitee ^rilI be prepared to consider payment in annual instal- 
ments of Rb, 300, the first instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935. 

VII — Provincial Subscriptions 

Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Uikal, and other P. 0. Cs regard- 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions, — 

Resolved that tho date be extended to 15th August, 1935 and Ihe Committees in 
default be asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to bo" 
disaudified from representabon in the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of the Working Committee. 

VIII — Detenus* Familes Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra bo authorised to make enguiries and 
recommendabons in consuitatioii with any other person or persons he considers neces- 
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sary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. 1. 0. d is authorised to make payments in accordance witli such recommenda- 
tions from the fund collected for the purpose. 

IX — Chnnge of Hendquarterc 

Read the application of tlio Borar P. C. 0. for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Akela, — 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanctioned. 

X — Central Calcutta Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the representation of the Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committo, — 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M, S. Anoy v\as given comprehensive 
])owers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 3934^ to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the Ccnti'al Calcutta Congross Coramitteo 
set up under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

Tho Working Committee further resolves that the action taken by the Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. C. 0. calling upon tho Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipte and membership fees 
is set aside and tho Committee set up under Syt. Aney’s award shall continue to 
function till a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that ‘ Bub-Committee 

should have taken upon itself the responsibility of . . ' . ■ sido^the decision 

of Syt. Aney and taking ad interim action, 

XI — Later Proceedings 

The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length hut saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject. 

XII — ^Enrolment of Member® in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri S. N. Roy 
and Syt Surendra Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P, 0. C. that the quote of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the list of 
members within a foitnight. 

XIII — Constitution of Mabakosbal P. C. C. 

Read Sj’t. K. F. Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adoption of tho Provincial constitution. This Committeo agrees 
with luB tinding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and ciiils upon the President of tho Mahakoshal Congress Committeo to convene a 
regular meeting for considering aud adopting tlie provincial constitution and submit the 
same to tho Working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C. 0. 

XlV-^Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the repoit of Syt. K. F, Nariman on the Jubbulporo T. 0. C. dispute. 

Agreeing with tlie findings of Syt K. F. Nariman, resolved that tho obiections to 
the election of tho Jubbulporo Town Congress Committee are invalid^ and therefore 
tho election stands, and the present Committeo shall continue to function. 

XV — Khandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt, K. F. Nariman on the Khandwa District CongreBS 
Committee election dispute, — 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings the election of the Khandwa D. C. C. is 
upheld and the existing D, 0. C. of Khandwa shall continue to funotion. 

XVI — Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

Read the report of Dr. Pattahhi Sitararaayva together with tho terms of settle- 
ment signed by Syt. Konda A^enkatapayya ana Syt, N. Y. L. Narasimha Ran and a 
letter from Syt. S. Sivaswamy withdrawing the complaint,-- 

Resolved that these bo recorded. 
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XVII — Congress Organisation In ‘Madras City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra P. G. Cs. on the conti'ovorsy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question he referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

XVIII— Herat P. C, C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference forwarded 
by the Berar P. C. C. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoshal for the purpose of 
running council elections,— 

Resolved that the same he sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX — Peasant’* Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Rajendra Prasa^ Sardar 
Tallabhbhai Patel and Syt, Purshottamdas Tandon with Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to ieep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantiy of 
the country ana from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon. 

XX — Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Syt. 
K. F. Nariman and Byt, Shankerlal Banker be appointed with Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram 
as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and fi*om time 
to time to report to and advise the Working Committee thereon. 

XXI — Quetta Earthquake 

The WorMng Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the President in forming a 
Centrd Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
thanks all those who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed imder very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the public to appeals for funds. 

The Working Committee while recognizing the efforts made by the authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye-witnesses official and non-official that many persons 
under the debris could have been rescued if the digging operations had been under- 
taken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days and if the offered help 
from thepublic had not been rejected. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of officials and non-officials to enquire into the allegation made by 
tho public and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; viz,j 

1. that the statement made on behalf of the government^ when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation in Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that they unjustifiably turned away such proffeiued assistance \ 

3. tliat tlioy ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 
to cope properly with tlie emergency ; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made in respect of the Indian residents and there was similar 
discrinunation between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, relief and 
salvage. 


*r Note Shri Shankerlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to bo a member of 
the Ckimmittoe due to his pre-occupations, Acharya J. B. Kripalani was appointed 
bp the President to act in his place. The labour Bnb-Committeo at its meeting held 
in Bombay on August 6, 1935 appointed Shri J. B. Eripalani as it convener. ] 
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XXII— Congreiss Jubilee 

Resolved that the fifteenth annivesary of tho Congress be observed in a fitting man- 
ner on the day tho Congress met for tho first time in 1895^ and for this purpose tho 
Working Committee appoints tho following persons to constitute a sub-committeo for 
drawing up tho programme for tho occasion : — 

Syt, Rajondra Prosad, Bn B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Byt. Gorad 
Ballabh Pant, Syt. Jairamdas Baulatram, and Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

XXIII — History of the Congress 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for tho offer of the ^ manuscripts 
of tho History of tho Congress written by him and requests^ the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of tho fiftietli anniversary of the Congress. 

XXIV — Offices under the New Constitution 

Having read tho resolution of several Congress Committees rolatii^ to tho accep- 
tance or non-acceptanco of offico under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
bo left over for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression of 
miinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV— Indian States 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding tho States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people o' 
the States to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning tho policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and tlie people of the States. , .. 

The Indian National Congress recognises that tlio people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the^ people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of^ establislimont of 
representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and tlio Press to their people, but has also pledged to tue 
States people its sympathy and support in tlioir legitimate and peaceful straggle 
for the attainment '^of full rosponstblo government. By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. The Congress feels that even in their own 
interests the Princes will be well advised to establish at tho earliest possible moment 
full responsible government witliin their States carrying a guarantee of fail 
rigiits of citizenship to their people. 

It should he understood however that tho responslbilitv and the hurden of carrying 
on that struggle within tlie States must necessarily fall on the States people tliem- 
selves.^ The Congress can exorcise moral and friendly influence upon tlie States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible. Tlie Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstances although tho people of India whether imdor the 
Rritisb. the Princes or any other power are geographically and hifitorically one 
and indivisible. In the lieat of controversy the limitation of tho Congress iu often 
forgotten. Indeed anv other policy will defeat the common purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the govern- 
ment of India Biil which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
Indian Federation. The Congress has more then once categorically rejected the 
entire scheme of constitutiomd reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
expression of the will of the people of India and has Insisted on a constitution to 
he framed by^ a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment ot 
Hie scheme in any particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 
Confess policy. 

the same time it is hardly necessary to assure the people of^ tho States 
that the Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to 
huy tho support of tho Princes. Prom its inception the Congress has stood unequi- 
Yi. rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict 

•With their true interests. 
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XXVI — Provident Fund Rules for A« L C. C, Staff 

Witli a viow to liaving a provident fnnd for tlio eraploj'ees in the 
office of the All India Congress Committee, tho Working Committee adopts tho 
following rules 

1. Every full time employee shall contribute one anna ;in the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an account will he opened in some bank. 
Tlie aeduction of this amount shall be made at the time the monthly salary bill 
is prepared. 

2 . Tho A. L 0. C. shall make contribution to tho deposit accoimt of 

each employed month by month at the rate of ono anna in the rupee on 

the salary. 

3. Persons employed temporarily shall not come under the operation of 

this scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom he desires that the amount bo 
paid in case of his death. 

Tho deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the credit of 
employee may bo withdrawn on his ceasing to bo an employee of the A. I. C. 
C. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereunder. 

6. A temporal V advance, not ordinarily exceeding three month’s pay, may ho 

allowed to an employee from the sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided the sum so proposed to be advanced shall be equal to or 
less than half the amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of tho ITund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent. 

The following may he considered as examples of legitimato occasions for such 
advances : — 

(al illness of employee or any member of his family, 

01 marriages and funerals, 

(c) any special educational requirement of employee’s children. 

7. Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal- 
ments by montlily deductions from the salary, 

8. In tlie event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A. L C. C. tho 
General Secretary will have the right to deduct this sum of money from tho provident 
fund of the employee. 

9. An employee leaving before the completion of his five years of service shall ho 
entitled only to his share of contribution to the provident fund and interest thereon. 

10. If me services of an employee are terminated for no fault of his. ho shall be 
entitled to the whole amount of his provident fund, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not he entitled to 
receive any portion of the provident fund. 

13, The clause relating to five years service shall not apply in tho case of em- 
ployees who may have completed their five years of service in the A. L C, G. before 
tlio date of operation of tlie present scheme. 

14. The decision of the Working Committee of the ^ngress regarding negligcnco, 
inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out "of these rules shall be final. 

15, The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amend the rules 
relating to the Provident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXVII— Leave Rules for A. I. C. C. SUff 

1. Every member of tho staff will get one month’s privilege leave with full pay 
for every completed eleven months of service, 

2. If a member does not avail of this leave, flio samo can accumulate for two 
years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse. 

3. Members of tlio staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not he com- 
bined with the privilege or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be included in tho 
leave but when thev fall in the middle of the leave, they will be so included. 

5. Members will also get fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay in the year. 

6. If the privilege leave is availed of for reasons of health, tho fifteen days of sick 
leave on lialf-pay may be combined witJi it. 

29 
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7. Any leave beyond tins shall bo vrithout allowance unless under special circums- 
tance to bo decided upon in each individual case by tho IVorldng Committee on the 
recommendation of tho General Secretary, 

8 Tho leave mentioned in these rules will not include Sundays or other general 
holidays excoj)t when they fall within tho period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will bo made by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will bo 
hung up in tho office for the information of tho staff. 

9. Alcmhcrs can only avail themselves of leave subject to tho requirements of tho 
office, and will not bo entitled to demand it as of right, 

10. All leave mentioned here shall bo unless otherwise provided for granted by 
tho Working General Secretary, 

XXVIII — Pur6e Collections in Maharashtra 

In view of the work in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half tho 
quota of 25 per cent due to tho A. L C, C. office out of tho President’s rurso collec- 
tion made in Maharashtra. 


Labour Sab-Committee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour ranks has boon taken at a 
joint conforenco of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Federation hold recently at Bombay by the formation of an M-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal number of representative Labour organisations. Mr. 
V. V. Giri has been appointed President and Mr. R. S Ruikar^ General Secretary of 
tho new Board. It wilt ho tho task of tho Board to continue in tlio efforts for imity 
and to carry on day to day work for tho amelioration of condition of tho working 
classes. , i i - 

The joint conference of tho two Labour organisations passed resolutions doclarmg 
tho present Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionary than tlio J. 
P, 0. Report and as hoing concoived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. Tho 
representation given to labour, according to conference, was utterly inadequate, 
and in as much as tho Act held out no prospect to tho Indian masses and working 
classes of securing an adequate and effective voice and control in tho legislatures and 
tho administration of tlie country, it was unacceptable. 

The conference viewed with alaim tho deplorable xdight to wdiich tho industrial 
workcis of India had been reduced by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut and retrenchment adopted by employe! s. The conference tliereforo recommended 
to tho Joint Labour Boaid to take steps to inciease the organised strength of workers 
and check tho cmployeis’ tendencies to effect wage-cuts. 

It was of opinion that tho question of protection to industries should ho re- 
opened and a detailed inquiry into llio results of jiiotection so far given to various indus- 
tries should ho held in order to find out inier alia whetlicr tho grant of protection had ira- 
jn-oved tho workcis’ standard of life or created more emjiloyment. The enquiry should also 
consider whether tho continuance of protection should not ho made dependent on those 
industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working conditions. 

It was also of opinion tliat a minimum wage-fixing legislation ho introduced pp- 
licularly for sheltered industries and those other industries where workeiV orgamsatiou 
do not exist or arc too weak to resist employers’ attacks on their standard of life. 
The conference condemned tlie present repressive policy of Government particularly the 
use of emergency powei*s and such other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. The conforenco recommended tlio Joint Labour Board to take effectivo 
steps to protect those who fall victims to such repression. . 

Tho conference viewed with alarm the growing unemployment and urged that itn- 
mediato stops ho taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable sebemes 
and urged tho Goveniment of India to introduce unemployment insurance and health 
insmaiico schemes and to introduce 40 hours week in all industries. 

The confeienco condemned tlie attitude of the British Labour Party towards tho 
employment of Indian seamen in British-owned steamers. 
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Congress and Labour Organisations 

President^e Communication 

Gamp Wardha 
August 1, 1935 

Dear Mr. Eiiikar, 

r p faced tfio memorandum you gavo mo before tlio W'orJdng Committeo for its con- 
sidoration and I may state shortly the result of the discussion. 

You wDI recollect that the A. I. 0. C. recorded the resolution of protest at Jubbul- 
poro against the repressive policy of the Government against Congress and labour 
orgauisations. 

It is felt that it is unnecessary to observe a day of ])rotost, Tho Congress has not 
done so in respect of tho ban which still persists against many of its own organisations. 
Now that a number of Congressmen arc in tho Assembly it would bo best if you could 
collect all relevant informa&n and placo it at the disposal of tho Congress Parliaraon- 
tary Party in tho Assembly, and I have no doubt they will make such use of it as is 
possible in raising a protest there. This is what has been done regarding the Con- 
gress organisations under the ban. 

On the question of the rejection of the new constitution the Congress has already 
passed a resolution and will take steps for implementing it when the time comes. As 
regards programme against war, the matter may be considered when occasion arises 
and the Congress Committeo determines its own line of action. 

On tho Legislative programme for tho amelioration of the conditions of labour, I 
have no doubt the Congress Party in the Assembly will always be prepared to con- 
sider and give its support to all legislation not inconsistent with the Congress view- 
point. 

You told me that the Congress Party in tho Assembly did not support Mr. 
Josbrs resolution regarding unemployment insurance in tho Assembly. I have 
made enquiries and I understand that tliere was no • resolution by Mr. Joshi but 
that there was an amondmont by him to a resolution by the Government, and 
that tho Congress Party supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment which was carried by 
tho casting vote of the President, but that the amended resolution was lost by a 
snatch vote of 52 against 53, and in this voting tho Congress Party voted with 
Mr. Joshi. It has also been conveyed to mo that in all matters relating to 
labour tho Congress Pariy has consistently supported tho labour sido. 

I may state, however, that the Congress being a national organisation and not 
a class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions may arise when Congress 
view may not tally with Trade Union view and in all such cases the Congress 
will of course take its own lino of action. 

The Working Committee has appointed a sub-committee of Messrs. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K. F. Nariman and Shankerlal Banker with Mi*. Jairamdas Daula- 
tram as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and 
from time to time to report and advise tho Working Committee thereon. 

Tho Working Committee, I need hardly assure you, will always welcome co- 
operation from Trade Unions in all matters where joint action may be found possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

Syt. R. S. Ruikar M. A. LL. B., Rajexdra Prasad 

President, 

All India Trade Union Congress, 

Walker Road, Nagpur City. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled Till June 13, 1935 ) 

According to tho timo-tablo of tho Working CJornmittcCj 13th Juno was tho last 
date of enrolment of Congress members entitled to participate in tlie elections of 
delegates of the Congress to be hold on tho 14th of December, 1935. Tho following 
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fiRures of total onrolraont have boon iakon from roports received 
Congress Committeos. Those figures must not bo taken ns final. 

Provlnco Quota of maximum 

members 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 
C. 
7. 

a 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


Ajmor 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal & Surma Yalloy 
Borar 

Bombay City 
Burma 

S” 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mohakoshal 

Sfaliarastra 

N. VT. E. R. 

a ab 

Tamil Nadu 
United Proviucos 
Utkal 


22,000 

72.000 

12.500 

92.500 
1,62,000 

10.000 

10.500 

44.000 

8.500 

11.000 

31.000 

52.000 

26.500 

41.500 

49.000 

10.500 

65.500 

11.000 

70.500 
1,50,000 

47.500 


from Provincial 

Members 

282 

45,703 

2,307 

74,271 

60,775 

7,066 

17,317 

700 

8.164 

10,000 

24,055 

22,000 

35,i56 

31,179 

13,195 

4,033 

58,894 

56,623 

6,715 


10.00,000 4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June — August^ 1036 ) 

Some New Chittagong Orders 

Tho District Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders under the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules 

‘^All holders of identity cards issued under tho Rules shall not leave tho district of 
Cliittagong for any destination in Burma without tho written permission of tho District 
Magistrate. 

“All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25, ontoring Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows : — 

‘Un tho case of youths arriving by sea at tho Chittagong Port to tho Superinten- 
dent of Polioo in person at his office within 12 hours of landing from any vessel. 

‘‘In the case of youths arriving overland via Cox’s Bazar, tho Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cox’s Bazar, in person within 24 hours of entering the Cox^s Bazar 
sub-division. 

“In tlio case of youths proceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superintendent of Police in writing within 24 hours of entering the district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Ilindu boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflets Proscribed 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 163A L P. C. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled “Kisan Sreni Sajag Ho” (“Awake, Peasants I”) and another 
Hindi pamphlet “Kisan Kya Karen” — (Y^at are the Peasants to do I”) 

Convictions for Possession of Literature 

Shri Phani Dutta was sentenced on Juno 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
for ha^ng in his possession copies of leaflet entitled “The Joint Manifesto of tho All 
India Trade Umon Congress.” 
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Upendra Sidhanta, a student in the STunshiganj (Dacca), has been sentenced to six 
months rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditious literature. 

Tliree persons m Faridpur (Bengal) were sentenced to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. I, for a Speech 

Shree Jyotin Roy Nandy was sentenced on June 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment by tho Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for delivering a speech on 
February 17 under tho auspices of the Bengal Youtli League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan Guha has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacca under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenue 

Motilal Baneiji of Barisal who had been interned in Burdwan was sentenced to 
eight months rigorous imprisonment for going beyond the boundary of the place of 
internment and attending the police station one hour after tho appointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue 

Himangsu Das of Chittagong was sentenced to |five years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without the knowledge of the police in contravention of intern- 
ment rules. 


Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

The activities of the All-India Village Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of the police in Bihar, A confidential enqui^ is in progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the Association’s working in the Villages, the manner of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and the latter’s reaction to the Association’s pro- 
gramme. The Police are also stated to have been asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation has been asked for in furtherance of the work of the Association. 

Misuse of See. 144 at Goya 

The officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cr. P. 0. to prevent agitation 
among the peasants of the district against their disabilities. Swami Sahajanand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part in the Peasants’ Conference at New Arwal. Similarly, B, Amigi*ah 
Narayan Sinha, Secretary of tho Bihar P. C. C., and a member of the Assembly was 
served with notice not to participate in the Tikari Raj Royts’ ^ Conference over which 
ho was to have presided. 


Police Interference in Moharashtro 

The Executive Committee of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
tlio following among other resolutions at a meeting held on 14th July, 1935. 

“This meeting expresses its intense disapproval of tlie unjustifiable interference 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by the police and advises the public and 
Confess workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
minding the police behaviour.” 

Tho resolution was due to the fact that the authorities ‘have been pursuing a policy 
of harassment witli a view to prevent the growth of the Congiuss organisation. Apart 
from securities demanded from vernacular papers like tho “Locasatta” and tho 
“Rashtratej”, the police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
bers. Enquiries which amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
made about the visit of tho Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
tho expenses of reception of the President have been noted. 

For Honouring the Congress President 

The Management of the Lokamanya Public Reading Room of Nandgaon in the 
Nasik district has been asked by the Collector of the District to show cause whv 
tho registration of tiio institution should not be cancelled for presenting an address 
of welcome to the President of the Congress during his visit to the place in June last. 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

The Pttnjab Governmont have declared on August 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its committees, sub -committees and branches to bo unlawful associations 
withm the meaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amondmont Act of 1903. 

^ Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of places were searched 
in Lahore and certain papers and books were seized. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Sliri R. S, Ruikar, Presidont of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to one^'y ear’s rigorous 
impnso ament under Section 124-A (Sedition) I P. C. for a speech defivored by him 
diu’in" the last Calcutta session of tho Trade Union Congress in April. He filed an 
appeal and has boon released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The oCTico of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was searched on August 15 in 
guest of objectionable literature. Tho search lasted about an hour, but nothing 
mcnminatmg was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

of tlio ‘‘Mazdur Dunia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 

^r\r\r\ _ -r t-i _ /t:> 


* ; “. Rs. 1000 under tho Indian Press (Emergency 

publication of articles in connection with tho grievances of tho 
Government notification declaring several labour organisations in 

a Malayam weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
a security of Rs. 2,000. Tho ^ paper has in conscguonco ceased 


Tlic Editor and publisher 
was asked to deposit a security 
Powders) Act for ’’• •• 
detenus and the 
Calcutta illegal. 

“Prabhatham”, 
asked to furnish 
publication. 

The “Ki^nn^atrika”, tlio largest circulated Telugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising tho Government ban 

^^^.S^GSsmon entering the Quetta earthquake area. 
vf served on August 15 on Dr. Panilekar demanding a security of 

Ks. iOOO as publisher of tho weekly “Sakai” and a keeper of the Bakal Press under 
uic Lmorgoncy Powers Act for the publication of an article under tho caption “Why 
Loan should bo a Burden on tho ‘Indians” in the issue of 11th July last. 

, A notice has been served on Mr. S. R. Date, keeper of tho Loka Sangraha Press 
in loona city, demanding a security of Rs. 2,000 under tho Press Act to bo paid 
bciore August 2^ in connection with the publication bv tho press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Amalner (West Khandesh). *' 

^ security of Rs. 1000 has been demanded from a vernacular w'cekly in Hyderabad 
with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the issue of 

Wioes have been served on the printer and publisher of Dhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of tho Indian Express Press demanding security of Rs. 2,000 each 
m connection with tlio publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Ulimamani dated Juno 19, 

A notice under section 3 of the Indian Press (Emorgoncy Powers) Act of 1931 has 
served on Mr. proprietor of tho Ramakrishna Printing Works, Tcnali, 

publishing a Telugu book entitled “Atma Tyagi,” 
a me sketch of late Jatin Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore cuter 
a prolonged hunger-strike. « ^ j i 


Protest of Indian Journalists 

are among the resolutions passed by tho All-India Journalists’ 
in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. 0. Y. 


Tho following 

^^erenco held uu ±( 

Chmtomam, Editor of tho Leader^ Allahabad 

o/* the Press : — “The All-India Journalists’ Conference is gravely 
c^cerned by the reported intention of the Government of India to Tonew Rio 
^ Amendment Act, 1932 which included tho Press (Emergency Powers) 
? more objectionable form. The conference is emphatically of opinion 
as^well as tho Indian States Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incompaublo with tho legitimato freedom of tho Press and tho fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hese acts should 
any longer be retained on the statute book.” 

"This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 
form.” 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal : — "The All India Journalists* Conference strongly 
objects to the maintenance of the Press OSicer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
which in various ways the freemom of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press OfBcer, The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship.” 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad : — "This Conference places on record its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well-organised 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad.” 

Press Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. R. N, Reid, Home Member, said in the Bengal Council that the number of 
news-papers and presses from which security had been demanded under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1931 were 40 in 1932 ; 21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. The 
security deposited amounted to Es. 45,800 while the deposits forfeited were Rs. 1,800. 

Books Proscribed 

The Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bangali 
Jatin Das” ( Jatin Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation in the last civil disobedience movement These were 
Narendra Nath Dev, who had been practising at Sylhet and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Mna. Dt Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a question in the Bengal Council Mr. R. N, Reid, Home Srember, stated 
that there were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal convicted of offences connec- 
ted with terrorism. Two such prisoners died there in May, 1923. They wore allowed 
interviews once in three months. 

Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons are estimated te have been rendered homeless as a result of 
the floods in Burdwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the disbict. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs. 2,052 belonging to the Reception Committeo of the Karachi Con- 
gress having been claimed by Dr. Choithram, President of the (''ommittee, tlie Govern- 
ment declined to return llio 'amount on the ground tliat according to tlieir informa- 
tion the amount would have been used by the Sind P. G. C. in tlie prosecution of tho 
civil disobedicnco movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 

Commitlec of Enquiry by Congress Party In the Assembly 

A Committeo with Shri Mohanlal ^ Saksena as convener was appointed by the 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into the question of repression in 
Bengal, Shri Mohanlal Saksona had in connection witli this cnquiiv some corres- 
pondence with Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which 
IS given below : — 
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To 

Tiie CniEr Sechetahy, 

Governmont of Bengal, Daijeeling 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you are avraro that the CJongress Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
appointee a committeo consisting of members of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal. The immediate need for the 
appointment of the committeo arose from; the fact that while on the one hand reports 
wore received from authentic sources of harassment of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by uniustified and liarsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to tho people during the course of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, caused during numerous house searches, of tho ruthless manuor 
in which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detenus which 
received inadequate or no allowances from tho Government for tlioir maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts were broiight to tho notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations they mot with cryptic or evasive answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of tho Government 
tho Congress Party in tho Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committeo to gather 
autbentio information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any feuibor action 
in tho matter. 

On the 22nd April on behalf of the committee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to you 
or to anv other Government official not because tho committee desired to collect only 
one-sidea infonnation as has been made out in tho circular reported to have been 
issued by tho Government of India, but because I felt it premature to invite tho 
Government at this stage to place their case before the committee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, tho committee has all along 
been anxious to get authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination 

‘‘The committee is anxious to have the most reliable information that can bear 
scrutiny and examination. It is therefore desirable that information should be care- 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should be scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friends should take up tho responsibility for supplying 
tlio information as per questionnaire regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that information should be submitted on whtoh there is complete 
agreement” 

True, tho questionnaire was sent in the first instance only to tho Congress Committee 
as that was the only agency which could bo expected to co-operate ungrudgingly with 
the committee ; but it did not mean that others, individuals or public Iwdles, were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidence before the committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the questionnario was given to tho Press. 

As regards the Government the committeo will simply bo glad to receive its co- 
operation. If tho Government desired to place a case before the committee, the com- 
mittee I think, will have no objection either to sending to tho Government ,* district- 
wise information as it is received and lias been sifted by tho committeo, or to sending 
it wholesale after all the information has been collected and sifted. 

In any case, I would request you to kindly let mo know tho attitude tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal is goin^ to take regarding the aforesaid committee. 

I am sending herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter for- the informa- 
tion of tho Government, 

Yours faithfully, 
Mohaijlal Saksena, 

Reply of Bengal Government 

Sia, 

I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. Juno 1935, on the subject of the 
committee which has been appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly 
to enquire and report itpon tiie administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’ — a term 
which is presumably intended to comprise the various laws passed by the Local 
legislature during recent years for the purpose of assisting the Executive Government 
in tlieir task of combating terrorism. You request mo to let you know tho attitude 
tho Government of Bengal are going to take up regarding tho committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform you tliat, in the considered opinion of the Gorem- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source of 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, therefore, will not give any countenance to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
G. P. Hogg, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Shri Mohanlal S&kscna’s Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in due receipt of your letter No. 1489 F. D. dated the 22ad Jime, 1935. 

I am really sm-prised at the view tlie Bengal Government has taten regarding the 
committee appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and I must emphatically refute the insinuation contained 
in your letter. I would further request you kindly to point out anything done by 
the committee or its members that would warrant the inference drawn by the Govern- 
ment that the committee has been prompted by ^ a spirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the otlier hand I maintain that while the Congress and tlie 
Congress Party in the Assembly have been ai^ious to put a st<m to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to the innocent victims of Government’s policy of 
whole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has been farther from their*. intentions 
than to do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

The policy of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non-violence, I think in its own way it has done much 
to check the growth of terrorism, whether the Government may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever it does 
to suppress terrorism. 

Perhaps you aro also aware that the Congress has from the very beginning stood 
and worked for the declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by which no 
one shall be deprived of his liberty without trial before a court of law, and the Con- 
gress Party in the Assembly would have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial oi over 2500 youngmen for an indefinite period, and also reports of liarass- 
ment of peaceful citizens in other ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the true 
state of affairs in Bengal with a view to devise ways and means to secure redress for 
these imfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see why the Government should regard the committee with suspicion, for 
I am sure it can never be tlie intention of the Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political activities should be suppressed or innocent persons should bo made 
to suffer, and therefore I think that the Government would have been better advised 
if it had seen its way to co-operate with our committee in its work. 

In view cf what I have written above, I still hope the Government will bo able 
to revise its attitude towards the committee. 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing the corres- 
pondence. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mohanlal iSaksena 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 27th Juno, 1935 in 
which you express the hope that the Governinent of Bengal will be able to reviso 
tliG attitude thev have adopted towards the committee afipoin ted by the Congress 
Party in tlio Legislative Assembly to raako certain enquiries in Bengal. Yon also 
enquire whether the local Government have any objection to the publication of 
tliis correspondence. 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
of your letter the Government of Bengal find themeseives unable to modify the 
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views wliicU I have already convoyed you in my letter No. 1489, P. L. dated 
22nd Juno. They have no objection to tlio publication of the correspondence. 

G, P, Hooa, 

Chief Secretary 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlal Sahaena 
Tho District Alaglstrato of Tipporah (Bongal) issued the following order on Syi 
Saksena on his arrival at Ohandpiir on way to Comllla (Bengal). , 

“Whereas it is against public interest that you should enter any place m Tipperali 
district, or remain there 1 direct you under Section 1 of IG-A Bengal Suppression o! 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to embark or land at Chandpur. 1 iurtner^ direct 
you to go back within 12 hours and not to return to the aforesaid placo ^ withm one 
month. Failure to comply with above order will bo punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both.” « , . 

On receipt of the above order Shri Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcntta irom 
Chandpur. In a statement to the Press ho said 

‘^The Committee (of Enquiry) has received infomation on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of tho districts and although Bengal members of tiie committee could 
have easily verified it as it relates to their constituenciosj it was considered desirable 
tliat members of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purposo of verification and also acquainting themselves with conditions obtaining m 
fiengal. But tho Bengal Government in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that plan. 
Notwithstanding tlie difficulties that are being placed in its way, tbq committeo shall 
not bo deterred from carrying on its task, and the report of tho committeo is expected 
to be ready ^^bef ore the next session of the Assembly.'* 

Documents connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C. L D. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Ilaripada^ Chalterji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P. 0. C. with the task of taoulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating tlio detenus, their families and thej working of 
repressive policy of the Government of Bengal, and seized all documents in ms 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry Committoo 
appointed by tho Congress Party in the Assembly. 


TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Crore Raised in 1921 was spent 

Although it is over fourteen years now that tho (Congress raised a crore of nipecs 
for tUQ AJl India Tilak Memorial Fund, people not in touch with events occasionally 
write to enquire how the crore was spent. There is a false impression wlucli has 
persisted all these years that this crore was collected at one particular place, Tho 
detailed aud^itod statements and accounts of the All India Congress Committee for 
1923 and 2922 are out of print and wiii bo soon reprinted. But the following shite- 
ment in popular form prepared and published on behalf of tlie Working Committee 
by the Genera! Secietaries in April, 1924 is given hero for public information. Tho 
corrections made by thOvGeneral Secrofaries in their subsequent statement published 
m June, 1924 have been incorporated in this statement 

V Congress Finances 

^How the Money Wlected for the Tilak Memorial Swaraiya Fund 
\ has been spent. 

[The Working Committee oi Hhe All India Congress Committee at a recent meeting 
directed the General Secretaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about tho 
monies collected and spent by thoNCongress during tho last three years. Tho Secretaries 
V following statement in compliance witli the above direction.) 

The Aii India Congress Committ^ have taken considerable pains to publish detailed 
.^dited accounts of an collections ancN^'^ponditure • of the central ofTico and of the 
Irz'ovincial Congress Committees, Now fno loss thero appeal's to be considerable mis- 
apprehension and enquiries and * leferences in tlio Press indicate that many 
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people are i^oranfc of these accounts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent Mention is frequently made of the crore of rupees collected in 1921 and there 
appears to he impression that this money was brought togetlier at one central place 
and then spent or distributed. This is not so. TJie money collected by each Provincial 
Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent in its own province according 
^ its needs. A part of it, however, was sent as the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee, 

Audited accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund of the central office and the different 
provinces together with the All India Congress Committee’s auditor’s inspection 
reports are prepared annually and placed before the AH India Committee. These 
accounts and statements for 1921 and 1922 were published in book form and widely 
distributed amongst members and Congress Committees and the Press. Similar 
detailed accounts for 1923 have also been prepared. Tliey are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widely distributed. Any person who is 
interested in these accounts or desires to "re for to details should see these 

E rin ted statements at the office of any Provincial Congress Committee. Our object 
ere is merely to give a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person 
who is not w’ell versed in understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or 
inclination to study the detailed account. 

The incorne of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member- 
ship subscription and from donations to "the Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund. 
Membership^ fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Committee aud the local Committee. No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committee. 

The main source of income in the past has been donations to the Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj ya Fund. These donations were of two kinds : — 

General Donations — Subscribed by donors without indicating any specific object 
on which the money was to be spent. The Provincial Congress Committees had 
tho discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, nataonal education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, etc. 

(2) Specific Grants— These were ear-mai’ked by donoi*s for particular objects. 
The ear-marking in some cases was general as for instance for khaddar or 
national education and sometimes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a^ national school. In the latter case tlie money often went direct to the 
particular institution, or w^as kept by the local Congress Committee, and did not 
come into the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, which exercised only a 
general supervision. 

The All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Sw^arajya Fund collections 
w’as originally fixed in 1921 at 25 per cent. Subsequently in 1922 it was reduced 
to 5 per cent. This quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent, however was only taken 
from the general collections and not from the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specific ear-marked grants came to tho^ central fund of tlie All India Committee. 
They w'ere kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local committee 
or as mentioned above, by the institution concerned. Details about these specific 
grants can be seen in the provincial or local accounts. The All India Committee 
could only supervise or check generaUy by means of ^ the expenditure and accent- 
ing of these funds. A great iiart of tlieso specific items were utilised for capital 
expenditure, e. g., buildings for schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions. 

Thus will be seen that the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
tho general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers. The remaining 75 per cent (or 95 per cent) was usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee, between tho 
District or local committee and tho Provincial Committee. Tho recommendation made 
by tho TV^orking Ck)mmittee in 1921 was that, except in the case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should be left with tlie districts and 25 per cent should go to the province. 

The major part of the collections for tlie Tilak Swaraja Fimd including tho famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of Rupees one crore and thirteeen 
lacs roughly was promised in 1921 and one crore one lac and sixty-four thousand 
wore actuMIy collected by the end of 1921. Out of these collections rupees sixty- 
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four lacs and thirty tliousand ^vero for tho general fund, and rupees tliirty seven 
Jacs were collected for specific car-marlccd items. 

Special mention has to bo made of tlie city of Bombay. Of the crore and tliirtcon 
lacs promised in 1021, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs— t^Yenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen Jacs for specific ear-marhed items. 
Out of these tJiirty-oight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty-five lacs including two and a half lacs collected and retained by tho Bombay 
Swaraya Sabha for purposes directly connected^ with tho non-cooperation moyemont 
This sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ton lacs which wore retained by 
the donors. In view of tbo largo collections in Bombay it was decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to bo spent in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to be spent in accordance with tho recommendations of the All India 
Worlking Committee and tho Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Trustees wore 
appointed to deal with tho Bombay collections and in the beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen lacs wiOi them out of tho general collections, besides tho car-marked 
collections. 

Tho All India Committee received about thirteen lacs from tho Provincial Com- 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 per cent (luota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
tliis amount— six lacs and nine thousand rupees— was given by tho All-India Com- 
mittco in tho shapo of grants to tho different provinces for various purposes, o. g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty- eight thousand : famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education, rupees fifty tliousand ; ashrams, rupees 
forty tliousand ; depressed classes, mpccs twentv-six thousand ; Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen tliousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 tho All India Coiigresss Committeo hud a balance of about seven iaos left. 
Tho various Provincial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at tho end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees sixty-four lacs and thirty tliousand 
collected for tho general fund, fifteen lacs were tho savings of tho Bombay Provincial 
Committeo at tlio end of 1921, about thirteen lacs wore held by tlie otlier Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs ^^ero hold by tho All-India Congress Commitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty-five lacs by tho end of 1921. Tho balance of 
twenty nine and a quarter Jacs was spent all over India by tho All India Committee 
as well as the different provincial and local committees in tho course of tho year in 
tho various activities of tho Congress, 

In the year 1922 and 1923 tho total collections for tho Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a half lacs were for tho general fund and rupees 
sixteen and a half lacs for ear-marked items. As wo have mentioned above tho AH 
India Committee’s quota out of tho general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
Tiio All India Congress Committeo thus only received about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota iu these two years and tlie balance remained with and was 
^ont by tho provincial and local committees. The Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight and a half 
lacs for khaddar work. They gave five lacs to the All India lihaddar Board and 
Es, 40.000 for ^addar work in Hyderabad (DnA Thoy also ear-marked almost tho 
entire amount in tlieir possession for various eaucational and otlier purposes. The 
All India Committeo has also made a largo grant of rupees six lacs to tho 
All India Kliaddar Board, and grants to piovinces for various purposes amounting 
to rupees one Jac and a half and loans amounting to rupees fifty-fivo tliousand. 

At the end of 1923 tho amount held by the All India Congress Committeo was 
rupees eighty- eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen ; by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund was lupeos seven lacs and eleven thousand, (but all this is 
car-marked now) ; and by tho various Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
two Jacs. The All India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in tho preceding paragraph do not include amounts duo 
uudor loans advanced, etc. Sums totalling Es. y0,(X)0 have been advanced by the All 
Confess Committee to tho three Provincial Committees of tho United Provinces 
(Rs. 40,0W) ; Hindustani Central Provinces (Es. 35, (XX)) : and Tamil Nadu (Es. 15,000). 
^any other minor sums are also due to the All India (Dommitteo on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc. The All India Khaddar Board has also advanced 
considerablo sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
work. A total sum of rupees six lacs eighty five thousand was advanced thus by tins 
Board by the end of 1923, This sum included four lacs advanced to tho Gujarat 
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Provincial Committee ; ono lac to tho Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Karnatak Provincial Congress Committees ; and smaller sums to 
Kerala Rs. 15,000 ; Utkal Rs. 10,000 5 Assam Rs. 10,000 ; and Sind Rs. 5,000. 

Thus taking tho Cgiu*es for tho past three veal's vre havo a total income of nearly 
rupees one hundred and twenty five lacs for the'Tilak Swarajya Fund. Out of this a 
little less than rupees seventy "ono lacs were for tho general fund and nearly rupees 
fifty four lacs for ear-marked items. (Wo are not here including tho sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor sources of income. As we have stated 
above tlie Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the province or disti'ict 
wlicre the member resides). These rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent as 
follows : over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over five and three fourtli 
lacs for education (both these items are in addition to the ear-marked expenditure 
uuder ^ these heads). Rupees thirty- two and three fourth lacs were spent chiefly by 
the Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congress activities eg. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
untouchability, temperance, etc. The All India Congress Committee received about 
fourteen lacs in all as tlieir quota during the three years. Out of this six lacs wero 
granted to the lUiacldar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back to 
tho various provinces in tlie shape of grants. 

The chief heads of expenditure during the last three years have been khaddar and 
national education. The amount spent on khaddar work is liowever largely represented 
by tho stocks and other assets hold by tho All India Kliaddar Board and the various 
provincial committees, National universities in Gujarat, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, etc. and the numerous national schools all over the country have 
consumed a large amount Particulars of other grants are given in tho published 
accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty-four lacs which have been given for 
specific ear-marked objects rupees twenty- two lacks are invested in immoveable pro- 
perties^ trusts, valuable securities etc. and the income accruing from them is spent on 
tho objects named. 

To those who aro interested in further details wc would again recommend a study 
of tho audited statements published by tho All India Congi'css Committee. 

Gaxgadhar B. Deshpaxde 
Saifuddix Eitchlew 
Jaw.uiarial Nehru 

Allahabad, General Secretaries, 

April 3rd., 1924 All India Congress Committee 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of appalling intensity destroyed the city of Quetta and its neigh- 
bourhood in tho early hours of tho morning of Friday, the 31st. May, 1935. Tho des- 
truction of person and property caused by tin's calamity was on such a wholesale 
scale that the area was cut off from the outside world for a few days. The Polico 
force of tlic city was wiped out and it is estimated that even now nearly 20,000 
corpses remain "buried under the debris in Quetta city alone. ^ The total number of 
deaths in tho area is reported to bo more than 50,000. British deaths were estimated 
at 200 . 

Tho city was sealed under military ^ard on tho 2nd of Juno after, it was stated, 
tlie authorities liad been satisfied that thoro was no possibility of furtlier survivors to 
he rescued. The Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to different centres in Sind and 
the Punjab. Admission of private individuals into the area was prohibited from 
June 3. 


Report of General Secretaries 

Shri Jairamdas Danlatram and AcharA’a Kripalani, General Sccietaries of tlio Indian 
National Congress, deputed by the President to help iJie relief operations on behalf of 
the Congress, reported as follows by wire to the President 
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‘Tublie rdiof at Qaeita is impossible. Military authorities disallowed entry to men 
like Jamshed lilohta. Even titlc-Jioldors arc refused permission though prepared to 
make their own arrangements and not to draw on local resources. Much life and 
property could liavo been saved and possible danger of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour wero imported and public oilers of co-operation accepted. ^ The whole popula- 
tion, including tho injured, arc being evacuated. Rumours arc rifo about^ abandon- 
ing excavation and burning tho city with petrol. All twenty thousand lying under 
deoris are assumed to bo dead aftor only throe days. TIio public feel even now life 
and pronoi-fcy can bo saved if immediato public co-operation sent by Punjab India are 
accopteu. Public meetings in Sind condemned tho attitude of tho authorities. _ Public 
Jiavc sent a wire to tlio Viceroy. Possible help to sick and healthy refugee.^ is being 
given by public bodies at various stations in Sind.’ I 

Prc5ident’6 Statement 


Referring to tho above wire, the President issued tho follow! ng^statem ent to tho 
Press - 


“From my e.vporionco of Bihar I can unhesitatingly say that living persons can he 
recovered from under noath the debris sovoitil days after tho ’quake and, tlierafore, 
all possible efforts sliould bo made to rescue them. Tho attitude of tho authorities lu 
refusing Jiolp from relief organisations is wholly unintelligible. It is woll-khown that 
sucli organisations rendered invaluable services in Bihar last year and these have 
been acknowledged by Govorumeut. I cannot understand why * they should not ho 
given facilities to administer relief in Quetta and tho affected area. Tho suggestion 
which has found currency that fiio devastated city sJjouId be blown up or burnt down 
appears to be so revolting that it is impossible to believe that it has been seriously put 
forward by any responsible person. Doing that only six days after tho quake, instead 
of rescuing persons buried under debris, would amount to nothing short of murder, 
not to speak of Joss of poperty which can ho recovered. Tho public mind is naturally 
seriously agitated. I have also appealed to tho Viceroy to permit bonafido relief or- 
•ganisations to administer relief. 1 hope tho authorities will give due weight to the 
public feeling in this matter and revise their decision.” 


President’s Wire and Government Reply 

Tho following are texts of telegrams that passed between tho Congress President 
and the Government of India regarding the refusal by Government of entry of bonando 
relief parties to Quetta ; — 


^‘Ilis Excellency Viceroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 
entry Quetta. Biliar c.xporienco shows living persons capable being dug out from 
debris several days after quake. Earnestly request Your Excellency afford bonaude 
relief parties opportunity save bqried persons and render other relief in Quetta and 
affected area.” 

Rajendra Prasad 


Reply 


“Your telegram to His Excellency tho Viceroy of 5th dune, 1935. The ryx^.^ns 
W'hich have made it necessary for Government of India to prohibit all private indivi- 
duals going to Quetta have been made clear in communique just issued to the Press to 
the whole of which wo invito your earnest attention. Conditions in Quetta are very 
different fiom those In Bihar and are such that every singlo additional person going 
to the aiea adds greatly to tlie difficulties of those engaged in relief operations ot 
great magnitude and danger. Government have ample resources to deal with situation 
in Quetta itself but tlioso desirous of participating in relief \York can render valuable 
assistance by helping refugees to the PunjaD or ISind.” 

Homo Department. 


General Secretaries Refused 

^ Syt. Jairnmdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani, General Secretaries, also sent a 
W’iio to His E.xcellency tho Viceroy to be allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to cnablo to adviso the public witli regard to help and relief. Hut 
replies identical to the one given to tho President wore received by tho two General 
Secretaries from tlie Home Department. 

Demand For An Enquiry 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani sent a triro to tho Presldont 
indicating the need for a sifting enquiry into ^tlio handling of tho situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agitation insisting that Government slioiild unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, i4charya Eripalani questioned tlio 
contention of the Homo Department that Government had ample resources to deal 
with the situation at Quetta. He said even those who praised the worh of the 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entirely duo 
to 'the difficulty caused by powerful stench, which could have been overcome, but 
to want of men and other resources. 

He pointed out tliat the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly due to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Eveiy train coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded but until 
June 5 it was withont any medical attendance and was not provided witli diet for 
the sick. Frantic messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained txndolivered for want oi messengers. All this showed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 

Gandbi’fi Request Refused 

Gandhiji’s request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission to visit Quetta 
was refused on the ground, it was reported, that there was nothing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta, Similarly, the request of the Congress President 
for permission to conduct relief operations in villages and tho country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfeitures for Cnticlstn of Quetta Policy 

Tho Government proceeded against four newspapers under the Press Emergency 
Powers Act for publishing articles criticising their Quetta policy. 

The Free Press Journal of Bombay lost a security of Rs," 20.000 for publication 
of two articles, viz., “Lives can even now be saved” (June 7, 1935) and ‘Anomalies 
of Quetta Relief” (June 9). On demand of a farther security of Rs. 20,000, the 
journal ceased publication. 

A security of Rs. 1.000 of tlie Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy” 

AnoGier victim of this campaign of forfeitures is the Tej of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,000. 

In the fourth case tho Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily tho 
“Qaamf Qazette^^ to deposit a security of Rs. 1,(X)0 on tlie ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. Tlie elfect of these forfeitures was that the 
Press was practically muzzled so far as tho Quotta policy of Government 
was concerned* 

QueUa Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the public the President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the Quetta Central Relief Committee consisting 
of the following : — 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President; Seth Jaranalal Batai; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel; 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Sir P. C. Ray; Mr. Bliulabhai Dosai; Mr. G. D. 
Birla; Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr. Khan Sahib; Mrs. Perin Captain; Mr. 
Jamslied Mohta; Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi; Diwan Bahadur Murlidhar ; Seth C. 
flainraijuraani; Dr. Gopichand Bhargava of Lahore; Lala Duni Chand (Ambala), 
S. Sardul Singh Caveeslier; Maulana Abdul Eadir Eassuri ; Lala Duni Chand 
(Lahore); Lala Dhalu Ram (Dera Ghazi Elian); Mr. Jairamdas Daulatrara and Dr. 
Choithram (Secretaries). . . . ^ 

In a statement to the press emphasising the necessity of such a Committeo 
the President said that tho relief in the case of Quetta sufferers would have to bo 
extensive and spread over a long time. Tlie need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been mot by various organisations but more ex])cnsivG work would have to be 
undertaken when things had settled down. Ho did not know whetlier relief 
operations in villages and tho countryside by non-official agency woold bo nermittad. 
tie would approach tlio Government for permission, as tho resons for prohibition of 
entry of outsiders into the town of Quetta were obviously not applicable to tho 
villages. If such pennission was granted a wide field of useful activity would bo 
opened by tbo Committee, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Madras— 15lh. & 16th. October, 1935 

Tlio "forking Commltteo met at “Shri Baug ” ATylaporo, Madras on October 15 and 
10, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. Tlio following members vroro present 

Sardar Vallablibliai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naldn. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Pattablii 
Sitaramayya, Shri Gangadhar Rao Doshpando, Shri K. F. Nariman, Shri Surendra 
Mohan Moitra, Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. Shri J. B. Kripalani, 

The minutes of the last meeting wore confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 1935 to September 1935 were placed before the meeting and passed. 

“History of the Congress” and other Publications _ 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. G,000 for the printing and publication of the 
English edition of the “History of tlie Congress” by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Rs. IjOOO for tho printing and publication of brochures in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary ot tho Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited accounts of tho Reception Committee of Die forty-cightli session of tho 
Coimross hold in Bombay were placed before the Committee. 

The Committee passed tho following resolutions 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindh and tho Punjab after tho 
13th. June with the permission of tho President in view of tlio peculiar conditions 
created by tho Quetta Earthquake shall bo deemed to have been enrolled on or before 
tho 13 th. June. 

II. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad* 

In view of tho fact tliat tho Provinces of Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad liave not sent 
the figures of members belonging to rural and urban areas separately as required by 
Article VI of the Constitution and that it is impossible to allot to these provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegates provided for in Aiticlo VI (f) (li) in tlio 
absence of such figures, tho Working Committee is of opinion that tho defaulting 
provinces should bo called upon to lurnish the required information within 31st 
October failing which they will not be entitled to send more tlian the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 each, ^ 

III. Quota of Subscription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Working Committee deplores the attitude of tho executive of tho Bengal P.C.C. * 
on the payment of the provincial subscription and regrets that no choice lias been loft 
to it but to enforce the constitution and debar the members of the A. I. C> C. from 
Bengal from attending tho next or any subseqiient meetings of tlio “A.LC.C. in terras 
of tlio resolution of the Committee passed at Jubbulporc on AinR 25 and 26, 1935. 

IV. Quota of SubscripUon of Utkal P. C. C, 

Considered the representation received from the Utkal P. C. C.: 

The Working Committee regrets that it is unable to grant the Utkal P. C. C. any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provhiciaf subscription. But in view 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is prepared to extend tlio time and allow 
its members to attend tho A. L 0. G. if tho balance of tho quota is paid before or 
during tho meeting. 

V, Quota of Delegates Jfrom Bengal 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix tho quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as ho thinks fit in view of tlio complaints received by ima 
regarding the list of primary members from the Province. 


figures from the tliree provinces having been immediately received; 
the delegates returnable by them woie allotted. 
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The ‘Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardha from July 29th to August 
1st, 1935, passed the following two Eesolutions Nos. X and XI on the Cantral Calcutta 
Congi'ess Committee dispute : — 

Eesoluuon X—Cejotal Calcutta 0. C. Dispute 

“Considered the representation of the Bengal P. C. 0. regarding Conti^al Calcutta 
Congress Committee, — 

Kesolved that in view of the fact that S^t. M. S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934, to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee set up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
WorMng Committee sees no reason to distux'b the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Ee-organisa- 
tion Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. O, C. calling upon the Central Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and the Committee set up under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place tmder the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note ;that the Ee-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt. Aney and taking ad interim action. 

Eesolution XI— Latter Proceedings 

“The Working Committee heard Syt Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great len^h but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. C. 
C. instead of giving effect, to the said resolutions passed the following resolutions on 
28th. and 29th. September, 1935 and 6th. August, 1935. 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt Narendra Nath Sen of Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt. Bhujpendra Nath Basu and others of the South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, -this executive council directs the Secretory of the 
B. P, C. 0. not to hand over the papers and money to the said D. C. 0. 

“Eegarding the Working Committee’s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
its decision on Central Calcutta D. C. 0. thq Executive Council of the B. P. O. 0. is 
of opinion that the findings of the Ee-organisaticn Sub-Committee were not contrary 
to Syt. Aney’s decision and the Sub-Committee was quite justified in passing ad interim 
order pending the decision of the Working Committee. The Council regrets that tho 
WorkiDg Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad interim order of the 
Sub-Committee.” 

Tho Working Committee is therefore of opinion i[that the Executive Committee of 
the Bengal P. C. C. has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
of this Committee and therefore calls upon it to show cause by the 15tli November why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Article 12 of the constitution 
and the rules framed thereunder. 


VII, Burma] 

The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. L C. C. 
that notwithstanding tho constitutional separation of India and Burma tlio Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests tho political 
situation in Bui*ma and in view of the impending sejiaration it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Buma and the Bormans that they will continue to bear towards each other 
tho same goodwill and friendly relations as have hitherto subsisted. 

VIII. Conttitutional Sub-Committee 

Eosolved that a Sub-Committee consisting of the President Dr. Pattoblii 
Sitaramayya, Syt Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya^ J. B.^ Kripafani bo appointed 
to examine tiio new constitution of tlio^ Congress in the light of experience gained 
in its working and to report to tho Committee thereon. 

31 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGHeSS 

IX. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Congress 
The Committeo adopted tlio following programme for celolralion of tho 50th 
anniversary of tlio Congress. 

OmciAL Prooramme 

1. Prohhatplieri to commence before dawn. 

2. Flag-b ousting and salutation 8-30 A. M. (S. T.) ^ 

3. Procession— Afternoon ending in public meeting in the evening. 

4. Public meeting— Evening, 
fa^ Banderaataram. 

lb) Opening song. 

(c) President’s message. ^ i i i. 

(d) (Speeches about Congress i. e., its history, programme, achievements eta, 
nptill now. 

5. Tlio day to be devoted to works of national service illustrating tho construc- 
tive work of the Congress, 

6. Sale of small national flags. 

7. Illumination at night (Note : — There should be no fireworks of any kind, 
whatsoever). 

B. Suggestion relating to items one or more of which may be taken up according 
to tho facilities of the locality or inclination of the organisers ; — 

1. Sports 

(a) 'Wrestling. 

(b) Indian games. 

(c) Tournament. 

2. Mela 

(a) Kliadi Exhibition and demonstrations. 

fb) Village Industries Exhibition and demonstx-ation. 

(c) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terms of the Bombay Congress 
resolution. 

(d) Kavisammelan or Mushaira— subjects to bo of national interest and 

importance. 

(e) Music. 

0. Congress Propoganda through suitable literature;— 

History of tho Congress and otlier literature bearing upon national problems. 

X. Reconstitution of Delhi 

Read the letter from the Delhi P. C. 0. suggesting reconstitution of tho Congress 
province of Delhi, — 

Resolved that the matter bo referred to the Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 
their opinion." 

XL Settlement Between Andhta and Karnatak P. C. Cs. 

Tho Committee recorded the following settlement between the Secretaries of 
the Andhnn and Earnatak P. O. Cs. regarding tho district of Bellary. , ^ 

“(i) The Talukas of Adoni, Alur and Rayadrug shall be as before under tno 
the jurisdiction of tho Andhra Provincial Congress Committee. - 

(ii) Tho question relating to the boundary disputes shall be deferred tor 
the present ^ .. 

(lii) For purposes of elections to the Legislatures and Local Bodies from tno 
Bellary District there shall bo a Parliamentaiy Board consisting of five mempora 
two one behalf of the Andhra area and three for the Kaimatak area to be appomtea 
by the respective Provincial Congress Committees and it will function in accoruanco 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. . . t 

(iv) The Organiser of the Andhra area in tho Bellary District may 
continue to hold his ofRces in Bellary Town till the Bellary Congress Commivie 
is fonned" 


XIL Dale of the next Congress 

Resolved that tho President bo authorised to fix the date of tho next session 
of the Congress in consultation with tho Reception committee at Lucknow. 
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XIIL Quota of Delegates for the next Congress 

, Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Province members members Total delegates delegates Total 



Ajmer 

••• 

282 

282 


10 

10 

2 . 

Andhra 

30738 

1436S 

45103 

61 

20 

81 

3- 

Assam 

3388 

232 

2620 

• •• 

••• 

10 

4. 

Bihar 

69798 

9007 

78805 

140 

18 

158 

5- 

Bengal 


• •9 


««• 

••• 


6. 

Berar 

4928 

2130 

7058 

10 

3 

13 

7 . 

Bombay 

••• 

17262 

17262 


21 

21 

8 . 

Burma 



669 


••• 

10 

9- 

Nagpur 

4476 

3662 

8138 

9 

3 

12 

lo. 

Delhi 

5097 

3540 

8637 

10 

3 

13 

II. 

Gujarat 

17362 

6703 

24065 

35 

12 

47 

12, 

Karnotak 

13756 

7293 

21049 

28 

9 

37 

13. 

Kerala 

••• 


4062 

« ** 

••• 

10 

14. 

Mahakosal 

17168 

8876 

26044 

34 

11 

45 

^5- 

Moharashtro 

16577 

11681 

28258 

33 

II 

44 

16. 

N. W. F. 

••• 


9 m 9 



10 

17. 

Punjab 

5899 

6719 

12618 

12 

4 

16 

18. 

Sindh, 

“5 

3909 

4024 


«,« 

10 

19. 

Tamilnad 

34806 

20198 

55004 

70 

25 

93 

20, 

U. P. 

39000 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

21. 

Uikal 

5829 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 

14 


Rote Tho basis of calculation is Article VI (i) (ii) Proviso 1 of tho Constitution 
according to which delegates from the urban area in each province cannot exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of delegates returnable by the province. The quota of 
of delegates from Bengal will be fixed by the President, 
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Madras — 17th» & 18th. October 1935 
Summary of Proceedings^^ 

The All India Confess Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members 
were present : - 

Ex-Pre« dents 

Syt. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu. 

Elected Members 

Ajmer— Sy^t. Said Razmi ; Andhra— Syt. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt. T. 
Prakasara, Syt, Konda Venlcatappaya, Syt. B. SambamnrtL Syt K. Nageswara 
Rao, Syt A. Kaleswara Rao, Syt T. Viswanatham, Syt B. Gopalareddi ; 
Bihar— Syt, Jaya Prakash Narain, Syt Maharaaya Prasad Singh, Sm. Ramtanuk Devi, 
Sardar Harihar Singh ; Bengal — Syt Surendra Mohan Moitra ; Berar — Syt. Briilal 
Biyani ; Bombay— Syt K. F. Narimam Syt K. M. Munshi, Syt Ytisui Meherally ; 
Burma — Syt R. R. Gharckhan, Syt. B. K. Dadachann; Gujrat — Syt. Ranayalal N. 
Desai, Syt Morarji R. Desai ; Kamatak— Syt G. B. Deshpande, Syt S- Venkatapa- 
thaiya, Syt. R, R. Diwakar, Syt. N. S. Hardikar, Syt G. V. Hallikeri, Sm. Kamaladevi ; 
Kerala— Syt. P. Rrishnapillay, Syt E. M. Sankaran Namboodiripad ; Mahakoshal — Syt, 
Ravishanker Shnkla, Syt. Capt Lai Awadhesh Prat^ Singh : Maharashtra— Syt S. D. 
Deo, Syt. N. V. Gadgil, Syt D. K. Gosavi^ Syt A. v. Tilak, Syt Goknlbhai Bhat, Byi. 
B. C. Lagn ; Nagpur— Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; Punjab— Sardar Sardul Singh Pleader, 


*Eor detailed proceedings of Jhe A. I. O, C. See paste. 
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Rardnr Gopal Singh Kaurai ; Sindh— By t. Jairamdas Danlatram, SwamI Govindanand ; 
Tamil Nad— Syt 8. Satyaraurti, Sm. Rukmini Lakshmipaid, Syt 0. Tenkatrongam 
Naidu, Syt. Sripad Shankar^ Syt. Gopalaswami, Syt. K. V. Vcnkatnchalan, Syt. 
Avinashlingam, Byt. N. Narayanam, Syt, Audikesavelu Naickor, Syt B. Yonkatraman, 
Syt M. Bhaktavatsaiam, U. P, — Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed 

L Offices under the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provinoial elections under tho new constitution and the uncertainty of politi- 
cal conditions during tliis long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not 
only premature but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on tho 

S Liestion of accoptanoe or uon-acceptaiico of ofiico at this stage and thoroforo affirms 
10 resolution of tho Working Committee passed at Wardha on tho subject. At tho 
same time the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the 
question being discussed in tho country, 

IL Indian States 

This meeting of the A, I. 0. C. adopts tho following declaration of Congress Policj 
on Indian States issued by tlio Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1, 1935. 

[ For tho text of tho declaration See p, 224 ] 

III. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of tho anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved [that the Working 
Commit teo of tho A. I, 0. C. be authorised to take such action as is proper ana 
feasible to undo tho evil. 


IV. Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

Tho following Rales of Procedure for tho conduct of its business were adopted by 
tho Committee. 

1. The A. 1. 0. C. may bo summoned by tho Presidont or tho Working General 
Secretary witli the previous approval of the President to meet at any place withm 
tho country and as often as required by the Working Committee. 

2. Tho notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case oi 
emergency when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of sovon days only. 

Note As far as possible the subjects to bo discussed at tho meeting of the 
A. 1. C. C. shall be circulated among tho members of tho A. I. C. 0. along with the 
notice convening the meeting, 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall bo solo judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. 1. O. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Worldng 
Committee by not Jess than fifteen members. 'Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. 1. 0. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided duo notice 
thereof has been given to tho members. 

Order of Business ctc« 

5. In the order of business tho draft resolution of tho Working Committee shali 
have priority. 

6. Tho order of the rest of the business of tho mcoting shall bo settled by the 
President, 

7. Tho Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions 
otlier than those of the Working Committee of which duo notice may have been 
given by members of tho A. L C. 0. 

8. Tho order of precedence of rosoluBons by privato members shall bo determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should reach tho office at least seven 
days botoro the meeting. 

10. It shall bo in tho discretion of tho Presidont to allot the time for speakers 
Se'debate^^^^ substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part m 
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Resignation from A. I» C. C, 

11. Resi/matiou from -the A. L C. C. shall be placed before the President who 
will accept it and declare the place of the member on tho A, L 0. 0. vacant, 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. O. 0. by death, resignation, removal of a member 
or othemise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Disputes 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the 'Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to gjvc decisions. 

15. ^ Any appeal preferred to tlie Working Committee will ordinarily he decided by 
the Tribunal apj^inted in accordance with Article XT-(h) of the constitution. It will 
be open to tho working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inconve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Arficle (XT)-{h). 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of tho Worlang Committee, 
as the case may be, shall he final. 

pother Disputes 

17. Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee wifi be 
dealt with in tlie provinces in accordance with rules framed by tlie Provincial 
Congresss Committee. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt witli by a P. C. C. shall bo referred 
to the A. 1. C. C. concerned. 

19. Where a P, C. C. refuses to forward an appeal or representation to tho A. I, 
C. 0. tho aggrieved person or Committee shall be entitled to approach tlie President 
for order directing the P. C. G. to forward the said appeal or other representation. 
The President may after considering the representation pass such order as he may 
think fit, Tlie P. C. C. will therefore he bound to carry out the order of the President. 

20. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, or in the event of ite failare or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may ho, shall bo final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 

I 

Acharya Kripalani issued the following statement from Madras on October 17, 1935 
regarding tho proposed joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee and tho 
Labour Joint Board ; — 

"At the instance of Mr, Ruikar, a meeting of tho AIMndia Joint Labour BoapI and 
tho Congress Labour Suh-Committeo was fixed to be held at Madras at tlie time of 
tlio Congress Committee and the A L C, C. meetings there. After the meeting was 
fixed Mr. Ruikar sent in liis letter of the 1st. October, 1945, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for tlie meeting. The first item in tho agenda was ‘^Tiio functions 
of the Labour Sub-Committee.*’ There were other items. ^VTiile acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Ruikar in nw^ letter of 4th instant that our functions could 
not possinly he decided by the various Labour Sub- Committees, for they had already 
been decided for us by our principals, the Working Committee, in their resolution 
passed at Wardha and these were ‘^to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial 
labour and from time to time report to and advise the Working Committee thereon.** 
I requested Mr. Ruikar in tho same letter to fix no set (formal) agenda and stated that 
wo might discuss all Riings without any formal decision or taking of votes, I also 
pointed out that anytliing beyond this would ho outside our scope. 

"On mv way to Wardha on tho 8th instant, I met Mr, Ruikar at Nagpur and wo 
had a talk about these two letters. Mr. Ruikar explained to me that the agenda he had 
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Bont was not a sot (formal) agenda, but ho had only suggested tlioso' topics for < discus- 
sion. Do also told mo tliat ho understood my point of view and tho limitations under 
which my Committee worhed. He inquired of mo as to when ho should reach Madras. 

I told liim that wo wore reaching on tho evening of tho 14th. and if ho reached then 
It would bo all right. 

“On tlio 11th instant, when I was at Wardlia I read ''a TJnitod Press message from 
Nagpur in tho papers that Mr. Ruikar was not attending _ tho meeting at Madras 
because of tho unsatisfactory nature of my letter of tho 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as I read this, I wrote to him on -itlio l2th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that ho liad not expressed any disamemont 
at tho time and that ho had even asked when ho was to reach Madras, I took this 
opportunity to again assure him that subject to tho terras of tho Working Committeo 
resolution ci eating tlio Labour Sub-Coramittco, we shall always bo happy to meet 
him and tho merabors of the Joint Board and discuss with them an questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. 

“1 reached Madras on tho 14th instant Mr. Giri fixed with^ mo an engagement 
and very kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on tlie 15tli instantj in response 
to a letter addressed to him by Mr. Ruikar on tho 9th October written after his 
talk with mo at Nagpur. I showed him all tho correspondence I had with Mr. 
Ruikar and also what had appeared in tho Press from Nagpur. He agreed with me 
that tlio first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that wo could 
discuss otlior subjects in tho agenda. IIo also agreed with mo that whatever ag^da 
w^as fixed would have to Ibo fixed in consultation with each other. But ml pmies 
could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. Ho further said that his Sub-Cora- 
mitteo was in tho same position -as our Sub-Committee, that it was compefout only 
to report and that it had no powers to arrivo at any final decision or rake any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely, tho National 
Trades Union Federation and the A. L T. U. C., and tho final dqoision and all 
action could only bo taken by the principal organisations. Mr. Giri, howevo^ 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar wno w'ore in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Ruikar in his letter of tho 9th. ^ 

^ “Mr. Giri again met us on tho 16tli instant, but without Miss Kara and Mr. 
Nimbkar. In tho meantimo there was ^another Press message from Nsotut 
evidently given by Mr, Ruibir to the effect, that it was understood “that Mr. Gin 
does not intend to attend the joint meeting of tlio Congress Labour Sub-Cominitteo 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be hold in Madras this week. In 
the absence of the agenda Mr. Giri feels that no useful purpose will be served by 
joining the meeting.” Mr. Giri, however, expressed he had no knowledge ot 
communication and it had not been issued at his instance. He told us that Miss 
Kara and Mr. Nimbkar were not coming and if they had come ho 
discussed several topics in tho agenda with us. But as Mr. Ruikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not like to discuss any topic alone. He, however, • 
hoped that another opportunity will bo availed of to exchange views.” 

n 

Mr. V. y. Giri, President, All -India Joints Labour .Board issued the following 
statement to the Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 > 

“It is not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding the failure of 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arranged in order to discuss matters 
relating to Labour in India. . , 

Thanks to tho members of the Congress Sub-Committee, they ai'e still prepared 
in spite of what lias occurred, to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss mattem 
in the agenda sent by the Board except their functions given to them by their 
principals, tho "Working Committee. ^ ... 

It IS for the Joint Board to make earliest representations to tho Working Committee 
of tho Congress to enlarge the scope of the Sub- Committee so that it might do more 
useful work and bo in constant touch with tho Joint Board which represents the A. i* 

T. U. C. and N. T. U. F. in all agreed matters. i 

As certain references were mado to mo in this controversy in both tlio statcmonis 
of Messrs. Kripalani and Ruikar, I desire to state my position without giving imy 
offence or attn^ting any motives to w’homsoever. . , , 

As the President of uie Joint Board, I was anxious not to tako any part in the do- 
Iiberations of this meeting without the active co-operation of Mr. R. o- Ruikar ana nis 
colleagues of the Trade union Congress, for it must be remembered that 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common agreement between A. I. T. U. 0. and 
N. T. U, F. especially as the decisions of the Joint Board can only come into operation 
if they are agreed to by both sides and not repudiated by either of these two bodies. 

That being so, the first Press statement issued from l^agpur on the 10th made mo 
feel that Mr. Ruihar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalani and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Labour Board. Therefore, I felt that no useful purpose would be served by my attend- 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the same. 

I therefore expressed this to Mr. Euikar on seeing his first communication in the 
Press and subseq^uently the letter of Mr. Ruikar dated 9th was received by me enclo- 
sing a copy of Sir. Ki-ipalani’s letter dated 4th October and saying while he was of 
the view “according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to come out of these 
discussions”, he suggested that myself, Mr. Nimbkar and Miss Maniben Kara may dis- 
cuss with the Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Committee. They fixed an 
engagement for the 15m October. As I found nobody to attend the joint meeting, at 
my request Mr, Kripalani aCTeed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for bom parlies to meet. 

Mr. Rdkar has not been good enough to communicate to me the contents of Mr. 
Kripalani*s letter dated 12th from 'Wardha or wire me its contents or even .forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes the position of the Congress Sub- 
Committee more clear and unambiguous even if- the letter of Mr. Kripalani dated 4th 
was not q^oitc explicit 

According to nis letter dated 12th October Mr. Kripalani lias written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creafang the Labour Bub-Committee, we shall be always happy to meet you and mem- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In the circumstances, I wonder, why Mr. Ruikar as President of tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still continue to say ‘there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change in his original decision.” 

The Congress is prepared to discuss any labour question and it is for organised 
labour desiring an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babu Rajendra Prasad’s explicit desire in favour of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Sub-Committee and liis 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with riie Trade Union Movement to tho 
maximum extent possible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
ween the Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of ‘the meeting 
that should have taken place in Madras.” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Council of tlie All India Spinners’ {Association was held from 
the 11th to 13 October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over tlio meeting. 
Tho following resolutions were adopted 

1. Tliis Council is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they bo raised and a suitable standard bo 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hours^ efficient work, sufiicient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in accordance with a scientifically prescribed scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as circumstances permit, 
for a progressive rise in the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
spinning family to bo properly maintained out of the earnings of its working 
members. 

2, In order to guide the A. L S. A. workers in tho execution of tha 
principle underlying the foregoing proposition, tlie following should be regarded by 
all branches and bodies working in afllliation to or in any otlier way, under the 
Association until it is altered in the light of futher e.xperienco by tho Council. 
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(a) T1)0 mission of the Association is to mako cvory homo in India self- 
sufficing Uirough khadi with refercnco to its clothing rcquiromonts^ and to promote 
tho welfare of spinners who aro tho least paid among khadi^ artisans and all 
otiiors engaged in tho diCfercnt cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending with tlio weaving of khadi » 

(b) It is thoroforo imperative that those wlio work for tho prodnetion of khadi, 
whetlior as artisans, sollors or othorwiso, shall uso khadi for thoir clothing 
requirements to tho oxclnsion of every other kind of cloth. 

fc) All tho branches and affiliated bodies shall so work tho schomo as to avoid 
all losses, tliat is, so as to restrict thoir production to tho demand within thoir 
own selected areas commencing with thoir immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond thoir province except in so far as they aro called upon by other 
provinces to meet tlio latter’s demand. 

(d) In order to avoid surplus production, producers may restrict thoir operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for their daily bread for 
part of tho year or tho whole of it. Branches and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
shall deal directly with them. In order to ensnro tho uso of the wages for cloth- 
ing and food a part or tho whole of them may bo paid in kind, i, o. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(e) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
whore there are more khadi producing organisation than one, the area of ^operation 
of each shall be previously defined. Private certified producers will not bo 
encouraged by tho Association. Among those that aro already certified, those only 
who will work strictly under tho same rules that govern tho » Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themselves from tho Association will 
have thoir certificates renewed on tho strict understanding that any breach of -tlio rule 
that may bo laid down from time to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
witlidrawal of their certificates, 

(f) It should bo understood that it is tho primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under tho Association to promote tlic scheme of self-suOicing 
khadi. Production of khadi for meeting tho demand of cities or of khadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for themsolves is a secondary or* supplementary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to produce or sell such khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly • 

The Autumn session of tho Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. A^arious controversial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations. The adjournment motion of Sliri A. C. 
Butt to censure the Government on the ban placed on Shri Mohan Lai Saxena, a 
member of tho Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering mfor- 
mation about the repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning tlie 
Governor-General in Council. Some otlier adjournment mouons having been similarly 
disposed of^ the President admitted the adjournment motion of Shri Satyamurti, des- 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss tho prohibition of the convener of me 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of the Assembly 
to investigate and report on the condition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
from entering certain places in tho province. Then motion was set down to ho discussed 
at 4 p, m. But at 3-30 p. m. tlio President announced that although ho had admitted 
tho motion for discussion, tho Governor General had prohibited it m exercise of xus 
special powers. 


Adjournment Motion to Discuss Raid on Benda Village 
adjournment motion of which notice was given by Shri Satyamurti for dis- 
cussing the lack of discipline in tho army as evident by the conduct of the soldiers 
of tho King’s regiment in Benda village ^was ruled out of order by tho President, 
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Bombing of Women and Cbildrcn in the FronHef 

Dr. Xlian Sahib moved an adjournment motion to discuss “the bombing of innocent 
wqmon and children in Transborder villages by the Indian Army (Air Force) which is 
going on now/’ He said tlie bombing took place near his own village. Ho himself 
saw the R. A. F. planes goin". The House would be surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing operation to the villagers was tlie bombing itself and the 
Peshwar Press published the notice three days after the Bombing took place. Ho 
ui’ged for the cessation of this wanton chastisement of the Trans border people. 

In his defence of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
time to vacate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan Sahib pointed out in his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion by 67 votes against 44. , 

Shri Massani’s Passport 

Slu’i Akhil Chandra Dutt withdrew his adjournment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shri Massani’s passport since the matter had been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Tenkatachelam Chetty moved that immediate’-steps be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was carried by 65 againt 45 votes. 

Ban on Abboya Asbram 

The Governor-General disallowed the resolution by Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt 
regarding the removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal, 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In the statement of objects and reasons of the bill, tlie Government stated that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was duo to expire on December 18. 
The Government of India proposed by tlie present bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in permanent form. These were (1) provisions against certain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace \ 
and (3) provisions to secure greater control over the Press. 

In view of the suspension of civil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue the provisions against forms of intimidation which were a special feature 
of that movement, but picketing however peaceful and non-violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give < 
permanent effect to the section against it although it would not come into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Government. 

By section 13 of the proposed bill Government was empowered to take action in 
connection with places used for purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the scone of the Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt that they could not safely relax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers so long as the 
TeiTorist movement continued to exist in India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed the 
utter unpopularity of the bill even among those sections of the House which do not 
always see eye to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
tlie Yicerov for its acceptance which was also rejected by the Assembly by 69 
against 57 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of State and certified 
by the Viceroy. 

Viceroy’s Address 

The Congress Party in the Assembly abstained from ftho function when Lord 
Vrlllingdoa addressed a 'joint session of the Assembly and the Council of State on 

32 
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September 1C wliicli was followed in tlio afternoon by his messago to tlio Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by tho Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

Tho resolution moved by Mr. Kumaraswami Baja for a mixed Committee of 
oflicials and non-oflicials to investigate the handling of the situation after the earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 57 against 01 votes in tho Assembly. Tho defeat 
w'as duo to the unfortunate absence of some four Congress and tlireo Independent 
members at division time. Tlie Government members sliowed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Shri Bhulabhai Desai, tho opposition leader, refon’od to tliis 
touchiness of Government on tho Quetta question and interi) reted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of tho Government to tho resolution 
roused .suspicion, No one, ho pointed out, questioned tho actual relief undertaking, 
but the question was whether tho staff for tho purpose was adequate and wliether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for some time longer than the midday 
of Juno 2. no said both tho Army and Foreign Secretaries burked this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by 05 against GO votes the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. 
Das repealing the Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1903 be taken into consideration. A 
good deal of heat was generated in the Assembly in the course of discussion on this 
motion, tho Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamlal, a member from the Punjab. 

In the course of his {speech Lala Shamlal said tliat as a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy case ho proposed to give instances from judicial records to show -how 
the special powers given to tlie Government were abused, Jiow evidence was fabricated 
by the police, how tho police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government. When tho Lahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the approver said that he wanted to bo taken out of tlie custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which ho could not give facts. An 
application was made to tho High Court asking orders for tlioir removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exorcise of their special powers issued an order 
declaring the fort in which tho approver was kept as jail thus defeating tho object 
of the defence application. 

Lala Shamlal multiplied instances when lie alleged the C. I. D. and tho magistrate 
were involved in committing peijury and forgery and declared such oflicials would 
surely abuse the special powers, ue reminded the House of tlie statement made by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they were determined to become 
terrorists only after they saw the Police Superintendent himself deal a lathi blow on 
Lala Jjajjiat Itai. 

In conclusion Lala Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was duo to British domina- 
tion and exploitation and wlien tho latter ceased tho former would necessarily stop. 

N. Ban on Khudai Khldmatgars 

Some supplementary questions and answers in the last Assembly on the resolution 
passed by tbo Assembly regarding lifting of ban on tbe Khudari Kbidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in tbe N. W. Frontier Province elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shri Satyamurti as to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that ho liad given tho reasons 
in his speech on tbe resolution. 

Detenus In Bengal 

Tlie President of the Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Shri Mobanlal 
Saksena relating to the detenus in Bengal and foifeitures of Press securities. 

Prets Laws at work : Action against Newspapers 

Seth Goviud Das asked two short notice questions, ’which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on tho table of tho House detailed statements showing tho action taken 
against newspapers in India cither under tho Press Ordinance of 1931 or tho Press 
Emergency Act of 1931. 

The first statement showed that during tlie vear 1935, action was taken against 72 
newspapers and the total amount of securities deposited was Rs. 25,950. Infotmation 
not avaifabl^^^^^^ 'which the newspapers were called upon to deposit security was 
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Provincial Statistics 

Provinciallv divided, this statement showed that in the Madras Presidency security 
was demandea of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with Ihe result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void. 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were asked to deposit security 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not. Of these nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit 

In Bengal, four ^iapei*s were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so. 

In the United Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased publica- 
tion for failure to deposit security. 

In the Punjab, twelve newspapapers were asked to deposit security. Four deposited 
money of which the security of one was forfeited. As for the remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Articles on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication of articles on Quetta Earthquake 
Relief. 

Fifteen newspapers were penaUsed for such writing, of which in the case of the 
‘‘Free Press JoarnaV’, Bombay, the “Medina Bijnori\ the “Bombay Standard”, the 
“Tej” of Delhi and the “Arjun” of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam” and 
the “Gazette of Delhi” ceased publication. 

Hie other newspapers affected are the following : — Kistna Patrika” of Masulipatam, 
the ‘Triling” of Madras, the “Dhinamani” of Madras^ the “Prabhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khiiafat” daily, the “Siyasat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Ehadim Quadim” of Calcutta, the 
“Vikas” of Shahranpur and the “Shujaat” of Lahore. 

Monies Deposied 

Tho third statement gave the names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security, since the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Provincially arranged, the position is as follows : — 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 26,200 has been taken from twenty- two 
newspapers, of which “Indian Express” and the “Gandhi” (Madras) deposited security 
Dirice and twice respectively, 

Bombay again tops the list in that 55 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 
1,04,201. Of these tho “Free Press Journal” made six deposits totalling Rs. 31,000 
and tlie “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Rs. 9,000. 

In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
the “Nayak,** the “Anand Bazar Patrika,” the “Dainik Basumati” and the “'Vlswamitra” 
made two deposits each. 

In tho United Provinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300. 

In tho Punjab 31 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 47,250. Tho 
“Zamindar” made a record number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
“Akali Patrika” tho “Tiryaq” and the “Naw Yug” made two deposits each. 

In the Central Provinces ond Coorg, one paper in each area^ deposited Rs. LOGO 
each, while in the N. TV. F. Province one paper made two (posits totalling Rs. 500. 

In Delhi fourteen papers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Arion” 
made three deposits totalling Rs. 7,000 and the “Tej” two deposits totalling Rs. 4,000. 

In Ajmere-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs. 1,700. 

Tho total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52, fel. 

Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
along with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931. 

These are, Madras, the “Ghandhi” Rs. 50 ; Bombay, the “Free Press Journal” 
Rs. 23.000, tho “Navakai” Rs. 3,000, tho “Navashakti” Rs. 1,000, tlie “Bombay Standard” 
Rs. 1,000 ; Bengal, tho “Liberty” Rs. 500, the “Nayak” Rs. 100, the “Ananda Bazaar 
Patrika” Rs. 1,500, the “Bainik Basumati” Rs. 500, ihe “Viswamitra” Rs. 200. the 
“fehatriya Sansar” Rs. 500, the “Zamindar” Rs. 300, the “MnshAkal Eusha’* Rs. 250 ; 
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U. P., “Madina*^ Bijnoor Rs. 1,000 ; Delhi, the ‘^Tej” Es. 100, the “Arjim” Es. 2,000 ; 
Total Rs. 39,550. > , i j 

The fifth Btatcment was the biggest of all It gave the names, province by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securities and v ero in consequence 
not started or ceased publication or whoso declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Oidinanco of 1931. TIio provincial penalty is as follows : — 

^ Madras, 28 nowspajiors ; Bombay. 78 j Bengal 26 ; V, P., 31 ; tlie Pnnjab, 172 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 ; Assam, 3 ; N. w .F.P., 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmere-Mcrwara, 2, 

Purchase of Stores 

Rcpljring to Sardar Sant Singh and IVIr, Lalchand Navalrai, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad onl^ such stores as were not available ‘in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked whether the Government were aware Biat British managed 
concerns in India discriminated against Indian products as was shown hy a statement 
made in the London “Times” and enquired whether the Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrollah stated in reply that no State owned Railway made any 
such discrimination and as for British managed concerns in India, ho had no 
information. 


Conduct of Troops in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made in a question of Syt A. N. 
Yliattopadhvaya relating to the conduct of British troops stationed at Yikrampur, in tho 
distnct of Dacca, and added that no complaints had been received from local people. 
Shriyut Sri Prakasa, Shri Mohanlal SaKsena, Pandit K, K. Malaviya and Shri Moitra 
Press Officer in Bengal censored all nows relating to the military. 
Ibo Home Member denied tho allegations. 

Shriyiit Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted to^ his 
ii^nquiry Committee loft with a person who had since been arrested had been forfeited, 
or whether thej” would bo returned ? 

Sn Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

{Scpiember-Octoher^ 1935) 


Congress Participation in Provincial Elections 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in an interrioT^ to the Press on 
txmgress participation in the proceedings of the Delimitation Committee and cniol- 
meut of voters for the new elections said, — 

• “The Congress has not taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 
since Mahatmajis return from tho Round Table Conference in December 1931. It 
DStaHof regarding Uio activities of tho 

n the enrolment of voters in tho registers under the new constitution 

iiie \Yoriang (^mmitteo has not issued any particular instruction, hut since it is 
..Congress may participate in the elections it is just as well tliat 
Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amongst the people 
Nothing will he lost ^ by such action on the 
I ^ovincial Committees and even if the Congress decides not to participate 
in the elections which appears to me unlikelv, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
elections take place. I find from newspapei-s that the Bombay 
Congress Conmittee has alieady taken steps in the direction [and is 
aTjing on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may wxll follow suit.” 

Benda Village Raid Cage 

senStioJlSda Vil1§e Riid^SS^°"° judgment on October 19 in tho 
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Agreeinp^ ^with the tmaniinons Tordict of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months’ and one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
to i'uu consecutively, Pto. John Burke to tvro years’ rigorous imprisonment to run 
consecutively^ and Pte. John Hancock and Pte/Albert Bates to IS months’ rigorous 
Jinpnsoninent each, for being memhers of an unlawfui assembly. 

Pte. George Thomas King who was charged with rioting and causing wiUul 
damage to property was found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment 

Pte. George Henry Arch bold, who was charged with rioting and arson, was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Ptes. James Howdall, George Swanson and Michael Joyce were charged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and murder. George Swanson was 
further charged with being armed with deadly weapons. Excepting Bowdall, all 
were unanimously hold to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons. Swanson was awarded three years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, Bowdall, who was unanimously declared 
guilty of murder, was sentenced to transportation of life. 

Pte. Earnest Thorpe was unanimously held not guilty, and acquitted. 

The facts of the case were that these soldiers of tlie King’s Regiment made an 
attack on village Benda near Jubbulpore as the result of which one villager named 
Bidhata died and several persons including women and children were injured. 
Following the confession of four approvers the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiment The police charge-sheet stated that the deceased Bidhata met with 
his deatli while attempting to rescue his daughter Fiyaria from the hands of the 
soldiers when he was knocked down by DowdalJ, beaten to death by Bowdall, Bryne, 
Swanson and others. The statements of the approvers in the case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of the raid and shocked the whole of India. 

Release of Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released on September o, 1935 on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Hehrii, the unexpired portion of his sentence being 
suspended. He left for Europe by air a few hours after his arrival at Allahabad from 
Almora jail. He issued the following statement to the Press before he left 

“On Monday morning, Spp. 2, 1 received a cablegram from Br. Steffen, who is in 
charge of the sanatorium in Baden well er, where my wife is under treatment, to the 
effect tliat my wife’s condition was critical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the Yiceroy of this. The same night the following message was conveyed 
to me : — 

“In riew of news received fi*om the doctor in Gexmmj of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s wife, the Governor-General m Council has decided^ to 
allow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wife, and for this purpose has suspended his sentence under section 401 of tho 
Criminal Procedure Code.’ 

I do not remember the wording of this section but in any event it ^ seemed that 
in view of the decision of the Govemor-General-in-Gouncil my imprisonment has 
automatically teminated for the present at least. I was further told tliat tliere were 
no conditions or restrictions but in the event of ' * ' T** before the date 

on whicii my sentence would have expired in the ■ .■ at is February, 

1936, I would have to return to prison. I express : . ■ ■ . of the courtesy 

extended to me by Government but several matters seemed^ to mo to require 
elucidation and in order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiries. In answer to these enquiries I was given the following message at about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any event, tliat is, if I returned earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

2. In Europe tliere would be no rostz'ictions on travel. 

8. As regards the few days intervening between the date of my release and tho 
date of my departuro from India by air there would be no restrictions on me. But 
tile Governor-General-in-Councii trusted to my honour not to make any political 
speeches during this period. 

. I left Almorn jail within half an hour of this message and came direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that tho burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to nish 
suddenly to the platform and presume to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
oagues or others. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after completing 
my sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast consequence as much of this has been. It would have been an 
impertinence on my part and unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without the fullest consultation witli them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it even harder for me to make tho necessary adjustment and tho 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill my mind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much else. It is my intention to proceed to Europe by air as soon as 
airangements can bo made and to join my wife there.” 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India observed a day of hartal in protest 
against the Viceroy’s certification of tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill and 
suspended their publication on September 27. The certified Bill has been passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law' of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councils 

Several Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of tho Government of 
India and passed the Cr. Law Amendment Bill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches. . . , xi • i 

The Assam Council passed tho Assam Cr. Law Amendment Bill in the third 
week of September last and the Government liavo notified that it will ho brought 
into operation from December next. „ 

TJie Bombay Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Pov^is Bill 
in the local Council, which was adopted by the present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark their protest against the 
measui'o. 

Rao Bahadur Kale in the course of his lengtliy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that “the Act would be arbitrarily used not only to crush violent movements but to 
suppress tho feelings of nationalism in the country.” 

In the process of its consideration by the Bomoay Council, tho Bill underwent some 
modification which were more or Jess oi an unRubstantial nature. . 

Next to Bombay, tho Punjab Council passed the second reading of tho Punjab Or. 
Law Amendment Bill on the 25th October last . 

The most noticeable feature of the debate in the Punjab Council was that 
those w’ho had supported tho Bill in 1932 opposed it vehemently on the ground that 
tho Government had misused tho special powers given to them during tho past couple 
of years. 

The fact of the local Councils passing these coercive hills in one shape or other 
that the various local Governments are acting with the common object or 
stilling all political life in the country. 

President’s Tamil Nad Tour 

^ Babu Rajondra Prasad, tho Congress President, was presented witli pnrses excccd- 
during his Tamil Nad tour. Ho travelled more than 1990 miles by car 
ana 813 miles by train. Twenty municipalities, three District Boards and twenty- 
eight Panchayets presented him with addresses. He addressed more than hunareci 
meetings in tho Province. 


Report of the Boread Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of tho Kaira district of Guj rat which has become famous through- 
out India due to the part taken by its bravo population in tho several __ 

Satyagraha. This Taluka was visited by Plague every year since 1932. Tho , 

by the epidemic and number of deaSis from it'inorcased from year to jea 
till the attention of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worivcr 
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in Gujrat was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which Sardar Yallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and per- 
functory methods of the Government Department of Public Health. The failure of the 
Government may he said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar Yallabhbhai and the devoted workers of Gujrat and its appi’e- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some “misunderstanding”, in the course of whicli 
ho made some remarks^ in disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers saying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to bo ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged experience of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Public Health Department.” 

The communique called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, was replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made by the Government 
against Congress workers provoked Sardar Yallabhbhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were snch that Sardar Yallabhbhai 
pointed out in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home 
Department, dated 2nd July, 1935, that he was advised by lawyers tliat some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government comm uni- 
ques. He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or in the alterna- 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence”. But the Government refused to take up the challenge. 
Sardar Yallabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
concerned to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
JEnquiry consisted of Shri D. N. Bahadur ji, Dr, M. D. D. Gilder, Dr, Pliiroz 
C. Bharucha and Shri Yaikunth L. Mehta as Secretary, whose report has just been 
published by the Plague Relief Committee, Borsad, 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquirj^ altliough tlieir co- 
operation was invited by the Committee. Referring to this non-cooperation of Govern- 
ment the report says it might be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 
exp arte ; but it states that such is not the case as most of the evidence had to bo 
taken fi-ora public records and from official communications between the Departments 
of Government and the District Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shown 
in the report tliat the charges made by Government in regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged imwilling- 
ness to co-operate with or their open discourtesy towards Government servants 
of the Public Health Department, were wholly unfounded and untenable. 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justified aU the charges 
made by Sardar Yallabhbhai against the Government, which may be suramai'ised 
as follows : — 

1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adeqnato 
preventive measures against the spread of tho epidemic although it was within their 
power to do so, 

2. The work of inoculation was woefully neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations. ^ 

4. No preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-epidemic periods 
although it was known that suchtmeasures were most effective to control the epidemic. 

5. Belated grant of Rs. 2,000' and its misuse. 

6. Doctoi^s of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 

plague patients. , 

7. Tho neglect by the anthonties of the village Yichhial from where there was no 

report before over u deaths had occui-red, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 
tlio village. , , 

8. The Mamlatdar of Borsad thought fit to stir himself in tho matter when there 
had been already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health could find timo to visit 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to bo scientific, but facts proved the 
contrary. 

11. No attempt having been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 immi- 
grants to Dorsad from a Plague-infected area, the infection started by tliem resulted in 
S 27 deaths. 

The medical members of tlie Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Phiroz 0. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENTS TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nnd 

The Congress President, Babu Eajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 19 til of October commencing witli the City of Madras, just after the A. L C. C. 
meeting. He visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand miles 
by train. The tour was completed on the 9th November, 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for hours to havo his darshan 
demonsti-ating thereby that the Congress message has peneti'ated even in the remotest 
parts of the country. 

The President addressed about 116 meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to address a large number! of wayside meetings which did not find a place in 
tlie published programmes. Twenty Municipal addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressess by 
various public bodies ^vere presented to the President during his tour. Most of tho 
addresses were in Hindi. The President was very much impressed by this and in 
almost every meeting he addressed, ho appealed to the people to leam Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another noteworthy feature of tho tour was tliat 
Mussalmans and Christians were throughout as enthusiastic in welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. The Congress President was also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Ilarijan uplift in the south. Tho Harijans themselves 
who met the President expressed satisfaction at tho work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

Tho Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a purse fund to be presented to tho 
President in the places he visited. Tho total amount of tho Purse fund came to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 and Jialf per cent has been sent to tlie A. I. G, 0. being 
the All India quota. 

The President was very much impressed by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day he finished the tour, he observed : 

“The nature of the purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
the masses. Nowhere did I get a purse of more than Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. In some 
places I got big bags of money containing all coppers ; I consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows tlie masses have responded to its call,” 

. In all district headquarters, w’orkers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave tliem advice as regards future w’ork. Another important feature of the tour 
was that students and ladies took part in largo numbers in the demonstrations and 
public meetings. The President took rest on the last day of liis tour in Tamil Nad 
at Annamalai university as the guest of Rt. Hon’blo Y. S. Sreenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Xerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of importance and oven some remote 
villages in those provinces. Tho length of country covered by the eastern and 
western^ districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
Except in half a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi w'hich 
were rendered into Telugu by a worker of tlie Dakshin Bliart Hindi Prachar Sablia. 
women mustered strong in all tlie public meetings. There were no separate meetings 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with ouo another 
to render honour to tho nation’s elect. 
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The collections during this tour were as follows : — 

Purse collections ... 20,1434-0 

Ear marhed amounts ... 14,934-0-0 


^ Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 
Travaucore State could not be included in the itinerary owing to want of time. He 
found the same enthusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with purses amounting to Rs. 4,205-14-5 for Congress work. 

Present Congress Programme 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad put forth a defence of the present Congress policy and programme which he 
regarded as tiie most practical under the present conditions. Referring to the critics of 
the programme he said that he could only give them, the assurance that those who 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

“I ask what is wrong in the Congress programme for achieving unity of the various 
communities which inhabit this land ? I ask what is wrong in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of our important items 
of work ? How can we expect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables in this very laud. These are problems which can com- 
mand our services. I do not understand why people should run down this programme. 
It is easy enough to create discontent: it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
built up ; mere creation of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country. The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confidence of all classes. 
Does any one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value in the struggle for freedom ? I regard it as the gi*eatest national 
asset which we have in our possession to-day, and I regard it as a great sin against 
the' country if any one wishes to destroy or to injure this prestige. I ask all friends 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this prestige, to increase it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it untouched. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. The Congress lias been working as your mouth-piece for 
winning freedom. If the Congress is strong it is because you have given it that 
strength.” 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said that unemployment among 
the masses in Indian villages was so acute that Government dared not take a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu- 
man laboui‘, but to provide work to the villagers in their own homes. He appealed to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity, 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{l^ovember^ December^ 1935) 

Economic Condition of Villages Round About Delhi 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed Ta village subcommittee^ which toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which tliey were 
labouring. The committee has now submitted its report^ which has brought to 
light the appalling condition of the village population within the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city. The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with tlm specific 
object of gaining an insight into the existing • economic and agricultnral 
conditions m the villages, collecting authentic imformation about the working 
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of file land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cesSj the failure ^ of crops 
and its effect on the rural population, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, niral indebtedness and other 
connected problems. 

The committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The result of their investigation is recorded in their report. 

Referring to the poverty of the village population tlie report says Uhat Indian 
politicians were accused of harping on the theme of this poverty of India as 
article of political belief. They were termed sentimental, and their argumente 
were regarded as fallacious. But it invited any impartial observer to^ visit 
any of these villages and compare its conditions not with the villages 

of advanced countries of tho West like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 

Greece and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 

conclusion could he reached than the conclusion of tho report itself. There could bo 
no two opinions on the picture of tho sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the province. He was living on the verge of economic ruin. This poverty and 
misery was not even stationery, it was on the increase. There was no trace of 
any rise in the standard of living of the village people notwithstanding ofHcial 
theorists and statisticians who were never tired of talking of such rise. Royal 

Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production. No effort had 

ever been made by the Local Government to develop the economic resources of 
these villages. On tho other hand, the committee found such conditions as tended 
to reduce the productivity of the people. 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and village industries and said that 
besides direct and indirect taxes the village peop le had to pay a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life. Only five small dispensaries wore maintained in tbo 
five Ilaquas of the province. Condition of roads was bad and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers were lacking. 

Enforcement of Cr. L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December, 18 ) tliat the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwith throughout British India. 

This bill had been twice rejected by tho Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed by the Council of State under tho 
recommendation of the Governor-General, 

Special Powers BUI in U. P. and the Punjab 

On the 39 th November 1935 the U. P.^ Legislative -Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division. The old Act enacted for a period of three years 
was shortly to expire. It was passed during the civil disobedience movement and was 
directed against the no-reut campaign. The present Act, in the absence of no-rent 
campaign in the province, -hasj been passed for a period of 5 years on the plea that 
there is a strong Socialist Party in the province which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars. Inspite of the Government pledge of not le-enacting the Bill, on the 
previous occasion, they re-enacted it for a longer period on plea of the Socialist bogey. 
A similar Bill in the Punjab Council was passed on the 18th of November 1935, the 
argument of the Government in this case was nearly the same. 

Punjab Cr. L. A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extraordinary issue of the Gazette, the Government of India 
extended the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to the province of Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could the address of the Chaiiman of the Reception Committee of the- Bengal 
Provincial Socialist party of Congressmen's inference held in the last week of 
September be regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by tho piovisions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act ?” 

The above question cropped up in connection with the case against Shri Gunada 
Mozumdar and Shri Atul Bose who were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the foimeris address as Chaii’man of Reception Committee witliout obtaining a declara- 
tion. The Chief Presidency Magisb-ate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe the leaflet in question as a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
news to any one. The speech itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
the mere printing of it did not involve violation of the “Press Emergency Powers- 
Act.” The Magistrate acquitted both the accused. 
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Six Months’ R. I. for a Speech 

Shri C. P. Subbiah, Congressman and Municipal Councillor of Coimbatore ^vas 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Address to the Kalitalai Taluq^ Conference, which the convicting Magistrate held to be 
objectionable. 

All India Liberal Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Federation was held on December 28-30, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hall at Nagpur with Shri Venkatarama Bhastri 
in the chair. The conference was marked by a general desire for concerted action 
specially in co-operation witli the Congress agamst the new reforms. The conference 
passed several resolutions. ^ The resolution while expressing its strong dissatisfac- 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could ^ not boycott ^ the^ new ^ constitution. The resolution expressed the 
desirability of all nationalist parties or groups acting together to secure from it 
whatever good it could yield to the country accelerating the reform of the constitu- 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would satisfy Indian opinion which would not approximate as nearly 
as may be to the constitution of the Dominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The^Federation recorded its strong protest against tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and tho several Provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the present year. 
They perpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taken by the ExecuUve 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinances "and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the public was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged their immediate repeal. 

Untouchability 

The Federation felt the profoundest sympathy for the Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as an “untouchable”. The 
Federation wished every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes, 

Indian States 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirmed its complete sympathy with the ' 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties and 
regretted that in the large maiority of States there was not as yet even the semblance 
of constitutional or representative government. It deplored the absence of any^ provi- 
sion for the election of the Status representatives in the future Federal Legislature 
and of any recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the^ States. The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person ana property, to freedom 9f the press and of associa- 
tion, and an independent judiciary as well as representative government as a prelimi- 
nary to full responsible government within the All India Federation. 

Indians Abroad 

A long resolution enumerating the various grievances of Indians abroad and con- 
demning the anti-Indian attitude of the white settlers in the colonies was also passed. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committee of the All India Trade Union Congress held its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. Tho annual meeting of tho National Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled at the same time and place. The two meetings 
were inspired by a desire at structural unity on some common basis. Some plans 
weio discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is hoped that something 
tangible will result from these efforts at unity of tlie two labour organisations. 

The All India Joint Labour Board also met at Nagpur in the last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for the solution of tho problems affecting the working classes and it was resolved 
that tho Joint Labour Board should meet the Congress Labour Sub-Committeo and 
the President of tho Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
C9-opoiation» 
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Socialist Parly Conference 

A conference of the Socialist Party "was held at Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the president of Shrimati Earaaladevi Chattopadhyaya. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the » Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impossible and suggested that in provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that would be a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
such would divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils 'for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voioing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses. 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to I form 
political alliances with other reactionary political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete ind^endence. 

Another resolution urged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend- 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wearing of khaadar for oifice-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent. 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Rs. 15 per month, free milk for the children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at State 'expenses. The Conference 
denounced tJie aggression of Italy and expressed sympathy with Abyssinia. It also 
denounced the present halting policy of the League of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatter ji Day to express sympathy with the Kakori prisoner on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of various disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

In ilEMoniAii 

Tlie untimely death of Maulana Arif Hasvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know his contribution to the w'ork of tlie Congi'ess in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to the cause of the country. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of the Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Shapurji Saklatwala has removed a great champion of the submerged 
and exploited classes all over the world. Ho was a stalwart among the communists 
outside Russia and was an active member of the British Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M. P. from the constituency of North Battersey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England, 


GOLDEN J:UB1LEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth year of its existence on De- 
cember 28, 1935. Under instruction from the Congress Working Committee the occa- 
sion was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. The decision 
of the "Working Committee was taken somewhat late, yet the spontaneous response 
from the public to the call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of the celebrations have shown the strength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
and^ completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Parliament of India. 

The programme of tlie Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
detail. Many localities, however, added to this local programme suited to local oircums- 
fauces and the inclinations of local workers. The item of illuminations was made op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment* Yet it was a great success wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arrangements to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely in their provincial centres but in the remotest 
villages. ^Ihaddar and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee melas were organised 
at a number of places including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Jorhat, 
MuzalYarnagar and Lucknow. In many places sports and games, kavi sammelans, 
mushairas and musical concerts were organised. In a number of places according to 
the old Indian custom the poor were either fed or alms were given to them. Child- 
rens* fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

To commemorate the occasion the A. I. 0. C. office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1885-1935, written by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Committee, and a series of Congress Golden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing us to-day. The series 
deal with the following subject 

1. Satyagraha— in Gandhiji’s own words. 

2. Village Industries and Reconstruction — by Bbaratan Kumarappa. 

3. Some Aspects of Khadi— by Gulzarilal Nanda. 

4. Rural Indebtedness in India— by Prof. K. P. S. Malani. 

5. The Public Debt of India— by j. C. Kumarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Policy. 

7. Public Services in !^dia— by Prof. K. T. Sbah. 

8. Defence of India : — Problem of Nationalization— by Nirod Chandra Chaudhury. 

9. Woman in India — by Rajkumari Amirt Kaur, and L. M. 

10. Indian Transport — by Dr. H. R. Soni, M. A., D. Sc., (London), 

11. To this was added literature published by various provincial and local Congress 
Committees dealing with the Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and the politico -economic problems of the country. 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to make the function a grand success. Hundreds of influential public bodies 
conveyed their felicitations and messages of goodwill on this auspicious and memorable 
occasion. As required by the programme settled by the Working Committee, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following message, which was 
read in public meetings throughout India : — 

“This day fifty years ago the National Congress met for tho first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could hardly be called elected representatives, 
but who were nevertheless time servants of the people of India. This Congress had 
the freedom of the people as its definite ^ goal, but ‘freedom* was an undefined word. 
It has now obtained a concrete shape ; it means Poorna Swaraj or complete indepen- 
dence ; it means control by the chosen representatives of India. It moans freedom 
not for one class or race or clan, but freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people. In order to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They must be legitimate and peaceful. These means have been^ know- 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920. In their most acute form they have included 
non-violent non-cop eration, and civil, i. e. non-violent resistance, under which- 
thousands of people, men and women, have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi charges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended. 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of India, and has branches covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas in the north to Kanya Kumari in the 
extreme south. Its present programmo includes membership in the legislatures, revival 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and hand- weaving,* promotion of useful village 
small indush'ies, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienic aspects, removal of untouchability, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peapnts, and improvement of their 
economic condition by tho revival of village industries. 

“The Congress tlius covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
tho adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masses, who have responded to the Congress call to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achievement. But this is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on our oars. The work yet to be accomplished is*' great and needs much patient toil, 
endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. 

“Let us bow down our heads to all those men, women and childron—kuown and 
unknown— who have laid down tlioir lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let us to-(iay also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with tlieir unremitting labour and 
sacrifice. 

“Thel^small seedling that was plantedjfifty years ago, has now grown into" a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this vast country, and has now blossomed in the 
sacrifices of countless men ^ and women. It is for those that are now loft behind to 
nourish the tree by their further services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India tho free and prosperous country that Nature intended her to ho. Let this 
he a day of remembrance and of renewing our resolve to win Poorna Swaraj, which, 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our birth right” 


Living Ex’PrcsidcnU 

The following is a list of the living eX'-Presidents 



Nahe 

Tear 

Place 

1. 

Sir Dinshaw YTaohha 

1901 

Calcutta 

2. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

1909 

Lahore 



1918 

Delhi 

3. 

Syt. C. Yijiaraghhavachariar 

1920 

Nagpur 

4. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

1923 

Delhi (special) 

5. 

Mahatma M. K. Gandhi 

1924 

Belgaum 

6. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1925 

Cawmpore 

7. 

Syt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

1926 

Gauhati 

8. 

M, A. Ansari 

1927 

Madras 

9. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

1929 

Lahore 

10. 

Sardar Yallabhbbai Patel 

1931 

Karachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the Congress met for the first time in 1885. and Bombay 
made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee. It secured for the celebrations 
the Hall of the Gokuldas Telpal Pathshala, Gowalia Tank and the large open space near 
it where the first Congress had been held. A Swadeshi exhibition of. articles of Indian 
manufacture was held and opened by Sir 0. Y. Raman. A separate exhibition of Khadi 
and village industries W’as also organised and opened by tho Congress President on the 
27th December. Both these exhibitions attracted a very large number oi visitors. 

Visit to Sir Dinsbaw Wacba 

On tho 27th Babu Rajendra Prasad accompanied by Rlrs. Naidu and Acharya Kri* 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the oldest living ex-p resident of the Con- 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owing to his aid ago and illness was physically unable ^ to move. 
All that the party could therefore do was to have his darshan and make their pranams 
as he was resting in his sick room in the afternoon. 

Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on tho 28th morning announced 
the day, and the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced programme. “Prabhat Pheris” started ifrom various parts of the 
city and woke up the citizens with their music. The various parties after wending 
their way through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathshala, 
Gowalia Tank where tho first Congress session was held in 1885. A hundred feel 
high flag-staff was erected here for the lioisting of the national fla^. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Mrs. Sarojini NaidUj Sardar Yallabhbbai Patel, Shri K. F. Nariman, the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Syt. J. B. Knpalani and other loaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated flag-post area, and at the sroko of eight the Congress President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made great sacrifices and 
oven lost their lives in trying to protect the National Flag and affirmed that tho Con- 
gress would protect the honour of tlie flag at all costs. The singing of “Bande Mata- 
ram” brought the function to a close. 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

The iiayeilinff ceremony of the marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now decorates the front wall of the 
Goculdas Pathsala was performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Naida 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all shades of political opinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the 1 casion were relayed by loud speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidu pre iding said 

“To-day marks an ej ch in the histo^ of the nation which mast move every 
Indian’s heart with priuo and pleasure. I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this histone occasiou. It is the chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National Congress should have been ^ asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built up the Indian National Ck)ngress, which is the sj’^mbol of India’s invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 
us articulate. In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the first seed of the harvest which we are about to reap. Let us honour 
those men who were the standard bearers of India’s freedom ?” 

Pandit Malaviya in the course of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achieved its goal said : — “I look at it from a different view-point, ^ In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to be ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with to-day’s conditions. You will then see what the Indian 
National Congress has really achieved. It -may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something of which every Indian ought to be proud." 

Shri M. S, Aney, Sir G. Pradhan, Maulana Shaukat Ali^ Dr. Gilder, Shri K. 
Natarajan, Sj. Jamnadas Mehta, Sj. R. K, Bakhale, and Miss Maniben Nara also 
offered their felicitations to the Congress. 

The inscription on the marble tablet reads as follows : — 

“In this historic hall on the 28th December, 1885, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of the Indian National Congress, which during these fifty years 
has been built up stone by stone, tier by tier by the faith and devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as the pledge and symbol of their invin- 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee". 

In the afternoon a large procession led by Shri K. P. Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidan and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 
mammoth public meeting was held presided over by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President. Besides Babu Rajendra Prasd, the meeting was addressed 
by Sardar Patel and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

On the 29 til December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Cougess House 
in which about 1,000 people including 500 Harijans participated. 

Martyr#’ Day 

The 2Ist of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day. 

Sardai* Vallabhbhai Patel, Srimati Sarojini Naidu, Acliarya Knpalani, and Byt. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs. 

Special Meetings 

Separate meetings of women, students and labourers addressed by the leaders pre- 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
cert, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Suburbs of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in all the suburbs of Bom- 
bay. The leaders assembled in Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
tho suburbs. 
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ProvinciQi Celebrations 

The Golden Jubilee of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all, the pro- 
■vinces with great enthusiasm. Though the offieial programme was only for one day 
the 28th of December, in many of the provinces the celebrations were oontinuea for 
several days extending in some cases to a week. ^ 

The universal and uniform celebrations of the 28th of December ^ were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Prabhat Pheris, the volunteers 
carr\dng national flags marched through all the principal streets and roads waking tue 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous music. Tliousands of people came to 
pav homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
performed between 8 and 8. 30 a. m. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 


The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. The bazars, streets and roads in many places had flags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings. In the afternoon^ the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Here they were headed 
by decorated elephants there by camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro- 
cession was led by women-ghorsawars. At several places photos of the great leaders 
carried in decorated carriages and cars or on elephants headed the processions. These 
were followed by men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured sarees of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all places unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of “jais” to the different leaders marked tlie route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according to the instructions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together. At 
such functions invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congi’a- 
tulating it were made. 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big. The President’s message was 
read with due solemnity and heard with rapt attention. Speeches by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers were made on the achievements of the 
Congress during the last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unprecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
the near future. In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to tlie ^ Congress were passed. Some meetings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent, liVTiere there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great- sacrifice of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 

The oUier programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave them opportunity to meet and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Students’ day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were Organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the school children. Kavi Sammelans were held whore poets entertained the audience 
with recitations ^ of their compositions. At Friti-Bliojans at various places many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and Harijans all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
atliletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajan mandalis were organised. In • Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
mandalis Garba parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations. 


In manv places the celebration included special meetings of labourers and Eisans. 
A special dav for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
raised and tablets fixed in CJongress buildings, in commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, CawnporO and several other places certificates 
were given to eminent public workers for tlie meritorious service rendered to the 
nations cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities presented 
a gay bnght appearance with thousands of hvinkling lights on the night of the 28th. 
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At Ifadriis along with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
Jeauer, the grand old man of Madras, Sfiri Vhayraghavachari, the oldest linng er- 
president of the Congress after Sir Dinshaw Wacha^ was celebrated. An address was 
presented to him eulogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 years 
to his motherland. 

Khadi, Village Industries and Swadeslxi Exhibitions were held all over the country, 
^ngress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost. In Earnatak 40, OR) copies of a brief history of the Congress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fair size recoining the 
history of the Congress in the Province, Some districts, tahsils, and cities issued 
similar histones of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spirit of the function and conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, ^ndeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and South, East ana w est all over India it was a day of uni- 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the great hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere. VTe 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The Ail India Congress Committee 

Madras — 17th. & 18th. October 1935 


The question of the acceptance or non-acceptance of office under the Refoims 
was the main subject considered by the All India Congress Committee, which mot 
at the “Congress House”, Madras on the 17th. October 1935. 

The first item on the agenda .was confirmation of the minutes of the last meeting 
at "Wardlia in July-August 1935. Acharya Kripalani pointed out that the minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mchar AH (Bombay), speaking in English, suggested that the agenda of the 
meetings of the Committee should be made available to members sufficiently ahead of 
the meeting. He stated that the agenda for the day had been placed in^ their hands 
only that morning and it was very difficult for members ^ coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with the items of business. 

Mr. Jarnnalal Ba]aj remarked that he thought that tJie convention was that those 
who knew Hindi or tJrdu should speak in either of the two Jan^uj^es. 

Stoami Govindanand ; Then why is the agenda printed m English c 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that we did not have it in TT!i. n 

The President \ As far as possible we must conduct our pr.j : i:i 1 m=‘ h. But 

as a concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a discussion m that lan- 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the proc^dmgs m English. 

KeWding the point raised by Mr, Mehar Ali, Babu Rajendra Prasad stated that as 
far as possible they would try to make the agenda available to members .sufficiently 
.early. The difficulty in the present case was in- getting at the members individually. 
He would certainly ‘bear tlie suggestion in mind. 


Rules of Procedure 

The rules of procedure approved by the V^orking Committee were then placed be- 
fore the meeting for consideration. i Trr ? • 

The following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee : 

- 1. The A. I. C. C. may be summoned by the President or ttie Working Secretary 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the working 
Committee. ^ ' 

34 
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2 The notice of a meeting of the A. I. 0. C. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the Ze pt meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum- 

T^e'president^and the Secretanes shall be the sole judges of the occasion for 

n““SlA^!T!5.1hTmefionajoi^ reguisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisibon shall specify the pa- 
nose for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of A. 1. C. O. At such meefang 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. ^ „ -i, , 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the forking Committee shall 

have the claim of priority. , j v 4.1 « 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settiea by tue 

Presiden^.^ forking Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have been given by the members of the A, 1. O. 0., other than those 
of the Working Committee. 1. ,, , j t • 

8 . The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determinea 

9. * Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 

before the meeting. ^ , ^ 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speaker 

moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate. , , ^ ^ 

11. Resignation from the A. T. G. G. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of tho members on the A. 1. C. C. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. 0. 0., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily bo decided 
by the Tribunal apnointed in accordance with Article XI, h, of the Constitution. It 
will be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, h. 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
\ or of any Congress t'oramittee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 

\ rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

t 18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
\ shall be referred to the A. I C. C. except through tho Provincial Committee concerned. 
\ Where a Provincial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
A. I C. C. the aggrieved person or committee shall be entitled to approach the 
Resident for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
reoresentation. The President may, after considering the said representation, 
Pass'^nch order as he may think fit. The Provincial Committee will thereupon be 
to carry out the Older of the President ^ 

19. ' An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provincial 
uin^es^ Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision. 

l''he AVorking Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
person or persons to decide them. The decision of the AYorking Committee, 
Pierson or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

(Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
business for the meetings of the Committee would be commu- 
ut Icust thirty days before tho meeting and amendments 
^ ten days before the meeting. 

me amendmtmts wore duly seconded. A discussion followed. 

jnore'^tha’n present it was castomary for tbe office to give 

possible to e ve n should he said, bo realised that it would nof be 

possible to give a lOionth’s nobce and if the office should bo bound by such a rule, 
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tlio result perliaps would be that emergency provisions would be used, “We are 
Imng m rather interesting times” he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 

fame we may start the movement and it will become impossible for the office 
^ W'e always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 

not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 
previous information. Generally^ most of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee is seized of them. Therefore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always he 
made known to the members^ But to adopt the amendment would result in several 
practical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
known to members long before the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would be drawn up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in this direction. He would repeat the answer he had 
^ven. to Mr. Meherally and say that they would strive their best to make the 
agenda available to members individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 


Stcami Govindanand suggested that a rule might he incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in. 

The President held a brief consultation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the A. I. 0. 0* 
shall be circulated along with the notice convening the meeting.” 

Mr Oosavi willing to accept it, in substitutiou of the amendment which 
he has proposed ?” the President enquired, 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi entered a protest against the procedure. “If the 'W'orklng 
Committee is of opinion that the All-India Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, tho 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

Srimathi iCamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jubbulpore. 

The President: In spite of ‘all that you have said, I have not followed you. It has 
not been suggested by any of us that tho All-India Oongess Committee is not competent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon. I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee fecommends to the A. I. C. ,C. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notice of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of tho 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and ^ that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. I. C. C.. to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before tho Provincial and Distxdct Congress Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. C, 

Mr, Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. F. Nariman was moving tho 

amendment. ^ ^ ^ t. t • 

Acharya Kripalani : How can he move rt, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it ? 

Mr. Yusuf Meheralhj continuing said that there was widespread feeling 

among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 

S olitics was desirable and necessary, it should be a democratic centralisation and 
lat tho Working Committee should not always work from the top, but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and District Congress Committees might 
also he known all over the country. ^ ^ , ,, , . 

Mr. A. Kalestcara Rao said that ha liked to second ime amendment. It was 

a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 
rejected the suggestion. 

Mr, Qadgil ; “Because it is good, 
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Mr. Kalesware Rao, continuiDg, said that it was necessary' that opportunity 
should be given to various Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest tomes for discussion bv tho Congress Of course, tbo Subjects Cfommittee 
of the Congress would meet, but that would only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress. 

Mr, Saiyamurii said that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution. 
Was it contemplated, he asked, that unless the Provincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress^ 
they could not come up for consideration and would lapse for want of adeq[uato noticet' 
Then, what about private members* rights ? According to the Constitution, the Sub- 
jects Committee, which was the A. I. 0. 0., had the light ‘to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open session of the CoDgi‘ess, which meant that very often they 
had two days* notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, whicli the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. I. C. C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to the various Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, should ho forwarded to the A. I. 
C. O. This, Mr. Satyamurti thought, was not a very healthy convention. Eo had at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure.^ There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, which Provincial and 
District Congress Committees had not considered in advance* Concluding, Mr. Satya- 
murti said that the resolution under discussion would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defect had been apparent 
in the working of the present rules, and he, therefore, appealed to the mover of ^0 
resolution to withdraw it, failing wuich, he would appeal to his colleagues to reject it. 


Mr, OaMl : We want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President As a member of the M^orking Committee, Mr. Nariman accepts 
the view of the ‘Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

Stcami Ooviyidanandji : So far as I know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of the Congress, and these resolutions are always cir- 
culated to the A, I. C. 0. members. I fern that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it the A. I. C. C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Therefore, I appeal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule imder Article 9 clause B *which 
stated that the A. I. 0. 0. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. Paiiahhi Seetharamiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the Constitution. 

The President stated that the resolution in effect resh’icted the right of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Mr, Yusuf Mekerally smd that the word “ordinarily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr, Jatramdas Voulatrain said that the constitution as now framed, provided that 
the various Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendalions be- 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitunons, providing that 
before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the Dishict Committees, receive opinions Eom them and send tliem to 
the A, I. O. C. after consideration. The resolution before the meeting was re^ly an 
mendment of the Constitution.^ It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
^ of flooding District Congress Committees with the recommendations 01 

other Distnct Congress Committees. 

t GfldpiV said that the oMect of tlie mover of the resolution was that there 
Buould be enough time for the Working Committee and the A. I, 0. 0. to know the 
opimons of the various Provincial Committees, It was neither too much nor too little 
4 ? ? weeks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 

tuat tne suggestion made in the resolution might bo kept in view and followeu. 

Acharya Kripalani : If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to circulate any 
of its resolntious it can. Can it^not ? 

don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
particular Provincial Congress Committee ? 
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Acharya Kripalani : You want your weight to he added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Kripalani^ proceoding, said that the procedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution womd make them mere post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

Sioami Qovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Yiswanathan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the Secretary of the A. I, 0. C. gave publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President : Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I. O. 0. ? 

Mr. Visioanathan said that the publication of the -resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss similar subjects. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally said that the General Secretary should bo proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Kripalani : I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Mr. Sardul Singh's amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for Die myment of return inter-class fare and tonga ex- 
penses to the members of the A. I. 0. C. by the Provincial Congress Committees and 
the Reception 'Committee of the Congress formed for the time being. 

Acharya Kripalani said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the Heception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where a vacancy arose in the 
A. 1. C, C. membership of any province, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of tlie person next to the one standing last among those elected. 

Swami Qovmdanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies. 

The President pointed out that the amendment would lead^ to difficulties in cases 
where a member resigned on account of differences : 0 f opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, where it might be advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. The rules were then approved. 

Burma and the Congress 

The President next introduced the subject of Burma. 

^^Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing” he began. 
“Oiu* friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr. Dadachanjo had given notice of a resolution, which tne ^Working 
^Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghare Khan.” 

The President next read the resolution adopted by the lYorking Committee ; — 

‘^The forking Committee assures the Burma members of the A. 1. C. C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 
Congress will continue to watch with sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and in view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Barmans to continue to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr, Dadachanji then made the following statement : 

“We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on tlie 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the Working Committee assured ns that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
tliat it would surely continue to do so. They,^ however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which wo had given notice. In 
the circumstances, and in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on the 
subiect, wo have agreed to withdraw our resolution.” 

Mr. Dadachanjo requested the Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
resolution. The resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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Acceptance of Office 
Acharya Kripalani then placed before the House the following resoluGon of tte 
W^orking tJonunittee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offices under 

the Keforms : , . , , , , , * it. 

“Considering the long interval of time that is hound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the unoertaintjr of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of ofHoe at this stage and therefore it aiiirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Ward ha on the subject. A.t the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.’^ 

In moving the resolution, Acharya Kripalani said : 

“I have very little to say in recommending this resolution for the adoption of tiie 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in Wardlia by the Worbng 
Committee. We for some time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices under the present constitution. A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon ns which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature. As our old resolutions stand, we 
are precluded from accepting offices under the piesent constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office^ acceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by implication under the new constitution, 

“There is a volume of opinion in the country, as you know, that these offices may 
he accepted in order to implement our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire in any Congress quarter to accept offices in order to work 
the constitution. There are yet otners of our friends who think that acceptance of 
office would amount to working the constitution, 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of time^ between 
tbo new elections to the Provincial Councils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it is premature at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the other. Such was the resolution it passed at Wardlia. It also 
placed a kind of ban upon itself. It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or non-acceptance. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or upon any other people. No ^ ban was 
intended to be placed upon any person excepting the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people giving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another. Ordinary courtesy requires that we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the proper time comes. We hold rightly t^t this is 
not the proper time, as I said, because there is much time before the elections in ^e 
provinces under Oie new constitution will come about Also, we think that if we give 
our opinion at this stage it would be impolitic and injurious. These are our views 
and you have also discussed the subject. It has been be^fore you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one* other word, 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of the Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 
it must be removed by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A. I. C. O. 
does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before the new constitution in tho pro- 
vinces is put into working order. There is absolutely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to the Congress. 

“Therefore we say that this subject may bo discussed by the Congress and in the 
moantimo we formulate no opinion about it 

“With these few words, I place this resolution for your acceptance.” 

Mr. K Kariman seconded the resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T, Visiconatham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Hripalani had moved was no 
^solution. ^ Ho had only placed an ‘office note, an endorsement of the Working 
Committee on resolutions which might have been moved bv others at tho meeting. 
There was no substance in the resolution. When a proposition was seriously put 
lorward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but charac- 
terising xt as premature. Was it sympathy wi& 3?thiopia ? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from' the League? It was premature. _Vas it the subject of Indian 
States ? It was promatare. The Working Committee itself was a premamre tnmg. 
(L#aiighter). He would have welcomed a definite lead from the /Working Committee 
instead of’the present motion. He suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
he taken up and the motion of the Working Committee be moved as an amendment 
thereto. Tue Working Committee had published their resolution in the press Jong 
before it had been circulated to the members ; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also snfficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss it He would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 

S referred to stay away, because there was absolutely no business to bo transacted 
ere. “This is a burning question, especially in Madras, as some people would like 
to put it,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming wonld see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country.” 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

Mr, Visicanatham ; It has not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down, then. 

J)r, P, Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have g^ven notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion ? 

Afr. S, Satyamurti expressed his view that it was open to the House to reject the 
mohon. Then the whole question would come before the House. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments, 

Mr, A, Kalesvoara Rao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a pcsi- 
“ tive motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

^ Mr, V, Qadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : ^ It wonld not be relevant. The President then stated : 

'As the question has been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of. I have decided that Mr. T. Prakasam’s motion may be 
treated as an amendment. The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out, then the others will come up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it,” 

Dr, Pattahki Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-oflacial resolutions be blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : We shall see about it to-morrow. 


Acharya Kripalani : They will be ruled out of order, if and when the House has 
voted on the resolution and amend ment.'J 

Mr. A, Kaleswar Rao : It is premature to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter). 

Mr, T, Prakasam n03d moved ; 

^ ‘^That the question relating to acceptance of office under the Eeforms Act he taken 
into considerafaon by the A. L C. 0. and such decision as may be arrived at be re- 
commended to the Congress,” 

Mr. Prakasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution • and 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee should 
have pat forward their resolution in that form. It was extraordinary because of what 
^d happened since the lifting of the Congress ban on Council-entry, on the netition 
by Dr, Ansari, Mr. Bidban Roy and Mr. S. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi. 

“mat w.^ the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within the jail walls hnq 
^ddenly become silent He says he can wait until the session of the Congress' m 7 
Didhan Boy who was so enthusiastic m the petition has left the field : and so also Dr 
M. A. Ansari. ’ ^ 

Mr. Oovindanand : Hid they send a petition for acceptance of office? 

Mr. Prakasam i They did express their opinion. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Prahasam closelr examined tlie reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for postponement of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. Ha contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war? (A voice : Yes)._ The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon, what was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was^ not going to affect thorn, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and ^ there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war hreahing out. Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished, 

Mr, Qovindanand : It is a matter of opinion, 

Mr. Prahasam ; I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing, Mr. Prahasam referred to the fight which the Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. They had allowed things to 
drift, with the resnlt that instead of a constitution which ought to have ^ been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 600 pages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apart from another. That was the direct result of the policy of drift. Even . 
fo-d^ on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the TVork- 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now. Thoy ought to 
keep the country in suspense for si.^ months until the Congress met Let them say, 
“Eeject offices/’ if that was the proper course. 

it was wrong to say that it was now prematura' to decide the question, Mr. 
Prahasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
much at alt having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to he done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to which Mr. Satyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards w^ere to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rich anti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in certain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

don’t care two brass farthings for offices/’ Mr. Frakasam warmed up. ‘‘Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and yon do not give it. IfThat do you expect them to do ? \Vhat 
do yon expect the workers in the districts to do ?” 

Mr. Frakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity. Thoy must prevent the mischief sought to be created 
by the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a big Congress 
Party composed of representatives of all communities, Muslims and Ilarijans, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was ono way of solving the communal question. At 
least up to that point they could go. Ho had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached tliereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decide the question now. 
■Wbat stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on tlie statute Book. 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changedi. It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to tlio 
Committees npn-co-operated. ‘W'as there any justification for taking up such a position ? t 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first interview given at Otacamund, saw noRiing wrong in 
Conmssmen serving on the^ Committee. But in a later interview, ho placed a ban 
on them. So much so, their case went by default. All tho mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislature was cut up, hut they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did thoy hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural consequonco. Mahatmaji recently 
cme out with a statement that ‘council country’ was tho ‘Congress Dharma’ at present. 
Was mo Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It was, 
meroioro, essential that the Working Committee in tho light of happenings sinco tho 
Waioha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to their country. 
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‘‘You (tlie TYorking Committee) are banking ajmarently on the vote of the Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observed, “It is Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Council entry, before the Government of India Pill was passed into law* Many con- 
ferences were held and so many resolutions were passed in the Tamil district. In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr, C, Raraalinga Reddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices. Now the President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, declares that he 
can afford to wait, (Laughter), 

Mr. Satyamurti : Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr. PraJcasarn : TYhat do yon gain by such waiting ? You prepared the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a harry. It is practically a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes, 

Mr. Satyamurti : What have Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantulu and Bulusu Samha- 
morti declared ? 

Mr. Prakasam : I do not mind it ; nor Dr. Pattahhi’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committee. Concluding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduct public 
business in a manner which would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
this critical time. The subject was one on which the House should take a decision and 
which should not be left to the Congress. 

Mr. A, Kalestvara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. He said that 
there ^ was no question of prestige involved in differing from the decision of the 
Working Committee. The A. I. 0. 0. ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country which was so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day ? 

A Yoice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kalesicara Rao : How long are yon going to be nervous ? 

The President : The limit is set in the resolution, 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next, 

^ Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to bo afraid to face the country 
witli your decision ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kalestcara Rao pointed out there was no jnstificahle ground for 
believing that the elections would not come off in November next year or soon there- 
after. It was practically certain elections were not going to be further postxioned. 

Mr. Satyamurti : Question. 

Mr. Ka)esicara Rao : I (mestion tlie view expressed by some that election would 
not come off until after the "Budget of 1937. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it would leafl to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. 

“If you merely give liberty to the country to discuss the question, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and the country. It would lead to 
undesirable controversy and range the pro-office- wallahs and anti-office- wallahs in 
warring camps.” 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3. p. m. 

Tlie president placed before the House the resolution of the Working Committee and 
' Mr. T. Prakasam' s amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

For some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak ? 

Dr. Sitara^nayya : Everybody is waiting for a fuller House I (Loughter). Why 
not Swami Govindanand begin ? His loud voice will attract tliose outside the liall I 
The President waited for anotlier five minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

The President remarked, “Nobody seems to be willing to speak I” 

Dr, P. Siiaramayya : Will you be so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam be read out to the House. We shall form our ideas about it ! 

A member ; Why, it has been done already I 
Dr. Sitaramayya : Something must ho done. 

The President : The amendment is, “that the question relating to acceptance of 
office under the Reforms Act be taken into consideration by the A. I. C. C. and such 
decision as may bo arrived at be recommended to the Congress.” 

Mr, N, F. Oadgil : Is it in order ? It is a direct negation of the proposiHon 
moved by Mr. Kripalani. 

35 
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The President : I was myself doubtful about it But I allowed it to bp moved as 
an amendment because in this case tliero is that last clause which savs that the recom- 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congress. Therefore, I allowed it. After all, a 

vote has to be taken one way or the other. . 

Mr. Oosavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 

^^The President : It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-com- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion. 

Mr. N, K Gadgit supporting the motion of Mj. Kripalani, said ho did so for 
quite different reasons tlian those mentioned in tlie motion. It appeared to him that 
the impression went abroad that the question would not come up for discussion at this 
meeting of the A, 1. C. O. Further, the interview given by the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Further, every body felt that in Madras tbe dice 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of ofGce and when it was stated that the question 
would not come up here, many people who otherwise would have atrended this meet- 
ing, stayed away. He tlioiight it fair to them that the proposition now moved by tlie 
S^retary of the Working Committee should bo accepted. Bo far as his own province 
was concerned, he felt that everything was in a state of drift. It would be desirable 
that they should be given time to take tlie view of the masses who really counted. 
The question of Brahmin and Hon -Brahmin, ho was sorry to confess, was in existence 
in his province and he felt that unless they accepted office, tlie Congress would have 
no majority in tlie Bombay Presidency. 

Continuing, Mr. Qadgil said that personally he held the view it would he dangerous 
to accept offices under the new Constitution, In any case, he said, there would be 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress and the elections, to prepare the ground 
and establish contact witli the masses. If a decision was not taken now, he said, it 
might lead to confusion for a time, but it would ultimately help to make line of advance 
visible. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti made atu4mpassioned apneal for support to the Working Com- 
mittee resolution. am supposed to be the villain of the piece in this, shall 1 say, 
drama of acceptance or non-acceptance of office’^ Mr, Satyamurti began. ‘‘I plead 
guilty to that charge. I happened to bo the villain of tlie piece when the Council-entry 
programme was on the horizon. I am aware of the curses which fell on our devoted 
beaus. I ‘live in the hope that such curses would prove to be blessings.” 

Mr. Satyamurti said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for tlio time being, 
so long as the cause they were advocating was just. He had ^learnt the lesson from 
Mahatma Gandlii that a person seeking to serve his country ought not to be afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Gadgil had remarked tliat the dice was loaded in Madras. Whether 
tbe dice was loaded or not, ho would say with all emphasis that they did not w^ant 
to play tbe game beio. It would bo played at Lucknow, Let not ^tbe charge be made 
that in Madras they played the game witii loaded dice, 

Proceeding, Mr, Satyamurti said tliat the mover and tlie seconder of the amend- 
ment bad not paid sufficient attention to the resolution of the Working Committee. 
The resolution gave full freedom for discussion of this vital question! What it depre- 
cated, (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it. After all, so lloug as they had 
tbe right to discuss the question it seemed to him that the resolutionV was quite satis- 
^cto^. He was one of those who thought tliat tlio logical sequence of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mcatalil^ which bad come to stay iu tbe Congi*ess, 
was the acceptonce of positions of responsibility, unless tbe Congress, by a positive re- 
solution, prohibited it — as it did in tbe case of the Swaraj Party prograname. Bo knew 
his esteemed friends of the Woiking Committee took tlie other view. iU'or practical 
purposes, however, the diferenco in view point did not count mucli, becairse in Luck- 
now the Congress would consider the whole question da novo and come to ip decision 
Without being bound down by previous commitments one way or tho other, > 

hir. Satyamurti then went on to say that Mr. Prakasam had made sotIclq good- 
humoured jokes at his expense. |pr. rattabbi ; At my expense also). Ho Tbanted to 
tell^ him that there w^as a method in his (speaker's) madness. If he preferred to rO" 
mam silent to-day and bad remained silent during the past six months, and fif he pre- 
ferred to suppoit the Working Committee Resolution, he 'would assure Mr. f Prakasam 
1 i 1 ® other fnends that his views on tho office acceptance question) remained 
believed tliat the time was with them and wivn fever be 
the ultimate decision of tbe Congress, the masses would stand by ^em. He ] tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu through and through and he knew how the masses felt, and what 
they wanted the Congress to do. 

^Supposing ’’ he said, “in tlie Lucknow Congress, the view that he represented was 
not accepted, he would not bo sorry, not because he would consider such a decision to 
be right, but becauso they woidd have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question.” 

“My own feeling is that on this matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
be content with a bare majority. Whatever programme is decided on, it will not have 
any practical value, unless wo have an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be- 
hind it. To get a snatch vote will not be consistent with the high purpose in view. 
I, therefore, prefer to wait so that I may carry witli mo an overwhelming majority of 
Congress opinion in favour of acceptance of omces,” 

Last night tlie leading Indian paper in Lfadras and one of the leading papers in 
Jndia, “The Hindu”, WTOte a leading article “Lift the Ban” to wiiich I feel lam bound 
to give an answer. 1 personally feel that if there were a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing the question of actually deciding ‘to accept or not to 
accept” offices to Lucknow, it will not make in piactical politics any difference from 
the resolution now placed oefore us by the Working Committee. Sardar Yallabhbhai 
Patel has token the view that tlie ban " on office continues. But I humbly and firmly 
differ. From the point of view of practical politics, the whole question may be 
discussed from now and decided at Lucknow on its merits.^ Therefore it does seem 
to me that the point of view which “The Hindu” urges is practically met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely, the grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to the Lucknow Congress. 

There was one point which Mr. Prakasam made which also I must answer. This 
discussion will cause heat, he said. But may I put it to him that a decision now 
one way or tho other will cause more heat ? Neither the party w’hich believes in 
acceptance of office nor the party which believes in non-acceptance is going to take 
the decision of this Committee as tho last word on the subject. It will be a direct 
encouiagement to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only chance of deciding the question more or 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for us not to decide this question 
but to carrj’’ on a discussion and to decide it at Lucknow when, I know, if it is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, even the minority will be tempted to acquiesce 
in it.” 

Concluding, Mr. Satj^amnrti said : “Personally it seems to mo that the highest 
interests of the country may be served by our agreeing to postpone the decision to 
tho Lucknow Congress, carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. I want to strike only on one pei*sonal note, i propose to continue my silence 
for some weeks longer. I want to watch the reactions to this debate and this decision 
on tho country. Let people say what they like. I shall open my mouth on 1st 
December, when the election of delegates and of the President takes place. It is too 
much to ask my colleagues here and elsewhere to remember if some of ns advocated 
acceptance of office, we are doing it with any motive ? Public life would become 
impossible, if every moment of our lives we are attributing motives to the aciions of 
others. I plead for tolerance, charity and understanding, and I ask you to remember 
that we do not compete witli others and we do not conflict witii others in their 
desire to break this Constitution and bring the goal of Purna Swaraj very near 
achievement. From that point of view, I liope the discussion will be carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. If I have no doubt we shall come to the^ right conclusion at 
Lucknow. May God grant us tolerance, charity and understanding to carry on our 
work. I support the motion of tlie *WorkiDg Committee.” 

Mr. T. Visxvanaihan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway. 

Sicami Qovindanand said that while he agreed with the resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate. He endorsed tho appeal of the previous spe^ors 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent views. 

Mr. Jai Prahash Narain said that tho present meeting of the A. I. G. 0. was not 
fully representative and it would not be fair to take a decision on such a momentous 
.question at this meeting. 
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Mr. J. Daulairam said that the meeting -was just as well attended as any qfter 
previous roeeting of the A» 1. C* C. bud been uud it wus not fair to cbaructenso it ns 
nnrepresentutive. 

Mr. Kripalani spoko in suport of the motion. „ , u ^ i n 

Mr. Kripculani said that it was not merely necessary ^ tliat they should take the 
correct decision but that, they should take it at Iho right time. The Congress was a party 
of direct action ; and the need .for taking decisions at the psychological moment was 
great. If they were to succeed as a party of direct action they should be capful ana 
deliberate in all these vital matters oi tactics.^ He therefore appealed to tho House to 
accept tho proposition of the Working Committee. 

The proposition was then put to vote. Mi’. Prakasam’s amendment was lost only d 
voting for and about 20 against. The main proposition of the Working Conimittee was 
passed, only two dissenting. The Working Committee’s resolution was carried. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel next moved tlio resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding tho Congress attitudo towards Indian States. It ran as follows : — 

“Although tho policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been ‘defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of ^ the people of 
of the States to get a fuller declaration of Congress policy. ^ The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of tho Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States, 

“Tho Indian National Congress recognises that the people in tho Indian States have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of British India. ^ It has accord- 
ingly declared itself in favour of establishment of representative responsible government 
in the States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to establish such 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental^ rights of citizen- 
ship, like freedom of person^ speech, association and the Press to their people, but has 
also pledged to the States’ people its sympathy and support in their Ic^timate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full rosponsiblo government. ^ By that declara- 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that even in their own interests the Prin- 
ces will be well advised to establish at tho earliest possible moment full^ roponsible 
government within their States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 
their people. 

‘It should bo understood however that the responsibility and tho burden of cariy- 
ing on that stniggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States people 
themselves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly iniluenco upon the Stales 
and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power under 
existing circumstances although the people of India whether imder tho British, tho 
Princes or any other power are geogi*aphicaily and historically one and indivisible. In 
tho heat of controversy tho limitatioii of the Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy will defeat the common purpose. 

‘‘With regard to the impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the Government 
of India Bill which deals with tho relation of the Indian States to tlie Indian Pedoxa- 
tion. ^ The Congress has more than onco categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an expression of tlie will 
of tho neoplo of India and has insisted on a constitution to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of the scheme in any particular 
part To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to^ assure the people of tho States that tho 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to buy tlie support 

lA Princes. From its inception tno Congress has stood uneq^uivocally for tho 
riglits of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict with their true 
interests.” 

speaking in Hindi, explained tho position of tho Working Committee and 
Saul Uiat^e Congiess had all these years declined to interfere in the affairs of Indian 
states. From time to time statements had been made on the subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
Nvardha, after* deep consideration of all aspects of the Question, the Working Commit- 
tee took up a certain attitudo. He would place before them the declaration then made 
adoption. It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress in regard 
1 fiacstvon. If any one of them intended to make a substantial chaoge in it it 
couia be done only at the next session of the Congress. A decision on the question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress, This was a ^^^h 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should be made only at the 
Congress Session. , ^ 

Mr. Deshpande, seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was y^'rong 
to suggest that the Congress and the "Working Comniitteo were indifferent to the 
interests of Indian States subjects. The interests of Indians, wherever they lived, were 
a matter of great concern to the Congress. But the Con^oss felt, while they could not 
directly interfere in State affairs, that whatever beneficent results were achieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions iu the States also. ^ The best 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands of the Congress ipstead of 
piaying into Ihe hands of persons who raised false cries of Congress being indiffe^nt 
to tlie interests of States’ subject with the ulterior object of weakening it. The 
Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of a 
constructive nature in their States, Ho appealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themselves. The sympathy and good-will of the Congress 
would always bo with them. 

Mr. Yusuf Aleherolly moved a number of amendments. 

The first was to add the word ‘‘mainly” after the word^ “fall” in the sentence : 
“It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and the buremn of 
carrying on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States 
people themselves. 

The second amendment was to add the following at the end of the same sentence : 
“who as local people would primarily be responsible for conducting any moyement, 
just as the 'local people whether in any State or any province of British India 
would bo primarily responsible for conducting any movements in their respective 
local areas. _ , , . i 

The third amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “can’ , in the 
sentence : “The Congress can exorcise moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible.” 

Another amendment was to change the next sentence as follows : “The Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on the struggle for freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under the existing circumstances.” 

Mr. Meherally also moved to omit the following j “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat the common purpose.” 

The last amendment of Mr. Meherally was to have the following inserted in the 
resolution in substitution of the last paragraph : 

“'W'itli regard to the future constitution of India, the Congress wishes to assure 
the people of the States that (a) in the Constituent Assembly when it conies to be 
formed the States* people will be given representation on the same basis as the 
people of British India, and tliat (b) in case or until the Constituent Assembly is 
not formed, it will not accept a Federal Constitution which does not embody in 
itself elementary rights of citizenship for the States’ people, which does not provide 
for the protection of those rights by the Federal Court in case of encroachments 
thereon and which does not give right of popular representation to the States’ 
people in the Federal Legislatures, which is othervdse not acceptable to the States 
people. Further, it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests, iu order to buy the 
support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, in conflict with 
their true interests.” 

Mr. Meherally said tliat his amendments were not moved in any spirit of carping 
criticism, nor were they intended to make any violent change in the policy of tlio 
Congress. !ffis motions merely sought to clarify that policy. Ho went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to the Committee to understand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He said it was their duty at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the peoples of Indian States.^ Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those people. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had remarked that States’ people were the real untouchables. 
Th(w had no rights ; they had only duties. 

The President : Is there any seconder ? 

Srimaii Kamaladevi sprang up to second it. 

^ptain Avadhesh (Rewa State) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr, Patel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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sttbiects. He was conMont that tlio "Working Convmittee and the CpnCTOss leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhulabhai^ Desai croat^ alarm 
the States’ subjects and doubts as to tlio attitude ^ the Congress. He. therefore, 
considered it necessary and advisable that tlie Congress should clearly stato its 
position In reference to States’ subjects. Further, it should consider wnat us 
attitude should bo in regard to tho carrying on of its constructive work in tiio 
States^ especially in cases where States’ auUiorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of btates 

wished to know the sonso of tlio House as to liow long they woaM 
sit. Ho said that some of tho non-offioial yesohitions tabled for discussion the nest 
day had been covered by tbo resolutions adopted that day. omd tho House jjkd 

to stop at that stage— it was, ho pointed out, nearly 7 p.m, — and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on tho understanding that the rest of the ^ay would bo 
for non-official items other than those already covered ? 
non-official day had to be allotted and it was for tliem to 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several members : No, wc should close tomorrow. 

Mr. J. Kaleswara Rao : If, after tomorrow’s discussion, thero arc still non- 
offioial items left over, we may sit tho day after. ^ ^ i l -r 

The President : 1 think tho suggestion which I made is quite fair ; but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : "Wo should also think of your stato of health, wo see you 
ai'c not well. ^ 

The President ; I would much rather you do not take that into consideration 
at all. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But, we must Moreover, wo have a big tour programme 
for you. 

Tho President : Would you like to rise now, meet again to-morrow to resume 
tho discussion and sit at one stretch to finish tho business ? 

Tho House expressed itself in favour of tho suggestion and tho President then 
adjourned the meeting. 


Umler ^tho rules, one 
consider his suggestlou 


Second Day — Madras — 18th« October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. VallabJiai Patels on the question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day, 

Mr. Syed Razhni (Ajmere) said that it would be extremely inad visible for tho 
Congress to decide to interfere in tlie affairs of Indian State subjects. There was 
perhaps no Indian State, of which it could bo said that tho subjects were freo from 
difficulties and if tho Congress should decide now* to- interfere directly on their behalf 
it would lead to numerous practical difficulties and complications. 

Bardar Gopal Singh (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said that in his opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution was not tlio right one for 
them to take. To say that the Congress would exorcise ‘^friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abyssinia in her 
struggle witli Italy — it could be but empty and unsubstantial. Was not India as much 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as tihat of British Indians ? They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote the mutual ties. In many States high-handed 
action was being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance. 

^ The speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he said, had occurred 
m a Punjab State, when the President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States, 

^ Mr. Gopal Singh said he bowed to tlie ruling. Bo only wished to point out that 
m some States, the subjects wore unable to live in safety of person and property, 
ineir self-respect was often endangered. His request would bo tliat any decision the 
Lommittee might come to should oo reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
the Question. 

KamaladevU in supporting tho amendments, said that after the speech 
ot Hr. ^eherallyy tliere ^ was no further persuation necessary to bo convinced as to 
j -it ^d the imperative need for,. the Congress taking a clear and deCnito 
to ^ tho caiTying on of nationalist' work in Indian States, Not- 
wiinstanaing its profession, the Congress had been taking an indifferent attitude when 
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it came to the qaestlou o£ actual work. It tried to give the impression that the old 

policy of non-interference in Indian States was still in existence. If the Congress 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared activelp to help 

the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thought that the Congress was 

not really serious about winning complete independence. It could not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National c;ongress, if it left out of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not fight shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States. She did not see any difference 
between the struggle in British India and the ^ struggle in the Indian States. She 

thought they were more than convinced that Indian Princes were the obvious allies 

of British Iinperialisra. '\\^hen the British first came into India, the feudal order as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition. 

But it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should be 

bolstered up in order that they might serve as pillars of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they fight shy of participating actively in the struggle 
which concerned people in the Indian States ? 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States wore not burdened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the problem of Indian States’ people was mucli 
easier. Foreign domination was ^ero in Indian States. Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism. But, apart from that, lot 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in the Indian States was 
muzzled — one could not convene even a public meeting or conference ; thank God, 
that was siSl possible in British India.— They declaimed against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of the restrictions it imposed on the citizens and the Press 
in particular. But the condition in Indian States, was much worse. The subjects 
of Indian States were, she said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, could not ignore the 
mfllions of people living under much worse disabilities thau the people of British 
India. She hoped the Congress would come out courageously and boldly declare its 
decision to come forward and help in the struggle to be carried on in Indian States. 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could be convened when they did not create the neces- 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen- 
tatives also on it as part of one and indivisible India. There was no use merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were certainly ma king artificial 
distinctions and barriers. The resolution of the 'W'orking Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it' came to nothing . In case a serious situation iarose in any State and 
the subjects appealed for help of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at the most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympatny. It seemed to be the work of 'somo 
wonderful lawyer.’ 

Tlie President : “There are unfortunately many on the IVorking Committee, who 
were lawyers.” 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : “It is that she is bemoaning !” 

Continuing, Srimaii Eavialadevi said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian States. It was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government under the monarchical form inside the States. These 
States had openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
by the States during the Civil Disobedience movement. There was no doubt that 
Indian States stood most definitely against any democratic or mass movement. 

Tlie Congress resolution was an appeal to nobody. They might just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to grant their subjects responsible government. She would therefore plead with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would still 
be au advance on the present attitude of the Congress, It was witlx some difiidenco 
and liesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee. Bat they 
had obstinately decided and made up tlieir minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to tlie A. I. 0. C. to enable the Congress to make at ^ least the modest 
advance suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
ence would become sheer mockery. 

The resolution, said Srimati Kamaladevi, also seemedito be an expression oLhelpless- 
ness and importance on the part of tho Congress. This helplessness had been colour- 
’ ing their imagination far too much and far too long. Simply because they did not 
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acliiovo all they wished, or independence ovor-night tlirongh the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the entliusiasm, strength and coarago that led to 
tiie launching of tlie movement was now gone. Let not the Working (Committee create 
this kind of nelpless feeling. It was very bad psychology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything, h'or an organisation working^ for 
freedom of the country, anytliing and cverytlung ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the tJongress to assist the States* subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimura demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not bo a force of ono section enjoying privileges and tlie 
other living in the old dark feudal age. 

Mr. N, K Oadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Moherally. He said tliat some 
fatality seemed to dog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr, Bhulabhai Desai in Mysore. He would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made. It Jiad created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Wardha was obliged to issue a statement, which the 
A. L C. 0. was now asked to endorse. Wlicn that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from tlie position which was taken up at JubbuJporo. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed. At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Meherally, who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadharrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel would be suflicient to persuade Mr, Meharally to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Resolution except to the last To-day, ho 
said, they wore not asldng the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action ; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance. They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government A little more generosity and good-will to tliem would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from tlio masses in the Indian 
States. 

Mr, R. Narasimham said that the Committee would be doing a real injustice to 
the States’ people, it it went back on the earlier assurance. He reguested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they wore 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, wliy they should leave out 
the States’ people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope that the Princes would be 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by tlio 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government, The Working Committee resolution 
showed that tlie Congress existed for the British India and merely patronised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the whole country. Lot 
'them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism thoraim The best way of fighting 
sociidism was to iucorporato most of its principles into the Congress constitution 
and programme. 

llr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a large majority. 

Sardar Vallabhhhai PateL replying to the debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jubbnlpore at their last meeting, ho was sura that 
that gentleman would not have made the speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that ho could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any struggle that had been carried on 
in anv Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. How was the omission interpreted by tlio 
conduct of Working Committee since tliat change was effected, for it was really' from 
the conduct of tlie Congress executive that the interpretation should bo made ? Ho 
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could not recollect one single instance in which the Congress had interfered with 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 
your lip sympathy or moral pressiu^e.’ His answer would be : ‘Well, if you do not 
value it, I am not anxious to give it ; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out’ The Working Committee was the executive responsible for tlie 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their stre^th. It might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. But who was to decide the import 
of ‘mainly’ or ‘largely’. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a large burden for a time 
pd at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support them and participate 
in the struggle : what should they do ? It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi- 
tions were far worse than they could mention. But was not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than the disease ? Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not he able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden. Ho appealed to the House to 
realise me responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After referring to the negotiations carried on by representatives of States witli 
Congress leaders, the Working Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The CJongress had strength at one 
time ; but even at that time, they were cautious. Could they now afford to be less 
so ? The resolution, it was complained, ^!was drafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to intei^ret them. 
The resolution was of a nature that in drafting it dvery word used should be most 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent ; there might 
even he devils among them, he did not know. He Iniew none of them and had no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. But he could tell them that he was 
interested in the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps than anyone else. 

He would also tell them that Gandhiji was himself the native of an Indian State. 
Ho was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in this matter. 
Indian States people’s organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him. 

Ho knew that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that in two or three years there would be no Indian Stote on the map of 
India. Well, if he was so sure, wliy then, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was three years compared to tlie 150 they had waited ? (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt called upon to make a change, certainly they would also find the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no^ hurry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Gadgil bad said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 

He put it plainly at Jubbulpore that the resolution was one for which everybody 
wovud readily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but the Congress 
would be put to difficulties. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they were themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Vallablibbai said be had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the ^ Congress 
and the Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles in the Indian States 
by certain people who would not themselves start the struggle or do the work. Ho 
could not understand this mentality. Every week he had seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling on Congressmen to explain why tliey did not do 
in the States what they were doing in British India. It was these that would vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who liad no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them but the 

36 
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CoDgi'ess. The Congress tos certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude, / 

Ml-. Vallabhbhai said he had experience of struggles in Indian States. There 
were many practical difliouUies in carrying them on. Tliere were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselv'os did not desire their interference, let alone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 
states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
born m an Indian State. AVnen they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a coui'so of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 

They wore assured at Jubbalpore, ho said, that the resolution tlien put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or can-y on 
struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution eacli in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten. Ho would ask them 
whether they thought they wore as strong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at the time wlien they were strong ? WJiy thou think of a change now, 
when they know they were not quite so strong ? Let them not, realising their own 
limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fuifil. As the Congress organisation gathers strengtli in Britfsh India, its strength 
would bo reflected in the Indian States also. They -knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Truce peeiod. Then the Princes tliought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress Avorkers could cerfaiuly exercise friendly aud 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why ? Was it not because the Congres.s organisation was 
Aveak and not because of* any change of policy ? To-day, they would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance they had put into the resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? And, besides, Avho knows the leaders of to-d^ay might not bo the 
leaders of to-morrow I It had stood for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, After air\ said Mr, Yallabhbhai, “who is tlie Congress ? You are the 
Congress and therefore to commit the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in wliich a proportionate representation is to be 
provided foi\ is neither wise nor in tlie interests of the people Avhom you want to 
serve.” If British India were free, States people would automatical be free. If to- 
day, or soon, British India Avero offered freedom, there would be people Avho would 
certainly accept it. When British India was a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to such 
and such a detail of the future,” it Avould not be wise. Let them not think that 
because the AYorking Committee brought forward a proposition, it should bo consi- 
dered with a little suspicion. They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the reflex of the Congress and in it would be reflected the strength or Aveaknoss 
of the Congress. ^ AVhen they charged the resolution of the Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, tliey meant that it did not reflect their own opinion.*It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody’s opinion : the general sense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate them ; on the other hand that should 
make them pause and reflect. If in spite of all he had said, tliey thought they 
should jecept the amendment, let them ; but he would suggest that it would be best 
to adopt the resolution moved by him on behalf of the Congress executive. 


Pkesident’s Statement 

Tlie President before proceeding to put the motions to vote made the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

“The position of the ^-esldent of the Congress,” ho said, “is peculiar. Ho is not 
only the opeaker of the House but he is supposed also to be the executive head of 
tne organisation for the time being. As such, his is the responsibility to give effect 
^ the pohcies and to the resolutions wliich are passed by the A I. O. C., the 
1 Working Committee. It is because I feel that responsibility that 

LnSInl words to what has been said by Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel in } 

resolSion? attitude Avhich the Working Committee has adopted on tin's 
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“I may tell you that at "Wardha and again here in Madras, ^ve considered the 
statement which we issued at Wardha in great detail for several hours. It is per- 
fectly true that every world of it has been carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not fully 
considered and weighed before they* were uttered. We gave the same 
careful consideration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr. 
Meherally because we had notice of it. Also, because, w'e were aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ Peojjle’s Conference. After giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Congress 
and even more of the people of the States that we should after giving our fullest 
consideration to it, wo felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Con- 
gress and even more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state- 
ment which we had issued. I will give you one or two instances which have occurred 
within recent times. 

‘Won know that for several years some little constructive work is being attempted 
in several of the States. In some places, we have got the support of the States also 
to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with difficulties. We have 
not so far,^ as has been correctly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any po^*'* '■ of the States. But in some places 'where something 

has been ■ ■ ■ inst the States, but something in furtherance of the 

Congress * ■ from anything done against the States themselves, 

there also we have experienced difficulties. Many of these difficulties 
were related to the House by Mr Avadhesh because he has experienced 
them himself. Kecently we have had two instances of what may ho 
considered high-handed action in two States. In Sakkur State, we read 
reports of firing and all kinds of zoolum perpetrated there. Recently we read some- 
thmg similar, if not worse, about Loharu. The way in which we proceeded to deal 
with these matters ought to serve as some indication of tlie way in which we propose 
to work in future. In the case of Sakkur, we did not pass any formal resolution, 
although we were approached and asked about it ; nor did I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement about the happenings there. That does not indicate *that 
we were not in touch with the happenings there or that we were unacquainted with what 
had occurred.. We felt that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people 'who had actually to suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to be the better course, of approaching the authorities in an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some influence there. I may tell you 
that our efforts have not gone in vain. Things are progressing and we hope that 
things will be settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who are dead cannot be brought back to life ; the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now. But so far as the future is concerned, we hope we shall be able 
to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all. In the case of^ Loharu, a 
similar attempt was made, hut there, I regret to say, we have absolutely failed. There 
has been aosolutoly no approach or indication of anything in the nature of a 
settlement. 

“I have given yo*: those two recent instances, but there are otlier instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I did not have to deal with the matter myself, some of^ vrfiich 
succeeded and others did not. But, if wo had gone about the business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees and going into the matter as if it was 
something we were entitled to look into, condemn, take action against, pos- 
sibly the littlo we were able to achieve would not have been achieved. It is really 
what we feel we can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing better conditions 
for the people of the States that acnated this resolution of the Working Committee. 
Ijet no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
the Working Committee is anxious to placate tlie Princes. 

“Many of us have had nothing to do with any of the States or Princes. Many of 
us have not been face to face witli a single Prince, much less have had any jcind 
of connection or dealings with them. Therefore, what actuates us is not any over- 
flowing love for the Princes or anything in the nature of extra, unjustified regard for 
their interests, but it is in the interests of the people of the States and the desire to 
m^e their conditions somewhat better than they are which actuates the Working 
Committee in the policy which it follows and which it now places before you for 
your acceptance. 
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“I ask you (o have that attitude of mind in regard to this question. It is imdoubtedly 
true that if wo can have a perfectly democratic constitution in tho States, conditions 
will be infinitely superior to what they are at present. There can bo no question about 
that As the statement itself says wo have the same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this Douse or outside this House. But, wejiavo to recog- 
nise facts. Wo Jiavo to recognise our limitations. We have to recognise tho limita- 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, we have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call, moderately, all that I cau plead is that you should give us credit for the best in- 
tentions in favour of the States. There is absolutely no desire on the ^ part of any 
member of the Working Committee to stick to office. I think it is unjust and im- 
charitable to suggest, (as was svmgested, 1 regret vto say, by one of the members) 
that wo are trying to stick to office some how or other, ancf that someday wo shall 
be driven out. I assiu’e you on behalf of the members of the Working Committee that 
there is not one amongst them who would stick to his office for one single second 
longer than ho is wanted by this House or tho Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stick to office for one single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want us. I do not think you do not want us. On tho contrary, I believe you want us ; 
not because there is anything partioulai* in us, but because you think that we are able to 
give you the services that you want. In bringing forward this resolution, we have 
tried to place before you the view point which we ^think should bo adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as we conceive it to bo. If you really think that wo 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said by Sardar Tallabhbhai Patel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and you can move any resolution you like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution then, certainly, that will become the 
policy of the Congress, and that will be carried out by whosoever is then in 
charge of the E-veoutivo of the Congress. But, while you want us to remain 
here, I ask you and I beg "Of you not to place us m a position where wo 
find it difficult to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the statement before I put this resolu- 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstand us. There is no question of holding out any threat. 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as we bid you to veto. 
There is no suggestion^ that you shoula not exercise your own judgment. You are all 
here to exercise your independent judgment on every question that comes before you 
and I ask you to exercise that jud^ent, as we have exercised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours was incorrect, certainly, by all means 
throw our resolution out. In that case you will give us the freedom also to stick to 
our judgment which wo consider to be the right one in the interests of tlie people 
of tho States, 

One thing more I would like to say before I put the question. I do not think it 
will be right to put to vole Mr. Moheraily’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of the Working Committee is conceived witli a certain objective and with 
that obieotive in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. We have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if wo accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Mohorally, wo would bo creating a hotch-potc^ which 
will bo neither Mr. Meberally's nor the Working Committee’s child 1 I would, 
therefore, put tho amendment on bloc because tho amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in view.” 

Ihe amendment of Mr. Ueherally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against Tho orginial proposition of the Working Committeo was 
next put to tho House and declared carried. 34 members voting for if and 2 against it 

Members’ Resolutions 

Tho President next announced that the resolutions of members would be taken up 
for^nsideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot 

The first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T, Praka$am. 

41 . Prakasam, however, intimated tho President tliat he did not desire to move 
The resolutions were by leave rrithdrawn. They were as follows : 

Inat the power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
tno provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confii'ma- 
tion by the Parliamentary Board.” 

That Madras Citj’' be constituted into a separate province,” 

^uncii-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
ana an All-India Farhamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the 0)imcil 
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programme, and no party organisation can • carry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national forces, and running the party candidates to the different legislatures and 
conducting party business without a strong party fund, it is resolved that— 

(a) (1) A Central Fund be started by the All-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds be started by the Provincial Congress "Committees 

(h) and that tho control and administration of the funds be subject to the rules 
and regulations that would be framed by tho All-India Parliamentary Board ” 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr. B, Narasvnham relating to tho 
Shahidganj Mosq^ue affair, but he preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr. B. Narasimham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Meerut divi- 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambala division in the Punjab. 

. Mr. NarasUiiham had just read his resolution, when the President^ intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article lY (c) of the Congress Constitution which 
provided that “tho “W'orking Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the 
Provincial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a new Province 
or assign to a Province districts from anottier Province as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province,” tho 'W'orking Committee could not act without consulting the 
Provincial Congress Committees which were concerned in the regrouping of tho 
provinces.^ The 'Working Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
tlieir opinion, decide as to what action should be taken. In view of that tho President 
suggested that the resolution might not he pressed. The resolution was by leave 
withdrawn. 

Delimination Proposals 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr. Prakasam^ as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. The resolution was as follows : — 

‘^That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified by the Provincial Governments be examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the £ing-in- Council for getting tho necessary 
changes made by them. 

Air. Prakasam^ not desiring to move it, the Resolution was deemed to have been 
withdravm. 


Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced that Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flag was the next in the order of tlie balloted resolutions. 

Mr. Kales tear a Rao : ‘'Is it mature or premature for discussion 

The President : “There is nothing immature or premature about it. You can ^o 
ahead. But tho design of tho present flag* was passed at a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931.” 

tiirdar Vallahhhhai Patel observed that any resolution for a change in the form 
of the would lead to an undesirable controversy. If any change was necessary, it 
was tho Congress that should determine it. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : “I do not move the resolution.” 

The resolution ran thus : » , , , , i , 

“That the plough and Chai*ka should be printed on all the flags, medals and labels 
that will he issued at the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar SardtU Singh next moved ; “In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved that Indian Congress Houses 
bo established in foreign countries, wherever possible, to undo the eril. The Working 
Committee of the A. 1. 0. C, he authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardxd Singh^ speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw tho 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their fin^ces and other re- 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad. They ^veut to tho length of saying that Indians ^ were half-naked, nnciviJised 
and were ignorant of even tlio primary principles of hygiene. 

“So tliis is tho most proper time.” said that Sardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting tho programme for constructive work, to devoto attention to this very im- 
portant item for tiie advancement of India’s cause. Friends of India^ were no doubt 
striving outside to e.xplain, as far as possible. India’s position and its demands, but 
there being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to tliem, it was 
necessary that at tliis stage, the members of tlio Working Committee and other Con- 
gress leaders should devoto their attention to formulating some sort of a schemo for 
combating the evil. Ho had met some Congress loaders who told him that foreign pro- 
paganda would not at ail help India’s causo. But he would submit that CzekosTovakia, 
Poland and Ireland achieved their independence, partly though ^ not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for them the 
moral support of other nations. Recently China, by sheer propaganda, got tho support 
of tho League of Nations in spite of the best efforts of Japan against it.” 

Proceeding, the Sardar stated that not only the^ dominated nations, but at the pre- 
sent day even tiioso powers which boasted of their rule all over the world were 
spending a Jot over foreign propaganda. Tho Prince of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Society, in doing propaganda on ^ behalf of the English 
nation. The speaker failed to imderstand why the Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not take any steps in the direction. Ho understood 
that in former years the Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not be continued for lack of pimer men. It was now possible to make arrangements 
for it He asked the Working Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following 

(a) Articles and news of the Congress should bo written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should be at least one well -equipped library in some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could be made by all those who are interested in India, 
(c) Indians should be induced to attend every international Congress, (d) books about 
India should be published in different languages of^Europe and America, (e) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad and deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re- 
gular pationago should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. 

Mr, B. Narasimham seconded tho resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to bo indifferent. Early action should be taken to consider suoh 
propaganda. The Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con- 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of the urgent need for counter- 
propaganda. He quoted in particular the opinion of Mr, Vithalbhai Patel and Babu 
Subash Chandra Bose in support. 

The President then made a statement pointing out that the Working Commiteo 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulatlou to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a scheme, it would be considered. 

At the instance of Mr. Jairarndas Doulatram, the mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:— 


‘‘In view of the anti -Indian propaganda by tho Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, tho Working Committee be authorised to take such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo tlie evil.” ^ 

Mr. intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 

a resolution. The Working Committee had always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was necessary. It would be something if the resolution asked 
tho Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they had 
done BO far. 

Mr. A, KaJesicara Bao supported the resolution, 

Tho resolution as amended was put to the House and carried ncm con. 

The business before tho House, the President announced, was now over. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad^ in a few concluding words, thanked tho A. I. C. 0. 
for the expeditious manner in which they transacted tlio business and ^thanked Madras 
handsomely for making tho stay of tne members of tlie Working Committee and 
I* C. C. “so comfortable and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather.” 

Tho meeting then concluded. 



The National Liberal Federation 


17th. Session — Nagpur — 28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Address 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federation commenced on the 28th. 
December, 1935 in the Victoria Technical Institute Hall, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Clumanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jehangin Kir. C. Y. Chintamani, the 
lion. AG\ P. N. Sapru. Mr. Surendra Natli Verma, Mr. J. tN. Basu, Prof. Roy, Mr. 
A. V. Thaldcar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr, E. Yinayat Rao, Air. Ramraurthi Sastri, Mr. 
U. C.^ Gopal hlenon, Pandit H. N. Kunzm (President). Mr. T. R. Yenkatram Sastri 
(President-elect), Dr. Rhare, president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri. 

In the course of welcome speech Sir M. F. Joslii-^ Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said: — 

Dnring the last 12 months a staunch Local Liberal, Dewan Bahadur Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place. Another m’eat Joss to 
our rants and of national importance" is that of Mr. G. K. Devadhar, anotlier 
staunch Liberal of all India famo whose one steadfast resolve in life was to die 
working for the uplift of his country. Whatever our Josses, we have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag flying with the one object to see this 
country a free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this country is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied in a statute of the British Parliament. The criticism of the 
Liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against tJie new enactment 
in the various stages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that our criticism was candid and pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party in India, not excluding the Congress itself. 
The progressive parties in this coimti-y are faced with two alternatives — to work 
the new reforms for what they are worth by sending into the Councils our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in the direction of our desired goal, or to 
remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such men as like 
to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of tho Nation, It will he the province of the President of this year's session of oar 
Federation to expound the position and give the party a lead to act in a manner best 
calculated to advance the national interests. I must not trench on his sphere. 
Personally, I should never think of standing on tlie platform of deliberate wTCckiug. 

Another matter on which the President might profitably give us a lead is the 
question of the present position of the Liberal party vis-a-vis tlie otJier political 

E arties in tlie country. In these provinces and perhaps in other provinces, the 
liberal Party to-day *is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few critics who describe the Liberal par^ in India being in as moribund a 
condition as the Liberal party in England. It is true tliat the Government of the 
country have done all they could to sap the influence of the Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in t!io constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a large number of poJitically-minded persons in this country 
into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at‘ any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, CJommunists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster, ^ 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of tho country, and a great deal of political 
importance will, in tho near future, naturally attach to Uie people who will enter tho 
(Douncils and deal with provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir C^owasji Jeliangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is rather due to his personal influence 
and his being a man of integrity and cbaracter than to his status as a party represen- 
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tative. He may succeed \vliatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as such will be elected to the Councils and get a chance to serve their country 
or promote its interests. In these provinces Liberals who survive as party ^ men are 
physically incompetent to challenge an elect ion -and there is scarcely an accession of now 
blood in the party whicli can fight an election or has the financial support to attonapt 
it. Even our own descendants are in the opposite camp. Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds are made available, no Liberal can suc- 
ceed in tliese provinces and the other political parties in tlio province will naturally 
get an advantage against representatives of such a party. They may not find us suEfi- 
ciently strong oven to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sano 
and sober men, nor by the fact that otlier methods tried in the country have failed 
and the people of this country are now brought back to the self-same methods that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement. The Liberal Party’s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures 5 and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter. 

Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paying tributes to the departed leaders like Mr, L. A. Govindaragava Aiyar 
and Mr. G. K, Devadhar, Mr. 7’. i?, ren^atarama Sastrij felicitated the Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee. He said : 

“'Wliile wo are meeting liere, there will take place all over India widespread rejoic- 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth j^ear of its life. 
Most of us once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if wo have recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, great trials, great successes marked the 
thirty-five years during which aU that was patriotic, all that was employed in the ser- 
vice of the nation, was gathered under the one banner of the Indian National Con- 
gress. We may justly claim that the work accomplished, while we were , still undi- 
vided. was in the highest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered effort, te the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue our own methods, differing from those of the 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the two organisations have, no doubt, diverged widely. But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a deep affinity of aim ? They 
and we alike are pledged ^ to the winning of India’s right toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. Wo are colleagues in effort and brethren in service and 
wo gladly extend to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes in -the full 
trust that, moving along different paths where wo must, and treading the same 
paths together when we may, wo shall one day achieve the freedom and the glory 
of our common motherland.” 

Mr. Sasiri then traced tlie history of the Government of . India from the 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 

•‘During all this eight years’ travail over the framing of this now Constitution 
for India, continued Mr. Sastri, “our leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered their criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of tho Act. During these eight years, the self-interest of Englishmen 
has^ been roused to opposition and a diehara section oponly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a cnisade against all concessions to *Indian demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these Conforenccs soon 
reduced their influence and claim to considoration. Ignoring oven the just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group, 

Doimaox Status 

“Our deniand from the very beginning was an Act conferring on India 
^omimon Status with such reservations and safeguards for a definite period of 
transition ^ may be deemed necessaiw — which reservations and safeguardss should 
^tomatically dis^appcar at tho end -of that period. How is this demand dcglt 
with in tho Act{? 

say, at tho very beginning that my mind is not occupied with tho question 
^yiietuer at any time we shall have the power tO'SCcedo from the Commonwealth or 
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Dot. Our partjf have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who ^oke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself th*e goal, while the possibility of such separa- 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.’* 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recogmsing Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastri. is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 
understand the Ac^ it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as lar as 
the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominiou Status ever being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States, as apart from the 
Governor-General, is intended for all time to be a bar in the way of the Indian States 
becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration in so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outside the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it. At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States come fully into the Federa- 
tion. We shall in due course be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can ever attain. At present, neither His 
Majes^’s Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly the limitations on tho 
dominionhood that India will ever be able to attain. Such a discussion will bring 
into question the recently made declaration of the Viceroy with tlie consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime Minister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is the reason why they refuse to 
declare in specific terms that the goal of India is Dominion Status. 

“Co-opehattve Ihperiaiism” 

“In the meanwhile, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in ihe present Conservative Ministry of England. 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Cost Lecture at the University College 
of Nottingham, a fall report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
He took for his theme “India : Retrospect and Prospect”. The Secretary of State liad 
been in India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion. He 
has been generally known to bo not unfriendly to tho Indian cause. In tins lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history as 
ho thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards the 
Government of India Act just passed. The Act is claimed to be “an .outstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new conception of Co-onorafive Imperia- 
lism which came into existence when the old colonies of the British Empire became 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cularly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian historyj ho said : “we 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of tho time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly deGned on tlie horizon— the goal, that 
is to say, of a vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 
Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 
milfions or something like one-fifth of tho population of the earth.” In the closing 
passage, reference is made to India “taking a place in tho organism vrhich will he 
the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”— which organism includes, 
apparentiy, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of State and his 
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colleagues are masters of fine and suggestive language. "We cannot always understand 
the full implications of their subtle words chosen to express nice shades of meaning. 

Outside the CoiiuoH-WEALiH 

«At first sight it would seem some gain that a Conservative Se^etary of State 
should speak of dominionhood as the goal of India, after party had steamly 
ignored the demand that that should be explicitly stated m the Parliamentary Statete 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operauve 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Cominon- 
wemth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of tlie Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealtli. 
Imperialism is Supplied by India, which will become not a member of the Cordon- 
wealth but only a self-govermng dominion “within the ^framework of the British 

^°^?it^riiay be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperimistic 
politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full dominionhood for 
India, we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding ^ character 
of an authorised declaration by the Yiceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minid^* ^ind 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement in the course of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar conditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the^ Act will be made responsible for dominion- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point. 

“As I have already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodicallnquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for. We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi- 
sion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped m the 
present Act, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either in 
the shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty’s Order in Council. Nothing is to he 
done in India. Even if^ on any matter, the legislature in India is unanimous, oven 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order in Conncil. There are 
no provisions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a further stage 
without the assistance of British Jegjslative macliinery. Rigorous scrutiny is being 
devised for Orders in Council to be issued under the Government of India Act. 

Indieect Election 

“Of the Pederal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of us were never 
enamoured of it. Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them. And even the Preamble to the Act of 1919 refer- 
red only to the centre and the provinces. Though the idea of a federation of all India 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote future and central responsibility was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1930 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance^ from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in the provisions of the Act.” Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : 

“Is this indirect election to be forever because of the size of India ? If the elec- 
tion 18 to be made direct at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
1 1 1 than they are at present ? ‘W'hom do these representatives in 

the federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent? Is it the members 
of the provincial legismive assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even in 
maireot elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 

to suit the conditious of the country, then what is de- 
relaxation of Bright’s dictum in its application to 
^ of direct election. And as the size of the constituency 
i^irnnf u increase and not decrease hereafter, 

direct election should be allowed if it is ever to be allowed in the future. Otherwise 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to be tahon as being that indirect election must go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this country. The objection to direct elec- 
tioEL is applicable in a measure to provincial election also. If direct election is allovred 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
Sir Samuel Hoare considered direct election quite manageable. 

“Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected directly as at preset will 
have. The argument from the comiitions of this country is used only wnen it suits^ 
and so as to suit, the Britisher’s pro-conceived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direct election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be laoking. If 
the members of the provincial legislature elected 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are Kept under control. It is difficult to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr. Sastri said : “There is some- 
thing anomalous in the conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of oitizenship.tTo the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince. Consistently with this conception, the 125 States’ representatives of the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There is strong feeling among States’ people that these 
representatives should be elected by themselves. It seems not only lust in itself 
bat it will also be found on a farsighted view of the matter desirable in tne interests 
oven of the Princes. At present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Princes. In purely British Indian matters the States’ repre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no such rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
exclusively Scotch, Such a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the Federation cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre- 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ concern. 

RrsEnvAnoN 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
as also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor-General in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 
the present position. The present position is that the members of Council in the 
Government of India as part of tne Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of influence. It will he difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of special Counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same influence as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Army member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The attainment of full Re^onsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence: 
Indianisation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J, H. Thomas resolved that with the development of the now political struc- 
ture in India the defence of India must be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone. 

'Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pace 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying it out. In the 
Cast Lecture, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to us by constant 
^ repetition : “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the conduct of its foreign affairs will be administered 
by the Yiceroy and will bo beyond the control of the legislature.” 

They will continue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament.” 

* The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
tution. Such provisions should bo confined to the minimum requirements, but 
m the Act they are so comprehensive that no further addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsibilities— nearly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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General Jind the Governors eseroise their discretion or individual judgment and 
all such matters are subject to the control of the^ Secretary of State, and 
fix by rule what classes of cases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

Fiscal and Commercial Safeotjards 

*^No safeguard is so sinister-loohing as these. And no part of the Act is con- 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect or 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare,^ as the chapter 
on “Provisions with respect to Discrimination,^ etc.” It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of tlio agreement at the First Konnd Table Conferenco. With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on those topics. The fiscal freedoom of 
India was conceded by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for tlie needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests ns Great Britain. 
Australia, Now Zealand, Canada and South Africa,” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the rights of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have alwavs chosen 
without complaint from each other, the tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own citizens first. India has under this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminaring protection. On the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which tho ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 
with any country in the world not excluding Great Britain. The measure of 
protection has, in the opinion of competent people, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation in a number of cases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need. 

ConoN AND Steel 


^ In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
onsm-e the prevention of measures, legislative and administrative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment And discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
typ^ of products. And the Governor- General may prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was ^satisfied that tiiey were of a discriminatory or penal 
character. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of deliberate effort of the partners to expand the wnole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples. To speak of reciprocity in tlio above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
01 iiscal freedom is a deceptive use of language. Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in me matter of adnunistrativo discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can there be any one in England to protect 
Indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to bo an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given preference in 
regard to two important articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
y reason of tiieir domin^t position in India. B[ow tnese provision ■wul actually 

capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
tlie opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
af +1 provisions in tho Act. From the nature 

vague End indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosjTi- 
Tmlian^ ^ part and the consequences may conceivably be disastrous to 

iudian mteiests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Indo-Briush Trade Agreement 

agreement of 1934 concluded at the instance of 
we uritisu commercial ooromumty and in consultation with thorn during tho whole 
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of the negotiations with India is a case in point. It was spmng on the coimerqial 
community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it smts 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There is, m me 
flgrecniGnt, a further provision that the Govemnient of India undertate that the 
measure of protection to be afforded shall he only^ so much and no more than "wm 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom. It will always bo open to controversy as to whether the differences m 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of oases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied tlie recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British intereste and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 


CosniEECIAL DiSCIUMINAnON 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Table CJonference was unwilling to concede fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it** was in conceivable that there can be 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India.* 
The proposals embodied in the Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India’s economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries. Swaraj has no meaning except -in so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King- 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully^ engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
hut the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should he subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for-protecting 'key or national industries, and that in respect of inaustry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should be entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the right to impose res^ictions if required in the interests of her people. One can 
understand existing^ businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
mem, but new businesses cannot lustiy claim any such right. But acting wholly in 
Bntish interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard,^ and no opportunity for its industrial development. The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time. 

Indian Industries Hampered 

“On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to he deemed to comply with Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
}3iac0 of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Uovermng Body of the Companies. That means that even in key industries it will 
not he open to India to say that they should he exclnsively or even predominantiy 
owned and managed by Indians. Nationalisation of the industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficulty may he open, hut where the Government are content to leave 
tnem to Indian Compames, the course will not be open under the Act. Ihe imposi- 
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fa'on of conditions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terms of incorpora- 
tion is taken away. Eestrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in Ihdia. This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions umen 
granting bonnties to an existing company. It was actually done in the c^s® of Tam 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case of paper industry. For the purpose of the 
provision it is laid down that “a company incorporated by or ^der me Jaws of tne 
United E:iDKdoni shaU be deemed to carry on business m India if it owns slups 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India” That m to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or sifbsidy without its being given to those 
panics of the United Kingdom also. Kven recently ono finds that mo British bhipping 
companies aro clamouring for help against outside c(^petition. They ®tiy - receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
an equal amount to Britisn industry otherwise amply provided. 


Coastal Suippino 

"The Act has further taken avray the right to impose any conditions that the (^vern- 
ment see Bt to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Federal 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of the snbstitution for the word Indians the words 
'^British subjects domicified in Indio,” will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being Britisn subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Keport gave 
to India has now been taken away. Without saying that bounties should be 

refused to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may he called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, the'reservatiori, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions aro sought to ^bo made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
mockery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity is a 
sham. It may here he added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discriminatiou may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 


An.musTBATivE Discrimination 

. agreed conventicn, replaced by these drastic provisions 

in Bntish interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion IS arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
That IS to say, if better terms are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the provisions of the Act as the minimum of concession to British 
mtoiests will nlwws remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
mscrimmahon in England and there can Ciereforo be no just claim against adminiatotive 
in Ijdia.^ So far from there being any administrative discrimination against 
me Bntishe^ the discrimination^ has been the other way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher has, in the past, heen tlie means adopted by Indian 
^mpanies for securing some consideration from Government and from Hail wavs, 
ivi?* * ' XT proceed on the footing that the British 

suojeot ^ m the United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 
m aspire to establish any Indian industry. "What India wants, Britain is ready 
• 4 * 1 ^ Iiidian company is therofero needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 
^ companies as was done years ago when shipping was started to 

^ticorin to Ceylon, it need not he a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
competition between two rival companies of the same countrv. 
in chapter is the threat of some Indians 

to icpudiate PubUo Debt and boycott British goods. That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safeguards and it struck tlie imagination of tlie ingenious Britisher to study at 
what couceivahle points British interests may be attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

The Services 

*^Th6 recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts.^ He is to 
appoint specizd Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. The 
provision for re-examination of this question at tho end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act, The denial of the right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraotiou not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in oui* minds. We 
feel that power is not relinquished. Tho old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
through the Goveruor-Geueral and tho Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire ns to accept the Act and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Act “in a spirit of political^ realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Keport as 
tmacc eptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moon ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, “most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 
in the provinces we could have had under the Act of 1919 by rules without 
spending ei^ht years over the forging of a new Constitution Act. We should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress had then agreed to take it. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and tne Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory e.xclusion iu the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If central responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
feotible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we* must face it. we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner the better”, though 
^ere are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures ns of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India,” 
'W’e are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread.** 
It is further added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian Interests during the many decades of Indo-British connection’* and 
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tion of conditions even 5n regard to Mure companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terms of incorpora- 
tion is taken away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is pormitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in todia. This is a deduedon from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It was actually done in the case of Tata 
JLTon and Steel and in the case of paper industry. For the purpose of the 

provision it is laid down that ^a company incorporated by or under the laws Of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on business in India if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India” That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those^ com- 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds that the British fohipping 
companies are clamouring for help against outside competition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have tho right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply prorided, 

CoisiiL Shipping 

“The Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
ment see fit to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which tho Federal 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
“British subjects domicilJed in India,” will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been taken away. AVithout saying that bounties should he 
refused to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may be called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, the'reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions are sought to ^be made 
acceptable to ns by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
mockery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity ^ is a 
Bham. It may here bo added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimination may* 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
onoe must rule. 


AnimasTKATivE Discrbonation 

• original idea of an agreed conventicn, replaced by those drastic provisions 

in British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion IS arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
JLnat IS to say, if better terms are offered by tho convention, the convention will then 
pe miowed operation; the prorislons of the Act as the minimum of concession to British 
mt crests wdj ajw^s remain. Thero is no guarantee of pro tec fiou against administrative 
uiBcriminauon in England and there can tliereforo be no just claim against administrative 

B*om there being any administrative discrimination against 
discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Indian 
of Britisher has, in the past, been tlie means adopted by Indian 
e consideration from Government and from Railwavs. 

snhinof ^ proceed on tho footing that tho British 

to Kingdom^ being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 

to euSiTv° Indian industry. ‘W'hat India wants, Britain is ready 

led l^v therefore needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 

ply from ^ done years ago when shipping was started to 

a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
* <‘Thn nrSS between two nval companies of tho same country. 

tore?udiW?bKnhf tho threat 6f some Indians 

puaiato Bablio Debt and boycott British goods. That cot tho Britisher thinking 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of safeguards and it struclc tie imagination of tlio ingenious Britisliet to stud;r at 
what conceivable points British intereste may be attacked and he provutod against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converti^ 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

The Services 


“The recruittaent for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namel 5 % the Indian Gmi Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Servico are to bo recrmted 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts.^ Ho is to 
appoint speciai Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, tney are required m the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. _ The 
provision for re-examination of this question at tlio end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act. The denial of the right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. We 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
thorough the Governor-General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept the Act and settle down to constructive work \rithin 
the limits set by the Act “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 
unacc eptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moon ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, “most people here, oven those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of domlnionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 
in the provinces wo could have had under the Act of 19l9 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Act. We should have 
had it in 1924:^ if the Congress had then agreed to take it. 'W'e could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931, I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the ^und Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and tne Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and tiie statutory exclusion in the Police department, over vrhicli Inffians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastio. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable, if central responsibility is to be 
reach^ only by the establishment of a Federation, ■with its imperfect and imper- 
feotible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we', must face it we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can 5 the sooner the better”, though 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
"W'e are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread/’ 
It is further added that “the Britisher has beeu taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian Interests during the many decades of Indo-British connection” and 
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he does not wish to take “undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon his conscience.” 'W'hen the widespread and genuinely held belief in Indian 
nationalist circles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others, I have set out the result of the chapter on Discrimination as T 
see it. Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. ‘W’ith every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult, on my under- 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers* 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it. how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that ^ proves to be correct, then the 
British commercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed. 

“What then must we do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Inman opinion of all shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, tlie 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Eeport introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centre. We stated further 
that the Eeport was wholly unaccep table to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report.” The legislation has now overtaken us. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaction to the legislation ? What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation? 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the lemslatures ; wo must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are fcr entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Councils unless wo are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. Wo must reverse tlie 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where necessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not he forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will 
work you,” If you do not work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork- 
able. If you were so umted that, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all : you would then have 
secured every provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
18 why the Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others may stiU he found m the country to work it. Those do not mind what the 
maionty think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in 
MU work the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should 
go m and work the Act 


CouNciL-ExTnr 

eloments from the Councils, is it not in itself dSslrable, 
paitieVin any doubt that the progrossivo 

cfoments toco ^ *^® “on-progressivo or anti-nationalistio 

I E?6 none *^® ^ ^ ““y ia this argument ? 

ho aoo^ptei W to & ^A® ontoy into the ConnoiS^shonJd 

Oonnoiirm lareA ^Sbora ?aot. y®® 6® into tlie 

h numoors. m tact, you must he there in a majority or at least in 
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sufficient numbers to Lave a controlling influence. Then you may^ be in-rited to fom 
the ministry. Bo yoa accept office or do you reject it and sit in opposition to the 
Goyemment ? If you preferred to sit in opposition, some one else yrill undertake to 
' form the ministry. Bo you oppose ? Bo you oppose all measures or only such as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposin'^ all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? ludisori- 
minate opposition will be found not to be a paying game^ unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy -^nth it, unless you had the 
country backing you in any snob programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

Acceptance of Ofhcb 

"1 do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity is createdit may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work done in the country. It may be the result of working 
within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken tiie work in the 
country. In power, 3 ’ou will be able to do a great deal more fiiau in opposition one gets 
more support in power than in opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. For your 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the Governor. I am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support even where 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measuies. 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement, 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number of cases, small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day. My exhortation not to adopt wrecking as a policy does not mean tliat 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few cases^ the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then have to be firm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
It is at that point that the mettle of your mim'ster may be tested. 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a confiict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. More probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have been duly tested and measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conflict might not arise at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now turn to the Federal 
^sembly and Counofi, a difference of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little chance of a majority in the ^ Centre. Hero the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform but are not in safficieut numbers to force it. They may be in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenous work in Council is not all that will have to be done by 
a party. It is the lesser^ part of work. The party will have to work in the 
country even more than in the Co^^ils. The country has to he politically educated 
and made to know the work thr^'^ius to be done and the workers that should be 
trusted. Without organising and well-disciplined nationalistic party in the 

country, it will be impossible jtbr long to carry on nationalistic work within the Council. 

The Handfui, of Libebals 

1 sense the unspoken question in the minds of my fellow delegates, and in the 
minds of others presenf/here not of the Liberal complexion in politics, where are the 
Liberals to whom observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
large numbers and n<ill then be faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to qJooyq ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the country. Your resolution of last year twice refers to **the entire 
body of Indian!^ opinion of all shades^* in reference to^e attitude of the country to 
the joint 'Parliamentary Committee's Peport. I have followed it up this year by 
speaking tn/ all progressive Indian parties of whatevei^ shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates and I know that we are a handful /zn a vast country— we who havo 

■ ■ / 
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tliQ couT^igo find ave not nshamed to own. ourselvos to t)0 Ltborals* 
more Liberals iu the country than own themselves to be such. I know tao dimcuities 
in the vrav of propaganda and recruitment to Liberai ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for ‘converts to our ranks, it wo can get them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. T^e shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who Imve decided, ii omy for the moment, to give up non- 
cb-operation, and work along lines favoured of the anoiout Congressmen and their 
modern representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviotion oven 
it not in namo. 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
but only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voice. 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that all progressive parties should welcome 
oppoitnnities of doing national work in and out of CouncUs in collaboration with one 
another without in any way bieaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Council-entry party, I see nothing 
improper or incongruous in tim members of different parties joining such a group 
and working in collaboration. Such a party will work not only withm the Councils 
but also outsido the Councils and in the country. In time, tliese co-workers may 
establish intimate political association and evolve similar modes of political thought. 
Kor is diveigence of view within the members of a party inconceivable. Since you 
elected me to this chair, 1 have had, from Liberal friends, e.vhortatiou to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I do not wish it to bo understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead you along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. There is an authentio definition of a leader from my 
part of the C9untry that ho is the follower of his followers. It is not quite so para- 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it looks. Educating public opinion and 
being educated by it go_ on side by side. I have permitted myself to express an 
opimon of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your considoration and come 
to a dchborato decision. 


j decision, it is time 

Liberal Party should take it 


Pauty PnooRiisniE 

I should normally stop here but I connot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. If progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. "Whatever may be the - 

that the question of programme is taken up. The 
up. They are eminently fitted to do it. 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a tnogrammo. While it is essential that programme-makeTS should ^ow what has 
been done in other countries, th'qy cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into 
their programme without adapting \them to the needs and conditions of tins country, 
ihero IS some informed and much Nminforroed planning in the country in imitation 
of the I‘ive-Year Plans and Ten-Tear Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
W'oru, planning, and tlie idea behind it aro^ in danger of becoming discredited. But a 
party programme is necessary >yithout delay. 

If the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
. stanaarci of iiviiig, the country must bend its^ energies in devising a practicable) 
programme and carrying it out. The relief tcKp&sriculturists whoso poverty and 
uistiess are on the incrDUse in these depressing the condition of landless 

lahourers m agncultuTO and urban workers in \Ab rganised industries and tho 
prohicni of the educated unemployed call for immodir.to attention. The Tivessm'e on 
«ign culture necessities indastnalisation chiefly by the introduction of cottago and 
Ullage mdu^tnes as a\new or an additional occupation for tho rural poptuation. 
mimnaiistion in certain\direolions is no^ longer a matter for discussion. In trauspoid, 
^ electricity, broadcasting, etc 


becof 


an established fact. Liboralism^'^ unliko Smiialism^ 
in each case on the merits withoot making a fetish 


nationalisatiou , 
rcseivcs freedom of iudjmi^it ii 

A. 0s_ apphoaVc m all cucumstances and to all departrnents of econo- 

wJj;!' of life and fair distribution of tlio prolils of indnstry as 

ottwaon cayitai and labour mult bo seourod it need be by carofal legisMion. 

instrument foi securing social iustico nnd ■ ' • i ’ 

irt y*® ef wealUi is ^H-tnown. 1 can seo no end ■ ■ ■ ■ 

aittiiuit patJjs of Socialism. I no more than sol down certain ideas as\tbey 
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occur to me. All this, however, must bo a matter for the careful and well-considered 
opinion of a Committee of Es:perts. 


Resolutions — Second Day — Nagpur— 30th. December 1935 

The Government of India Act 

At the open session of the Federation this afternoon, the follov/ing resolution on 
the Government of India Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committee was passed 
unanimously* 

‘'(a) The National Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its res 9 lution of 
last year regrets that in utter disi*egard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
British Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for iniprovcment from 
India’s point of view but imposed the Government of India^ Act 1935 on the country 
with further objectionable provisions added ; (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of the new cons- 
titution is futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalists of all 
parties and groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
in the general elections which are to be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to the Legislatui*es in the largest number, and to utilise the^ constitution so as 
to extract from it whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
accelerate the reform of the constitution on lines demanded and acceptable^ to 

Indian opinion; (c) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion -which does not approximate as nearly as may be to tlie constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of ^ national 
self-government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a shoit period fixed 
by statute and which further does not make for national solidarity ” 

The chief feature of to-day’s session waslthe attack made by ilr. (7. I' ChvUamani 
on 8ir Cowasji Jehaugir. Both were speaking on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech, Sir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
tion have been provided on the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for India. Ho alleged that almost all communities in India wero 
steeped in communalism and characterised the Zsationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action, 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani^ constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as nn ^ attack ^ on Hindus 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India’s body politic, dissociated himself from 
Sir Cowasji’s observations. He totally denied Sii' Cowasji’s implications tliat the 
Constitution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Great excitement prevailed during Mr. C. T! Chintamani's speech. Repeated appeals 
were made to him not to attack Sir Cowasji personally. 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right Hon’ble V. S, 
Srinivasa Sastri said the enactment of the new India Act was the result of our weak- 
ness and utter helplessness. Tlie Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
Biey must submit. He added that advantage had been taken to tlie fullest of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of framing the different provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness which they must get rid of. Proceeding, tlio 
Right Hon. Sastri declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism thus securing extinction of the very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day must be so taught that they must act 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and tlius demonstiate to tlie outside 
world that they are real citizens of India. 

Mr*. 5asfn thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu- 
tion and working it, as the India Act had been thrust upon them. They had not 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it. If they did not worlc the cons- 
titution, others would work it. It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take the reins of administration and accept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpose. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power, llinis- 
tors, in the future, must be men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
t^e office with honour and drop the same if it meant beti*ayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said. ‘‘Como together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the ^ro^vDS of Governors and Viceroys, no one can bar India’s fate 
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for ever. To no people who have known greatness once shall it Fe denied 

Selalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country. He agreed with Mr. Sasiri that the conimnnal cleav- 
826 among various communities "vs'as I’csponsiblo for their miscortunej and appealed for 
co-operation of all parties with a view to adopting a policy regarding tho new 

Sir Coicasji Oehangir declared he was one of those who believed the evil of 
communal dissensions could be remedied. At least some safemiards contained in the 
new Act had been the result of reckless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It was up to them to work the new Act as to make those 
safeguards waste paper. He hoped the Act, had as it wa&, would he an instrument 
in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling thorn to 
succeed in getting the full measure of self-government 

Mr. 0 . y. Chtntajnani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune hut said they wei'C not wholly to blame. Efforts for achieving communal 
unity on various occasions in the past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied Hiat Liberals were obsessed by a communal outlook ana appealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all parties so as 
to accelerate the advent of Swaraj. 

Sir M, K Joshi supported the resolution while Mr. J, N. Basn declared they 
must work the new constitution to the best of their capacity. They must face diffi- 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and fight straight on till the objective 
was secured. The resolution was then passed unanimously. 


Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. Al, D. AlUliar^ was supported by Mr. A. V, Paiicardfian 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the times and see their way to concede tho legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They expressed satisfaction that the cause of State’s subjects had been supported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. P. N, Saprti thought the 
measure was very severe and would come in the, way of honest journalists. Be hoped 
the Act would he repealed as early as possible. The resolution w’as supported by Mr. 
E. Vinayakarao and Mr. S. M. Bose and was carried without dissent. 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. The session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venhaiarama Sastri^ President, in his concluding speech, observed that stre- 
nuous work lay before them. He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to their decisions. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with other nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides tho one relating 
to the new Constitution 


(A) Tlie National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at Uhe complete lack 
of response by the Government to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
•u tlieir obstinato adherence to the ideas and methods which 

wiU not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
the policy of refusal to take stops for tho speedy Indianisalion and [opposition, 
at the same time, to Self-Government on the pica that India cannot defend 


(B) The Federation reaffirms tlio demand for steady reduction of tho British Army 
ot occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

gravely concerned at tho maintenance of tho military 
^ which IS beyond the capacity of India to bear without detri- 
nf vices and economic development, and it urges on the Government 

reasonable measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
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Unemployment 

Tho National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have foimed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ tho Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education)j so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. They perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually^ free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and ne^ 
of temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indiau decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government in June 1934, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government's promise to settle the debt problem within a year. 

This Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K, P. S. Menon, I, C, S., to the Govern- 
ment of India, ^ which exposes the one-sided nature of the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indian decrees were ’ based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not accepting the Commission’s report as well as the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Indiau National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with an 
official majority, the Government of India should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian com- 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of the L^nd Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors during the moratorium ; (2) immediate adoption of tho recommendations of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion Ox Jfcence fee for e^ort of cloves ; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves (Growers' Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of tho marketting legislation of the Ee^a, Uranda 
and ranganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. F. S. 
Menon, I. C. S., who was deputed to investigato the situation on tiie spot, ine 
Federation is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Xenya, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will arouse the keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 


The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and commercial 
segfegatiou of the Indians on ^hich thi Astatic L^d Tenure Act of fte Union of 
SoW Africa is based, and m-ges the Govenraent of India to consult the opinion 
of tho Indian Community in South Africa _about ^o recommendabras of the Feetham 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Union Government, 
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The National Federation once again accords its wliole-liearted support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort shoiild be made for its complete 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 


„ as well as the Indian States 
of Indian Industry in meeting 


Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments in British India 

to utilise to the greatest possible extent tiie pioducis o ^ „ 

the requirements of consuming departments, and further,^ to give everv possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve ^ quality and reduce 
prices so that tliey may be able to compete with importers of foreign goods. 

^0 Federation also urges the Governments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and m all 
branches. 


Rural Indebtedness 

While appioving the object of the laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
agiicultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail^to 
produce a beneficial effect unless the Government (1) tabe suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a clieap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Gokhalo suggested in the Legislative Council of the^ Governor-General 
in 1906 and (3) supplement the legislation for- the better organisation of nu‘al credit 
including the establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of the 
co-operative movement. 

While the Liberal Federation notices witli satisfaction the practical interest which 
Govormnont are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments. In the opinion 
of the Federation the work can he done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 


Condolence Resolutions 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
deatJi during the year of Diwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghva Aivar, one of its 
former Presidents, 8ir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Dewan Bahadur Y, M. Kclkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Bevadhar, a former General Secretary of the Federation, all of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their death is a great loss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 

Untouchabllity 

The Nati9nal Libera! Federation feels the profoundest sympathy for the depressed 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 


State» Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirms its complete sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the large majority of States there is not as yet even the semblance of constitutional 
or representative government. It deplores tho absence of any provision for tho 
election of the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of tho States. Tho Federation 
again urges the ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of tho press and association, and an 
jnaependent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.^ 



ia Hindu Mahasabha 


The All Ind 


Seventeenth Session— Poona— 29th. December 1935 


Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Reception Committee members and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the country and a pretty large number^ of 
rromen attended the seventeenth session of the AU-India Hindu Mahasabha vrhich 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pandal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya presiding. Prominent among 
those vrho attended were the Raja of Bhore, Bhal Farmanand, Rev. Ottama, Dr. Moonjo, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree Sankaracharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt Malavlya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session then began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from the ‘Samveda’ and offered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka* 
rachavya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions. He exlTorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an all-embracing faitii and asked all not only to 
lemain steadfast but also unflinching in their faith in Hinduism, ‘‘This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism” he declared pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Dr. Ambedkaris threat of forsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “T7e are 
meeting to-day under the shadow of a great menace.” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as, saying ‘since wo do not get equality 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be citizens of alien country^ 
Concluding he urged the sossiou to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Saraj- 
kund Math of Benares to collect^ and donate Rs. 25,000 in fiLve years. (Applaufe), 


Welcome Addre&s 

Mr. iV. C. Kelkar^ Chairman of the Reception Gomnuttee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said : — 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem which beset the Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions. A survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that : 


(1) In the N. y. F, P. Hindi and Gurmakti languj^es are threatened to be 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders and economic boycott. 

(3) In the United Province 85 p. c. of the Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with tivo other Muslim ministers and one Christian 

Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Loharu, Malertotla, Bhopal are ruled bv 
Mahomedan officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming in number ^ 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issned a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Aiva Samai 
workers who ate workmg amongst the aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives No 
ShlnkM yfdySji murders of revered Swami &adhanaadaji and Ganesh 

POPULiTlOU SlASlSriCS 

V '’F “ mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 

difficulties and emhar^sments over the problem. This can be seen from tbe followin? ’ 
comparative teble of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christiaf 
population m the Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who ca^“ 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bomhay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not Jceeping pace with 
Hoslem and Christian populations in respect of increase. Hindu population tauen by 
itself is certainly not (lecresing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of mcreaso 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

1921^1951 
Varitation p, c. 

Hindus 32,2 p, c, 

Moslems 16-9 P» c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency, The Mahomedans have increased in Gujrat by 15,1 p. c., in the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. o. and in Sind by 17.6 p. c., the over-all increase being 16,9 p, c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district in the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaha and lUilnagiri in which the decreases are trifliug. The variations of 
Hinau, Mahomedau and Christian populations in Urban and Rural areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The increase in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam ana Christianity from Hindu fold are not available^ it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that the campai^ of proselytisation and 
offensively militant religions is succeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population : “The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i. e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents’* As regards werease in the Ghristiaa 
population, the same Report has to observe ; “The birth rate among Indian Christians 
IS probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties. as the whole weight of the Christian Churen is opposed to early marriage. There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures and in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase. “The admission ^ven by the Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that aamission. These conversions. 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable” Hindu and Jain castes— all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion— but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen. X do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this aspect of the qtuestion of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially Vtlie more conservative sections amongst them, against their 
siucidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Hepressea classes. 

CoMHUiJAL Riots 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr, Kelkar said : “It is instractivo to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 
year 1921 and 193o. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi put forward their best and most earnest enaeavours to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and the cause of the Ebilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or falso 
claims to property, or opposition to the e.vercise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors iu all these cases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment the Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisatioa shown by them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Beierring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been the cause of severe 
m^enc^ loss to tiio Hindu Community Mr. Belkar said : “The conversions made of 
minor Hindu ^ chilton, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries ate in mv 
opinion, objectionablo. And I see much reason in the suggestion made by Hr. R. 
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Paranjpye, tte Vice-Cliauoellor of Luclcnow University, to put all tlio_ business of con- 
Tersiou by any community beyond suspicion and reproach. Dr* Paranjpye has sugges^ 
ed that (1) conversion of minor should ho in every case made \ipso facto' invalid. (2) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not bo held valid, \inless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta- 
rily, that is to say, with full knowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 
or fraud. , . , . ^ 

The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans, Those aro in a great many cases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saying grace and 
tlie plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
social welfare of those who ate converted. 

' I may point out that Dr. Paranjpaye, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaite ; ho is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith in wWch he was born. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what he suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred, which is aue to the racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr, Kelkar said, **MahaTashtra like other Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter be a dead issue, now that it is encased m 
the Deforms Act But it is like the hope of tlie ostrich, tliat the hunter has left 
the hunting field simply because the victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will bo a very displiy. 

Dr. Amhedkar^ a prominent leader of one section of the Harijan-Hindus in 
Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because ho has, as he says, become hopeless 
of the Hindu community reco^ising the claim of the Harijan community to 
a self-respectful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of coarse, Dr. 
Ambedkar is free to do what he likes. But his tlxreat to change his faith is as 
unjustifiable ^ rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji*s threat three years ago to give up his 
life by fasting in order to seciu’e for all classes of Harijans a proper share in 
representation in the new Jerislatures. It is a matter of regret that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by tho educated people in the country jas a whole, to obtain 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that the Doctor's threat may fizzle out even as a 
sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of uon-Mahar Harijans in his 
©Apprise, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly^ 
greater than the humiliation experienced in Hieir own. On the whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
fl^d that there is greater merit in fighting the battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to the old faith, than fiying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside tho personal case of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing natpuchability in all public places and functions by all legitimate methods, moro 
especially the method of persuation and concilliation so that the reform may bo 
thorough and permanent. 

Apart from the defensive work on tho frontier, the Hindu Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the new situation being created 
by the influence of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may bo wholesome in all that may be new, and treating Hindu Society as- 
a progressive living organism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachere of old. These were surely very wise in their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual plauchette, to descend 
amongst ^ us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, open’'' 

our generations what they had to do for theirs, ‘ ■ . !. f£eir yoke of 

authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
tis oa our inability to see or guess, that the hant account of their wis- 
39 




dom is a lieritage M-hicli are allowed and 
enlightened self-interest may advise and guide us for 
generations. . , . , , 

Presidential Address 


expected to operate, just as our 
the welfare of our succeeding 


liev. Ottania next suggested the :namo of the President which was seconded hr 
Bhai Paramanand. and supported hy Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayata^ Lala SevaKram (Ptmjao), 
Mr. Shamcharan fearda (Aimer), Si %-endra ^ath Das (BengaD, Babn 
Lai (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bbagai (N. VT. F. P.) Sardar Bahadur MeHab Singh of the 
Gurudwar Prabandhalc Committee, Kisban Bhagu (Harijan—Na^pur). Pan dfif Malavtya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

Sh P. Bhide, Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of good-will 
received by tbe Sabha, which included those from His Highness the Mahar^a 
Gaekwar o‘f Baroda, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Narang, Dr. Bhagwandas, Mr. Ohintamoni, Sir 
0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir F. S. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Kanti Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 


PL Malaiiya delivered his presidential speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith- 
standing Indians efforts for achievement of Independence, He further regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations that exist between tho Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Shaukatali. Tlie Pundit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to tho Muslims at tho centre but at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 


Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s^ Anti-Hindu-Gurumukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive. 

Coming to the present political situation, Punditji said that though the skies were 
overcast there was, however, no case for disappointment. ‘‘Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ? — ho asked. (Cries of no no.) “Shall we allow our 
homes to be devastated and we walk away ? Ho. shall wo do ? IVe must take 

courage. There will bo hope in us as long as there is breath in oiu- bodies. ^ We 
shall not rest until we have got Swaraj ya whicli must bo ours. The flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.” 


Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education. He also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turning to the question of conversion of Harijans, Ponditji said that he 
tlioiight that Dr. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hindnism is 
the most liberal religion in this world, ho said, and the ^ same shastras governed tho 
ITarijans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in tho hearts of 
tho both. There should be made no difference between the Harijans and touchablcs 
as far as access in public places were concerned. 

We want to draw away the thorns that are spread in onr way and not increase 
Bieir number ” Malaviyaji contimied. The keystone of tho situation lay in the fact 
tliat Hindus should not look down upon the Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said ho intended to raise a big fund within tho coming 12 months 
and givo tliem somo “Mantra Diksha” with which all their disabilities would go 
except tliose of dinner and marriago, Tho main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake it and wo will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

Ho said that ho intended to appoint committees at all places largo and small 
wmcli would look after tho troubles between tlie touchablcs and the untouchables 
and conciliate them. These committees would be composed of both touchables and 
untnucbablos of that place. There would also be an all-India Lokashikshan Samitteo 
winch would work for tho spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
fund of one croro of rupees and he hoped it would bo forthcoming. 

Alter Malaviyaji s speech the day’s session of tho Mahasabha adjourned. 


Second Day— ResoIulion8^31fit. December 1935 
0^ Tcsumplion of the open session of tho Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Revor- 
41 a of J^an who was attending this session gave discourse in Japanoso on 

the unity of Hindus and Budhisls. ^ 
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Dr. BadhaJMmud Mukhcrjco next moved a resolution saying that the Mahasahha 
condemned the Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to tho Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made tho growth of responsible Govorn- 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Chand and Mr. Ramnatli Kalia of Delhi. i a- 

flis Holiness Sa 77 karacharya Dr- Ktirihi then moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of untonchability : — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste or creed to ail public amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places ot water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and public places of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further recommends to the Hindus tho abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in the spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and arc out of place in 
the present age.” 

Before the resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
-/"*■* '-V' * * .' • ' ' '■■■ and inter-dining should be included as a means in the 

. . ■ Sankaracharya condemned the resolution for acceptance 

■ ■; ■ . ' / sioned and stirring address. Ho said, in fact, there was 

no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to have been done by' tbq populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of tho removal of untonchability 
there was difference as to the details of tho lines to bo followed. But His Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met in future. 

Mr. Rasiklal Biswas^ tho Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding tho proposition smd 
that Harijans would be thankful to tho Hindus for gesture displayed in this resolution. 
He assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause he declared that tlio 
Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Lavato and Kate were the only two Sanatanists who opposed tho resolution. 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes ” the Shahidganj affair, the Frontier Governments Hindi-Gurnmukhi circular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a five-year plan of removing Uie aisabilities of tho Harijans. The CoramHtee 
is to report to^ the Working Committee of the Mahasabha within six months. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
November 1935 at the residence of Raja Sir Ram pal Shigh^ 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow’ 
under the presidentship of Thakur Sura) Noth Singh^ advocate, Azam^arh, The hall 
was packed to tlie full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 22 
districts were present. At tho start of tho proceedings Raja Du^a Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th. Snraj Nath Singh, 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for tho meeting, a group of persons 
about ^ 40^ in nunibor, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into tho hall and 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt. Deo 

Narain Pande declared himself as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 

tlie presidential seat. While ^ lie was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and datidas. The police had to be phoned to 

and as soon as they arrived the men fled away. Some of the members received 

injuries. 

Thereafter Ft. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with the permission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by PL Bal Krishna Sukla. advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Llahashaya Kedar ' Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. Bal Krishna SnJda in seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing tho services of the Raja Sahib to toe cause of too 
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Hindu community and in the course of his speech mentioned the fact that Rai Bahadur 
Babu Vilcramaiit Singh had seen him in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day meeting. But he did not yield to his undue pressure. He also 
condemned the aggressive and untecoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 

After the resolution, was passed Mahashaya Rcdar Nath of Fyzahad ashed the Raja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about Ins 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. Tho Raja Sahib with the pomissjon of tlie 
chair said that he had already contradicted this news but would again as^re 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. Ho would 
never do anything to injure the Hindu interest. , j. 

The next item dealt with was the election of the ofEco-hcarors and members of 
tho working committee. 

The following resolution of Mr, E, R. Chatidhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : . 

‘Resolved that a sub-committee of 15 persons of t)ie province with the mover as 
tho convener be formed to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such airairs.” 

Sicami Chidanand Sanyasi next moved the following resolution : — 

“Ihat this meeting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a car 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and those at the back of itJ* 

The following resolution was also adopted : — 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.** 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 


Raja of Tirwa'fi Statement 


Tho following is the statement made at the^beginning by tho Raja Saheh of Tirwa : — 

I have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30, 1035. This meoling was convened without my 
permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of tho public I would not have cared to take any serious notice 
of it I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to tlio Cawnpore 
meeting and tho reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on mo. 



S’‘ikramaj it Singh managed to get liiuibuii ciuuLuu ucii ui Lue luimui . 

This election was challenged before me on the ground of certain 'unauthorized 
persons having taken part in tho voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of the executive committee to^ be called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide tho 
question and restore tho status quo ordering tlio old committee to function until 
tliG decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avastny and Thakur 
Bisharabhar Singh. 

For reasons best known to them R. B. Babu Yikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied \yith tlio personnel of tho committee altliough the names were decided after 
hQ(h parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
hut this point had been raised in tbo meeting also and it bad already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection witli the town committee and was president of tho Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tho mofnssil. ^ The matter having already been decided by tho executive 
coramittoo I considered it a waste of time to convene ano^cr mcodng simply to 
aejay and obstruct the proceedings of tho inquiry committee, whoso personnel I had 
^ n Feeling personally their inseenro ground and not 

4 ? obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Singli felt aggrieved at my 

hopeless to help him in tho matter. He, therefore, thought of 
launching his attack on the Provincial Hindu Babha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sabha without my permission and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting. Pandit Raghubir Dayal Bhatt’s 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy had come over and assured 
mo verbally on the point. Still the meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

Every one Imows that the number of Hindu seats ^ in the legislature has been fixed 
by -the communal award by Mr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in the legislature after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scope was only to fix the limits of consti- 
tuencies and the number of seats that could be allotted to any district. The public 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat could be added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated the facts above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha public to judge 
whether it was my individual action or that of tlie provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule. It only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by me and is against Babu 
Vikramjit Singh’s partJ^ It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not mling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee liad elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have m the past caned or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit the purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment. I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own humble way. My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community I leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Disclaimer 

Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 : — 

‘As general secretary of the U. P. Provincial Sabha plected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-members on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow witli the missiom 
of captuiing the rival meeting. I am sure that Eai Bahadur Babu Yikraimit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the imfortunato activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.* 


THE ASSAM HINDU^CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at No^vgong on the 26lli. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of the seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passed in previous sessions regardin^^ 
Suddhi, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest It 
assorted legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religious and social functions, entry into public temples, uni’estricted use 
of ^ public wmis and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Hai Saheh Sonadhar^ the Assam depresscrl class leader niqved the resolution. Re- 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 

said that ho knew Dr. Ambedk 1 ‘ntimately and he could never believe 

that Dr. Ambedkar would leave " ■ the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Moonje speaking on the ' ■' lO did not believe m caste system nor 

could he reasonably support the same but it w^as not right to say that the Draiimins 
created castes. In the past non -Brahmins by their learning gain the respect and re- 
gard of their sntieiior ciasses. The depressed class people instead of seeking retueoies 
elsewhere shoula earnestly strive for the extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action ho called it a foolish idea. ^ Ho appealed to the depres- 
sed classes" to shake off inferiority complex and work in hamony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. Ho requested caste Hindus to ti'eat Harijans like brothers' and 
hoped that labours of gi’eat reformers liko Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

Tn another resolution an appeal was made for the co-operation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for tlie education of ten lakhs of tea garden^ labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., ^ Lalungs, Mikirs, Itacharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keeping them within tlie Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to other religions. 

Pa7idit Jagatiiaram Lai made tho concluding speech for the President. He said 
that although several forces were working for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair. He appealed to the Hindus to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 

THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS^ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. F. Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the 25th. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for tho purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in the Conference and a largo number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Saiiaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Kai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dowan 
Gopaldass^and others. 

Lala Keramchand^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, ho cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on tho other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr. Bhagawan Das's Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr. Gour’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

Phesident’s Addkess 

Mahant Pamdas of Pandanri, w’ho was then formally elected President, also 
supported tho Cliairraan in opposing the legislative measures interfering with tho 
religion and freedom of a large section of tlio subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside tho 
castes and inter-dining. In respect of “devadarshan" and access to deity in tho 
temples tho President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisfied with the domes of tJie temple, as according 
to the Sastrns they were entitled only to tliis extent 

As regards tlie question of temple reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-callcd reformers never visit the temples 
and they have po right to imposo their will on the temple-going public. Tho President 
strongly^ resisted tlio attempt of any legislature in tjiis respect and appealed to the 
banatanists to devise every means to assort their religious rights. 

After appealing to tho delegates for strengthening tho Sanatanist principles, tlio 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
uon*with a view to takmg hold of tlio unfortunate children of their community and 
establishment of a ^ idows Home in every Province in viow' of tlio sufTcring of 



The Khalsa Durhar 


A bitter attack on tbe Ck)mmiinal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the presidential address of Sardar 
Uangal Svigh^ at the Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

‘‘More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Sik'lis Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against tlie so-called Communal Award 
till it is momfied in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League into the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, bein^^ tlie most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of tlie Sikhs and, as such, has the 
idlest right and the au^ority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like tliis we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Let the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a critical 
juncture when Panthic welfare. Panthio prestige, and Panthic honour are in danger. 
The most important questions mat are agitating the ^ mind of the community are the 
Communal Award ana the new constitution, the Shahidgunj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by the British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently protesting against tlie Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of the Sikhs to the Com- 
munal Award is not due to the desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but wo oppose 
the award because it places us ^ under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whose opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established under 
it is neitlier responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. Wo oppose the Award because 
we. who contribute about 40 p, c. of the revenues of the Province, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhisna where we have enormous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. Wejwill be prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most liideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservaiton of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation but we 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 
Referring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restoiotion 
on the growth both of tlie majority and tlie minority and must necessarily retord 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like,^ it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with tlie principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible Government 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers of tho Executive with the majority behind them have ail got in by reservation 
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free choice of tho electorate there is neither representation of Eie 

' Resm’^atioa of sears for 


eieotorate nor any foundation for responsible Govemment Reservation 
the majority communify to that community the statutory right to 

TOuntry independently of tho wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conoept oM 
of popiilar government. It will confine minorities within a iing-fencg and leave tnem 
no scope for expansion.^’ 

Even the Simon Commission said ; 

‘‘It would bo unfair (they wrote) that Maliomodans sliould retain the very consider- 
able weiglitage they now enjoy in tho six provinoosj and that there should at tne same 
time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim majority in 
the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate, ^ \Y^Q cannot go 
so far^\ If you place us under an irremovabio executive without providing any cons- 
titutional remedy to turn it out from olRce, what other nlteruatvvc do you leave lor 
the opposition except tho force of arms ? Is that I ask in nU scriousuess desirahle or 
proper or in any way conducive to good Government? ^ i ^ -i 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is nutl-natiouai and 
sunnountablo obstacles in the way of national unification and realisation of National 
ideals. We oppose the Award because it is unjust to tho Sikhs and ana 

particularly injurious to the legitimate rights and inteests of the Sikhs, tve main- 
tain that justice and fairplay demand that an uniform formula should, have been 
evolved for the protection of tho rights and interests of the minorities, irrespective 
of creedj colour or race. But the great British Government who profess to Jay 
claim to justice and fairplay have grievously failed in this matter. 

"They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known to tliemsolves. It has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and important 
minority whose interests are to bo safe-guarded like those of the Muslims, ludian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans, But tho Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable treatment ; Lot us study the figures ; Tho Muslims who ^ are 14 p. c, 
of the total population in U. P* have been given BO p, c repTcseutaiiou while the 
Sikhs who are 13 n, c. in tho Punjab have been given less than 19 p, c. In Bihar 
tho Muslims are 10 p. c. and they get 2fi p. c, and in Madras they ate 6 p. but 
they get 18 p. c. Referring to this step-motherly treatment moted out to the Sikhs 
Mr. Saclichidanand Sinha ex-Pinance Member, Bihar and Orissa says : ^ 

"Such instances of want of any definite principle (in tho distribution of seats) 


may easily be multiplied perhaps the" most glaring ‘of which is the maintaimng of 
woightage of 30 p, c, seats for the Muslims in U. P. who constitute 14 p. c. as 
compared with the 18 p. c. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
W'ho also total the same. There can thus be Jittle doubt that the Award does not 
test on any sound principle.’’ 

In the name of justice and fair-play 1 on behalf of tho Bikh community call 

upon the British Government to reconsider the case of the Siklis and modify tho 

Communal Award so as to do justice to the Sikhs and Hindus who have boon 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

Tlie new constitution which was under consideration when wo met last time is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spito of the 
vehement protests and prayers of tho whole country and in spite of tho resolution 
of the liCgislntive Assembly as representing the people of India tho British Govom- 

ment have^ not considered tho unanimous opinions of the w^holo of the Political 

minded India. therefore, cannot bo regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitutmn which^ has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a Situation what should we do under these circumstances is a plain 
question which requir^ equally a plain answer. Fortunately there is a concensus 
of ommon om^g the Sikhs as regards our future course of action about the coming 
consu^tion. Boycott is out of the question for obvious reasons. ^ 

peculiar position a minority community like ourselves 
be indifferent to i^e commg consUtuBon whatever its shortcomings' 
i? * a great danger ahead and m 

to mobiIis“ foTcIf tol S aristos.tfierofrom wo Lavo 

ano’^mlst proceeded to refer to the ShahidRanj dispute, “that is 

sun-cTof the nMt Indians" JTo niado a brief 

Selaf^ inm o Shahidgttni to show tliat tho place was 

assowateu with Siib martyrdom and henco held saored hy the Sikhs. So afso eramin- 
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ed at leng^ the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted e:rtracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that for over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
cipline. He criticised the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it has been seriously propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of tho legal right If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they nave done no question of moral responsibility can arise.*’ The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaction on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry tho 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession and practice of their faith, 
"While there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had never been interdicted even daring serious riots and disorders in 
the pasi^ The whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene. 

He added, ‘^The Sikh Gurdwara Prahhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand hy the Sikh Gurdwara Prahhandak Committee. I 
may here clear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other ^ order^ which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their sole 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan, Si^s are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to further 
complicate the already difficult situation. 


Tbe 0. P. Proviocial Muslim League 

The^ annual session of the U, P, Provincial Muslim League which was revived 
after eight yeare of inactivity opened at Lucknow on the 26th. October 1935 under 
the presidentship of Khan Bauadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. 

Tho Raja Sahib of Nanpara^ chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. _ Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising their heads and as both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising tlie vital necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity the Eaj'a of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. He also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners' association had been formed under the auspices of tho Congress, 
with a view to improving tho economic condition of Muslims. 

Phesidentiaii Address 

Baflz Hidayat Hussain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 
ho said : — 

‘The time has arrived for us to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to form political parties in the now legislatures on 
non-communal lines, A committee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
Moslem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
guards. Wo shoifid also try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. No 

dO 
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commanal settlement has been possible «p to this time, because efforts have alwajs 
been directed toivards maWng au all-lndia settlement which, from the i^erently 

impossible nature of the tash, have always proved infructuous Be _ also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provmcial 

branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying haes of political thonglit and “wlio could say tnafc an Ansan or an 
Abul-Kalam is loss entbusmstic for Moslem welfare than any of those who are to-aay 
duhhed as Moslem communallsts ? _ _ ^ -ir n ^ 

Otttlimng the work before the Moslems, Hafis Hidayet Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must bo active, must be organized, must be informed and permeated wim a ^ne 
spirit of democracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. - 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a verry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn the digmty of true sacrifice and true patnotism. 

It is an irony of fate tliat the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and . 
religion and catholic by natoal instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe- 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in tlie service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, though it cannot bo denied that 

in the fight for freedom and in the position in whioli India finds itself to-day the 

Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to the community by the sister communities of India for its 
sacrifices and^ therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all stati — bodies, and, secondly, to secure protection of 

Moslem culture and ^ *' *' education, language, religion, personal^ laws 

and Moslem charitable institutiorib* aim also to secure due snare in the graots-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under the rule-making powers should enunciate these ^ rights of the 
Moslems. They ate essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political evistenco. 

‘Mo progratume of wort for the Moslems can, Iiowover, be implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces consideiing the orientation of tlie government that is 

S to ho, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definito policy for tJie direction of their actions, TTithout a 
powerful organization there is fear of tho Moslems being used as Pawns in ihe 
political game of the country. An organization such as the one I am advocating 
*>hould reach the masses, and above all every effort should be made through this 
organization to improve the economic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessary for the life of Gie community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to be formed and tho message of the 
League to bo convoyed to every homo and hearth,' 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered bv H. H. the Aga -Khm for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems m particular, and said: ‘His Highness is a unmuo 
personality m tho Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest digmtv 
and emmence abroad. ^ 

As regards Ilinda-Moslem (pinrrel*^, Hafiz Hidayafc Hussain said ; ‘It would bo 
profane to say that re/igion is at the bottom of these quarrels. The causes in my 
opinion are partly ^ economic, partly ‘psychological and partly poiiticar, ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss , he continued, ‘if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren 
You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute vonr right to rule in the 
provinces whore yon are in a majority. But it should never he forgotten that tho 
pinblcras of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on tho vexed question of mino- 
Jitics. The min on ties hav'C, thoreforo^ to ho treated justly and in a spirit of accommo- 
uatiou, for after nil the right of the majority to rule is subject always to tho necessity 
that it docs not Qutr*^Q tho feelings of the minority. Hiis applies with all tho greater 

majority is a permanent and nnehanging 
become a Tuioority and a minority like that of 
u lacml, rehgious and permanent minority and could never 
therefore, not tho demand of patriotism that the 
Moslems may ho made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security* and of confidence 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their nghts are safe in the 
keeping of the majority ? What then is the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? 

“'Sve all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot he 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heai*t on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides.’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise behveon the diehard s of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con- 
ceded that in the provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope for work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he ad\asGd, should now be one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, the constitution was not 
imworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would bo ushered in these provinces by Sir Harry Haig, wlio 
at the Round Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of charaotor and gentleness of heart. I personally feel no doubt that in the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
adnunistration and succeed in the task of winning all ‘the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone will make the new 
constitution possible. 

Ho concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, he said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified in resting his hand hea\dly on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, ho argued, was meant for the protection of 
a mmority. It should be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of the mosque imder the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was held on the 8th. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gauhati under tho presidency of Khan Saheb Alijanur 
Bahainan. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in the interests of Britain and imperialism. He ad\dsed capture of tho 
legislatures for a national effort to reach tlie ultimate goal. As^ regards the communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never he found wanting in India’s struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk w^ould soon materialize. Tho 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

Dealing with the Sylhet separation question^ he said that, provided that adequate 
minori^ safeguards were guaranteed, the province should be reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit by me separation of Sylhet, excluding tho Jaintia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers Welfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding tho Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Valley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in tlio Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislature ; and one seat in the Upper House and one rese^ea seat 
out of the three allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in the Lower House or 
the Federal Legislature. He maae a fervent appeal for four seats for Kanirim. 

The presidential address reiterated all the points in tiie Chairman s adaress. in 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general se^ against 
the 29 allotted and one additional^ depressed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. ^ 

Pesolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation nnder 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr. 
F. Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with the non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Public 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation do the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls' Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 

A complete severance of the depressed classes from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was Qie gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on tne 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nasik district 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. Amhedkar^ president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Haxijans. So far, ho said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in further 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a wiiy out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold. “We shall cease our fight for equa- 
lity where we have been denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus wo are treated thus. If we were members of another faith none daro to treat 
us so.” 

Dr. Amhedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the choice to indivi- 
^lals, saying ; Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment.* 
He concluded ; “We shall repair our mistake now. I had tho misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my power,’ 

The audience was visibly moved^ by tho speech and acclaimed his suggestion. Tho 
meeting passed the resolution imanimously. Tho Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah’s Weighty Statement 


Jiao Bahadur Af. C, Ramh. President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion anti ropresentativc of the depressed classes in tho Assembly, issued the following 
consiuored statement on the 12fcb. November 1935 with reference to tho controversy 
regarding tho change of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar. He said : 


I have received letters from all over tho country asking me to express my views 
recent controversy as regards tho depressed classes renouncing Hinduism. 

II ^ make my position very clear. I have regard and rc- 

cducatcd in Christian institutions— Wesley 
^llcge and the C^istian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian ins- 
itutions, namely, Voorhees College and Wcsioy College. I have never changed my re- 
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ligion, ttiougli I have imbibei many o£ tbe Cliristian ideals. People are ^ at liberty 
to seek and embrace \rliatever religion they wish, in tho interests of their spiritual 
welfare. 

‘I have not read tho full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Yeola on Oct 13, for nowhere have I seen it published in full. It is 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion which would guarantee them equal 
status with otlier members of that faith. It should be noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is very significant that the president, who made^ tliis 
bold suggestion to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 
for them to adopt. 

‘So far ifr. Balu^ tho famous cricketer, who is the leader of a largo section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the president of 
this conference witli his well-weighed and weighty statement. Other leading ^ members 
of the community all over India, mo Bahadur R. Srinivasan, m l.c. Rao SAib Y. L. 
Muuuswami, m.l.c. Rao Sahib L, C. Guruswami, es-jLL.c.. Dr. Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonki, 
m.l. 0 , Messrs. K. B. Biswas, P. K. Eajbhoj, N. S. Kajrolker and Swami A, S. Sahaja- 
nandan, n-L.c., and others have rightly expressed strong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully share in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called ^ high 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request them to compare conditions existing 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A large section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of untouchability and has thrown its weight on the side of reform. I venturo to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed in re- 
gard to our condition and status, tho days of untouchability as practised towards our 
community are now numbered. It should be remembered that in the course of a 
decado things have changed considerably in favour of the depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening among the depressed classes themselves. 

‘The Congress under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken nj) the question 
of removal of untouchability and the Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

‘In the last Legislative Assembly two Bills were introduced and discussed— The 
Temple Entry Bill and the Untouchability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depressed classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of such equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play then in regard to these measures ? Did not some of them 
help the opponents to these measures to strangle the Bills ? Did not the chief 
cpposer to these Bills and the stout champion of Sanatana Dharma, Raja Bahadur G. 
ILrishnamachariar, call to his aid the president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that the dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and the depressed classes but between the caste Hjndus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The depressed classes have every right to ask him when he ever set any value on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed the religious reforms before the economic ? There is Mr. 0. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed classes have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religions life and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economic depression of these classes ? Did he ever 
take any part in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion that Hinduism is unreformablo, before taking upon himself 
the responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion ? 

“It is to be noted . that while he gives the negative counsel that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could bo done in a moment— tlie moment the word is 
spoken by a single man — ho does not say in what direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of tho one they are called upon to 
renounce. What is tho use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal ? 
Whither does he want to lead the people ? Does he want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Zebek Dorshi— tho less said about him the better. One has only to 
read Do Quincy’s classical story to realize tho untold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which ho subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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‘Even now it is not too lato for tho president of tlio Nasilc Conferenco to say 
what religion lie has in viow—Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 

‘^The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is tho total wimurawal ot tlie 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The Jaws as tiiey 
are administered to-day uphold these superstitions under the guise of pr^erving poaoo 
and punish tho untouchables who attempt to enforce their civic rights. On k.ept^ner 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of bociai 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Bills like tliis, if passed into -Am, wiii 
go a long way to remove civic and secular disabilities from which the uopressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Bill will also remove the obstacles croateu 
by tho British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
whicli enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and irrehglous. 

“If wO do not achieve social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault Are we united ? It must he 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those "who speak in the name of the com- 
munity has had adverse effects on the rise of the community and has seriously jeo- 
pardized file work on its behalf ; and without unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to suffer, I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If tliis is done our 
success is assured. 

‘I now appeal to my people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
not real/y understand the inwardness of things. . 

‘I appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow’ seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 
perturbed by tlie speeches of such impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship ns are suited to their social and religions 
needs and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Basti has a temple ; whoro hitherto there 
have beon no temples and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religious 
revival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and this is 
duo to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It is our duty, to preserve it 
and purify it Wo do not w'anfc to cut away from tho Hindufold. We want a better 
reco^ition — a recognition of the fact that wo are men equally with themselves* tho 
caste Hindus. Our goal is the removal of untouchability and our aim is to become 
an iiusegregated and unquarantined part of the Hindu society.’ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Tho Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was held at Eohtak on the ISlh. Novem- 
ber 1935, under tlie presidency Lala Davan ChancL Ch, Khcm Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speeoli. Ho emphatically declared that the Hariians were not 

prepared to barter aw’ay their ancestral religion for political or social rights. Ho 

condemned Dr. Ambodkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by him to Harijans at 
Yeola. Principal Diwan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague,, ill -defined and capricious wore the Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of the so called untouchables. He appealed to orthodox Hindus 
^ remove the stigma of untouchability without even a moment’s delay. He exhorted tho 
Harijans not to lose patience at a time when age old barriers were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on Nov. 16 when resolutions concerning the social, 
political and rconomic amelioration of the depressed classes were passed, Tho 
conference imanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkars unsound and suicidal advice to 
narijans and condemned m unqualified terms tho action of certain impetuous 

iiar|^an youths vrho burnt certain Hindu Sliastras to express their resentmohe. The 

speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions wero 
calculated to strengthen the hands of obsemantists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B, M. Mandaly presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowganj on the 22nd. December 1935 said : The new constitation 
gives ns some thing but not all that we desire or all ^ that we deserve. 
The number of representa fives granted in each province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Government services receives notice, but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation of some sort. It sets us on the road over which we have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must be on our guard and prejpare ourselves by 
teaching oui-selves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respeot. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Maudal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do. 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among them. Demands should be made on the Government in a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted fay the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 
allied industries. 

Referring to Dr. Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that tfie 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed. Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of chalking 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community. 


The Democralic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the 1st. August 1935. 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued by Mr. N, C, 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members were present. Dr, Moonje and Mr. M, S, Anetj were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to tlie central 
council in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
from the presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which had been prepared after consulting Messrs, M, S, 
Aney^ N'. C. Kelkar^ B, S, Moonje^ Jamnadas ifehta^ L, B, Bhopatkar^ G. A Ogalc 
and others, was then read and discussed, ^ith certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee tof the Nationalist par tv, with the draft to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
tliat the final result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh. 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party : — 

After urging that “we have felt during^ recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the cnoice of means and methods, as 
evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to he introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay,” the manifesto concludes that “thel-e is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidify referred to above. 
Happily, organisations making for such a Party exist in the country to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Par^, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in the Democratic Swaraj ya Party, working already in the Provinces of C. P.* 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay, And we urge that both these should act 
as ono compact organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct froni the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 

^^^IhT^manifesto then goes on to afEi-ra the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the (Jongress with regard to which however, ^the party feels that it 
must take a line different from that of the Congress’’ in the following matters : 
It will 

Oppose CommunaUsm in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endeavour to get repealed the so-called Communal Award. 

3. Deal with the problem of Indian States, “more particularly with the repre- 
sentation of the Stated subjects in the coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinces on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of ICarnataKa, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. 

5. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment 

6. Advocate a policy of non-interference by legislature in religious matters, 
reserving to itsoU the right of deciding whether a particular question is a religions 
ono or not. 

7. Where dillorences of opinion exist between the Party and the Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an imderstanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of ofBoes, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of the 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-acceptance if the country's interests require the adoption of such a policy. , 

The party pledges itself to the nplift of working classes both agriciutural and 
Industrie. 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to exposo the true 
character of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympatuies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for freedom. 

The party will encourage Military and semi-Military training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

With a view to carrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should ho regarded as a 
nucleus. Tlie Democratic Swarajya Party should bo one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in^e four^ Marathi-speaking tracts. Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for tlie sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in these provinces. 

^yo further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire” and urges 
in its jiistiOcation, the rigidity of tlie Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from offering 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

Tho second Session of «i 0 Congress Denaocratio Swaraj Party Conference com- 
menood at Ctiatisgaon (C. P.) on tlioiOlh. November 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. S. Aney, who m tlie course of his address said:— 

“Tho Congress has recently given up its 50-year.-old policy of fostering a Bnirit 
ot Nahonalism; and their acquiescence in tho constitution based on anti-national 
and nnjnst lines would bury NaKonalism alive. Tho Democratic Party would, thoro- 
agitation, and try to remove tho defects in the Congress which 

SeLs rattoZI thf o&o“ beiAi on the 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged the immediato removal of the defects in tho nevr 
constituyon of the Congress and tho banishment of tho fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advocated that Democrats’ should 
tate up the cause of tho States’ subjects and by agitation convince tho Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to tho Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising the New Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting tliat the next session of 
tho Congress v.muld approve of Office Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned tho repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonjo’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. AI, 6’. Amy was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas if. Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. H, K Patasharj Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, referred to tho political situation in the country and said: — 

There aro so called political parties in the countiy wlioso very nomenclature 
shows that they are communal. H: is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even they aro sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to the non-Bralimin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the existence of such party in the past, I am 
sure its members are oveu now beginning to realise tho gravity of their mistaken 
ways and even if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sure, they 
will have soon to fall in with tho ways of the other political groups from whom 
they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups in tho 
country. Every party must remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong the day of onr independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our party is that eveiy member 
must be a member of the Indian National Congress^ aomittedly tho premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have been responsible for the last two generations in rearing and 
conducting it as to those who aro its present office-bearers. Our goal is the same 
as that of Indian National Congress. We only differ in some of tho programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our differences have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not bo difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to them. 

The new neutral attitude of tho Congress with respect to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
ns to develop into a united nation. Tho Award has now come to stay at ^ least for 
a considerable time, whether wo like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past The only alternative. before us now, I see no reason why wo should 
not Jill unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for tho same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to the legislatures and having given up the attitude of 
leavinf^ them in tho hands of the reactionary elements, I might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which we'held and adhered to, in times when this programmo 
was condemned as anti-national. On this point again the Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle. The furtlier questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for which representatives are to he sent to tho 
legislatures, and tho question of the acceptance of office. 

41 
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My experienco in tlie Bombny Legislativo Oonnoil for four j’^oars indicates 

that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to com- 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work. ^ .. i , 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of solution as it ioqks. as 

is now mted and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay even in quarters 
whore it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office must follow as a 

matter of course, and signs are not wanting to snow that the greatest mind m inciia 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. Under tlio circumstances fJie question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be^ the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during which this matter 
can be decided in eacli province according to circumstances which prevail tliero. 

Concluding Mr, Pataskar referred to the ideal of the Party. He said, “Our party 
as I have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details from tho programme of the present Congress Official block, wo have never been 
hostile and never mean to bo hostile to the idem and goal of tho Congress. 


The Aadhra Swarajist Conference 


A powerful plea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under tho 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr. (?. Harisarvothama 
in bis address to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th, August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which were formerlv 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that all 
those objections had ^ been eliminated, he urged “no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress.*’ 


Tlie conference commenced its sesion in the afternoon in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, 
Bezwada, under tho nresidontsliip of Dr. J?. S. Moonje, 

In the course of his address, Mr. JIarisarvothama Bao stated that tlie Indian 
National Congress must always be, till tho country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
IS tlio one political institution of fifty years* growth and the reputation tliat India has 
achieved under its banner, as a fighter for freedom, must bo a pride to any Indian 
liowevor mach he may differ in ^the opinions on matters of moment. The Congress 
has for fifty years been the Opposition in India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making very terrible sacrifices and it is tho duty of its leaders and leaders outside 
who syrapatliiso with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nation’s 
voice m its progress from point to point. No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a single solid mass in 
the Congress.” 

Mr, Harisarvothama Hao^ proceeding, referred to tho attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, tho Kesponsivists and tJie Democratic Swaraj Parties 


groups from tho Congress 


and said that there was not much that should divide those 

especially after it had decided to outer tho legislatures,^ ReZorrihg to tlie communal 
problem, he said ho would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
in the same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed in tho usual course of 
business. After all, ho said, grievous wrongs might ho righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thouLffit of them as independent evolution. 

Maliatmaji, as ho left the Congress, set a brilliant example of political action. He 
had tried an experiment for which ho would lay down his Jife. Ho had found that 
except h^self, none other had tho competence to continue his experiment. So, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try tlielr own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, his 
example, had had no effect on his immediate followers, who sworo by him earlier, 
'iho l^ngress executive now continued to bo manned by people who had no faith in 
t Congress. Persons who belioved in the old programme, 
9^® CongToss aloDg witli him. IVhen the programme 
changed, they should liavo transferred ail tlie power of the Congress to othor hands 
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and installed the Swarajya Party and tlie Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. Ho alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respect of military train- 
ing, the States’ People’s question, the Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistically to carry 
out tliose resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr. Harisarvqttama Rao observed : ‘^The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, this party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up bv the Congress once again. This party must be there to give its fullest 
support to all such changes in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 
nantly political in its activities. The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees^ in the coming elections, may call a conference of all 
parties who stand by the principle of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
be passed through legislatures of the country and accept such changes in the consti- 
tution that such a conference may suggest and leave the Congress in the hands of the 
executive that such a conference may appoint.” 

He appealed to all other parties, who felt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwith as members and tako it to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no objection which a self-determinist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Ki\ Rao said if onr ideal was 
our own rule in this country, the language of the land must be the language of 
administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it. It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would bo possible of achievement. 
If, in the meanwhile, we were able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of Stete technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 

of a linguistic provinco in the senses of carrying on the administration through tho 
vernacuTars. Even a technical province miglit be of some use as leading the way to a 
higher ideal. The speaker referred to the artificial differences between tiio CIrcars and 
Rayalaseema and thought that they could be easily squared up by comradeship in work 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Rayalaseema. _ ^ 

Ho then requested Dr. B. S. Mooujee to talce the chair and conduct tho deliberations. 

Dr Moonje then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

Presidential Address 


Dr. Moonje, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over tho Conference. 

Ho traced the rise of Gandhi ji’s influence in the Congress and outlined tixe circums- 
tances which led to tho Swarajist split headed by the late klr. C. R. Das. 

Continuing, Dr, Moonje said : **We, the followers of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 

E Tactical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures and considering the advisa- 
ility or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s- eye- view, one feels that capture of Le^slatures and acceptance of 
offices, should haVe been such a simple matter as to form the vei’y elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress, ^ •• l i. 

He congratulated tho Andhra Swarajists on^ having revived the Swarajist Party'. 
Time had now arrived for all political pai’ties in India, including even tiie Congress, to 
put thoir heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present- 
ing a united front in respect of tho new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Commnnalism, tlie other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Co-operation Party, the Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function^ separately 
from tlie Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the achievment of 

Proceeding, he said : Now the question is ‘^What should be tho nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away from the Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely equal status with the other com- 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownorsliip and partnership, because, having mvest- 
ted crores and crores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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tliousands and thousands of our men in fighting the battles of Empiro for its pro- 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Rulo in Indian R is not wis- 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in the Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer the affairs of the Empire ^rough a representative 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership an^i nnrfnn 
greatest advantage to us tlian even complete Independence. 


the capital invested from the revenues of India 
spilt in building up the Empire, I have thero^ 


1 , including India, 

on the basis "of their respective populations. Ownership and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence. Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and if the other partners wore then to desire 
dissolution, I would oppose it to the last drop of my blood. ^ Anyway, T would 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with^ its implication of 
iug our rights to demand the return of the ca ^ -- - 

plus compensation for the Indian blood spilt h 
fore no doubt in my mind about my choice in the matter. 

Ho then refeiTjsd to tlio attitude of Muslims towards tlio nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along tho Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hindu-Muslim Unity, Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and were interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, ho said, the problem of minorities existed 
but in the affairs of tho country the majority community ^ had the determining voice. 
The only special provision that was made in tho constitution of these countries in 
the interests of the monorities— mainly in European countries— was that safeguards 
were provided for tho protection of the religion, language and personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different communities, why should nationalism, ho asked, be 
interpreted differently in India ? Tho reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism induced in the Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandlii. To achieve true Hinda-Moslem Unity, wo needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidence. It 'vvas hero and for this 
special purpose that tho Swarajists and the Nationalists had to step in. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to the 
country in true and manly Nationalism, They must keep up the struggle for Sw’araj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. ’While making up their mind to stand upon 
Bioir own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on others, they should respectfully 
invito and welcome the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, croed or 
colour. They should combine and invade tho Legislatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on the administration on these principles in siicli a way with a firm hand 
as to lead tlio minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests lie not in 
separation from Nationalism and tho majority community but in honest and loyal 
CO -operation with them on perfectly egu^ terms. ‘‘I seel sui'c^’’ he said, “that if wo 
demonstrate our determination to carrv on tho administration on tlieso lines, tho 
Britishers are shrewd enough to amend tho constitution of their own accord, at tho 
earliest opportunity Blinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
WilMeavo us free to manage the affairs of our own country as wo like,’* 

Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which yon would want mo to look » at from your point of view. You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your own. If Sindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communal ism in the general administration of tho 
country, and also if a scheme of a fedention separate from tho Indian Federation 
called the Pakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and N. W. 
Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
India, you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Anolira Province.^ Orissa has been constituted into a separate province as a set-* 
on to the separation of Sind, to kcep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
now, it is an uphill task beccause the new India Bill has now been passed into an 
i* ^ noOiing more consoling than trying for a good cause.” 

TV ^ question wliother wo should help Britain when engaged in a war, 

^1. moonje said : A cry is being raised, now-a-days, that if England is over involved 
should not help England and shoiud refuse to supply men, money and 
* “D analyse the situation and see how we Uindus stand in this 

rrnroc kf ^ i-boTo UTO twcnty-Bix crores of Hindus in India and 7 

TTin^L Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetarians whilo 

Kimniv^ system and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 

^ British Army than tlio Hindus. Therefore, 

speauuo comparalnely, the Hindu voice in raising up the slogan “Don’t help England’^ 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an alliance with the Britishers* who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the^ point is— T)o the Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? . must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to, in militarism so that the Britishers may not bo able to comman- 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millioas, that is the 
Banias, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor onr labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

The first session of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21st. September J935, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narain^ and continued delibrations till the next two days. Mr. 
Gun a da Alojumdcr^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of his speech 
said : — 

Hero in Bengal, wo have one particnlar problem which greatly exercises onr minds. 
It is about the 2.000 young men who are being kept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out the semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many of tlie districts are to all in- 
tents and purposes under martial law. The extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class and students and youth organisations as well. In the district 
of Midnapore, even Congress organisation is banned. 

These youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release or open trial had been rapidly growing, the hpd of 
the Government came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fall back upon where no defence at all is possible. 
Many of these detenus, we know, however, have been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations. I know personallly terrorism to them was as much 
abhorrent as to me. 

Tiie terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist. But the present^ policy 
of the Government in suppressing" all movements for a better and creative life 
cannot bo accounted for even by its most ardent supporters except for the fact that 
the desire for freedom cannot be tolerated. But no Government on earth 
has ever been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this desired 
end and lias accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a now State where interest of one class are not meant to be protected at tlie cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to bo a new form of Socialism. 
But to those who have cared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation and do not tliereforo waste 
their energies in fighting over mere words. 

The Congress as it is now consHtuted may not of course he able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it remains to ns to mobilise the really militant forces within the 
Congress and bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
dose not mean a mere change of power. 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
and landlords on the other. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
our attention from the real issues. 
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Here 5n Bengal a particularly pernicious system Las Leon evolved giving the 
balance of power to the Landfill of European meroLants wLich may Lo used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. ^ , .n t . i 

Our task with regard to tlio new constitution will bo to wrook 
ministry and falling into tlie trap of political stagnancy but by our 
and devoted attachment to our ideals, have no time to was 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing ^ in all the impenalist States that are 
attempting to suppress the movement which is going to establish a now State for 
tho exploited masses. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his presidential address JiTr. Jayapralcash Narayan said : — ^ ^ 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been in the vanguard of the country’s freedom movement since tho beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in tho country.^ Even at tlie pre- 
sent moment, wliole districts of ‘ tho province are subject to virtual martial Jaw. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmen—some of them with tho promise of the most brilliant 
careers— lie wasting in jails, without as much as a charge having been framed against 
them in a coui*t of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise Qie gravity of the detenu question. 
But theie remains a great deal to be done yet. The demand for tho release of tho 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to bo given to this ques- 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. 0. F. Andrews has already led the way 
in this direction. Ho must be followed up by others. 

On belialf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus Jiartioularly, 
that we shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

Tho question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
tho pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Kliadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have boon 
placed under a ban. Those which are not actually banned have to Hvo under tho per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, tho business of which should bo to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenshi*p,— rights that aro onjoyod by every member of 
any civilized society. You have Jieard of the Civil Liberties Union of tho U. S. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for tho protection of tlio work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested hero should also bo on similar linos. It should 
bo formed not of political workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers Gor women are the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should be an A 11 -India body and should have intimate contacts MUth kindred foreign 
organisations. 

I shall tako up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

The coramimal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, tho class 
which is directly interested, purely for the gratification of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in tho departments of the 
Govcinmpnt This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal duo to tho economic circumstances I have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to tlieir claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
tion tlian they would havo otherwise possessed. 

^Yliat is tlie duty of the “nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me aro : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
legisTativo seats ; ^ secondly, tho linking up of tho freedom movomont 
with the economic struggle of the masses. 

Now I shall touch a little upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unemploy- 
ment IS perhaps tho most acute in Bengal. 

, It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin- 
cialism slmld bo considered in certain sections, as a solution of tlie problem, tho 
i^ots Of which are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the mal-adjustment 
ootween production and consumption which is an irremovable foafuro of capitalist 


it not by accepting 
continuous struggle 
to as tho contradic- 
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society. It can be cured only 'svlieu this maladjustraent is cured, i. e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards tho 
Now Constitution that has been forged for us by tho imperial ijower. 

The Congress long^ ago ^ gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strengUi of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith in the former, if it a^ree to work the constitution. 

Ve believe that legislatures have to bo used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamontary work, 
as such. What Mr. Rajagopalachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of tho Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to tho day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes "it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert tho whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
wo seek to do is so to change the content _ and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 

Resolutions 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government’s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majesterial action in several districts in prohibiting tho use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to^ stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Police Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretion of subordinate police oEcials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systemetic, determined, and tmited agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ranks and weakening of tho 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this poucy at the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation the recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssiniau conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

Tho fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to tho 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia fm-ther exposes the 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as au attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremeu- 
dous dangers to toe peace of tho^ world. 

This Oonforence also notes with alarm the imminent danger of a poaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist State like France. 

This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply tho sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against au aggressor State. 
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Whereas tlie peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spokesmen of the bourgeoisie in the colonial countrv^ dominated by 
the peasW population and feudel elements, mainly look upon the disorganised and 
not fally-class-conscious peasantry as their principal support and as tlie working-class 
struffde intensifies and the class contradictions^ sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the political arena, they more and more cling to the later class for their support, this 
Conieronce resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the country on 
the basis of class struggle in alliance with and under the ideological leadership of the 
‘ class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci- 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economic exploitation, 

^ This Conference furtlier resolves that the said peasant unions he organised on the 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) The arrears of rents to be entirely scrapped. 

(3) That no rents should ho payable for holdings below the minimum subsistence 

of 10 highas. • i , 

(4) Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

(5) Non-alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(C) State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehonsivo plan to bo settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels, 

(7) Compulsory free primary ednoation and provision for liquidation of adult 

illiteracy. ' 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to be the 
owner of the land. 

(9) Abolition of feual and semi-foudal levies. 

(10} Freedom from attachment in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding which is just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


The Nagpur Political Conference 

Acute differenco of opinion between the Congress and Labour groups over the ques- 
tion whether the Congress Labour Snb-Committeo should collaborate with all re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with, institutions connected with tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress, led to rowdyism at tho sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference hold at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 

It was understood that in the Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Jjabour dispute, the Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress. But when in 
open session, tho mover of the resolntion included in it all recognised Labour Unions 
liibonr leaders headed by Mr. R. S. Ruikar, President of the Trade Union Congress’ 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout ' 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred tho proceedings. An eleventh-hour com- 
promise was, however, reached and on assurance from Congressmen tliat tho resolution 
would bo amended to suit their purpose, tho Labour group returned to the pandal. 

Tho original resolution was amended and passed 

Seth Poonamchand Ranlca, Chairman of the 'Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, said that tho Conference had been convened to enable tho workers to out- 
hno the future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un- 
certainty in the country. Expressing tho view that acceptance of offices by (Jongross- 
men was dotnmen^ to the country’s interests, Seth Poonamchand Ranka exhorted tlio. 
Lonfercnco to clii^ out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of tho Con- 
gress and enable them to aohiovo tho objective of complete indepondonco. 
n, presidential address, Mr. Sampurnanank said that tho Govoni- 

menl had conjmed up two bogeys under whoso cover it was arming itself with re- 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, lie 
believed that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, hut 
because those who professed it were outgrowing it Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referiing to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not bo permitted to propagate his views. If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the open field 
and fight for its existence with the other creeds. It was sure to meet a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of office, Mr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck the 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship should be changed instead of individuals. 

finally, tlie President appealed for united action of all classes of people. He said 
that our one goal was liberation of the counti'y from the imperialist yoxo and “re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not be what it is to-day, 
in which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M. 8, Aney wishing the Conference success, said that ho was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to express themselves 
on the current political issues. He deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and hoped tliat under the guidance of Mr. Sampurnanand, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatever their decisions, they should be productive of a spirit of 
friendly cQ-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Concluding, Mr. Aney advised the gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenus 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference. 


All India Journalist’s Conference 


Third Session— Calcutta— 17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Third All-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at tho Town Hall, 
Calcutta on the 17 th. August 1935, under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. 
Ohintamani^^UiQ cliief editor of tho “Leader”, Allahabad. Tho proceedings wore opened 
by Babu Ramananda Chattorji, editor, Modern Review. Tho delegates were welcomed by 
Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Mr Sarat Chandra Bose opened tho Press exhibition in connection witli 
the conference at which about 7(X) papers from all over India published in different 
languages including the copy of Samachar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which 
since ceased publication were on view. 

42 
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Declaring ihe Conference open Mr, JRama72anda ChatterjBc said • 

‘'Though capital punishment lias either been removed from the ptatuto Dook or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martiak 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn auaii 
which the ordinary executions are not . • n- 

“I have no doubt that tliis subject of capital punishment by instalments mtiicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mrinal Kanii Bose, Chairman of tho Reception Coramitteo, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said . — 

The laws affecting the press are so many and aro of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
iournalist lias to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state tho 
taws as they are at present moment as briefly as I can.^ I shall not dive into past 
iiistory but shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., whicli affect tho press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with tho scopo and purport of 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are : 

(1) Tho Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act 1934 ; (2) States* Protection Act, 1934 ; 
(3) Princes’ rrotcction Act, 1922 ; (4) Poreiga Ilelations Act, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. Tho scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better control of the press," The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contemplated that the executive should nave 
control of tho press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably bo construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but in all matters, the publication of which may 
not be to the linking of the powers-that-be. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but tho Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the duration 
to the period of three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act eiTected 
also other drastic changes in tho Act of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act. That section has made it penal tho 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violence or tho direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or feliticious, who lias 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several uoii*official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
“offence involving violence" was itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon bo invited to swallow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in the 
Press Act very considerably. A whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in tho military 
naval or air forces of Eis Majesty or any police officer from Ins allegiance to duty, 
tho bringing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or tho Government established l>y 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards Eis Majesty or the said Government; the putting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or tho doing of any act which ho is not legally 
entitled to^ do ; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
tlie administration of tho law or tho maintenance of law and order or the commission 
of any offence or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc, : the 
indticnig of a public servant or a local authority tojdo any act or tho forbearance or 
•* ° connected with tho exercise of his public functions or 

the inducing of him to resign his office ; tho promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; tho prejudicing of recriiit- 
mg of persons to servo in any of His Majesty’s forces or in tlio police force or the 
^ prejudicing of the training, discipline or aclministration of any such force. Those, as 
you will see, are almost bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these offences^ you arc a^rare, come under the ordinary law of the Iand» 
IJio Jaw courts are always open to try such offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rights than those enjoyed % an ordinary citi- 
zm. But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers-that-he that such 
oiTences should be fried^ in tlie regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure. They intended that judicial decision, and judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive action. 

Stxtes’ Pkotectiox Act 

The States’ Protection Act (1934) has also amended the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931. by creating new offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the aaministration established 
III any State in India. The procedure for bringing it home to the offending paper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to be in force only till the Press Act of 1931 
lasted, that is, till 1935, The Princes’ Protection Act, 1923, has practically been a dead 
letter, but it has not been repealed. 

Mnally, the Bengal Criminal I jaw (Amendment) Act, which has application in the 
p^viuce of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Act ns modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1932. This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, is a permanent Act and is not duo to expire 
this year, though I bolieve that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Bowel’S) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practicafly be inojierative so far as the press 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act creates certain new offences which are not to 
be found in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of ^ certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. Let me quote from Section (6) of the Act : — 

“The local Government may, by notification in the local official (jazettee prohibit 
cither absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified in 
the notification, the publication in any newspaper^ news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information which, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
movement.” 

It has also been made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, that 
is to say, news, in contravention of a notification published under the section quoted 
above. I need not enter into other changes, they are of less importance. 

The Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjovuing India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and the government of such 
State. The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying through this measure is that 
unless it was promptly passed, unrcstiaincd criticism of foreign States “might lead 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society ” Joui’nalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such^ tremendous pow’er. 
It was flattering to be told that they had tliat power, hut there is a Bengali saying 
which means — “the sly one flatters to gain his ends.” Under the Act the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of ^ the 
offending matter, — and this without the presence of any representative of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, hut also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that Htate and 
our own. To do so it is not enough that he should bo an export on international affaii’S, 
for that itself w’ould not help him to arrive at tho conclusions to which the prosecu- 
tion would invite him, but ho must he in the confidence of the Foreign Office of our 
own Government supposed to have been offended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in the discussion of foreign affairs except in tlie 
manner approved by Government. 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by the subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments that have been advanced against tho Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to bo a dangerous business and a now press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to be taken 
from a now press at the discretion of a magistrate. Tho conductors of the now press 
aro to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at tho end of which, 
if it is found that they have behaved themselves to tho satisfaction of the little gods 
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tho magistrato foi a xofuad of their 


of tho police, they would bo entitled to approach 

deposit. ^ scries of offences have been brought under extraordinai'y laws 
substitute executivo hat for judicial decision, 


which 


Lie execuiivu luu. lur juuii/iai ucuiaiuxi. i. j. * jj* 

(c) The provision for appeal, as has been held by some of the highest judioialtn- 
bunals of the land, is largely infruotuous, some of tho important clauses of tho i rcss 


Act being too wide ; „ , , , » « j' i- 

(d) Tho High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no junsdiction to ro- 

vjso tho order of tlie magistrate in regard to tho amount of tho securmcs, iixst ana 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrato; , t f 

(e) The clauses relating to tho forfoituro of tho printing press arc too drastio ; 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and tho jniblishor of tho paper, even wJien 

they happen to be one ana tho same person, ai'o required under tho samo order to 
fimiish separate securities ; ^ ^ ^ l inor» 

(g) Tho Press Act as amended bj^ tlio Bengal Criminal Law (Amondmeny Act, 

makes tho publication of ovou correct news punishable under a clause that is too wido 
in its scope ; .. ^ , , , 

(h) The Press Act, as amended by the Stales' Protection Act, 1934, has placed los- 
trictions on tho Press in India in regard to publication of nows and of comments on 
tho administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of tho States 
arc run on autocratic principles and do not allow publicatiou of what would be consi- 
dered pcimissiblo comments in British India on their administration. Thus tho Indian 
Princes in tho administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from criticism 
w'iiich even tho British Indian Government does not enio 5 ^ 


Tho Homo Member’s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond tho 
actual necessities of the case or change tho objective of tho Press Bill , which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to t )0 taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but m regard to ■writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjeo Johangir had a vision of tho coming events, for he said in 
course of tho Assembly debate on the Press BUI that Govommont were to see that tho 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim's words %vore equally prophetic. He protested at the manner in 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of tho entire Press.'* 


Oferatiox of Laws 


I cannot speali from my personal experience of all tho different phases of the 
operation of tho Press Laws in other provinces. From the way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that tho bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
other provinces. But in Bengal wo have tlie privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
OlTicer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs, ^3^00 was provided in 
fJio Budget and the Officer was appointed in 1930. In tho course of a note circulated 
to members of tho local Legislative Council and a copy of which was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, tho Indian Journalists' Association thus described tho modus operandi of tho 
Press Officer’s directions given almost from day to day, but the following will give you 
some idea about the way in which tho Press Officer has been using his powers 


(a) Nows that is allowed to bo published in the papers of aU-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes happened tliat provincial newspapers that are sold in Calcutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish : 

(b) Correct and authcnticatca news of a particular kind is not allowed to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to make tho nows 
oltcn misleading ; 

(c) Display of news of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions aro given as to Uie printing types that are to be used in Bio 
iicaaiDgs and body pf the cows and for the exciusion of certain expressions such as 
arrest m ladies and Moslems’ from headings of nows ; 

(e) Double-column headlines of certain nows are not allowed ; 

of news durections aro given as to tho arrangement and position of columns 

^ o£ the Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 

Coimoil nvo not allowed to ho puhlished ia full but are censored : ^b'biduvo 
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(Ii)^ Proceedings in law courts of Civil Disobedience cases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to bo published in full but in a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of the statement of Miss Beena Das, accused in the Governor Shooting case, 
the "Statesman^' was allowed to publish passages in that statement in I'^ard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 
publish them. 

^ (ij Legitimate criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government ofS- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was in full swing one of the direc- 
tions of the Press Oflicer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
poiico of members^ of processions taken out or of public meetings held in defiance of 
the Poiico Commissioner's orders in the City of Calcutta or in tho mofussil towns 
and viiiages, the word ‘^assault” was not to be used, tbe utmost that could bo allowed 
was that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a ‘‘mild lathi-charge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to bo taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious coaseguenees followed. 

‘^Generally speaking,” the note of tho Journalists' Association concludes, “the Press 
Officer will not allow to be published any allegations of wrong done by the police with 
tho result that newspapers do not venture to publish things which may, in any way, 
offend his notions of what tlio press may publish.” 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer mves some of the directions of tho kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal Press has adapted itself to tho conven- 
tions established by the Press Officer, It must not bo supposed, however, that he has 
ceased to give his “advice” altogether. As a matter of fact his advice flows with tho 
same generosity as in the last few years^ though the nature of it has been changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. Thus the papers 
are warned as to the conseq^uonces of publishing nows and comments regarding tlie 
hunger-sti’iko of detenus and incidents that take place in connection with the punish- 
ment of detenus in jail. Sometimes tho Government issues orders over tho head of 
tho Press Officer. Thus it was only recently that publication oi news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Dav” was prohibited though tlie notices etc., of tho meetings to 
bo held were allowed to bo published for days together, 

PunucATiON OF Pkoceedixgs or Legislatukes 


A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of the nature of censorship 
that is exercised over the press m Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege of the press in connection with tlie publication of proceed- 
ings of the Legislature, Cor tain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly wero 
severely^ censored in the course of transit to tlie Calcutta Press. On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether the freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in the press. The question, as 
originally raised, was whether Section G3 of Ordinance No. IT of 1932 — “an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
Jaw and order,”— or the Press Act of 1931 took away the freedom of tho press in re- 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of tlie members of the Assembly. 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and the question, m 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of the law was. Following the usual practico 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, tlie Homo Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating tbe view of the Government in regard to tho effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members hy newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, Sir B. L. Mitter, then Lavr Member, 
gave Jiis opinion in writing thus as to tlie effect of the law on the subject : “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in tlie ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature.” 

Tho Ordinances have made no change in tho ordinary law of tho land. But what 
is tho effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Actj 1931, as amended by 
tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 ? Tho English law is clear on the point and 
has been laid down in tho celebrated case of IVason vs. ^ 'W'aiter by Chief Justice 
Cockbnrn. Provided the report is fair and is published without malice, no action for 
Jibef is maintenabfe. The Court in that case held, that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in the Parliament at a time when the puhllc 
arc admitted and the report is fair, ho is not liable in the action at the suit of any 
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person who happens to he affected by something Jibollous in the report Tlio reason 
Is, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and u'hatover injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to the reporter or to the publisher or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should bo tlie law in India. But one cannot be sure in regard to such matters. 
Tho question was also dermltely raised in tho Bengal legislative Council, during tho 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1932, Division was taken 
on a motion in connection 'witli tho Bill. Tho Press Officer ^advised’* tho pro^ not 
to publish tho Division List. TJio question being raised, Mr. R. N. Reid, Home 
Member, stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit mo publica- 
tion of the proceedings of tho Legislature^ But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this intention. ‘‘IVhat they wanted to check,” ho 
declared, ‘^was publication of tliese privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison the minds of the young men.” ^ The Homo Member 
further added that ‘‘it was very easy, with all the tricks of the journalists’ trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-posltion, by omissions and additions here and there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should bo used in tliat w\ay.” I 
presume, tho prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks ! 

By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed tho Press j^Emorgency 
Powers) Bill. I do not know what tho majority of tho non-official Indian elected 
members thought, but if any section of them were under the belief that the Govern- 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an ell from them. This happens wdioncver 
the Legislature lias been persuaded to arm the executive witli extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that tliese powers would not be abused. As a matter of fact these 
powers liave almost invariably been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abuse of powers has been furnished only recently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a largo number of papers 
througlioiit India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern- 
ment measures taken in connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. Tho 
action has been taken in every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. Tho 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
Tiicio was no emergency that could justify such summary and swift action. If the 
papers had by their comments or by the news that they liad published excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for tho Government to 
move and have tlio offending newspapers punished. But this obvious course w’as not 
adopted and since the Press Act was neai* at hand, it was applied to punish tho 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary’- powers has always proved 
irresistible to the bureaucracy, I would therefore earnestly request tho members of 
tbo Legislative Assembly, when they will be asked to reenact the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to romom- 
ber what lias happened in tlie past. They have a precedent in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of which w-as refused by the Assembly, Tho Viceroy had to 
certify tlio Bill and had it passed by the Council of State. 


Our demands arc that the Press (Emergonoy Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
bv tlio Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1J34, and the States’ Protection^ Act, 1934, should riot bo renewed in any sliapo or 
form, and that jircss censorship and all interferences with tho discretion of tho 
editors in the publication of nows and comments should bo done away with. Tho 
1 rcss should bo loft to take tho consequences of the violation of the ordinary law.s of 
the Jana. It should be as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which tho British Press enjoys. j j i b 


If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or Tnembem of tho Press should take concerted action for tlie defence of 

1 Conference will devise adequato measures and advise tho 

P we may register here being ignored, 

ijut i take the liberty of offering tho following suggestions for your consideration : — 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should he carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should he conducted in foreigu countries to educate 
world, opinion as to tlie iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(in) In the matter of publication of news that is correct and should be published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other importont 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and pubiisii the news if thought 
fit simultaneously ; 

(iv) ^ No paper should seek the “advice” of the Press OQicor if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 
request or order of the Press Officer to see him. He should he askea to give his 
“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that aro not news ; 

(vii) The wictims of the Press Act should he rendered moral and financial support. 

I have hy no means given an exhaustive of what we can and should do. Perhaps 
it would be said that whatever wo might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods that have been devised to debase and degrade ns not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the lestimation of the public. I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 
to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle tliat we have given to the 
Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own solves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take^ the hindmost ! If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, we 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been aule to do and cannot do now. 

Self-effacement — if I may be permitted the use of a paradox — is the badge of our 
profession. Por the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their calling, must remain anonymous, have hut a nebulous e.xis- 
tence. fiut journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as the 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
tliose of its own members ? I would not have referred to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. I need not labour the point, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worso in coarse of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
m their totality are referred to as the “economic depression,” have affected the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally^ though perhaps not wisely, shy. The result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economic depression” however is a genegal malady from whicli almost all 
classes are suffering, we journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which wo belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out tho 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
tho administration of the Press laws has not only .arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements in journalism hut has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press Act hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising. Demands^ of securities hy tho Government have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. These causes have led to an increase in nnemployment and underemploy- 
ment among journalists. 

The prosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its circulation 
and tlio amount of support it can command as a medium of advertisement. So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir- 
culation ana attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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mainlv on its down efforts for results in tlieso matters, the struggle can bo made a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a gonoral campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. , , 

Let me take the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can be 
carried on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement. Publicity is the food that nourishes trade. It is necessary 
not only when trade is good but also, and perhaps more so, wlion trade is sunoring 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to restrict publicity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady^ publicity ^ during the years of a de- 
pression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of increarsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But ciroiSation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as are common in the countries of the “West 
are impossible here so long as the percentage of literates in India remains at ite 
present extremely low figure. Besides illiteracy, a general lack of the reading habit 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read mid 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the w'ay of Indian newspapers attain- 
ing largo circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequately developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must be effected in all 
these directions ' before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our coimtry. These, I believe, are enormous. The compai’atively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a mean advan- 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those published in the English language. 
Moreover, the public that can bo reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to the English papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these miLst bo supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should he spared to develop 
vornacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of journalistic 
employment. 

The steps so far discussed for tlio improvement of the economic condition of 
jounialists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further tlie interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In fact the benefit to bo derived from these stops 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, be indirect. I have now to 
draw your attention to a fow questions which concorn'the working journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to bo opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable fact that*rcgalar payment of wages to the staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newspaper indiistry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
the' rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so much irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages ns is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other huslness. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is great for the poor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their duo wages. It should 
bo one of the first duties of au association of journalists to take up this question. 
Moral pressure should bo brought to bear upon the proprietors for regular pajanont 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise tliat they owe it to the men 
^Yhom they work not only to pay wages but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many^ employers are not sufficiently conscious of this obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the enactment 
in many ^ countries of laws for the protection of workers. You are aware tliat a Bill 
whose object is ’ ' ‘ 

fore the 

workers ^ 

Jippljcable to brain-workers also whoso salaries" do* not exceed 
Ks. <200 a montli. If the Bill is passed into an Act and the same is given effect to, 
T ° protection for some of the victims of irregular payment. But 

I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should bo our own unity. 
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Irregular payment of wages is not the only bane of a worlcing journalists’ life. 
There are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of suffering. 
Except in a few first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of Hie proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they folIoV is ‘^no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, but it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at times and may be compelled to remain in bed for compara- 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offices 
for a montus privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months’ work, in addition 
to a number of days’ casual leave in a year. The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have drawn your attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in tho power of individual jonrnalists to take such 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition, Wliht 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement. The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done in tliis country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian jonimalists, 
I would draw your atteutiou to another crying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in the words of Mr. John Walter (of tho London ^Times’’) ; “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at liigh pressure. Day and night, he is never safe from the telephone. His nerves are 
always on the stretch. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of the staff— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
lie had come to reckon. What is he to do ?” I ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In this connection, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of the service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 186i when the 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may be noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 

E ublic every year. We must try to establish a fund on similar lines in India for tho 
onefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will be formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no pi^ vision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding such training. The majoritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West. The* idea of 
proviuing courses in journalism in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in tho university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
lists* Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
considering the matter rather too long one would think. The other universities liave 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-University Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer- 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soon bear fruit j^and at no distant date, there will 

43 
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1)0 a sufficletit aumlor o{ adequately trained journalists to meet the reguireroonts ot 
the present and of the near future. , , . ^ 

The Press is perhaps the greatest of all eduoativo forces m the present-day 'wom. 
It should, therefore, he the policy of every enlightened Government to eucourago tM 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap iiniess i 

their prcdaction is low. In this respect, the ludian Press is not getting all the limp 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government ^ the countiw, t)n tno 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of tlie Government to^^^smox 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A. recent example of such restriction is 
the ODhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in India. The agitation 
must continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. ^ 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Government’s 
competition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and poxiodicais 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through the Radio or start radio penodiems ana 
seek to draw advertisemeats from the market for ]mhlication in these periodiems, it 
looks serious for the Press. Whether the Govornment by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the ^inestion. The ambition of the Government may not score high or than 
to make Gte ladiau boardcasting service pay its way. Even if the ambition is not 
realised and tliere is a deficit the Government* will not, for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what may appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Government may prove to bo the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
saying which means* that slaughter may be done by either of two ways by Bie hand 
or by taking the bread out of the victim’s mouth. The Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons. WJiy liave the other one also ? It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non-rndian papers are eh dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for the liberty of the Press, wo are fighting for the 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. F. Chintamam^ in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, under whose auspices we nave assembled in conference, for tlie third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held ju Calcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr, Natarajan and the lata 
Mr. Katigaswami Iyengar. In the premature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and we of the profession in 
which he attained a leading position*are the poorer for his lamentable demise. ‘He was a 
zealous guardian of the interests of the Indian press and I recall witli melan- 
choly interest the deputation to Lord Irwin wlijoh he organised and led five years 
ago to represent our case against the Press Ordinance of that year Thanks in tlio 
main to his .advocacy and to tlie reasoned sympathy of that noble Yicero}”, tho depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions ' to local Governments whicn went some 
little way to mitigate tho Jinrdships undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss the guiding hand of the late editor of *"1110 Hindu.” Our first President is still 
happily with ns. Mr Matarajan is a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
for 45 years, first under the guidance of tliat great master of Bio craft— Mr. 0. 
Subramania Aiyar — and wo send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity. I must not forgot to mako a reference to my venerated 
friend, Babu Raraauanda Chatterjee — ^journalists tcachor and refoTmox— a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his high character and noble ideals. He has 
lately snilered a heavy bereavement and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sympathy and condolence in the Joss ho is called upon to bear. 

lellow-dclegates, journalism is a noble calling. Newspapers first came into being 
as a moans of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development, it was jvcogpjsed that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to tlie yoatli, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and Jt wav tbongiU that no bettor method was availahlo to achiovo 
^ disscmmation of news and views periodically fhrongh Gie printing 
look back upon tlio condition^ of tho country a century ago and 

0 t ast It With the present, who will say that the idea was not correct or that years 
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and events have not completely vindicated the judgment and the patriotism of our 
jvise and revered forefathers ? ^ I should not he understood to mean that the press 
has "been the only agency to bring about a marvellous change in the mentality of the 
people. Educational institutions have unquestionably been the principal factor. But 
the press comes only next to them. If public spirit is to-day widely diilused among 
the people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit therefor. But 
have they not been powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally important cause of social reform, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us tq-day from this platform send up 
our hum bio tribute to the great founders of the Indian press —foremost among them 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. Dadabhai Naroji — for the insight and foresight which 
they as uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under- 
standing or appreciation among their count ly men in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial cliaii's in the several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal, A profession which has included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of Harish Chandra Mukerji and Kristo Das 
Pal, Shambhu Ohunder Mukerji and Surcndranath Banerjea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and Motilal Ohose ; Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik and Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale ; G. Subramania Aiyar, C. Karuna- 
kara Menon and S. Kasturirauga Iyengar ; Pandits Madau Mohan Malaviya and Bishau 
Narayan Dar, and Babu Ganga Prasad A^arma and Lala Lajpat Rai, is a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself. We, the humble successors of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestiy. AVe follow in tlieir footsteps, we honour 
tho traditions they have handed down, wo liumbly seek to Serve the Motherland 
according to our limited capacities and opportunities in the same spmt and with the 
same motives which inspired our illustrious forebears. i should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists in India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherislicd with esteem by Indian reformers. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Martin Wood and AVilliam Digby, Messrs. S. K. Ratclilfe and 
Glyn Barlow ; such is Mr. B. G. Eorniman. The great Mrs. Besant occupied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret ^ to us that the majority of British journalists 
in India should interpret their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it their duty and privilege to serve the land of their tempo- 
rary sojurn and the people whose support is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent grqwtii. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words : — 

“The difiiciilty in the way of the Goveimment of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do.^ Every one is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities ; but when one 
comes to apply such principles so as to affect anybody’s^ interests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, Member, India Council.)" 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to that of the 
Indian press. So tJiat, tho struggle for tho maintenance of the just liberties of the 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has had, and I fear will have to be 
carried on by the Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in India. But this is an* incident— one of many similar incidents— of the government 
of one country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
I am confident will ever be, a staunch and unfailing ciiampion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland held too long in subjection. In his struggle, tho press has always to 
be in tho firing lino and to expose itself to risks from which public men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all the years of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow-journalists, that it will be not less ready in the future to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the cost be what it may. 

** I have mentioned Swaraj. Lcl me emphasise that in present conditions in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are bound to exist as regards the methods by which this is to 
bo achieved. But there can be and I am glad to think that there is no difference 
between one Indian paper and another as regards /the end itself. AYe \vho have in- 
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heritcd flie freedom movement from Raja Ram ilohan Roy and Mr, Dadabhai Naorojii 
cannot and will not be fatso to our sacred trust. But Jet _ mo equally mate it plam 
(hat we aro not inimical to England nor hostile to the British connection with Inaun 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is tlio Briti^sh 
domination of India. We hold with J. S. Mill that tlie government of one country 
bv another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a hnman cattle farm : with tho^ great Gladstone ^ that the 
agent in determining whether England should continue to l)o in India should be the 
will of tlie people of India, and witli Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to tho twin ideals of justice and liberty. On tins triple footing 
we advocate that India should be recognised de jure and de facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly— unfortunately, sUll correctly—- hnoum 
as Uie British Empire, and that such deductions as may now bo necessary from what 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of “national self-government’’ should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu muer of years. According 
to our varying teraperments and convictions we may pursue what methods may for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in the language of my friend 
Baba Ramananda Chattorjeo, that ‘Jack of uniformity is not lack of unity.* Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may— ‘constitutional,’ or ‘peaceful and legitimate,’ or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,’— one method stands excluded — the method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science ; it is an art. My favourite do- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results-* But however tlie resuls may ho 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not — I pray that we may never be temp- 
ted to— -resort to any unrighteous methods. I believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak tho Truth and do the Right.” 


In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or bo ended. And 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and when the reraedical 
measures appear to us to be what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
wo give them our support. But we do insist — and we do not feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting — that the measures should contain in them elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, tliat they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and — this is mosl important — that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economic and 
mea^res political. My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that tliey have trusted too much to repression and done too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove tlie root causes of the terrorist movement. They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 
far-rcacjiing measures of political and economic amelioration which are the sine qua 
?ion ^ of success. Not even tho modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost^ official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piactical action for the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of tho Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of t'Jndia— with what disastrous results is a matter 
^hilo on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
uie nnti-Indm Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in tlio faco 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there bo improvement in tho relations between England and India ? Tho days of 
miracles are oyer. Tim Govemment and we have a common purpose that terrorism 
must be rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
of doing this. I doubt ^mot that tho Government think they are in the 
things aro, Jve are without power to make our 
unc^onstiFutlon’il nnder the » coming unwanted and 



general in thoir 
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character ; they indicate the nature of the work in which we as journalists are 
engaged and also, the peculiar difficulties which confront us in our task— peculiar to 
subject countries in which, ^ in Mr. Gladstone’s words, the people rightly struggle to 
he free. True, there^ are national governments which do not allow the press any free- 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Naziism 
seek to force themselves into power on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own country there are the States in which there is no semblance of a free 
press. Luckily for ns all, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, they still cherish parliamentary institutions, 
they still believe in government by discussion, still their press, the best ^ in the 
world, is the ‘fourth estate of the realm.’ But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where they long to remain the dominant partner," their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome transformation and they show by their acts that they are more re- 
gardful^ of their special and privileged position than desirous of encouraging free 
institutions to grow. On our part we are naturally eager that power should be trans- 
ferred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should be 
replaced by a responsible national government. We are compelled by the circums- 
tances of our position, it is not a pleasure we enjoy but a duty we have got to pei*- 
form, to criticise the administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 
day. Conflict is the unpleasant consequence. And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it. We can but cry and have no language but a cry. But, 
while in one breath we are mockingly told that while the dogs bark the caravan 
passes on, even the consolation of a cry or a bark is grudged to us and laws have 
been placed on the statute book in restraint of our legitimate liberty to speak out 
our mind. Frederick the Great told Voltaire that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects — they were to say what they liked but he was to do 
what he pleased. Hero in India, God knows our Government do what they please 
but are jealous of our liberty to say what we think. On no other ground can I for 
one understand most of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 
told that this is mere imagination, that the fact is that all tlie liberty for which the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are sought to be 
punished. I am content on this point to abide by "the verdict of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal. What would such a tribunal say on the wide language in which 
Sec. 124-A of the Penal Code is drawn ? Or its convenient handmaid. Sec. 153-A ? 
Or Sec. lOS of the Criminal Procedure Code ? Or the Press Act of 3910 ? I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reproduced in 
still worse form and with additions which are an aggravation in the Act of 1931, 
wliich is still in force. This Act, passed for one year, was in the following year 
amended for the worse and its duration extended. Brother-journalists of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subject to the Bengal Ci-iminal Law Amendment 
Act of last year. In other provinces, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Acts. Thoy are to expire this year, but the air is thick with ugly 
rumours that their duration is to be extended— I "do not know for how long— possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming ‘reforms’. I liave studied every one of these 
Acts with the care which a publicist affected by them is bound to bestow on their 
provisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
British Government which professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 
mental to the safety, the freedom and the growth of tho press. I will not hero 
attempt a detailed" examination of the provisions of these various Acts. This 

has been done times without number in the columns of our respective 

papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. Tn^ large 

part, the Act of 1931 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
the latter was subjected to able and informed criticism by tlie late Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprehensive address he delivered as President of our last Conference 
at Bombay. There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious criti- 
cisms of some of the atrocious provisions of these laws. I am not surprised. There 
can be no answer. In a word, Indian journalists are apparently regarded as 
enemies of tlie State and anything is good enough for them while notliing is too bad. 
It is significant — and humiliating— that newspaper publications are reported upon by 

tho Criminal Intelligence Department If all of us are not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our brej^ts and therefore we 
must bo carefully watched as potential criminals ! Tho Anglo-Indian ^ press, conscious 
of its safety duo to its policy, affects great surprise at our complaints against tho 
press laws and asks in wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers are not 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not. Oar critics ignore the distinc- 
ilon between right and safferanco. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. But the moment 
they change tlieir mind for reasons best hnown to themselves, what happens ? That 
they have so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history stiU 
too ’’fresh in the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatomeiu. Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when thov were seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone who was not with them was against tliem* B^ore were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then? They did not then admit the justness of our 
criticisms but turned upon us as if to say that we wore suffering just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive lavrs, who include both the 
beneficed and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subiect who did not engage m 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction. Biirie answered it for all time when he pointed out as no^ one else could do, 
that it is no excuse for a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very spaiing use will ho made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended^ move to 
be a salutary warning to persons prone to err than to he a penal measure m every- 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the statute hook is demoralising both to 
tlie possessors and the victims of authority. It tempts tlie former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter.^ In 
India, without responsible government and with fremient occasions of conflict ^of view- 
point and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated. Tliis is not imtested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long. 

A question wliich I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any special coercive lems- 
lation when there is on the statute book sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
You will peiTuit me to set it out m extenso. 

“Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency m^strato or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Goyernment in this be- 
half, has information that there is witliin tlie limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or without such limits citlier orally or in writing^ or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi- 
nation of — 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, or 
'(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Ode, or 

(c)^ any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is suPdoient ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner liereinafter provided require such person to show cause why he should not be 
ordered to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

“Ko piocecdings shall bo taken under this section against the editor, proprietoi’, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and xmb- 
lished in conformity witli the rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in such publication except by the 
order, or under the authority of the Govern or- GeDeral-in-C>3uncil or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Govcrnor-General-in- Council in this behalf.” 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any Government desirous bofia fide 
of preventing the press from becoming criminal but not of suppressing legitimate free- ' 
dom, cannot achieve by the application of this section ? Wlien objections were raised 

to tlie insertion of this section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, the Govern- 
ment’s answer was that regular proceedings under sec. 124-A of the Indian Penal 

Code weio too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
procoedmgs contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. G. wore eminently desirable in the public 
interest. Under thoinuuonce of the panic caused by the occurrences in the Deccan 
in the summer of 1897, tbe Government of Lidia proceeded at one and the same time 
to widen , the language of sec. 124;A and insert sec. I52-A in Uie Indian Penal 

t insert see. 108 in the Cvvminal Procedure Code, and to give power to , 
postmasters to detain articles which they snspected contained matter obnoxious 
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to Section 124- A or 153-A, I. P. 0. A nation-wide protest was made against 
this triple measure of coercion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darblianga- Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh Bahadur orhonoured memory— and 
Mr. V. C. Bonnerjee. As usual the protest went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the choice saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the. highest officers m the land what end 
they had in view could not be achieved by the entorcement of Section 103 and 
why tliey wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged iaadeq.aaoy became manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
intei-ference from higher tribunals. The one exception ^ was the case of Mr. Tilak, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give secuidty under the said section, won in the High 
Court which set aside the proceedings of the magistrate. During the many years 
that tliat section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
unhort by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis- 
faction. And yet'thev are not satisfied. l\niy ? ,The^ only reason that^ I can think 
of is that the proceedings under that section are judicial — albert the judicial authority 
is an executive magistrate, an officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of the Government. But the accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence. If ho 
has the means and the will, ho has the further opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion ^ to the reign of law. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
against law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor. The 
fact nnfor innately is — or so, at all events, it appears to be — that the Government of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
troiled masters and as far as possible not to be^ checked by an independent judiciary. 
I regret that certain movements and activities — in particular the reprehensible 
terrorist movement — have given to the Government an excuse of which they have 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wholly in the seriousness of the Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive the emergency powers Acts side by side with Section 10§ of 
the Criminal Procedui’e Code. ‘■Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’, ‘unexpected’, ‘casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity.’ But our Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms and have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sans name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to bo 
credited, they want to keep up for j’-ears longer. There was once a Viceroy who had 
told the Convocation of the University _ of Calcutta that lie looked forward to the 
day when public opinion would be in India, as it was in England, the irreristible and 
unresisted master of the Government. But, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Bipon among 
■^ceroYS the one swallow that did not make a summer. Fifty-one years after 
tho departure from these shores of Bipon the Bighteoiis, we are still waiting for the 
advent of anotlier such Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, are confronted by another 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fdiow-joui-nalists, for those present here as well as those who are not, that no 
single one of us is even remotely desirous of lowerinf^ by onr writings the dignity 
and authority of a single court of justice, much less of the highest courts in tho lanh 
to which wo look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err we do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, the courts themselves. When we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu- 
nity from punishment But let us bo tried in the ^usual manner and not by the 
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0 !rorcise of summary nirisdiction. This is undoubtedly appropriate to cases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms whimi would liave 
that effect But I venture to think that the power inherent m High Courts to pm- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in cases described as contempt by 
scandalisation. Ladies and gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am crnboluened to 
ray view, as I have on my siae no less an authority than Mr. Justice Manraatha Natli 
Mukerji, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few months a^o I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the Judical Committee of the 
Privy Council of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
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criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

1 have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween and but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent criti- 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme influence to 
persuade aud encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
hy papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res- 
ponsible Wt representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that thoy cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of the Princes’ Protection 
^ct. In the discussions on this piece of legislation in the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to tlio Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against tnem was required. In the coming all-India federation no riglits of 
citizenship are going to be conferred upon tlio subjects of the -States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Pederal Legislatures the Princes will bo in a positiou 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to tlie press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism witli a view, not to injure the States or the 
Princes, hut to servo thorn and their subjects in an eli^htoned manner and with 
disinterested motives.^ Let it bo said in fairness to the Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long diu*ation, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

How, fellow-journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concei;n. I have spoken of tlie enormous difficulties by which we are confronted 
in tlio daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press may 
on all occasions he able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of Eugland and America 
wo are nowhere. "Wliilo our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com- 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of the Government which is in the iiands of its own countrv- 
raen. It is up to us, after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our internal organiza- 
tion. If ear I utter a common-place when I say that such organization is more an 

nation of tlio futeo than a fact of the present. In saying this I hope 1 shall not 
I . In. H appreciation of the efforts made in the last few years 

by the Indian Journalists Association of the city, which has striven to do ifs^ best 
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in the service of the press of India. Bat it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably claim. The 
main aifficulty is that we live in a country of almost^ impossible distances, and 
frequent committee meetings are for the reason very difficult. But it is essential 
we should do our best to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of me country, but xdaced in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only have we^ 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra- 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the financial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able ^to serve the nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent. Secondly, without any 
demand from any section of the public oi the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished. The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work. On 
the Slue of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are required of members oi other 
professions, there are no institutions for the training of joumahsls and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as sub* editors and reporters. It is 
not always realized that not every stenotypist can he a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a sub-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta au attempt was made in this behmf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for the institution of courses in journalism in the University ^ of Calcutta. I do not 
know what progress has been made with^ it. I hope it will be found possible to 
introduce in at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those which have been in force for a 
number of years in the London School of Economics. Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is the office of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount' 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduct of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with largo funds at tJieir command for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who are so inmrudent as to become 
journalists are seldom free from anxiety for the wives and children they will leave 
behind them, I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my^ notice ^at there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news- 
papers whichj taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate staff made up mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It may he that they are not well off financially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned. . , . ta • 

Fellow-journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that we must put our house iu order. We must strengthen the Indian Jounialists* 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. ^ It should mive 
a strong and representative executive with authority to act in important matters 
in the name of the Association — ^to meet attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the organization of the newspaper press of India. Minor differences of opinion 
- on political or other issues ought not to be allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution which has a right to our allegiance and our service. It is onr 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps the ^dian press has deve- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations, put to rest on our oars 
is two invite disaster for the future. ‘Contentment spells decay. The employers ana 
the employed, newspapers and -news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguisiied, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. , ^ ^ i i 

In all this, however, we may bo circnmstancedj by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or adversity may depress us, let us praj^ ^ to 
God that wo may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, to think 
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oi self tnore tlian of tlie country, and to tarnish the honour and ih© glory ^ oi out 
noble heritage* I need not recall to you or to the Government Milton s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from speech 

on ‘The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates oi the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 5, 1909, Lord Rosebery said ; 

“We have had conferences before—many of them conferences of great 
importance— at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Erapiro. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that 1 hold that this is more important 
still. I have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transclent 

bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper^ with the double function of guiding and embodying the puhlio oninion of 
the province over which it exerts an influence, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can be.” 

It is impossible for a man Ivhe me to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as ^‘the Orator of the Empire.” Such being tlie 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists, can do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright. — ^Bo Just and Pear Sot. 


SECOND DAY-RESOLUTIONS— 18th. AUGUST 1935 

The Goufereuce concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, tha Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten- 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship. 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indiau propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Governmenrs competition with newspapers in seoiiring advertisements 
for the Government and semi-Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensivo resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
wucmploy^d ^ournahsts kept by tJ\e JournuUsts’ Assoomtion, the Conietouce decided to 
esbbhsh provincial apoemtions all over the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
An-Inaia Journalists Association, Oalcntta, which was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at.Lahoro. 



The All India Medical Conference 

Tho twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
tho 26th.^ December 1935 under tho presidency of Bn U. Rama Rao who criticised 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. The following are extracts from the address ; — 

There is no subject more engrossing tho attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at the present time than the Indian Medical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing. 
But this is not tho Council you and I have had in view. This Council is only an 
apology for a Council — a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medical Council It will bo a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not bo able to help us, 
for, though we have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless^ 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got suiBcient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. 'W'e must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. We have been given Swaraj for India, 
'that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medicine ? Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to he “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. ^ There are ^ two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who have been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B, M, C. Tho University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcutta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will come to be recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description, present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P.'s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England ito take up a continuous course for at least tu'o 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 
cation which is registerablo in the United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if we should aim at the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single nigh minimum standard of qualification 
and tlia? is this : — The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physics, Ohemistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government. The selection of students 
should be made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Koyal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be established 
in the capital of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 30 members chosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, tho non-oSIcial clement preponderating. Tho colleges will conduct examina- 
tions and award diplomas. There may he three diplomas, the Fellowship (F. O.P. S.). 
Membership (M. ( 5 . P. S.) and Licentiateship (L. C. P. & S.). Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should bo allowed to appear for the F. C. P. S. examination, the 
highest nualiucation of the College of physicians and Surgeons. This will level up 
the distioction between Oie two classes. This qualifioatiou should he made registoi** 

able both in India and England. i yt ? t 1 1 • t 

Closely allied to Medici education is Medical Research. Unfortunately m India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research hero is often associated with the I. M. S. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy ^climate and very little result The right place for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Khsauii, Dehradim, 'or Gonoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun araidstthe sick and simenng. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent m India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Indian Medical talents ^ are 
allowed to rot in Goveinment Hospitals or eke out a scanty living private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian ^ talents and the Ihdian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. * * , . ^ n 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must be admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre of Western 
Medical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. Between dOO and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in the country. Other executive appointments are also^ held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and militai^ duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
renuiroments of the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil medical service from 
the Military and the grotesciueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword in 
one hand and a stethescope in the other, had attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far back as the year 1879. But this anomaly has not been removed even 
in the new Indian Constitutton and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us pcrmauently 
until at least another stage in the advancement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, we must make the best of a bad bargain. The 
Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerable qualification 
in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Service. This qualification must include 
proficiency in J^ropical Medicine. 

Women of India have now come to the forefront in all walks of life. They find the 
Medical field no less alluring and atti’active than the educational, which they first en- 
tered. A number of women ^aduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. They too 
suffer like their bro^ren, in the stimggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medical Service. This service is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must bo rccniitod for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the Women Medical Service 
o ^ appointment should bo made by an independent body 

nke the Imblic Service Commission. The proposed contract that momoers of the 
*r Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
It they marry withm four yeaxs^ after returning from England, should be abolished. It 
nuects a number of Indian candidates, as few jiidian ladies would be prepared to bind 
uiemsoives agamst marnago. 

three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur- 
Snrgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
TiinmrU S among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons \^o are seniors. These men 
X .hospitals are given subordinate position when an 

Tho hospital, though ho happens to ho the latest recruit, 

ino other two grades are kept separate and w\ater-t5ght and whatever the length of 
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service and whatever the reputation of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, he cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s cadre, except in rare cases where ho happens to be in 
the good books of the head of the Medical Department. I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that promotions^be made 'from Sub -Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency, * until both these classes get 
merged up. I would oven go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami- 
nation be held to which Licentiates and Graduates be admitted, to fill up vacancies 
in Assistant Surgeon’s grade and those who come out successful bo promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right. 

Most of us here belong to this category. The independent Medical Practitioners 
depend entirely on private medical practice for their livelihood and they have to 
carry on this against what may be called ^State-Aided Competition’. It* is really 
hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medical men subsidized by 
Government. The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Eahim or Vaidya7i, The profession is overcrowded 
and acute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flourish in the Madras Presidency, If the honorary scheme was intended 
to relieve intellectual bankruptcy among the Profession, the rural scheme was 

intended to relieve financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical practitioners 
are given an annual subsidy of Es. 6000, half of which will have to be 

expended on rent, ward- boy, s>veeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 

medicines, which is up doubt inadequate. They must locate their practice in village 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and receive fees from the rich, A midwife is 
also attached fo these rural practitioners have been placed under the control of Local 
Boards. In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politics and were 
perforce obliged to take sides in local board elections and the like with, the result 
that they had become the victims of persecution by one party or the other. But 
these men are made of sterner stuff. They^ formed themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgeon- 

General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions. Thoy 
aro ^bettor off now. This rural scheme has recently been introduced in Canada in 
1930 and the rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Rs. 4,500 per annum ns subsidy. I quote below tbo relevant 
portion of that scheme : — ‘‘Of the 866,700 people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three quarters reside in rural districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated areas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope with this condition, the provincial legislature dui’ing the session of 
1928-29 passed two measures which constitute something new in Government admi- 
nistration. The first measure provides that the Council of every Municipality shall 
be empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Municipality and in consideration of such residence 
and practice a grant of money upto 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him.” I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

There is no country in the world where medical relief is so poor as ‘in India. It 
is a^ well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exhibited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although the vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a number of other factors, coupled with the withdrawal of State-aid, 
interfered to break the continuity and turn the scale of progress back, records still 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that the Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
the humau frame, of the ills that the flesh is heir to and the methods to bo adopted 
to remove them. The Aryan system of medicine is known as the Ayurvedic. After 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish in tliis country 
and had the support of the State. There is also another system named the Biddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in South India. These 
three systems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still have large public support. 
They carter to the needs of nine-tenths of the population of this country. It was 
thought highly desirable in the interest of the people that tliese systems should bo 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Council began to put pressure on 
the Government. A Committee was appointed of wffiich I was a member, to investi- 
gate and submit a report. As a result, tbe Government Indian Medical School was 
, established in Madras in 1025 with a big hospital attached to it. Similar agitation 
was also set up in other parts of India. I understand tw'o Ayurvedic Colleges and an 
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Unani College have also been established in Northern India. Hio _ Indian Medical 

School in Madras is being well-conducted and instruction is imparted in all tne tnreo 

systems, Ayurvedic, Siddha and Unaui. , ... 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found vritn- 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles to 

fill the empty bottles of her Pharznaoies, Taking the figures for 20 years between 

1909 to 1929, we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, excluding 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 202.12 iakhs m 19^9, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 laKiis to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Tims the trade balance in favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161.6 Jakhs. On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put dow at /UQ 
lakhs. Thus India is tne loser by Rs. 2 orores annually in the drag trade.^ The Gov- 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established Chemical^ Laboratories lu im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drags collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms :-~ 
“This Council recommends to the Governoi-General-in-Council to urgo^ all Provincial 
Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt-Col. Chopra an Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of Col. 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
State by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward with 
tlieir proposal to establish a Bio-Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

There is again another economic" aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider, That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies, which have spelt 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. The 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, whose formula has not been disclosed,^ A 
great deal of propaganda^ is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in^ papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Tillage 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly half a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in tlie matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil, The_ medical stores are military stores ; they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges. But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per cent is^ made. Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its^ original cost is raised by 40 per cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of State in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor. Though 
the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and tlie timo 
lias now arri^d for taking up tliis question in right earnest. The various formulae 
pvon m the British^ U. S. A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient labora- 
tory test and trial m our own country, be adopted with advantage and included -in 
tno Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 


men. have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
social Avell-being than we have hitherto done. In private practice, wo must 
impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, iiuro water, nutritious 
sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 
maladlcs but also to prevent them from contracting 
success in our profession. “Wo must undertake 
propaoanda work and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very great oppoiiunity for social uplift. The Rural Medical Prac- 
titioner, if he is so minded, can keep the fevr villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary condition. 

The next thing that we would like to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera- 
tion between the medical practitioner and the State. Medical men should enlarge the 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid conditions and 
the remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine. 

A free and effective means of preventive medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 
persons, the friendly societies, the medical profession, and the Government, especially 
designed for ‘^insurance against loss of health, and the prevention and cure of sick- 
ness^\ In England it is controlled by ^ medical and lay co-operation. 16,000 doctors 
(very nearly 70 per cent)^ of the medical practitioners in England and W“ales have 
agreed to accept their right, under the Act to give preventive and curative advice 
and treatment to sixteen million insured people. The doctor is paid for each peison 
on his panel, whether he becomes a patient or not : the patient has a free choice 
of his doctor, and may come at the very beginning of his sictoess undeterred by any 
question of fee. The doctor’s du^ is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
the resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some complaint in such a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult populaHpn of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done 
The Association has got though short, -yet, a creditable record behind it. The object 
of the Association are (1) to secure the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignity and interests of tlie medical pro- 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by the^ publication of the monthly journal called “The 
Journal of the Indian Medical^ Association” and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of scientific topics in annual conferences such as this. The second object 
has been amply fulfilled by the ^ noble and strenuous part the Association played in 
the battle with the British Medical ^ Council and the ultimate establishment of the 
Indian Medical Council. If the Indian Medical Council is not to our liking, it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can turn” is no idle saying and the 
Indian Medical Association has sufficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Council, This is no mean achievement. But the fight is not yet over. There 
are many more things to be done ^ before we can maintain our honour and dignity 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member of 
the medical profession in India should be a member of the Indian Medical Associa- 
tion. The Association has thrown open its doors even to Licentiates. It is hi»^h 
time, therefore, for the All-India Medical Licentiates’ Association to be incorporated 
with the Indian Medical Association. A beginning may be made by holding the 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at the same time and at the same place 
and having a common ‘meeting for [Scientific discussions. 



India Women’s Conference 

10th. Session — ^Trivandrum — 28th. Dec. 1935 to 2nd. Jan. 1936 

Siinrevin'' the progress achieved hy women in various directions towards the re- 
.moval of tlieir disabilities at the teatli session of tho All-India Womens Conference 
held at Trivandrum on the 28th. December 1035, Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Parbathi Bai of Travancoro stressed that the fiindaraental problem of women was not 
political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in 'marriage and out of it economic independence, 
achieve this end was the work before the Conference, 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kxinjan Pillai^ Chairwoman of tho Eeception Committee, in tho 
course of her address said : ^ ^ 

During the nine years of its progressive existence the All-India w omen s Con- 
ference held all its sessions in British India only. We in Travancore feel gratified 
that Jit has been our privilege to invite the Conference to meet for tho first time in 
an Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travancore will 
dispel the imaginary barriers which superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity, 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dal^ 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a continuous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which women have always been regarded with respect. The resolutions passed 
at tho All-India Women’s Conference m previous years emphasise the necessity of 
effecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable. But liere in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invested witli independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stock of* descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of public usefulness. 

Travancore and Cochin are the best educated areas in the whole of India. In Travan- 
core the foundations of modern education were laid broad and deep by a woman. Her 
Highness Rani Gouri ^Parhaii Bax, who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might be no luko-warm- 
ness in the spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and various private agencies. During the last ten years there has been an 
average annual ^increase of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of over 63 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambndiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the ago of five and fifteen w'oro 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to introduce Bie necessary legislation on the subject. 

" The women s cause is making rapid strides in ^Travancore. As I mentioned at the 
outset wo have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and leading in 
Travancore have recognised hy deed as well as by word 

that tlio women s cause is men’s and that they rise or fall together. The 
Travancore have made progress in several directions and yet 
h) face with many problems which are more or Jess common 
India. Our system 'of education is materialistic in its tendency and 
instruction which is essential for the training of useM 
ens. iMor does this education provide sufficient opporhinity or convenience to 
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our girls to acquire knowledge suited to tlieir requirements: The kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economic conditioa of the people and their low- 
standard of Jiving seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, tJio 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Trarancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles pei^sist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems staring us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing tlirough momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an AlMndia Federation. But there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. 17omen from far 
and near have come here in large numbers impmled by a high sense of duty. The 
same euthusiasm is seen among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission ' of self-improvemeht. It is our good fortune that Her Highness 
ilaharani Seta Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness' extensive travels m India and in Europe have ^ enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. VTo are deeply grate- 
ful to Your Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given ns in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Maharani Eeiht(, Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise the value of women’s work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying ; the goal of the Conference must be to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tunities and position as between the two sexes in all branches of activity, with 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of the importance of this gathering, I approach 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All-India ^’'omen’s Conference with 
mixed feelings. The first, in which I am siire^ you will all share, is regret for tlie 
unavoidable absence of the original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvarani 
of Mysore, whose absence we all feel very keenlj', and not the less becauss she 
represents a State and a Royal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, I am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me— a confidence which I am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a sjunbol of the recognition on tout part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land. This is the ni*st Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is among States that tho biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned horn 
our brothers across the ghauts the name of ‘^Penmalayalam” or “Women’s Malayalam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our laws and^ social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia have given to women a cons- 
piouons place in our polity. Tho woman is here recognised as the head of tho family, 
ami succession is tinced through her. ^ No restrictions^ on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regai’ding education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality ou the chronicles of their country, but in the fine ai-ts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact Co- 
education in primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of tho educational facilities that it has been found possible, without iuter- 
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Wo are thus, in tho main, unaffeoted by many problems '' ’“'i'. Mmlklmd 
of thoughtful' and patriotic persons in other parts « ^vhldi 

dasi service in our temples and buoh problems as the puidali, the o f,.a{ric in 
baTC led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to tl >9 , ti™ w in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate roat » 
conference designed to co-orfinate tfio activities of women If ,X‘^7°"lfcP'‘in“°Tj-avan- 
to review and consolidate tlieir status and position should hold its sitting in iiavan 

With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
Ind^ aM maS wellFlcnown friends from abroad, flosn.'tality has been anfonn^d the 
irominent trai^f this country and I am proud to say that ?ot only in the mateital 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received fieoly. It is “fP® 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation and that 3 ou 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. vi-.nTn.Tnf>nt in 

It is a matter of profound gratification that the history of womens 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by tJiose violent struggles which were the precursors 
Tho Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous ot interfering vitn 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political 
ment of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each i ro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to tho devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry or 
our countrymen, wliich we must ungrudgingly recognise, practically /.rovinco 
removed all political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before Lngiana took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics and in various protes- 
sions, the battle had been won in India, Further, the admission of wom^ into tne 
legal and other jirofessions was never attended with any difficulty hero. To say this 
is, however, not to underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work alieaa ot 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women stui 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of 
Even thougli some of the old law-givers were fairly liberal as to the position 01 
nindii women and in Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities and tho growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to liold propoiTy 
in her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal ano- 
malies have found a placo in the dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to inherit 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natiu-al relationship and the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation ot property liave still to be recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn children 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suffer from tho medieval 
heresy that the woman was tho sourco of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrmo 
lately resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was to bo a 

“line of 



prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Yedio times, marriage was taken to bo 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Yarnasankara or 
the confusion of races, a fear which even now has re-assertefi itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Gemany, South Africa and the United States was res- 
ponsible for many changes in this system including child marriage, the parda system 
and tho perpetual tutelage of women, v-' , efforts of pioneers, like 

T. J TTIJ ^1 _ , 


Mi»u. viju UUUUIJJU Ul WUIUCII. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Yidvasogar, the . 
much work is necessary before a wise 
place. 


..re dying very slowly and 
old and now ideals takes 
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Closelj^ connected^ mill the topic of marriage is that of child widowhood. It must 
DO admitted that, quite irespective of the fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
3'aaicaliy wrong in a svstem which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every 10,000 between tlio ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet- 
ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of things and ono of tho welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows. 

It is observble that though under the Mahomedan law the proprietai’y and maidtal 
relations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to seiious difficulties, which have to be surmounted and overcome* Indeed, in 
many regions, the strictness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the famify, and mxich patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference which started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have ^ been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for homo science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the claim of women to tho franchise in British India. It lias worked for the ade- 
quate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factories and 
for tho removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-considered 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has set before itself the important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become vrives and mothers. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In co*mraon with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new 
thought and a new life and tho ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sinceVo gratification that practically all the women’s or- 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions^ in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst ^ 
men. In tmtii, it may be asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and wo can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands' of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and tlie co-operation 
amongst the many races and commanities of India. Oiir work lies mainly in the 
direction of tho formation of public opinion. 

Tiie great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
AYork had to bo done and women bad to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectivoness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. Tho coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Mt\ Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1015, ‘"There are thousands of such women, 
hut a year ago, w*e did not know it.” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to jiold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to bo recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without dlfficuUy. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of tho Conference 
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constitution by providing that the rights - . „„„ 

not be denied or abridged on account of sox. It would, however, bo coriect to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worked in roany coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of winch the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were iustified. TVomen very soon atoined 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The Presidentship of the Bmani^l 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 19.10, the 
gold.medal of the Royal Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman, pe 
Parliamentary ■work of 'woman lias been recognised to be of indubitable value. 
'W'omen during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil service 
various countries. In the United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and liCOO 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police women in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of entertainment and work in connection with the juvenile courts. 

In journalism and banking, they have played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, tlie worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the * 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true - that even in the "W'ost there 
aro many directions in which women’s ^ progress is still limited. Fundamentally, the 
problem is not political or oven social — it is economic. In the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women’s problems deponds on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, - 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside the home is ono of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well as the 
xec^ition of her claims to economic partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may liave taken place in many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
in domestic relationship aro yet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage. It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught ns that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage ; and this Conference exists for implementing such metliods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison-d^etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it be given to us to see the sunrise ! 

Secretary’s Report 

The annual report of the Conferenen was then read by Mrs. 8. C. jMuJeherji^ Honorary 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was the first session held in an' 
Indian State, 

“Our Conference”, she said, “has been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
%yhich are tbe true interpreters of our ancient culture, tbe custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, the inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied the spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should bo to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of the Conference. We are profoundly aware of the 
honour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
mo most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for her gracious sympathy and interest in our cause our sincerest tilbute of thanks.” 

Mrs. Mukherji said that the activities of the Conference now extended from 
to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to^ note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities' In tho advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sign that it would not bo long before some of their 
eiiorts were crowned with success. Tho representative nature oi tlie Conference made 
As such, it had great potentialities. She added: “There 
doubt that women s first duty is to her homo. But it is onlv by a widon- 
outlook and expansion of civic activities that women ^arb able to fulfil 
towards their home and bo worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
"Vint lAf ®®.>^oing, let us not, however, deny tho heritage of our past 

ot its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for gi'eator and'happpier future/’ 
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^ ITrs.^ added that the CJonference was not a feminist institution, aggressively 

reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs, alukher}] then referred to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to in- 
troduce a hill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travancore durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar hill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills^ introduced in provincial and central legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Sub- Committee to initiate rural reconstruction work and it had been circulated to all 
constituencies. 

Mrs. Mutherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
MStraint Act, (5) legm disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rolal reconstruction, & 
Hariian work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (11) traffic in women and 
children, (12) child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : “The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortality will leave no problem tin touched, however controversial it may he. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherliood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro- 
blem of birth-control in India. Mrs. Howe-Martyn^s presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject. Group and public 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific public 
health policy.’* 

Relating to franchise, the report said : “Our repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success, are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures ” 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added : “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instniments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Mucation and Labour.” 

Detam of Prceedisqs 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Panir Ponnamma, Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair, Mrs. 
Bitstomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Seta Parvathi Bai*s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

Continuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed their rights for centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to take 
the chair. 

Sri Ammu Sicaminatham^ seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala had held women in such 
honour. Travancore wiis lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader. 
The Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having ^ch a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that the Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took the chair. 

Mrs, Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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from the IJnitod States and said tliat they were world famous personalities. 'The pre- 
sence of such splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira- 
tion to their own, wiio had all each in her own way contributed to the success of the 
Conference. ^ 

Healing with the question of afTiIiation to the International Alliance of 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ali attended the Conference. . n* ' 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at Istambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international co-oporation and friendship as qn indispensable faefor in the ultimate unity ” 
of women in the service of humanity. 

‘ " 'ings and wishes from women’s organisations wore read by the 

. from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India ♦ 
and British Women’s Association, conveyed the greetings of the 
British Commonwealth League and South African League, women*, voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
entering on a now era. The India Bill had been passed. Although the new constitu- 
tion had caused a keen disappointment, she felt confident that they would make the 
best use of the powers granted to tliera, thus contributing' their best to liumanity.” 

Miss Muriel Lester^ who was loudly cheered, convoyed the greetings of the people 
of East I^ndoa where she had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. Slie said 
she was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She conveyed the greetings of women of tliese countiuos to 
the Conference. 

^ Mr&. Margaret Sanger^ who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn* from Indian leaders 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she miglit undo the mischief created by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman. ' She 
felt that this was the first step in undoing tlie spiritual wrong. As the representative 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, she would say that after this long 
time, they had reduced infantilo and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligcaco. The movement worked through seven thousand organisations 
compnsiiig eleven million people from all walks of life. As the President of tlie inter- 
national birth- Control Association and on behalf of 20 international groups, she con- 
voy ea greetings to the Conference of Indian women and wished success in their efforts 
lor securiD" social, political, economic and biological emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sm 0, P. Ri^AswMn Ivnn’s Address 
convention of oonforenoo of men speaking at tlio opening 
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men did not need such ru^ remimlpvq P^'^’n^'es were unnecessary in India and 
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'women in winning their rights and ho hoiked tliat this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving, 

Mrs. Eansa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjoiu*ned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 30th. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Maharani Sethu 
Parvalhi Bai of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. ^ 

Mrs. Muhher)i read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, received from ^Irs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Muthu- 
lakshrai Reddi, Rajkumari Ararit Kaur, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid AH, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Royden, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National Council of \\’^omon, National 
T. W. C. A., ^\’'omeu’s International Leagues and Oxford Group. 

Mrs: Faridoon)i paid a tribute to the work of Mrs. Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the 'work of the Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations there. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report mentioned tlie establishment of birth control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the existence of such clinic. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mrs. Hansa Mehta stated that a committee^ had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
cunics. 

Mrs. Cousins presented the financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of contact with the outside world. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta ^ in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surre 3 ’s by constituencies. 

'When the Labour Section report by Mrs. Chatter jee was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener had not recieved a reply to the queries and that important work 
carried out in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works of tlie various constituencies were then read. There "^ere loud 
cheers 'U'hen the reports relating to Orissa and Travancore were read. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again in the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Co:diox Language for Ixdia 

Miss Justin (Delhi) moved the first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committee to report on the means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of words commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin ^ in commending the resolution, observed tliat a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was liindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true. She suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could bo picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
understand. 

Ml'S. Asaf Ali (polhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams^ and aspirations. In the past they were isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language and she suggested the utilisation of radio ✓and 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simple Hindi and slie opined that it was not 
too much to a.sk every Indian to learn a common .language. 

Mrs. Kutten Hair (Cochin), supporting the resolution, observed that English could 
not he the language of the masses. Aiter the Section Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Revloval of Illtteracv 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the appalling illiteracy in the land and believing that unless a concerted and in- 
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tMi<i5va catncaifitt ws organised, moral and material progress of the land ■was hound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committee to study the question in all its bemngs, 
to keep^in touch and co-operate ivitli all works in promoting literacy 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 

^^ffiss^Lazams deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travaucore and Cochin on their high percentage. She wanted^ every “6“^ 
of the constituency to take upon herself the task of maKing one individual at loast 

literate Eegaiding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mussalmans, she exhorted tho 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls alsm , 
A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into tlie expenditure on Uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expenui- 
tare on Universitjf education and for diversion of funds to primary educauon. biio 
described tlie various efforts made in Mysore. ..a, i t- 

Srimatht Anandavalliamma and JSirs, P. Thannpillai, supporting tue resomtion. 
wanted Ti*avancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. .... ^ n 

Mis. Alt Akhar^ quoting the examples of Russia and Turhoy, vranted effective popu- 
lar methods to be adopted. , . v . r, 

Miss Fan Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted m the rliinp- 
pines and said that charts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was sttccessfuly tried in the Central Provinces. 

Dr. Sukihankar (_Bombay) narrated tho experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs, the results were not promising. She 
suggested a simplified curriculum and part-time work on tho part of primary school 
teachers for adult education, 

Srimathi Ruhnmiamtna ^Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

^^rs. Haiji suggested i]ew.spapers b^ng utilised for adult education. 

The resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Malthe 
(Oudh). 

Health of School Children 


The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specfaffy school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study* 
child welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children’s food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and repoit was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji read a message of greetings from Mi-s. Thurman of the Negro 
PelegatjoD to the Conference. 

The inference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. G. K. Deva- 
dhar^ all standing. The CJonference then adjourned. 


Third Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum— 31st. December 1935 

Demakd fob Hostels for Girls 

Atdhe ^Ird day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the introdution of metbods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs. liustomji Faridoonji presided, 

M moved a resolution urging the Government and TTniversities 

to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 
Sneaking of condihons in Calcutta she said that out of 30 hostels, only five wore 
students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
gtiidance. A high standard 7f character was essen- 
Rha 1 ^ cause of higher educa- 

s^tablo hosfSr^®^ Hmversjties and colleges to exercise due control and ostablish 

oi spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 

> men s College and observed that tho new freeaom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Though women in Travancore bad no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
to have a knowledge of social conventions which could only be had through hostel 
Hfe. Thus hostel life must be expanded and brought into line with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of leading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress bo laid ou the need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Studeuts not fit for University education flocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. JL Sharadamma (Travancore), seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during tlio last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must be planued for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mts. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Ookkala (Sangli), Miss Esivariamma 
(Travancore), Dr. Miss Mtstry (Bombay), Mrs, Dondekar ana Mrs. Roy, 

^ss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Oocks spoke 

in support of the resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education and particularly supporting the resolution of the 
Aladras conshtuoncy that in the terms of reference to the Committee to ho formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
hoys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
he included, was moved from the chair and carried. 

Bmin Control Clinics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make special effort to induce .municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of It, 

The press was re(][uested to leave the hall. When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was moved by Mrs. Anna Ghandy (Travancore). She said that the 
Travancore constituency had passed a resolution that the clinics wore undesirable as 
very littie was known about climes . All wore agreed as to the necessity for control of 
biruis and there was difference of opinion regarding tlio means. Mr. Gandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this w*as impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics could 
refuse information to unmarried women ii it was thought that It would spread immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Travancoreans had more confidence in the raoi-ality 
of tneir unmarried women and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must be availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly hk-tlis. ^ ^ ^ , 

Mrs. 8, N. Ray (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed the fact the 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or tliat as it was being diffused 
widely tlirongh newspapers and advertisements, hut it was to decide whether scientific 
knowledge was to he imparted or to allow harmful results ou account of ignorance ^ 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. 

Miss D, E, Watta (Travancore), opposing, said India was on tlie threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would be harmful to me countn^ and (ho State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existence of the (jonferenco should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
against the word “birth control.” But they were opposed to tho ^ord as it was 
used at present. Bralimins of ancient India had small families, but they did not 
use artificial means. If the system was good, why was tliere so much propaganda ? 

dG 
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Spiritual strength was aoq_uired by self-control and not indulgoncO. National discipline 
was impossiblo with self-indulgence. _ _ _ . ,r- 

Mrs Lahshmi N. Menoii (Luolcnow) answered the objections raised by ^ss 
Watts imd said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people if the 
latfon was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All g 09 d causes needed propaganda. They, wanted a healthy race 
whicli can nrovide for its children, , . j 

MLss. Jfosewicyer (Travancore), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent ^ and it wmted 
only centres opened for those who needed it. The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resolution for the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women Buffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter. 

Mrs Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these metliods, thoy were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god's gifts and how could thoy he properly received if they were 
born every year ? 

Mrs. KtiUen Nair (Cochin), supporting tho motion, emphasised tliat birth control 
was next to self-contioh "Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious loaders 
must have courage to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss Mistri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and ^ said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Owerktrk^ opposing, quoted statistics to show that tho rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. Tho danger was suicide of the race and 
toth control was not accepted by tho whole of tho civilised world, Sho pleaded for 
adopting Indian metliods. 

Mrs. P. Thannii Pillai (Travancoro) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

'Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Bir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. Bainamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Qomez (Travancoro) disapproved of birth-control. 

Mrs. Cher iy an (Travancoro) wanted that tho standard of life of tho masses should 
he raised. 

Mrs. Sa7iger congratulated tlie conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers had. Most of them had none. She 
was the mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 yeai'S' for 
birth control. Mrs. Sohqer observed that those who opposed tlie resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward tho argument of immorality. 
Christianity liad been in existence for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. If. after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed. In one clinic with over 50,000 attending, 
less than ono per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to check those who 
camo to cliuics. 

Continuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than in 
any other countrv. Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
overpppulatjon. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to he considered, 
namely, father s wages, spacing of family and the place of tho child ‘in tho family. 
In India out of first-born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-horn, 23 per cent, 
of the* seventh-born the tenth 41,3 per cent, of tho elovontli 51,4 per 

cent, and of the twelftli 59.^ per cent. The birth and death rates were highest in 
decreksi^ Vn longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 

pointed out that birth-control had reduced infant and 
V n continence could not he imposed on those who were not 
v'd nf ff^otatiou from a book published witli tho appro- 

wnrviwi Catholic Church, First of .all, we have tho right to expect that 

and mornl vastly enriched with values, jibysical, psychic, 

bnman intended by the Creator. Burdens tmat test 

I tnany succumb will bo 

ngntenea. l speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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makes it impossible for parents to give tbeir children and themselves food, olothing, 
housing, education and recreation which tliey are entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten tlie life of the 
mother m case of^ pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontroUablo fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and His Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure.'^ The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Lee J, Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day^s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 1st. January 1936 

Violation of Sabda Act 

‘Mrs. Taricundo moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of the Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting lejulets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effecUve amendments to the Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, e. g., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancore Assembly. 

Tlio mover observed that Mr. Harhilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects which nullified the effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to the 
' Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs. Baiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Act. 

Miss Laxarus (Mysore) expimned the situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on tho model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Council, it had been thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved the addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to ^ 
Indian States to mtrodnee similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted. 

Mrs. A^arapa«ia7»ma'(Travanoor^, Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chanda (Sind) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Other Resoltooks 

Tho Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Connoil 
on its having rejected Air. Besai’s Adontioa Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising tho practice of polygamy. 

The Conference recommended to the Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws wiffch would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs. Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andlira). Mrs. Thanu Pillai (Tra- 
vancoTO), Mrs. E. Y. Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Motha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged every consti^ency 
to carry oat a constructive programme of villago reconstniction in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of the country,” slated tho 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment. 

It is necessary for the Government and tlie people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Conioreuco urges women in 
' India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in tho country as far as possible,” 
Begum Rahimatounissa, Mre. Cousins, Mrs. Ammu Swaminatban and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta spoke on the resolution. 

Franchise for Woiien 

Br. (Mrs.) StihthanJcar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the Government of India Act, 1935 
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“Tho Conferonca reiteriites its disapproval of tlie following franchisq qnalirioalions 
for women provided under the Govornmont of India let and urges tlioir modilioation 
in accordancG with its provious memoraiiduin, ut nu early elate. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications ; 

(bj Application condition.” 

The mover pointed out that women had not tahon suQlciont interest in 
She strondy objected to tho wifeliood qualification. Womens right to vote m their 
own right had to he recognised And they should not vote as the wifo of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. 

She explained tho application condition, which insisted on applying lot 

registration as voters with the necessary certificate. Tins meant that the name of the 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically hut women had to app y 
for it. She observed that tho idea behind this was that woman^s place was m the home. 
She lamented the great apathy of women towards tho question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion. • ..t 

Sirs. S, G> Mtthherji^ seconding tlio resolution, observed that it was agamst the 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wives. The resolution was carried. 


Desir'd for DmEcr Ei.ecxion 
Mrs. Asaf Alt moved the second resolution, which ran ; 

‘^In recording onco again its sense of disappointment at tho electoral proposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis. ^ 

“It furUier notes w’ith regret the discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards the literacy qualification, e. g., Bengal, N- W. F. P. and Orissa.” 

In moving tlie resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained that now the election to tho 
Legislative Assembfy was direct hut under the now Constitution it would he indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. There w'as direct election by men to tho Council 
of State, but not by women. 

Sho observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which was deplor- 
able. Communal electorates had created havoc among mon, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand w^ould disappear. She read a long statement issued 
by tho "W'omon’s Indian Association -on tho matter, 

Tho new constitution had to he worhed, however unsatisfactory it might boj and 
therefore they had a great deal of work to do. She narrated her porscnal oxpenonco 
at the last elections and observed that tlio ignorance of women about franchise was 
appalling. She nleaded for educating women in regard to the right to vote. 

Miss Boso (Bengal), seconding the resolution, condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. Tho resolution was cairied. 


WOSIEN AND THE ReFOEJIED (JONSTIIUTION 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution : “‘W’hilo wo are convinced 
that ^0 new powers given to w’omen by tho Govornmont of India Act are not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take tho fullest advantage of such powers as 
they Iiavo obtained.,* 

Mrs. seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 

securing this right has reached its climax. Sho pleaded that men and women should 
ho treated alike. 

Constitution 55 women must he in the Councils all over India. Tho 
dmorent political parties would no doubt bo working, but they had to work for thom- 
solves in tho matter of^ enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. She suggested methods of work in the matter. 

blie said that the constitution encouraged terrible communalism. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not f^or her Indian sister or brother. This 
tnoy might be able to oliminato after agitation. The resolution was carried. 


Mns. Sander Thanked 

^ proi)osed a yoto of tfianks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 

ofAvomen. Mrs. Roy said that Mrs. Sangoris 
presence at tho Cpnforencp was a groat inspiration to tho members. 

hor 'imi deeply appreciated tho welcome and the tribute paid to 

Tho ColfofSe birth-control. 
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Fifth Day’s Proceedings — ^Trivandum — 2nd. January 1936 

Child Labous in Shops 

The final session of the Conference was held this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr. Kora, attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved .the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work : — 

“This Conference whole-heartediv supports Mr. Bakhale's Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the minimum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys were employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa HMadras), seconding the resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and the life ot boys working in beedi factories. Boys under 12 were employ- 
ed in these factories under unhealthy conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President then announced the results of the election : Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary,^ Mrs. G.^ J. 
Bahadurji, Treasurer (uncontested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontesred), Mrs. Doctor (Bomoav) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontested). The following were elected Yice-Presidenta for 1936 : — Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawade, Rlrs. Hansa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing the Conference to a close Her H'ghness the Maharani made the fo (low- 
ing speech ; — 

“we have now come to the end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimitjr of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. As in the past conferences, so in this, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by means of reorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to the methods of reconstruction 
wo have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that tlie 
use of indigenous manufactures mav be actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally wo have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and ^ the \Yest and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which are 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the new constitution and while wo have 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, wo 
have affirmed oiir determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on tho fundamental imity of 
our heritage ; members of this conferonco have not only met for work but 
also in many social gatherings and I trust our guests have seen something 
of tho country of which we are very proud and found ^ that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings m expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not bo regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of tho outer and inner union ot India ? It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without which 
the success of this gathering would have been impossible. 

“Mrs. Mukherjee has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this Con- 
ference, She came hero in advance and much spado work had fallen to her. To tho 
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fndofafcigablo Chairwoman of tlio Jlccoption Committoo i\Bd Miss'? Watts and tholt cpl- 
leagnes, whose untiring exertions are well-known, to Mrs, Fatidoonji whoso service 
and gindanoe have boon of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Gom- 
mittoe^ our debt and personal thankfulness must bo acknowledged with gratitude’.* 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukhorji, the greetings ^ conveved by the 
Japanese delegate and the felicitous replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon am 
Mrs. Hindikoper^ the tenth session of the Conferonoo came to a close. 


Simla Women’s Conference 

Tlio annual autumn meeting of the Simla constituonoy of the AlL^dia Women’s 
Conference was held on the Zlst. September 1935 at the Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah presided. There was a good gathering of over SCO women, . 

comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proporUon 
of them were from tlio city. Mrs, KasUtribliai Gandhi also attended the comoronco 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

EajJnanari Amrii Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nawazs who then delivered her address. She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conference during the ten years of its existence, and perhaps 
much more was to bo accomplished. She laid special stress on tlm unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and tlieir children’s wolfaro, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would be the salvation of India. She gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Geneva and told the audience of tho 
wonderful work the women all over tho European world and America were doing. 
TIio Begum Saheba emphasized tho importance of Indian women taking thoix righttul 
place in this international labour of Jove, 

The conference passed a cumber of important resolutions. The resolution moved 
from tho chair stated : ‘^This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to tho Bill for the Suppression of Immoral TralHc in Women and Children now 
before the Punjab LegislataOj and was unanimously adopted. 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of the methods of enfranchi- 
sement election and representation relating to women in tho now constitution as 
being against what the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conference also requested tho British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of women by making provision in tho Instrument of Instructions that 
are to bo framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women should bo 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments ' " 

Provision should also bo made for at least 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this 
Secretary of State. 

Tho conference expressed its approval of tho principles underlying the following 
Bills before tho legislative Assembly: tl) The BUi to validate marriages between 
d/lTerent castes of Hindus: 0 the Bill to amend Hindu liiw governing Hindu women’s 
right to Property ; (3) tho Bill to make provision for the application of the Moslem 
Pereonai Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4) the Bill to amend the 
ChiW Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The conforenco resolved to appeal to the public for funds to organize a central 
omco at Delhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committeo 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physio, perfect health and beauty of tho coming goncra- 
tion the conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures on 
lood valiies whenever and wherever possible and in paruoular of women. 

rmally the conference called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as lar as possible only Indian made goods for persona] and house-hold use. It made 
of khadi, because tho greater the sale of khadi, tho greater 
tne economic help rendered to the poor viUagors. 


of Education, Health and Labour, 
one woman to bo appointed to each 

resolution to the Ticcroy and tho 



The Madras Women’s Conference 

‘‘The highest benediction I can give yon at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of Jife’\ said 
Mrs. Sarojini Naida^ opening the tenth session of the 'Hadras constituency of the 
All-India 'W'omea^s Conference held at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on the 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E, Cousins presided over the session. 

After prayer by Snmati G. Yisalahshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alaniehi Jaijarama Aiyar^ 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to all the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Mathulakshmi Eeddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had been in their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations worhing for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” She 
requested Mrs, Sarojini to declare the Conference open. 

Mns. Naidu’s oPENixa Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu^ in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for such coaferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist She had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sox in consenting to 
address riiem on the occasion ; for she had made it a rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generarion. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it ; and it was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech— she was sure ^ey would not 
like that to happen then— (voices : no, no)— and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. That, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole- 
some training for one whose ill-luck it was to speak in season and out of season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part in the function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could face her sisters there 
whose request to her to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found it possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-in-law city. (Laughtor.) 

The wnole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradle was hero, its dreams were dreamt here 
and sacrinces in the cause were^ made here. She was happy that they were having 
for their President on the occasion Mrs. Cousins “that Jarge-gearted woman, Irish by 
birth but world- wide in outlook, to whose great onibusiasm and devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin.” 

Speaking of herself, Mrs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who nover believed— sue hoped they would never believe either -that women’s move- 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to ho supported, fostered, nursed and ^von 
tonics to ran soundly.’ “The whole justification for ^ any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phaso of the work for tho consolidation of the position of women, in order 
to enable them to take tlieir part in the life of the world. It is only in that spirit 
that I ever participate in any gathering purely of women. I hear a great deal in 
otlier parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, ^ women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood Jthe meaning of tliis limitation, tho segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common inalienable right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot bo isolated from the common life of the nation. 
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To-dav when WO meet in women’s gatherings to discuss questions of educational 
pdicy or social reform or political wo must hoar in mind that, when wo uso 

tlmword ‘women’ wa dare not use it in tlio sense of a separatist defmition or as 
somethin^ hedged round by any limitation. But women meeting as women can only do 
so dare only do so, by the reafTirmation of their faith in their own destiny and their 
being part of the common nationhood, the common purpose, the common struggle and 
common achievement,” l ^ ill l „ 

■Whatevor women might think m their moments of bitterness, women, at anv 
rate, in India, should roahso that they were not working towards any new ideal. 
They were working towards the remembrance of an ancient ideal that was the 
fundamental virtue of Indian civilisation. That there was a need for reminding 
themselves about it was the penance they had to make for their abrogation of their 
own destiny. She was not one of ^thoso who believed that woman was a down- 
trodden creature. She was not one of those who ever suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 
or deliverance, ‘‘To say that we are smothered by man-made laws”, she added, “that 
we are trampled by man-made condition, that we are imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny ourselves that element of Godhead which creates its own 
destiny. Therefore, I think that the time has come when Indian women, at all 
events, should make the groat roafhrmation that women is indivisloly the 
heart of the humanity, and that she legislates for her own destiny and 

that she creates ideals and policies for her country’s emancipation and 

progress. But to sit with folded hands, to say you are not allowed to 

do this, or that, that the professions are not open to you, that economically you are 

slaves, that you are hidebound by conditions and conventions— this is to acknowledge 
a lack of self-respect that makes you feel wrongly that you are dependent for your 
very elementary women’s heritage on the whims of those to whom you yourselves 
in years and generations of weakness and love of ease and protection have given 
your destiny to keep and mould or mar. The whole purpose of this women’s 
conference is much greater than what appear on the printed page of your report or 
the text of your resolutions. These 'resolutions are very minor things. Franchise, 
education, removal of disabilities of inheritance and all those things are merely 
symptomatic. They are little counters which express your whole conception of Bio 
larger life that women should lead. But there would be no need for these resolutions 
if theie was one single resolution carried into -action. That resolution is literally in 
the dictionary meaning of the word,— the resolution, that women will wipe out from 
their forehead the label of their self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal, that 
they will wipe out the idea and language of dependence, that they will not assert 
their rights but fulfil their duty. There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. The wholelidoa that we must fight for our rights, 
that tliere must bo a battle and a militant organisation to secure our rights is a 
very obsolete idea to my mind, mat is necessary for» us is, I think, the conception 
of the dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity. ’We sliould quietly, 
without fuss, without that sense of demanding limelight and publicity for what we 
consider to bo our bravo effort and our militant assertion of our rights step into 
the place that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness! for fear or 
for a quarrel between^ man and woman. There need be no sense of being over- 
whelmed by the difficulties of the situation. There is necessity only for resolution on 
the part of women that tliey shall be women of the highest stature of their 
womanhood,” 

All over India and all over the world, Mrs. Sarojini proceeding said, there were 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But In reality, they were not 
miraculous things : they should be normal things so far as they were concerned. IlGiy 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous things that in their 
brothers, fathers or sons wore considered normal or ordinarv ? my should any more 
attention ho paid to it than would be paid to a man In similar circumstances ? They 
should realise that they wore hut normal things and that they were but taking their 
rightful place in the scheme of things. Then and only then would they have ^under- 
stood the real meaning of education and equality in national life. ^ 

Educatlouj she said, was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or teachers It 
was a thing la the self of a person. It was the drawing out of one’s seff^^ 
was best and highest in one. Those dealing with education should^ therefore 
carefvJ and not aoeopt the outworn conventional doCnltions of edScation^bnt realise 
that It was a real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individuaf, an 
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adding to tho beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 
‘Wide as tue occoan, as Wgli as the sky, as brilViant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of eveiy mother in the world.’* 
l^en, there was the question of social reform. Ideas were changing rapidly ; condi- 
tions also varied in different places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 
in another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit in which social reform should be carried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all tliese 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon there would be no need for social 
reform or women^s conferences. The less^ they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frequent should be tho opportunities for their energies to transmute themselves into 
action, ‘^^omon in India*, she said, “seem to bo catching a deadly disease from 
men, tho most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
TVlierever two or three Indians gather, there must he a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some friend put it ‘an audien’ (renewed langnter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
cha nrfn g ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes/* 

“when the first meeting of this CfOnference took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the chair”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All^ndia organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will conle very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. I want to be present on that occasion when 
our friends, tho Maharani of Baroda, Mrs, Muthulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of this ^ Conference j will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s organisation. They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
part in the common life of the nation, in the economic deliverance of the country, 
in the educational regeneration of the people, in the social reconstruction of India. 
In all these great matters of vital import in tho life of the nation, there is now^ no 
sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and service.*’ Therefore, I say, the only benediction I can give you at your 
conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, stren^h, wisdom 
and courage expedite the day when women’s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again resumed tho great 
and noble destiny of being the half of tho nation, — the half that leads tho vanguard 
of progressive measures of life.” (applause). 

•Bhe then declared the Conference open. 

PimSlDEXTIAIi AbDRESa 

Mrs. CouBxns then delivered her presidential address, in the coui’so of wliich 
she said : 

1 thank you sincerely for the honour you have done in asking mo to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportonitiea of service are our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of "Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond tho realm of tho 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have dono so because we^ find that the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in the homo, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out tho first letter in 1926 inviting women to co-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think my only claim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining to their own interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage has 
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been nobly npheld. Through the conferences of these ten years 
hood of India has been woven by the shuttle of trams back and forth through tto 
vast country into a single khaddar fabric. The joinen of the conntiy now know . 
.. J think things out together, they 

&mes sncli as tlie Home Science College, 
vromen’s status in the 


ne^ 


kbadte fabric, 
one another, they hononr ^ one another, 
follow leadership, they inititate new schemes 

the Mysore Five Tear Plan, the memorandum on , . 

Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal xigUte 
of idhoritance, health measui-es, and labour refoizns. All these things have 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
where meu have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be nseitu 
necessary steps in national progress. 


As an assembly of Madras city women 
compulsory primary education to every 
improvement in the education itself, more 
the children, more balance of training 


wo are proud that Madras is now giving 
hoy and girl in the city. But we want 
alignment of it to the lives and homes of 

_ of the head. ITe also want facilities for 

teaching Hindi as it is the language whicli is loiown to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot speak with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should he permitted and financially aided m 
all these schools of Madras City and tlms become the model for the whole presidency, 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a service towards natienar unity. 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with certain satis- 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy , of the country, for the 
rate of India's literacy is still not 10 per cent I Such a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancore and Cochm heartens one up, so 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent of the ^rls of 
Cochin are going to school. If literacy has become practical for the people of herala, 
why cannot it be so for the people of the Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern- 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education ? But apart from that, 
if only each person who can read or write would teach 13 otiier people to do so. 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten yeai*s. IThose wlio have had 
the advantage of literacy^ have not sufficiently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their Knowledge with otliers as a sacred trust 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense. In it we find 
boys and girls learning together in schools of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges. TV*© also find separate schools and colleges for the two sexes. People send 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and piohibitions connected with sex. 

. we called for medical inspection of school children tin's time ten years ago. It is 
one of our resolutions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up without improvement. Again, I mast point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on HealUi out of the revenue of tlie counto. While 55 per 
cent IS spent on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the Fablic Health as 
Mr. Coalman states in his book ‘"India m 1928”, a Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Col, Bussell, published last week, gives the infantile mortaliy 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high in an 
equal degree. IVith all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes greater 
Eoyerty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked the 
Public Health autlionties to malce scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the size of their families according to their means and 
health. Col. Russell s words on the subject are very important. He says: 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods included under the 
term ^birth control it is possible not only to save the lives of many infante now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
which are the lot of tliousauds of mothers of all ages in this country. If these asnecte 
of the question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subiect would 
and tee real value of birth-centrol as an important factor in pre- 

rights. “We have put 


ventivc medicino would be recognised.” 

yomen keep pressing for reforms in our inheritanco 
our grievances specially before tee Hindu Law Reform 
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in drafting Bills to secure just economic rights. But I feel that we have not made 
ourselves, sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working class 
women in ^ either town or country. They are our sisters of the masses. Th°ey are 
heart-reudingly poor. As wo link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more^ equal and equitable distribution of tho 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader in Madras, Dr, Annie Besant. summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: “Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

I will conclude by referring women’s attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
ty, The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk in it ? Just as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to doj use it as best we can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizenship. This time ten years ago we had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is represented by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election. Hot only this, 
but the new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats. Of course, we women are disgusted that com- 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority complex on us through this imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was Uio only way in which women could have got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property^ or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
main qualification whicn may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. These things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage *comes and in enrolling ourselves as I 
think each qualified woman should, we are covering part oi the ground we still de- 
mand. Let some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them. Let ns 
value our votes whether we like the way we have got it or not and then go on 
agitating for reforming our qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
chance of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 
to men. Let us vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 
first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. KaynaJa Damodaran presented the annual report of the conference.^ The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire info the legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar matters. ' ^ ^ « -i 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented the report of the Leprosy Relief ^tmcil. The Council 
opened two clinics in the city, one in Choolai and one in Triplicane and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
children. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa spoke on the work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, one for boys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from certified schools. The latter were trained and equipped for 

^*°^Mrs. Rahmath TJnisa Begum spoke on the educational side of the conference work 
and urged importance of physical training for girls and the provision of mid-day 
meals to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 

bo effeotve. , ^ ^ , 

Srimaii (?. Vtsalaksht read a survey of the work of the women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception in 1917. The Association, she said, had to-day forty bran- 
ches in India and was also affiliated to many important foreign women’s organisation.^ 
throughout the world, . 
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[ aUDBAS- 


Srmialhi Suhhadra Chenchiah read a report on tho wlc of the Harijan Serai 
Sangh (Madras City Branch) for tho year ending September 30. 1935. , 

Mrs. 'L V, jRamamitrthi t)reseiited a report on Oio work of Avvai Hoino and 
Orphanage in Mylapore. 

RePRESnOTATlON AKD FRANCHISE 

The conference adopted a resolution on francliiso, regretting ftat^ tho now 
powers given to women by the India Act wore not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest use of such powers as tliey had obtained. In particular it caUeu 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote sboma apply 
for registration of their names on tho electoral rolls and should uso thevr votes to 

the best advantago, , ^ . . -r , ir. t 

The conference also recommended that m the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for tho Governor-General and tho Governors that iromen should he 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as jn the 
Uontral Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and piQvision should be made for at least one women to bo appointed to each provin- 
cial Public Service Commission. 

The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This conference deplores that property has been made tho main basis for qualifica- 
tion for membership of tho Council of State to tho oxclusion of educational qualifica- 
tion. We totally disapprove of tho method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Coimcil of Stato. 


EDUOAtfDKAL QUESXIONB 

* The couferenco recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygieno should bo 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated tho resolution passed by tho conference in the pre- 
vious years on the subject of Cinema control and urged that tho conference should 
bo represented on tho Film Appraisal Board. 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys in High School classes. 

This conference recommends that a proper placo should be given in the curriouJiun 
of schools for the training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Airs, kuihulalcski Reddy moved that this conference appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards tlie construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, of all 
classes and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Eeddi said that tho institution had been in existence for over 
GO years doing good wort. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on fee conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and the temporary sheds constructed had collapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that there 
should be a permanent building for the school and for which, funds wore needed. 
She referred to tho generosity of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu- 
tion and appealed for publio support. 

Mrs. N. F. Baghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

“This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaclung 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India,” 

“This conference urges on tho depaitments of education and of Public Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and citizens,” 


Tice iTALr-EiinonAN Oomicx 

Vr. MuihuIaMmi Rcddi moved : p 

^ “This conference strongly condemns tho aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nuin people and appeals to all nations to support and strengthen the League in its 
efiorU to abolish war.” 

Rr Miithidakshini Beddi Sviid that some time ago women sent a joint memoran- 
dum to tho League expressing themselves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating its. 

wore wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to ^hcr nations to make efforts at this jimcture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs, Am mu Sii^afniTtathdfh 
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l&s. Cousins, speaking on the resolution, said that in the League of Nations 
represented 57 different nations oi the world, they had been trjnng to make 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant o£ the League ^of 
Nations, no^ nation which was a member of the I-»eague could wage^ war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the League and something should he done either by diplomacy or hy 
arrangement or by change of heart m order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might get. All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who ^believed in Ahimsa had particidarly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

EEFomx ON BhNDU L&.W 

The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the j)revioua year referring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urged 
that immediate legislation should bo undertaken to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make tliera just and equitable. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent child marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend- 
ments to the Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Bose iu order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women officers should be appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work. 

The conference also adojited resolutions urging on the authorities the need lo 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances through- 
out the City. The conference pointed out to parents the danger of adorning children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddar and Swadeshi and to eradicate untouchability, 

“With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


' The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The annual conference of the 'Travancore Branch of the All-India "Women’s Con- 
ference was held on the 19th. October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum, Mtss Sally Coey of the Christhava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Bavashihhaviony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering, lu the course of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malaria-striken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with the central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents could bo drawn 
out. She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference being held in Trivandrum. 

She referred to the resolutions before the Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and^ representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and hnpulso had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of tho All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sub-cons titnencies were then read. 

^Preeidentlal Address 

Miss Sally Coey. in her address, observed that the main porpose of tho Confer- 
ence was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and their sisters ali 
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over the world. Indian women were not isolated in their struggle against 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women s^erod 
mony and dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was f v ® 

limitations and was conditioned by disoiplino. Freedom must be coupled with uonesw 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for over and would ahora 

them stamina and poise of character at a time of crisis. They had now to ceai ^im 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required patient endeavour lor mu 
progress of the millions. This called for steady work and a new bnd of ojBcipune. 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit. Geographically, 
was unsuited for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects, -out 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and obiects. ^ 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environment ana 
develop the instincts of compassion imd service. The work was in^llages ana 
training in civic duties and home science must be imparted. She then gavo an 
account of the work done by Christhava Mabilalayam. . 

After speeches in English and Malayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Velu Pillai and nomination of standing committee members] and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Resolutions 


A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend- 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference had passed resolutions supportlng^birth. control, though, they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions wore 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

The Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Eswariamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs, Lukose and K, 0. Annamma were 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil. Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction in the process of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for the improvement of^ agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
compulsory throughout the State. It urged the need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libranes therefor. The Conference requested that ^ provision should be made for 
adequate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 
Houses of Travancore Legislature, 

With the president’s concluding speech, the Conference came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on pe Isi. November 1935 under the presidentship of the Eani of 
Wanapartht at “Basheer Bagh Palace ” ' 

with fofiowmg ^eech Shehwar, heir-apparent’s wife, opened the Conference 

in great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is 'a source of joy 

pureuin- the path of progress and it is iny 
may proVrand^proTO%ncSd“^ and social aims and objeefe of this Conference 
xherojiftor the President delivered the address. 
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Presidential Address 

She first referred to the demise of Nawab TTali-ud-DowIa and expressed her sym- 
paVihy with Begum Sahiba W^ali-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
iDg she said; 

It is very encouraging to see that^ within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift. I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of Lidia in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the stonuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs, Bustomji Faridoonji and other 
members of this association, there Is a good deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here* to co-operate with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Miio- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask ' you to ^ve up your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden our social fabric and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object. 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Ruler, His Exalted fljghness* the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is we who are to be benefitted. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path for progress, but it is with perservance and mutual co-operation that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanmng over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not sbn*k their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Some 
of the ladies of our city may not have the chances of doing much social work due 
to the purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they ^ can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs, 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all success tmder the kind pati'on- 
Dge of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses. ' 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will he taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it. 


The Association’s Woek 

Mrs. TasJcer^ Yice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of tho Association, The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syilahus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for tho last four years. In its future development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parts of India. Tho Association was 
managing the "Women’s Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam’s Government, who have given their financial support for three years, the 
Hostel could bo said to have made a successful start, 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of Public Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in the State. Concluding, she appealed for increas- 
ing tho membership of the Association, 
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Resolutions wore then disoossed and passed. 

The Conference welcomed the promise of the Honble the Member for Eduction 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Uyde- 
rabad Teachers* Conference, last month) and urged that this work be treated as 

^^^^elSunedi^e^need for making free primary education compulsory throughout the 

State was stressed in another resolution. ^ ^ ^ i 

Miss Webster who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa- 
tion would be heavy but it would be a humane investment. She suggested co-educa- 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of womp 
teachers, as It would be very expensive to have separate schools for young mrls. 
Half-time schools should be opened in factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. . , , , , , „ , x 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should he made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood, 

Mrs. Humayun Mirza who moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over which Es. 7,000 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort for the proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts— music 
m particular. 

Mrs. i?, F. Pillai^ mover of the resolution, suggested that the educational autliori- 
ties should be approached to give music the same importance in their curricnlum ns 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes. 
Societies should bo formed in schools and colleges, school orchestras established, and 
the City Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 
city. 

Becognising the increasing tendency of modem Indian women to enter the pro- 
fessions, the Conference advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis- 
abilities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i-Muharak relating to the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to tho public and to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforcement. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mrs. Rastomji said that she felt tliat the progress 
of the Association was very slow. They could do a great deal more, if they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
with the times and with one voice ordain that the Mahomedan ladies in India would 
keep such purdah only as was observed in other Muslim countries. Concluding, she 
sMd that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not only bring about umty In 
our own coun^, but international unity, peace and goodwill, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidit spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. Shebaid a glowing tribute to the pioneers of tho movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude to the Princesses for identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of the women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Naidu congratulated the members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for further success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and tho National and State Anthems 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

At n meoting of the central Panjab branob of the All-India Women’s 
^nforrace held at Lahore on the 9th. November 1935 under tho presidentship 
oi Lady Shan B, resolution was adopted requesting the British Pailiament to 
safeguard ^e interests of women by making provisions in the Instruments of 
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instructions that women should be given chances of association in the adminis- 
tration of every province as well as in the central Government, especially 
in the^ departments of Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also urged that 
provision should be made for at least one woman to be appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It farther called upon the Government to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. The resolution, which was moved 
by Mrs, Kohli and supported by Begum Shah Naioaz^ was passed unanimously. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Punjab University to give 
home science as a separate subject a much more prominent and honoured place in 
the curriculum of girls^ schools and colleges in the Punjab. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference Committee of the 
AlLindia Women’s Conference was held to-day at Qaiser Bagh Baradani, Lucknow, on the 
9th. November 1935 under the presidentship of Lady Maharaj Singh In the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates. The trend of the conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womenhood . 

On arrival, Lady Maharaj Singh^ the president elect was received by the execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, where ^ she was garlanded and presented 
with a ‘badge’. She delivered her pres idential address in an ex-tempore 
Hindustani speech. 'The president, after referring to her past associations with the pro- 
vince, felt glad to be among them once more. South Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others. The time for platfonn speeches Iiad 
gone and what was needed was action. She referred to the work done by the JnbWl- 
poro and Allahabad conferences and hoped that tliis Oudh Women’s Conference would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results in which each member would take 
a share of the burden. She declared that until women began to take an active interest 
in the affairs of their own home towns they would scarcely be in a position to make 
intelligent use of their franchise in higher spheres. In this connection she suggested 
that there should he a class for the instruction of voters. ‘I feel very strongly’, the 
president asserted, ‘that if we are to go into politics we must go in with the -Idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and bring back 
vision to men, wliich they apparently liave lost. Otherwise it would he fatal for ns to 
join the struggle and go down into the mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that she would like to see a tliird of the total strength In all municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees. She advised the munici- 
pal boards to spend more on girls’ education. She urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organization, to help towards the work which 
was at present being done by Miss Millie on t Shepard. 

Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
established in Naini Tab for the encouragement of Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support. She felt that tlio time had now' come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical. There was a great scope for the development of the girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did so much to teach discipline and 
service to otliers. In conclusion, She said that she had always spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated Indian women was serving the country. She 
hoped that the Oudh conference would keep up this tradition and that they would all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of tho kingdom of God on 
earth when tliey worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

“We must stand aloof from meaningless party politics because wo are pledged to 
do so. We cannot enter Councils under tho present unsatisfactory conditions. We 
are o^inst the woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qualifications. 

"" 48 
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We are against being brought into the communal arena, are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire to 
help the women of this country along the path of progress,’ thus observed Ram 
Laxmibai Bajwade, presiding over the Delhi Women s Conference held at New Delhi 

on the 14th. November 1935. ^ - n 

She continued that the AU-India Emeu’s Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, caste or religion which were unionu- 
nately only too prominent in other spheres of national activity m the land. She 
recounted the part played iu the awakening of Indian wionianhood by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
their es:istenc 0 . She said that the women of India were convinced that time woula 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer be differred. The younger genoi’ation of !^ndu women 
of higher classes was already expressing themselves m favour of a Divorce Act. 
The president pleaded the cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics. She wanted Indians to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away chanty on those already well-fed or ^ over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for helping the nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untouchabiiity to be uprooted.^ deferring to the present 
Harijau tension she said that conversion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Harijans to fiauso and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

Resolutions 


The conference passed a number of resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Patliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. Further _ at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conference recommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a compiehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
Words common to the largest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of 
abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women officers at railway stations to render assis- 
tance to women travellers. It also urged tlie local Government the necessity of 
appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women and 
Juvenile offenders. 

The conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools, Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was elected to the standing committee of the All-India Women’s Conference for 1936 


The FiSysore Women’s Conference 

Thongh the proceedings of the Mysore State Wofflon’s Conferonoe were not open 
to the press, the reports furmshed to the press hy the organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the I3ih. Novenaber 1935, was a uniene 
member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
^ gi-at'fymg” she observed, “to note that two resolutions, viz., 

Swadeshi articles and parti- 

cnlarlj to khaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the conference ” 

reflations wore discussed and adopted without a division. 
Mvfo rf‘ to ■ resolution, appealing to the women of 

Hari^^ans numbers and help to bring about the uplift of 
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A resolutioii moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani 8a7iker Bao. supporting the Sarda Act 
and urgrng that girls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected. 

Un the motion of Mrs. K, D, Rukmaniamma the conference adopted a resolution 
Five Year Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 

j? .Passing of resolutions, Lady Mirza If. Ismail offered the sincere thanks 

of the aeiegates to Her Highness the Yuvarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of encouragement and advice. The presence of H. H. the Yuvarani, the 
speaker said, w^ a proof not only of her own solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Royal House of Mysore 
had always taken in the progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured H. H. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the several 
ways suggested by Her Highness. It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied by acUon failed to achieve its purpose. 

A, V, Ravinatfiarriy the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, to whose 
zeal and enthusiasm the success of the couference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the co-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primary education should be free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary schools was the demand put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women's Conference held at the Girls* High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 16th. November 1P35. Miss 6\ Qoeij of Always presided. 

Srimati V, K. Lakshmihutty Nethyaramiyia^ Consort of His Highness the Blaya 
Raja, welcomed the delegates. She said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
and work in co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 
women and children. 

She suggested a change in the curriculum of studies in their schools. She said 
that girls should be taught home-crafts and domestic science, the laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier. She said that the sanitary conditions ^ of the primary 
schools should be improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to better 
the conditions, of their sisters in the villages. 

Miss S. Coey then delivered her presidential address. She traced the history and pro- 
gress of the women’s movement in India and said that the one concrete^ piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed something to the country which had equipped them with the education. She 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the West. In England, 
the Hos- pitals were mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
them. The Ragged School 'Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the resale of private initiative and enterprise. Tho Government no doubt came 
in later with their help and patronage. She referred to the work of the Y. W. 0. A. 
in Calcutta which took the lead in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions, 

Resolutioxs 

Resolutions were then passed thanking tho Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to tlie delegates to attend the All-India Women’s Conference and regretting tho 
fact that the Mukkathayam Thiya Bill passed in the ^Cochin Legislative Council con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesthig 
the Cocnin Government to expedite the same. , . 

Another resolution was passed requesting tho Governmeut to take immediato steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
teachers in all primary classes. 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved ol the prevalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State and requested the Government to give the necessary ^elpto mo 
members of the Ladies’ Association who were prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was jiassed urging the abolition of tho Dowry Bystem prevalent 
among Christians. Tho resolution further urged tliat the law should he so amended 
as to enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 

Resolutions wore also passed nest, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B. 
in tho Maharaja’s College, Ernalmlam and to open Montessori classes attached to tne 
Girls’ High Schools at centres lihe Ernakulam and elsewhere in due coiU’se as funds 

^^^AnoSier resolution reciuested the Government to grant at least Ks. 300 annually 
for the -expenses of the delegates to tho All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda in the cause of women’s uplift. 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women’s Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30tli. Kovember 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of the local “Sarada Nikethana”, after 
Mrs. M, F. Hayagreevarao^ President o! the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference. . ^ n it <. 

^le narrated the historical importance of Guntur District and recalled the part 
played by women like Nayakuralu, Manchala Rudrammadevi and others on thO 
battlefield in defence of the freedom of their country. She also referred to the 
famous Buddliist Stupas aud tho University of Amaravati in Guntur District and 
said that tlie history of Guntur District reminded every one of the ancient glory of the 
Andhras. Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the dowry system and 
deplored that even among highly educated people tliis accursed practice bad^ not yet 
been given np. She observed that there would bo no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned untouchability, and exhorted the women to dedicato themselves 
to the great task of removing this social evil as it could bo accomplished earlier by 
women than by men. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. (Miss) K, Atchainamha then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational system in our country both for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoke at length on the education of girls. No difference need be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned. 
It essential that girls should bo trained from the outset in hygiene, discipline, 
physical culture and in self-expression. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of love, beauty and joy. The parents must not be content with souding their 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as childreu. 

Higher education was necessary for women. By education was meant not merely 
reading and writing but tho ability to gain knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and iu either case their growth would be stunted both 
physically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
mtellcctuM development. 

Referring to marriage, sho said that in tho West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it. According to their conventions 
boys ana girls would moot at danco parties, dinners, social functions, at schools or 
umverSities and make their choice of partners in life and then inform their 
^ would approve of it. Even if they did not approve the couples 

defect of this system was that generally the boy 
fovnn ^ giri did not (and could not) have adequate understanding of each other% 
temperaments and ciroumstances. Only after they started life together did they 
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learn about their temperaments and short-comings. Hence the divorce cases of 
which so many were reported from the West. 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage here 
was the sole concern of the^ parents and . the girl had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some cases consulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. The influence of Western ideas had brought about a change in the 
outlook of boj's and there was a conflict between the two systems wmch was 
resulting in great misery. She said that both the Western and the Indian systems 
of marriage were not right and synthesis of - both should be made in a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
husbands. Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live 
apart from a cruel and tyrannical husband except with his consent. If he sued for 
the custody of his wife she would be delivered into his hands bv the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from tliis helpless position the only way was 
divorce. It was necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce placed ■ 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say tliat such a law 
would often be abused. But overv good institution could be abased and if the law 
of divorce was tumed into an evil in some coses the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it, 

‘ Taming to the right of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has great significance in the present social conditions in India. The position and 
{ honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were due to the fact that they could 
inherit property. She pleaded for the grant of the right of inheritance to women 
on the same basis as men. 


Under God’s will, she went on, women’s noble destiny was to become a mother 
Motherhood meant rearing of children and moulding them into individuals who would 
take their proper place in society. Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de- 
voting completely her powers, intelligence and love granted to her by the Almighty 
for the production of a wortliy generation. Creation of the human race and moulding 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with which only women had been charged by 
God, It was very easy to see what an important role women had to play in society. 

Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women had come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our women were they were not able to get 
rid of the complex that they were inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so in our country where eveu men were in bondage. 


Speaking about the rights of women, she asked: “Were not even sons of men, 
who looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves ?” She could not understand 
women demanding and fighting with men for equal rights when they should claim 
them as their birth rights. ^Who are men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them is our duty. As in the case of our country’s freedom 
we are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is in our own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not by 
those who beg for it As the adage says what is inborn laste for ever and what is 
learnt from ouiers lasts only for flie time being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that is a gift to us ? And how long can. we enjoy it ? Vfe must feel that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve It.” 

She exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their country 
along with their own social emancipation. She recalled the^ glorious part played by 
women in India, Andliradesa in particular, in the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have the power to make a great nation. 


Sho concluded her' speech witli a survey of the women’s movement in the 'W'est 
and how they obtained suHrage In England and Germany during the Great War of 
1914. It was only in Russia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with m*en in their 
country. She referred to the position of women in modem Germany and Italy, ^ after 
the riso of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman’s place was only in the 
home, and said that she could not prophesy the future of women in these lands. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to' in- 
troduce at once compulsory education for children. ' , , „ ... i. 

The Conference suggested that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should be employed as teachers in elementary 
schools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among . 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade college for women in Andhradesa. 

^Tion the Conference reassembled on the next day. the l«t. December 1935, 
the half-yearly report of the wort done in the province both in respect of educational 
and social activities by the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi il/. Kamalamma. Secretary of the Standing Committeo. Tlie report 
stated that much could not bo done during the year as the attention of most of the 
worters was directed towards collecting funds for the relief of the famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past year District and Taiuq 
Conferences were held in almost all the districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Women’s Conference was amply propagated. 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr, G. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of Sri Ponaka Kanakamma wore passed. The Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. ICamala Nehru, 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating the way in which even educated persons were trying to 
evade the Sai'da Act was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Act amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that the legal mimmum was raised to 16. 

The Conforenco requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord tho same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wife even 
while his wife was living as^ \yas now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish *^purdha” and uutouoh ability. 
The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo- 
rates in the future constitution. 

The Conference requested the Government to take immediate steps to amend * the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of inheritanco of the father’s property on women 
also. 

• ^ more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 

^^dustries, to organise orphanages and to abolish the system of giving dowries to 
bnd^rooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 
the President. 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
29th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. S. Krishnastcami lyenger. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe^ Yice-Chancellor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Heception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his speech, he 
said 

Mysore Is to-day an important centre of oriental ^ learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State, 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions, 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada, 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On the otlier hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations, not- 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

d^e Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two^ devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these wliich 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. 

TJie "function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special duterest are published in 
entical editions. The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The^ Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
jvhich it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphical material. In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the State, numhoring 
over two Imndred of each of which it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very old ground) 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition of 
“ antiquities, which^ I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see : and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the culture which here find a meeting 
point. I would urge yon to avail yourselves of such faoitities as we have been able lo 
provide, and as you feel able to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region has to show ; and I trust that, when the time comes for 
iis to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard these few 
in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 

The Ytjvaraj’s Opexino Sleech 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of^ Mysore then delivered the opening address In tfie 
course of which, Highness said; -r . ^ , 

YThen I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im- 
mensity of it. Beading a short while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was said that it was one of the marvels of the Educational 
system in England that it had been found possible there to organise courses in nearly 
twenty languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified staff lor each of them, and to make provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruction. This, however, is^ only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If I xmderstand it anght, you regard nothing 
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in the whole scope of human knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it 

has an oriental flavour. , ^ * j. k 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on which all this great mass of 
material should be further developed. But I should like to invite your attention 

to two points which seem to be of groat importance. The first is the writing of a 
history of Southern India that will make the great Empires of the past live again 
in the vision of the common man ; and the second, the revival of some of the 

wonderful handicrafts, of which the past shows such abundant evidence, and of 
which those that survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

■While the history of Aryan rule in India has been told with comparative 

completeness, and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remains much 
of uncertainty regarding the history of the South, even in what are commonly 
described as historical times. Further excavations and further researches, and a 
re-reading of the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modern research, may 
open up wonderful vistas of history and disentangle from the legends of old the 

historical truth which Is often more marvellous than the legends themselves. The 
effect • of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Southern India, with the conse- 
quent intertwining of cults and beliefs, tlie effect of the impact of one civilisation 
o^n another, the origin and growth of the caste system, all these are matters 
which have still to be seen as a collected whole in a great history which archaeo- 
logy, anthropology, philology, epigraphy and otiinology must combine to produce. 
That is a task which would defeat any one man, but it is just in such a conference 

as this tliat a group can bo formed which can set to work, to tackle the problem 

as a whole. 

In dealing wltli the question of handicrafts, I should like first of all to make 
reference to the loss which has befallen tlio cause of oriental scholarshin through 

the death of that great scholar, Dr. E. B. Havell. His services to Indian 

liistory and to Indian art are too well-known to you to need any emphasis at my 
hands. But there was one sphere of his work which is uot so fully recognised. 

This was his great service m attempting to restore to their proper place in the 

artistic life of the nation the ancient handicrafts of this country. I think there 
is no way in which we can better serve his memory than by considering the means 
by ^ which the revival ^ of our^ ancient artistic handicrafts can bo most speedily 
achieved. That, I take it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for a 
conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to place too narrow a meaning 
on the words ‘oriental studies*. We are apt to treat them as though they had no 
bearing on the present or on the future to regard as ends is themselves the finds 
revealed by historical research or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered in 
ancient literature and in ancient art, I would venture to suggest that one wav 

in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following and meet a biger need 
than it does at present is by tracing the processes by which we have lost many 
of our things of heauty. and by endeavouring to bring back, wherever that is 
possible, something of the ancient splendour and the artistic charm of the 
oriental crafts. 


' mile we hope to learn much from you, we liopeT that ' there is also much 
that you mav learn from our country of Mysore, m have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithio age. There are manv beiuti 
ful spots associated with the gr^^^ epics It was Rama*s arrow that made 

a great fissure In the Yadngiri hill. The waterfa I at Ohnnebankatte enshrines 
baBi of Sita. Tradition tells ns that the Bababudan hills were foS fiom a ^ 
of the Sanjiva mountain, which foil from the hands of KmaTas lie was fl?rng to 
restore Lakshmana to consciousness. Bhiraa, tlio terrible tore in fwain 

on the Freuch-Eocks, and slew Hidimba on’ the ChitSrgr The ?age Gautamn 
performed penance on a rock in toe sacred Cauvery near Soringapatara, wlSe AgaXa 
had a hermitage at Ealasa. Parasurama had one at Namnnrrnfl 
Ctoandraratti anS Eisyiaringa at Sringpri. In the historical piriol we feSecords 
of the Mauryan and Satavahana Empires of the wars bohvppn fhl ? 

toe Chalnkyas, between the Hoysalas and too TaS E was ^mink 
Ganga Emprire that gave us the largest monolithic statoTe in 
Gomata imi^e. We have relics too of the ViiavanaLa viniJn 
of Biiapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorslin at i 

Jaghiraat Bangalore and Kolar. The%ity® of 
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We can show yon also the premier monastery of tile great Sankaraclmrya at 
Srmgeri, the place where the large-liearted Ramanuja ‘ found asylum from the perse- 
cution of his>'ing, many matlias founded in pursuance of the tenets of the devout 
Madhva, and many relics of the reformer Basavesvara. Onr Oriental Library can 
show you over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Archneological Department has 
published more than 10,000 inscriptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu- 
ments. Nor are wo^ altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here vou \YilI find 
master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthiah Rliagavathar, 
who have won tho admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of painting 
and scolpture have also their^ honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Yenkatappa and Mr. Siddalinglmswami. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can^ to revive the ancient craftsmanship and to develop in modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to remind you that we in 
Mysore feel that we can claim a share in your learned President, who is himself a 
Mysorean and has spent a large part of his distinguished career in the service of the 
State. I am sure that while he will prove a most able controller of your delibera- 
tions he will, if you ask him, make a no less efficient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programme, Dr, Krisknaswami Iyengar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in the coui’se of which ho said : 

Just about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander's invasions. Nar- 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated histoiy ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousand years, so that it may now he said, even in respect of dated liistorv, 
that we can carry it hack to the fourteenth century before Christ. This is peculiarly 
true in the efToit at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 

Research work in this wliole field started with being greatly philological and has 
been growing to bo perhaps more precisely archaeological.^ ilt has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in the slow but sure 
building up of the stages of history.^ 

The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention ^ here is one of 
which we owe tho first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in tho early seventies of the last cen- 
tury. He discovered on the site of what has since become the famous Harapa in the 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs whicJi 
were not then understood ; but it was known that tho signs on the seals showed some 
considei-able resemblance to those unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where 
archaelogical work of a serious character had been going on for some time. Acciden- 
tal discoveries on the site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, and 
tliat necessitated S3'stematic work on the site of Harapa itself, .and the two together 
have opened before us a now world in the ancient history of India, taMng us almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which we believed wo have 
had some knowledge, that is the period of earlj^ Aryan civilisation in India. TJie 
general features of the civilisation laid bare in tho Indus region by the spade of tho 
archaeologist does not take us to the very beginning of it. ^ It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible that we can ever reach to its beginnings^ in this particular region.^ In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years in tho region of Near Asia. 

MonnxJOD.VRA. axd Harvppa Excavatioxs 

An investigation carried on, in tho light of tho characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapa seals, in the study of tho punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly in the refen of 
tlie Dakban, seems to hold out .somo hope ot a possible connection between the Indus 
script and the various marks in tho marked pottery, and upon the coins, etc. Let us 
hopo that more work in this line would give us tho necessary connecting link at 
least within India as a result of tliis and similar efforts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 

49 
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Extending out vision north-west- wards, the years of 
niuch useful activity and great results, tJio most remarl^ahlo achjevements 
logical activity in this direction have been shown by the three 
ott^ behalf of the (?ovoriiment of India by Sir Aurol Stem. 

centres of culture which onco must have been, for this region, ftourishing ^ 

have boon unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved 

linen recovered, in a reniavhably good condition of presorvation, thanhs to the dryness 
of the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material 
documents oi 'groat value in all departments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near- Asiatic and Clunese cultures in this great 

addition'to these, perhaps the most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the most ermnent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Hmon 
Tsaup and the Venetian traveller Aiarco Folo, In regard to botlz of Uiom Sir Aurel 
Stein found material to confirm obscure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these ti’avelJors as to the tmth of their narratives. 
From the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, In the most Important and widest of its channels, 

Indian Gulturb In Indo-Ciuna^ 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we fmd 
another fruitful field where early Indian cnltni-e has had a great expansion and iiout- 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in full vigour and glory. This region for ow 
purposes may bo considered in two parts, which also have a corfaiu amount of lustiu- 
catiou in geography, though the development of actual Indian cultures does not e.xhibit 
auytiiing that might be cmled different. ^ The continental portion generally^ described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Poninstda, briefly Indo-Cmna, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient designa- 
tion, coustitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fructified in similar developments. Examining this cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seems to ho religion, and the ^ earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and 
Saivism of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than this, the script of tlie 
earliest inscriptions botli in the countries of Indo -China and tlie islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantha, the language being Sanshrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could soe only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period tho dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Sailsndra empire, and latter on the Chola-Satlendra 
struggle for supremacy. "With tho Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Snmatra-Java. Wth the fall of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of the region by tlio transfer gradually of tho Eastern Chinese 
trade from the hands of tho natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs who 
gi'adually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran tlie 
whole of Indonesia, Sotwhhstunding the inscriptions puhlished so far and tho accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various binds ultimately helping in iho 
reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual region comprising the empire of 
Sailendras m Its early history, and of what is generally hnowu as tho empire of Sri 
vjjaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in tim 
direction seem to ho’i — - ■ * * ‘ . successful solution of this difficulty, and an 
expedition sent out, : , ■ .* assistance of His Highness tho Gaelcwar of 

Earoda, scorns to be bringing welcomo light noon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrewd guess might bo hazarded, the trend of the evidonco seems to show that the 
Indmn cultural conquest, if it may ho so described, seems to havo been in tho reman 

Oambodia (Kambuja), and Mr, Wales’ recent atclieo- 
>t>on seems to raise the hope Hiat ive iiilVe-to look ior the empire of Sri 
^ijaya, at least m the earlier part o£ history, in the Malaya Peninsula If it ahonld 

ufr.*S; ?, tSi “ , ‘tTi^z 
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settlement of whicli we may have to wait for the snccessfol termination of this 
investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, has 
had a more or less similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. 

But in Indo- China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and civili- 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era—it may be that wo are able to carry it a couple of centuries earlier— down to the 
-foiu’teenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century. 

Recent Siamese Jiistory and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 
institutions are entirely Indian m character ; we might even ^ go the length of saying 
Indo-Aryan as modifiea by South India ; and notwithstanding much valuable work 
which has been done recently by Dr, 'W'ales in two publications of his ‘Siamese State 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, the subject requires 
study fi*om the Indian side for a full understanding. 

' Location of Yijaya’s EiiPiRE 


Before taking leave of this topic a reference to the points of interest that call for 
immediate consideration may not be quite out of place ; we referred to the 
character of the ‘Sailendra empire, and left the question whether the empire,' 
really belonged to the peninsula or to the islands. An early Tamil classic 
refers to the imports into the great port of Eaveripattinam at the 
of the Eaveri, and refers to those commodities wliich came from Cepon and tne 
Farther East in these terms : — ^Ilattu Unavum and Kalahattii Akkamum. These Tanui 
expressions have a meaning which, in the actual context, seem specifically mtendea, 
and offer a classification of tho imports in regard to this iiartioular region. The mst 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon (Bam), and things constituting 
wealth from Kalaham. Tliis would ipso facto imply that the general arhcles of im- 
port from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kal^am, where it shoula 
have been, were composed of aticles of commercial value ‘in other words, things 
intended for sale and making profits on. Barn of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Ealaham, at least so far as Tamil literatoe is concerned, is ^ 
to the extent that it is the same -as Eadaram of the Tamils, or ]^taha of the Sanskritis^ 
Ealaham could be located in the island of Sumatra-of coui-se Sumatra could be e^ily 
Yavadvipu-thou tlie problem would be at an end, Ai! foreigners who have J^ven us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Ealaham at the Malay peninsula as ^“0 chi ef 
port and this port is sometimes called Keda or Kifia. If 

important part in tho commerce of the region it would normally bo point of com- 
munication of commercial shipping for the exchange of 
in mind tho general descripUon of the commodities imported from 
mav oerhans be iiistified in taking it tliat Ealaham was tho chief port of cal! 

Kthe region set over against it extending across 
Gulf of Siam, half ivay up which is the Bay of Bando“, . mth a capital Sn Vijaya 
(Y^enc Sral and if the name * for that territory' be Gin-^shtra,^ as a river is 

Lid to beat that name, could we regard the region of the^GiUf’of 

Takola, which is said to he the modern Takiiapp, and Ma or Keda to the GiUf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sn Vijaya, the expansion of which mto the islan^of 

Sumatra then giving rise to a Sn Yijaya, of Sumatra ? I leave 
“Thiftief survey of the outsnread of Indian 

Indian studies have to be prosecuted, in all t^g making their 

called for ? 

Religious Influence 

Tn nnr brief siirvev of the expansion of Indian culture, wMle these two streams 

sJ.S'SfSTfg ™;l«; -S* a,r”au' 

It IS a question of the e... P j, northern expansion naturally takes on 

throlmaote’r of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mahayana form of Buddhist 
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n~nrrd Snyan^ = ht laton iml even so tho Mahayana ia peL-l.aps 
tlio 'gveator infiuoncb in these parts. Bat tliat inFiuMoo is distinctly later and 
dan cfofiDitcly be stated to begin somowlierq about the seventh century of the 
Christian eri. In dealing ^Yith tlio religious history of India we ought to remember 
\vc are not dealing witli a country with a comini sory State religion, with a unitor- 
mity of belief and a certain conformity demanaed as a consequence. Even in respect 
of tho Dhilosopldcal schools, tho ovklenco before us is a question of schools, not 
of ono kdiool dominating the rest. If that fundamcutal position is given thq weight 
duo to it, it would not at all be difTioult to understand that the developments could 
be simultaneous aud almost for tho same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution 
of the people themselves, Tho masses could not be philosophical-minded, aud be able 
to follow in practice tho fine difforci"-'- ' might chooso to make m 

respect of principle or doctrine. A ^ / satisfying to the elite is 

not likolv to satisfy the needs of tho more general public, and there must be need, 

side by side, therefore foi . — vould satisfy the ayerago_ spiritual need 

of luimanity. Di/Terences i of a radical kind like this would seem 

to result from the actual ; 0])le, and such definite infiuenoes as we 

can trace from Uteraturo seem to support this viow. 

In the outspread of Hinduism into Indo-Ohina aud Indonesia wo find the tons- 
plantation of the same early principles of tho newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner m which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transjdantod to South India itself into a similar new milieu. 
There again is a pavaUelism iu the development of the two: tho development of 
Indo -Aryan Hinduism in South India on the ono hand, and the Farther India on 
the other. 

Need ron Reseaucu 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture sliowiug u vitality for progress wliich 
brought into its fold tho vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamic 
countrios and Siberia. It was probably tlie Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
ultimately tho cession of Indian aiitivities in this direction, and, 
left to themselves and detached from connection ivith India, 
those cultures gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggrcslvo infiuciices in the 
course of the next three or four : of new people in Indo-China 

and Islamic penetration in Indoni !■:. iili ■ the great volumo of work 



if for nothing else. It is then that wo are likely to bo in a position to appraise the 
infiucnco for good that there was in tho institutions that went into the formation of 
what is called Hindu cultuTO. It ouglit to ho tho primary function of an all-India 
body hke the Indian Oriental Conforenco to turn its attention and devote its energies 
to this noble task. Tho first essential would bo tho recovery of all tho material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological. 
archacDlogical, bibliographical aud iiistorical oiTort must join hands, and provide as full 
and rehablo a consiiectus as wo can possibly get. Archaoological activities 
threatened to cease, tho moment that tho spado had revealed something unlookod for 
throwing unexpected light in such largo measure upon the ancient civilisation of 
tins ancient laud. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory witlim^lndia, to make the results really more useful and provide 
us ^yllh roliablo information winch js necessary for buildinL^ conclusions imon the 


f T I T iv;, building conclusions upon the 

K t Government finds it difficult, private 

.to the task. But in this case, private effort iias to bo 
organised iinvato effort, and must bo made, for useful resuits,\inaer export direction 

?nS"Siit"l ConfercTe^’^ a'^body like the 

Caste System axd Hevddism 

stanWo^ caste Semts Tndiolo^ wiV' 
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variety even by the bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that the 
ca'5to S 5 'steni W’ciit out of existouco for our conveniouco and left Indian society unor- 
ganised witii a view^ to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers would wish to 
give to it, the question before tho serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
go out of existence. Tho results of historical study so far seem to indicate that it 
wiH not. Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for Ihdia, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re- 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system might pro- 
vide for us. If Hindu India under the caste system could "have exhibited the vitality 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anytliing answering 
to the caste system even, should tho extinction of the caste s^^stem he made a ftmda- 
meutal pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion of tho Hindus— Hinduism as 
wo understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this houi' of tho day, Indian nationalism witli all 
the attendant horrors which tho nationalistic world of tho West is suffering from ? 
Was not all the variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and readily 
seen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for the futoe of the world 
than the narrow nationalism of tlie ]9th century, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism ? Here is quite a live practical problem 
for eveu the student of dead literature and materials of culture so much held up to 
ridicule. If anytliing like a clearer or better understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not tho time como for a far more elaborate and detailed study of the 
cultural liistory of tho country as a whole ? In regard to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Eurtlier India those who have made a serious study of it seem to he reaching 
the tinauimous conclusion that the progress of this cultui’e stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though oven after three or four centuries of the adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are wo to account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed elsewhere, 
and if, for that vitality the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
tho vitality of that Indian culture in India, that we should now regard it as almost a 
dead culture that could bo tlmown away at will for the adoption of another? For a 
proper understanding of this portion, a very deop and widespread study of the contact 
of Hindu India with Islamic culture in the first instance, and with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential. 

Need fob Collection or Ancient Literatuke 

The effort that needs to be made now is, a coustruotivo study of tlie whole, each 
section making its own contribution to tho building up of that whole. The first essen- 
tial to this is tho collecting together, in a form fit for use, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at tho search for and tho cataloguing of, and, as far as may be, 
the placing before the public full information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of tho vernacular languages with a view to this. There have been great 
efforts in the past : but to-day the woik still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well be made to bring together the whole vast range of it upon one^ can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that tho University of Madras is attempting to 
bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that namo. It is to bo hoped that they would have the means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated here. 

The next great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available m one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revisiou being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in tho previous item, whether this / 
synthetic work should supersedo ov merely supervene the individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. Tho efforts that are being made and 
the work tliat is being actually carried on need not be disturbed, or put out of gear 
All that may go on. A great ueal of valuable work has been done, and a great deal 
more perhaps could ho done by tho bodies aud the individuals engaged in such work. 
For that more encouragement ought to he givou to the bodies and individuals doing 
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the work and the further work to ho done should bo so organised as to supplemoat 
these eiforts, of course, except in cases wherever unnecessary aupucation of work 
could bo avoided and clear economy can ho introduced hy abolishing dissipation of 
olfort 


Facilities tor Study 

I very much fear that thoro is no Gontro in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to al! tho most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may be at work on. Of course tlicro are a number of centres 'vvnoro this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly tho Dnivorsity oontres. But a closer examination of tho 
localities will show how very imperfect tlicso very centres are. It is to bo wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps be 
more dOsirablo, Jiaving regard to tho extent of country. Can tho Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object ? Can it do anything to beat up sufficient sympatliy 
of the elite for realisation of that object ? 

Having como so far I %voulcl most earnestly bespeak your consideration w^hotlier 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of tho whole field of cultural research, particularly literary and allied. It 
strikes mo that there is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter- 
polations and w’orso, and cast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
senous consideration of tho position in each case. I dare say I need not go into any~ 
thing very olaborato to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration w’h ether tho crib cal principles adopted and applied do not requiro 
serious revision. 

India has w'on hy slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding tho key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. Tliis seems only to sot her on another strenuous for\Yard march 
towards attaining for her a position as tho homo of humanity. If this should get 

eslubiished in course of time, as there is ev8i*y liopo it will, India will attain to the 

position of tho homo of man. If tliere is at all trutlz in tho statement orente lux 

it IS all to tho glory of India, It remains to bo seen what contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let mo oxJiort you therefore, ladies and 
gentlomen. m the eloquent words of Sivami Yivekananda, *^Aw’ako, Arise, and Halt 
n^ till the goal is reached'’, tho goal of a oiviliration which will set humanity as a 
■whole to live in amity, peace and (ho happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in India 1934-35 


Signs of a further progress towards recovery woro visible in many directions 
daring the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on the 28tli. November 1935. 

It continues: “From such indications as are available, industrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well in 
the year under review ; production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear- 
ance was also more satisfactory than in the ‘preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated lu value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactorv, and there was an appreciable increase in production. 
From such returns of procliiction as aro available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of cement, paper and the chemical 
industries. In the case of sugar the total production for the^ season is likely to sliow 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement. TJio output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased during the year under review. There was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreion Trade 

As regards foreign trade, the increase in imports^ was much larger than in the 
case of exports, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth croros. Exports of gold, however, continued on a Jarge, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position^ as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus continued favourable. NatJonal credit stood high, and the conversion 
operations of Government were attended with marked success. Tho rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 1890 to 3 per cent. The price of 
gilt-edge continned firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in tlie preceding year. There was also an improvement in tho net ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18,^3 million to over 20, .012^ million, Tlie index number of 
non-speculative industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculative securities rose from 196 in April 1934 to 2230 in tlie 
closing month of tho year. 

AORICXHiTURAL SITUATION 

As regards the agricultural situation, tho output of some of tho major crops was 
less tlian in the preceding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During tlio 
second half of the year, juto prices also advanced. Wieat, ^ however, fetclicd lower 
prices than in the preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not be maintained at the preceding 
year’s level. On tho ^Yhol0, tho agricultural situatiou was distinctly better than in 
1933-34, specially in tho latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while tlie overseas demand for ^Indian produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement. 


Course op Prices 

Tho study of the course of prices indicates that the prices of a^cultural commo- 
dities havo fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in the money value of agricultural produce occurr^ in the c^e of 
Burma, As compai'ed with 1928-29, there was ^ a drop hv ^.3 per cent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump m the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there Tvas a dechno of 58.9 per cent, and m Bihar and 
c J. 1 — o ty 54 per cent, tho value 
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cent. Taking tlieso eiglit provinces together, there \vas a fall of 53.0 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to bo borne m mmd in mtorpvotmg 
these figures is that so far as food crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a largo portion of crop which ho grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-staffs Imd not affeotod them. 

The total shipments of gold from India in 1934-35 amounted m value to Rs. 
and one-fourth crores as compared with Rs. 58 crores in the procodm^ year. 

The production of piocegoods in India touched a record level in 1934-35. llie 
ouautities of cotton piece-goods (including feats) as well as the quantity per capiial 
available for consumption in India (including hand-loom production) are given in tlie 
following table : 

Net Imports, Net available Mill 

Year. production. 

Actual Per Capita. 


Actual Per Capita. 


Handloom 
production. 

Estimated Per 
Capita. 


Net available for 
consumption. 
Total Per Capita. 


Yds. 

crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores, 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

1929-30. 

190 

5.43 

229 

6.54 

140 

4.00 

559 

1930-31. 

87 

2.49 

24G 

7.03 

139 

3.97 

472 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

283 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

514 

1932-33. 

120 

3.34 

311 

8.C4 

170 

4.72 

COl 

1933-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

510 

1934-35. 

97 

2.C2 

334 

9.03 

14G 

3.95 

577 


15.97 

13.49 

14,28 

16.70 

14,17 

15.60 


of tJio imports of artificial silk products. 
IG.G million lbs., which was 08 million 


The year saw a considerable expansion 
Imports of yam reached a record level of 
lbs. in excess of the preceding year’s figure and 5.G million lbs. more than the 
receipts in 1932-33. The total value of the imports of artificial silk yarn in the 
year under review amounted to Rs. 118 lakhs as compared with Rs. 82 and Rs. 92 
and a half lakhs, respectively, in the preceding two years. Reduced prices and 
improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon pj'oducts. 
Tlio chief sources of the imports of yarn into India are Japan 'and Italy. 

It has been estimated by tlio Sugar Technocologist to tJio Imperial Comncil of 
Agilcultural Research tliat the average consumption in India of sngai\ excluding' gur, 
in the throe years ending 1933-34, was 921,000 tons, and in 1933-34, tlio las tr year 
of tlie trionnimn, about 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that during 1934-35 
580,000 tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur making 
a total of 620,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons wore imported from foreign 
countries. ^ 

' The total valuo of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item under tlio liead, glass and glassware, relates to an article of 
bangles, ^ the demand for wliich, owing to the necessity for replacement, 
is likely to bo susmined so long as habits and fashions do not change. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review recorded 
increases. Japan retained t)io predominant position in tJic trade, the value of her 
supplies advancing to Rs. 64 lakhs from Rs. 57 lakhs in 1933-34. Delgium and the 
United Kingdom unproved their shares from Rs. 11 lakhs each in the preceding year 
to Rs, 13 and Rs, 12 lakhs respectively in the year under review, 

.000 04 fell Off fi'omEs. 75- lakhs in 

1933-34 to Rs. 50 lakhs m 1934-35. This decrease was duo as before to smaller 
receipts of diamonds which accounted for Ks. 37 iaklis as compared with Rs. 59 
w-i of pearls, unset, also decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. If 

o precious stones, liowever, stood almost at the 

same level at Ks. 2 and one-thud lakhs as m 1933-34. 



India's Trade with Onited Kingdom 1934-35 


The main features of India’s export trade with the United Kingdom during the 
year 1934-35 were an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton 
and of tea and a decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute. This is revealed in the report on the work of tho Indian Trade Commi- 
ssioner for London. 

The report contains an instructive analysis of trade developments witliin the 
group of countries whose currencies are on a sterling basis as compared with those 
I in the countries included in the “gold bloc.” Two interesting conclusions emerge 
from this examination : — 


(1) The British Empire and the other connti-ies in the sterling group have during 
the year relatively improved their trade position in tho United Kingdom market, and 

(2) the recovery has, generally speaking, been more rapid in this group, 

Tuade with BniTAiiV 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Rs. 47,53 / 
crores as against as 47,20 crores during the previous year, Tho total value of the 
exports of Indian morchandise to all countries during the same period increased by 
approximately Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 15 crores, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The total value of the imports into India for tho same period 
increased by ajiproximately Rs. 17 crores to Rs. 132 crores. Tho imports from the 
United Kingdom into India during the jieriod advanced by Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 54 
crores in round figures. The increased shipments of raw cotton (the increase under 
this item being Rs. 8 crores as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (tlie Increase 
amounting to approximately Rs. 29 lakhs as compared with 1933-34) were mainly 
responsible for the increase in the value of exports during the year under review as 
compared with tlie previous year. The total visible balance of trade in favour of 
India amounted to Rs. 78*10 crores as against- Rs. 91*96 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 
63.15 crores in 1932-33. Of this amount tho balance of transactions in treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and currency notes accounts for Rs. 5507 crores as 
against its. 57.23 crores and Rs. 64.93 crores in the two previous years respectively. 

IKDICA'TIONS of liTPROVEilENTS 


The Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 and a half per cent throughout the 
period and, generally speaking, money conditions were easy. A further indication of 
improvement in business conditions was the increase in the total approximate gross 
earnings of all State-owned Railways, which advanced by Rs. 2G5 lakhs to Es.^89'79 
lakhs during the period under report from 1st April 1934 to 31st March, 1935, and 
in the total wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. During the same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gauge was 4,167,CXX) as compared with 3.968,000. 
(In the metre gauge, an increase of 153.000 wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of metro gauge wagons loaded up to 2,674). All these indications, opines 
the Trade CJommissioner, Dr, D. B. Meek, point in the direction of progress. 
No general recovery, however, is possible in a predominantl^r agricultural conuntiy 
such as India unless the cultivator obtains prices^ for his agricultural produce 
or iu other words unless his purchasing power is Im- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by tho Government of India on 
a ‘ national scale, therefore, is of great importance 
the scheme, for which one evore of rupees is being 
enable local Governments to carry on the economic 

of rural areas, will bo watched witli great interest. mi i in 

Dr, Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of tho^ ORawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the subject of detailed examination in India by 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 

Tho main features of the export trade with United Kingdom dnring the year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and raw jute. Indian 

50 


and the actual wo iking of 
distributed to tlie Provinces to 
development and irajirovement 
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INDIA’S TRADE 'WITH TJNITED IONGDOM: 


rice suffered considerably owing to Spanish competition^ but as a result of leprcsen- 
tations made by India, the duty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, witii 
a view to enabling India to derive tho full boneht expected from this conoessiou 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Exponrs or Cotton 

As regards long and sliorfc staple cotton, the total imports ^ for the first quarter 
of the vear binder review of long staple cotton into tho United Kingdom have do- 
dined from 2,071,000 centals (ot 100 lbs.) to 2,111,000 centals, but tho imMrts from 
India of long staple cotton have advanced from 214,000 centals to 223,000 centals. 
Tho imports of long staple cotton from U. S. A. have declined during tlie same poriod 
from 1,715,000 centals to 1,198,000 centals and tlioso from Egypt from 350,000 centals 
to 235,000 centals. During tho same quarter in 1933 tho imports of long staple cotton 
from India were 124,000 centals, from U. S A. 2,ai3,000 centals and from Egypt 

201.000 centals. It would therefore appear from a comparison of the figures of im- 
ports for these quarters during tho last three years that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an increasing interest in the Indian long staple cotton. The bulk of short 
staple cotton imports into the United Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
during the ‘quarter under review amounted to 220,000 centals as against 85,000 and 

174.000 cen&s during tho same quarter of 1933 and 1934 respectively. 


Rubbur 

The export of raw rubber to the U. K. rose from 3,338,818 lIis. in 1933-34 to 
10,303,228 ibs. in 1934-35 and tho vafuo advanced from Rs. 7,00,478 to Rs. 50,42,743. 
The International Rubber Regulation Scheme, which India has signed subject to cer- 
tain reservations, came into force from the 1st June 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Burma were ; — 

3935 1936 1037 * 1938 

India 8,250 0,000 0,000 9,250 

Bvu-ma C,750 8,000 9,000 0,250 

These quotas, however were considered unsatisfactory in India and tho Govern- 
ment of India represented to tho International Rubber Regulation Committee that 
they should ho increased. It has been raised to tho following amounts : — 

1935 193G 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,500 12,500 13,000 

Burma 8,000 8,500 9,000 9.250 

The protocol embodying these changes has still to be signed. 

The food stuffs as a group have not done so well iu tho year under review as in 
the two previous years and they have fared somowfiat badly w’hen compared with 
the group of raw materials. The raw ruatorials and cspccialh^ tlie “metals and ores” 
gron|) With the exception of copper and zinc, have nhowm a decided improvement. 

Teak continues to he the main^ timber imported, and tlio principal decorative 
limhevs m demand are Indian silver-gi-oywood and Indian Ijaurel. Considerable 
progress is recorded in regard to research work on the application of products in 


TR.\Dn Exmiuxioxs 

The Department took part in. IG trade exhibitions as against nine in the previous 

enquiries at exhibitions rose from G70 in 1933-34 to 
urticles which attracted attention being rice, chutneys, curry 
poudoij caipets, leather, skins, sports goods and 3 ute webbiu" 

was to the organisation of the Trade Department 

Commissioner on the 

M-t.... , i“ • Zi holding this olTice for moro than 11 voars Sir B N 

Siviyrrv°Mv{ovmea high appreoiation of tho ability and Mai with which 

ot Indian trade'™^' ^ ^ duties and ot his constant solicitude in regard to tho interests 



or king oftlie Ottawa Agifeeineat 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 

Sir Mahomed Zafmllah, Coramorco Mombm-, Pi’‘^sented in the Le^slatjvo ^ 
otv tho 25ih. September 1935 the report Oil the the C)toua ^ree^ 

1934-35. Tlic report points out tlie difficulty of e.x'ammin- tho effecte of the 
resulting from tho agroement on trade and business in 

isolate tho phenomena in order to study tlio effects of preferences as distinct 
economic camscs. The time during wliich the nr°torentiai scheme as 

far from normal. The policy of economic nabonahsm ^ ^'Hereto eKcttS 
fiiG world \[onefarv changes have led to ^videspread instabmty m loieign exenaUj^es 

Td There havS eSges in the demand U sunp y 

which have considerably inhiienced the J available are lar from 

limitations to the examinations earned out, i‘ ‘ relative nositioa 

CO—. ,ny™r, fl,o ropo.. Ofte : 



deemed to bo valtialde. Wlietiior incuas ouiur in those cases, 

from her than the United pngdom ‘S ^t quite ^Kport fable differs from 

tlierefore, wiiere tlie conclusion suggestel by me i qame article the latter 

llut WiioM bj tbo DbiteJ K »SfrthfSl»oS' ito Se poSi. o' Mia 

must be coiisiderod more rolcvaut to the cliscuss o . evidence necessary 

111 tho United Kingdom market will thcrofoio supply 1 . jjgj o.\'ports 

to iudge the success or otherwise of the preferences seciuctt uj muia uu i 

to tlio United Kingdom.’ - i- „ lintr nvines presents even more 

The report points out that the examination iCo .i facts^iu the tables, 

serious practical difficultie.s, and proceeds suni ^ “gmoying preference, which 
The irst table shows ?-n’orte from India f the expoit trade, 

account for G2 centum of tlie total of ^’oq : 1931-32 and 38.9 in 1934-35, 

The percentage share of tho United Kingdom as ^ q^nug the corresponding 

while other countries’ percentage fell from lO to ur.r uui t, 

period. into the United Kingdom enjoying 

India’s ])eicentage sliaro j:eserdiu^^ ifffd whilo the percentage share of other 
preference rose trom 4’6 m 1931 to u.-j in 

countries foil from 93-4 to 93 preference, the porceii- 

As regards imports into British India oi 4 1 to 44' that of other countries 

tago share of the'united Kingdom has risen fioin 4^ to 44 , 

foil from 59 to 56 as compared hotweoii .lyf^-ft^Xvnnco in the United Kingdom foil 
. Exports from India of articles not enjoymj ^f^.^rffiT^Lreasod from 79.5 to 

m percentage from 20.5 to 


80.4 diu’ing the foiu' years. nf 'irficles not enjoying preference, 

As regards, imports into United Km^om of countries fell from 9G.6 

India s share increased from o.4 to i.f vrmie 

ioi}o.d. . ^ xwcfcrencQ is not allowed in ^tho 

Imports into British India of articles on ^jjg united Kingdom lias risen 

United Kingdom shows that the peiccnta^o ‘ fyom gg.g to W.7. 
from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of other coun nos has fallou^t^^^ 


w'as havourablo to the extent •v' -a.,, on , i. * 

and by Bs. 35 crores with them inst balanced in 1931-32, but for 

Tho trade in respect of the iovnnv to the extent of 14 

British possessions it in 'crorcs in respect of the United Kingdom, 

1932-33 it was against India by Rs. favour by Rs. 

but for other British possessions it ^ a ^ ^ TTr^jf^ri TVinffdom - » 



iW. XUkVJUL Ji 

India by Rs. 3 crores in -if i nosscssions. 

India hy 11 ciores in respect of Biitisli posse^bwu 
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WORKING OF THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 


{ SISGiA-'— 

of trade is as 


4 s re.-ards other couotries, the position 
follows (m crores) for the three years 1032-33, 1033-34, and 1J34 30 . 

Eoxone: ylus 3^ phis 10^ phis 5. 

U. S. A. : viims 1, phis 7, phis 5, 

Japan : imnus 6, iniinis 3, plus 3. 

OjtW countries: pius 5, pins cS; ? ir 

I.™» „i». 4, pto 35, >.(» a 

Imports info British India sho<r the following porcentagos, respectively, lor Iho 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1934-35 :— 

United Ki?jgdom. — 64 • i > 3 5*5 • 4o*6. 


JapaUi — 2 . 6 , 10 . 6 . 15 * 7 ' 

Germany* — 6.g, 8.T, 7-6* 
t/. 5'. >^.-^2.6, 10.2, 6.4* 

Italy * — 1.2, 2. 8, 2 3. 

Kenya and Zandher* — 0.3, 2-9# 2*4' 

Ceylon , — 0.4, 1. 1, i.o. 

Chhta^ — 0.9, 2.2, 1.6. 

Belgium, — 2,3, 2.4, 1.6. 

Austria’Hungavy, — 2.3, 0.6, 0.5. 

Frajicc* — 1.5, 1.7, 1.2. 

Straits Sett tern cnt.-^ i . 8j 2 . 3, 2.3. 

/a!'n.— 5,8, 38, 1 . 4 - ^ 

Exports from British India for the years 1913-14, 1931-32, 19S4-35 shorv the 
following- porcQuta^es : — 


United Kingdom. — 23.4, 27.9, 31.6. 


Straits Scttlcments*^^,*;^ 3, 2.1. 

China, 4.9, 1.7. 

Java , — 0 8, 1. 1, 0.3* 

Kenya and Zandher, — i.o, 0.5, 0.3. 

Central and South Africa* — 2.2, 1,5, 2.5. 

'Iho rcpoit next deals Avitli ihe comroodUies exported and irapoited, ^The report 
pointe out that as rogaids wheat preference was granted in (lie United Kingdom and 
Ceylon, but it has boon of little vaUio to India owing to her special wheat position. 
As for rico, (ho preforonco was of special inipoitanoo in view of tlie conhaotion of 
tho Far lilhstern marhets. Attempts aro being made to iznpiove the quality of Biu’ma 
iJco so as to make it suitable for consumption in Europe, chiefly in the United 
Kingdom. 

TJjo following is tho comparative po.sition between 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
fiODi and imports into British India of tho chief commodities. In these the total value 
for 1931-32 js taken at lOO and tho figures shown aro for 2934-35 as compared to 
the total value of 1931-22. ^ 


Germany* — 1 0.6, 6 3, 4*6. 
/a/an.— 9*li 8.7 j lS-9* 

U* S. ^.—8.7, 8.9, 8.5. 
France. — 7.1, 4.8, 3 5. 
Belghim*--^4.Z^ 3.8 2,8. 

Austria-Hungary 4, o, 0, 
3 6, 5, 4 2. 
/ta/v.~3 1, 3.4, 3.9. 


Fxporls : — 

nice, not in liusk to all countries 58, to tho United Kjngdom, 318. 
Linseed : all countries 196 : U. K. 776. 

Tea : all countries m ; U, JL 107. 

Tanned Indos : all countries 93 ^ U. K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; U. K. 105. 

Juto manufactures : all countides 93 ; U. K. 86, 

Woollen carpets and rugs : all countries 258 : U, E 182 
Groundnuts ; all countries 62 ; U. E. 153, 
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Imports : — 

Chemicals : from all countries 114 ; from U. K. 116. ✓ 

Drugs and medicines : all countries 107 ; U. K. 107. 

Hardware ; all coimtries 118 ; U. K, 106. 

Instruments apparatus, etc. all countries 128 ; IJ, K. 135. 

Brass and similar alloys : all countries 133 ; U. K. 187. 

Lubricating and mineral oils : all countries o6 ; U. K. 87. 

Faints and colours ; all countries 113 ; U. K. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : ail countries 87 ; U. K. 106. 

Rubber manufactures : all countries 93 : U. K. 201. 

Woolen manufactures ; all countries 304 ; U. K. 248. 

Motor oars : all countries 175 ; U. K. 246. 

Motor omnibuses : all countries 182 ; U. K. 178. ^ , 

It may be mentioned that this year’s report, unlike that of last year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence but is presented as a Government 
paper and expresses no opinion and confines iteelf to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 16th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935. H. E. Sir John Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present. 

The Hon. Mr. Q. R, Campbell, President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 
John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Chamber, thanked His Excellency lor 
inaugurating the proceedings and wished him Godspeed. ,t l t, 

Asking ^e Viceroy to open the proceedings, Mr, Campbell iu 

His Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart thm lay the shadow of the 
thought that this was the last occasion on which the Chambers ^^ould ® 

pleasure of his gracious presence at their annual meeting. Mr. i J 

fideut that he spoke for all when he thanked His Excel oncy for great coi^tesy 
and consideration he had at all times extended 

India— couidesy and consideration which was also extended to them by a 

of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was stu*e, was in no small measure 

due to His Excellency’s shining example. . 

Mr. Campbell added, “Only a few days ago, after long wading, 
by the Commerce Department that the Railway Board P In 

of Port Trusts and Commissioners of the great ports incon- 

Delhi on December 16. The notification went on^ to say that ^ this date was incon 

venient, the Government of India, in view of their ^any ’ Simla On 

they would be unable to hold a Conference tmtil ^ ^ ‘ ^nts and 

the assumption that the Government of India I ventured 

possibly, therefore, this meeting of oui’S might be noticed he had 

to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary raying 13 hours, 

fS ll"x?pl? S ^ 

caMVclose on a note thi's™occasio“ave‘’Sr^d%Mo^Ve 

in^on^co^SSavinT^^^ 

his gr^Suskdy Go^-speed, ^hen they leave Sly rservo orTunZt^o sfill 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so ncniy gomuae regret that this 
more labours of love, our hearts are touched w th the most ge™ re,re 
is Gie last occasion on which His Excellency tv ill giaoe t n 

Speech 


Viceroy ’s 

In opening the meeting, the Viceroy said : 
Mr, President and gentlemen, — I thank you 
welcome which you have extended to His 


i, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal and 
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meioo on tins, Ibo tliiul occasion on tlio Boii'ral Chambei of Cora- 

witli jou at join annual meeting. I assnio ^ Piuilogo of being 

0 |ipoitiuiity of meeting \on all heio collect VoW 

interest m 50m piospeiitv'and pio^ross and tn c-i’^ tmables me to show my 

^'lncIl ma\^ f honn ‘ lio a few yoids on m.ittejs which 

add that I thinh ,t nas haidh neci af^ a,f Hitoiest to aouiscIvos Let me 

assiuance of \om loyal and unceas?na sm.’nnft ’ J n®'''°i I3';Celloncv or myself tho 
oiu work AVe can both vei ‘ Goveinments m 

of this constant support duiin" the dimcnlt ° • fullest evidence 

have recently passed ° ° '’“^'ous .vcais through which we 

ri! as }our leprcsentatue sonices icndoietl bv 

london in connection with tho new eoiistitnt on ,n t f fl'^oiissions that took place in 
tulatc vou on tlio voiy giaceful reco-mtmn ^ 1" I"''"', •'>'>'1 I ■^lionld like to congia- 
tion of tho gieat work he did on jour behalf° of jour appiecia- 

I lefeiied Iiovds 

sisting of the momCorT o^f* m\^*Go'vpi Advisoiy Corrrrcil con- 

close” aLl’'““ advisers, and I then cypi“sed Em "imno^^ta with Pioviiicial Minis- 

tho diffic ’'ot"oea thrcout o oi l ^ p 

Of Jrraed-Zftt^ I 

f ”rdr'and^at^^ a^ sh" oS "of 

moet;?faa’”TTl‘'‘‘®'^ a?e?’”da’vs "het/e^l tZZ load's Cong.es” 

to"etlim fnl I teIio\e, a successful sten in ^ That iuauj^nual 

piomotin-^ opinions and the lesiills If our onpncois 

of the oconoIn^ m tho CMifiifltfmn o\penence v,iih the object of 

that the funds nor imfn^? question 

und efiicieiipv available aio adenintn ^”^01 hmatcly can anyone saq:gcst 

uupGiativG nopi^ application of vlntmci iJrfn oncumstances, economy 

an institution uwV ^^'oinment believe th has become an 

defiarfl n^f^^^'^^^ ^nale foi tho^ onl ^ ^ the Indnn fioads Con-ress is 
•eiiaj the cost mvolv^ed foi a fu.tlier ponod of twrjems 

In Oiv il Aviat ri Civm. Aviltion 

Tat" f ‘’"I’l'*'--'*- 

j''Now'^tTho available 

liom*arn(l'ls^,t °liamcK'^ tllit'"*,'* nl Colombo if 

. II “So'kSfa 1*;?” «■ "» Tam'irStv’J 

«"i«srd,isj/3 r”*; taw « «», Mm. 

®^r.rs” 

was not sumcientlv^iwmdSn ,n=r f“7i '^i‘o«ed^ .a sioidv ^f though on tlio 

Of oS,'S 
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being carried out. But much of tiJo vrovk in the past year lias been of a preliminary 
nature and before long there will ^ bo more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original programme have been necessitated 
by the early prospect of a greatly increased intensity of the Trans-India services. 
Active consideration is being given to theree proj)osaIs of His lUajosty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom for tiie speeding up and increase in fregueuoy of Empire 
Air Services and the carriage of all first class Empire mail by air. 


Jute Idustut 

The dilRculties of the juto industry have exercised the minds of many in Calcutta 
during recent months. I need hardly ^ assure yon that they have also given the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration. While we have 
not been able to see eye to eye with the Jute Mils Association on the subject of 
restricting of output, we are ready to consider any sound proposals that may be 
put forward for assisting the industry to roach a stronger and more stable j)osflion. 
WJien, therefore, the Association suggested the '* ■ ’ 'ition to Delhi to 

discuss Uio^ matter, my Government welcomed ‘ s that discussion 

will ho taking place in two or three days’ time, ^ ^ me to add any 

further observations on the subject at present. 


S\xcTiox3 Agatxst Italy 


You are aware, gentlemen, that India, in fulfilment of the obligations following 
from Iier membership of the League of Nations has joined with her fellow-members 
in imposing Sanctions, financial and economic, against Italy, ^ My Government arc 
fully conscious of the seriousness of tlio step and of its possible repercussions on 
India’s foreign trade, They view with regret the severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous m the past, between India and Ita] 5 % but they have felt, 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance of the principle of 
tho Covenant of the League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power as 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will be our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India’s 
tado and commerce. 


It is imposible vet to estimate what these effects will be. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object in view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to co-ordinate 
tho efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto flowed in Italian channels. Steps have already been taken to ensure tJiat 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to the fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that tlic 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still ope more obstacle has been^ placed 
in tlio way of world recovery, since whatever stimulus the^ war in Abyssinia may 
give in. various quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimulus can 
only be temporary and must, in its nature, bo unhealthy, 

Tlicso problems to which 1 have referred^ have, boon receiving the careful consi- 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has ypt come to abandon India’s traditional foreign toclo 
policy, based, as it is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation^ treatment in favour of the 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in the time now 
at my disposal to set before you the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
but i would affirm tliat nothing in the study of world economic conditions in the 
iiast few years or in India’s present circiimstauccs has shown that any aepaxturo 
from our accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she sujipher for the mam 

part of raw mateidals and foodstuffs to the great commodity markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather tlian on paihcnlai nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk the closing of any dooi now ^pon to 
her by vulue of her most-favoured nation rights. She must continuo to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in tlieso markets and her interest lies not so much m 
tho conclusion of individual trade bargains, as m the ^ 

unrostiictcd jQow of international trade, on 

problem before her is one which is common io all trading nations of thojAOilJ, That 
problem is, in brief, tho rehabilitation of tho mechanism of international trade, 


It 
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is a problem wliicli India cannot solve by herself but it is one in the solution cxf 
which, she should bo prepared at all times to give her fullest co-operation 

During the past five years India has passed, in common with the rest of the 
world, through a period of almot unexampled economic stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to mo that in addressing you for the last time, I am in a 
position to point to some indications of a gradual" movement towards economic re- 
covery in the country. The steady decline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced m the later nart of 1929, has now definitely ceased. An upWd tendency 
appears to have set in. There is evidence also that the disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which lias so seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the groat mass of the people of India, is now loss marked 
than before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably within sight 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in spite of the 
general depression and m some cases, notably in tlio cotton textile industry, greater 
advances have recently been recorded than at any time in the past There was a 
noticeable improvement m the voinrao of export as well as import trade in India in 
1934-35 as compared with the previous year, when the lowest levels in recent times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked. India’s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially higher than 
m the period preceding the war. ^ 

^ong the most ^welcome signs of improvement is the material reduction in the 
burden of intere^ charges^, wince is a matter of such deep concern to botli industry 
and i^nculturo Tlie rate of i^erest of Government loans has been reduced to 3 per 
cent for the first time since 189G and the bank rate which reached as liigh a figure 
as 8 percent m tlie closing months of 1931 has also fallen to the same level These 
developments afford some indication of tlie progress which has been made towards a 
general economic jrecovery. In the light of the facts, I believe that unless tliere are 
farther disturbances m the conditions affecting world trade and fmanco, wo may now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence. 

Position op EnnopEANs 

. ^VTien I spoke to you last year, I commented brioflv on the position, under the 
imppdmg Reforms, of the European business community. I emphasised the value of 
good-will in business relations between the members of the different communities and 
expressed my appreciation of tho extent to which this is being increasingly realised. 
The new trovomment of India Act is now on the Statute Book and I would like, he- 
fore I mop, to convey to you a few further sentiments relative to vour position here 
which, I trust from my long expeipnoe in this country, you will aflow me to convey 
to you and which I hope you will consider and find helpful. Let me say that I feel 
in pmmon with everyone of you a justifiable pride in tho contribution you havo 
made to building up the India of to-day as wo Infow it and in the service you have 
rendered to this country m many fields of endeavour. You havo led whore others have 
followed. By your resource, your persevoranoe, your - industry and your enterpriso, 
India hp m many directions enjoyed advantages "which might otherwise have h^n 
bnger delayed in the history of tho platiop between Great Britain and tliis country. 
Yours has, indeed, been an honourable part. What then of the future ? In tlm d S- 
cnssions of recent years, your leaders have shown a keen appreciation of the changing 
pnditions and have made it clear that the Europeans resident liere for purposes of 
teado and commorce fully identity themso ves with India’s asiiiraUons in flieir desire 
to stand m a ppition of full equality with tho members of the Great British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

I .copgrf iilate you on the position you havo taken up in this matter and am sure 
that it is the course of wisdom, but it will not he sufficient tlmt vniro .nnW 
be well inclined towards the development of new political institutions in Tndte It w ll 
be in those iphtutionss that, in the ordinary transaction of Government business 
decismns will bo of great importance to yonrsolves. By means of your oTn rei resonfa- 
teves.m the new Legplatures, you will have tho opportunity of infiuenofo those 
decisions Saorifiop of time and leisure will be required from thoso Z? “elect to 
represent yon. I have no doubt that, as in the past, your leaders wiir bn wiiiinrr 
pme toward and take their part in the public 4 of^Z co^^^ 
function to voice your interests, but, above all tiling's kpon Hne fnof 
future destiuip o^t ludia. her ’welfare, her prS’ au? pre plri^tesenaie'^ffi 
matters of no less concern to you than to those for wTinm i ^ 

motherland. India’s interests are your interests. Wholeheartodiy^^and in fnl/‘ZasS 
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may I ask you to associate youi’selves with all that leads to the advancement of this 
country and adds to her position and (advancement ? If yon hold this ideal constantly 
before you, I am sure you will be fully recompensated in the future. 

^ In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wife and myself when we leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that I regret that facl^ too, and I am full of regret that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving tliose many friendships, interests and asso- 
ciations which I have formed during some of the best years of my life in this 
country. Gentlemen, wo have lived through stormy times during the past years, but 
I think I see the sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again bo on tho high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Rebate on Coal Ereiqht 

The House at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda. 

Mr. Aikmait (Bengal) moved tho following resolution : — 

‘^With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
same time providing the serving railways witli additional revenue from the consequen- 
tial increase in coal traffic, tliis Association recommends tho ^Rahway Board to give 
their serious consideration, in the^ best interests of the coal trade and of railways 
in Indiaj to the question of granting a special rebate on coal for export out of India. 

‘‘While appreciating Government’s action in reducing the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per cent to 12 and half p. c. and (b) 
by suojecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
in India would greatly benefit the industrial interests of the country as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that the Government 
of India he called upon to issue directions for the entire withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway charges in other directions”, 

Mr. Aikman reminded the meeting that India had, at her doors, large markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and the Far East. After the War, the Government of India, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian coal, so that exports for the 
three years 1911-13 which had an average of three lakhs of tons annually to the Far 
East and five lakhs of tons to Ceylon fell to the annual average in 1922-24 of 11,000 
tons to the Far East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, had appointed a ^al Commission in 1920 and tlie report of the Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting tho export 
trade of African coal. The measures adopted were compulsory grading^ of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment oE railway freights on export of coal and indirect subsi- 
dization of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker coal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of coal to foreign parts and the employment of Government ships 
for carrying private cargoes of coal. What they asked was special^ reduction in rad 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. ‘Mr, Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would bo derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would be benefi- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
railways to fake active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal. 

Mr. J. A, McKerroio (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P, Mukhoijl (Punjab Chamber) 
supported tho resolution, whiem was carried. 

Customs Taiufp 

Sir John AbcTcrombie (Bombay) moved tho following resolntlon on customs tariff i— 

‘‘That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of tlie Ci^toms tariff 
should he undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should bo firstly simplification, and secondly the lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serious obstacle to trade recovery”. 

Sir John congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tanu Act of 1934, a 
measure tliat had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nomenclature and logical scheme classification of 
commodities ovolved by* tho Economic Committee of the League of Nations, Tho 

51 
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speech of the Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to indicate that 
the Government had in mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im- 
possible for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very ^existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and the restnoBon of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions, India had adopted a 
policy of protection for her industries and he wished to maho it clear^ that lus Chan^ 
her had ahvays supported protection of those industries which had satisfied the !toifi 
Board that they fululied the fundamental principles laid down hy the Indian Fiscal 
commission. » j j.t. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro- 
duced or could not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local indnstnes and that reciproom consi- 
deration was received from selling countries and India’s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby. . ^ 

Seconding the resolution, Ur, J, A, Fdivards^Mvans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation of ihe Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers rin the past. Xhore still remained anomalies which caused^ 
hardship to merchants and which, ho felt, were not contemplated hy the Government, 
when the tariff was framed. As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the views expressed by Sh- John Abercrombie, 

Mr. B, S, Biggtoither (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : “After 
the words ‘and thaP in line 4 the following be added : ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc.” 

Rai Bahadur P, Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, ^Ya9 carried. 

Duty on Knitted Goods 

Mr. J, Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved : — 

“Tills Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb. on cotton hosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has faued 
to serve the intended protective pm*pose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on non-British ^knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified” 
under item 52, and urges that in the interests of hoth the Indian industry and British 
trade the specific duty of 12 'annas per lb, or 15 per cent^ whichever is higher, should 
bo levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under. 
Section 4 (1) of the Indian Tariff Act XXXII of 1934”. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that this question had been the subject of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also Of representation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of , 
inadequacy of the present Act to prevent evasion in the manner wherein if had now 
been earned on. Although they were grievously disappointed that the Bengal Cham- 
ber would be unable to second the resolution, he hoped that they would accept it. Ho 
referred 'to the report of the Tariff Boai-d 1932 which showed that the Board after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
duty on all knitted cotton goods. As was apprehended by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with vrndous devices previously unknowu in the Indian mar- 
ket, began to pour in. The position no\y was that Japanese undeiwests, with colours 
or pockets, were^ being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
tlian those for simple undervests without colours, which was adequately protected by 
specific duty. Similarly, pieces of knitted cloth, in untailoredjform, landed in India at 
prices higher than tliose garments in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
duty. The effect of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous. 
His Committee understood tliat tlie^ Government of India were by no means unsympa- 
tUetic in the matter and wore seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. The 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose hy strengthening the 
hands of :the Government in dealing with the matter. 

Rax Bahadur P, Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the resolution and Mr. Edwards- 
Evans (Bengal) supported. 

^irtlphn (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur- 

pose 'in line six, the following be added ; ‘but because there is, no altemative of speci- 
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fic duty.’ and delete the words ‘in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on,* 

The resolution as amended, was carried, 

EokX) Transport 

Mr. IF, K. U. Langley (Calicut Chamber) moved ; — 

^That the Railway Board be urged to seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which the 
railways would be given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would revert to the Provincial Governments.** 

Mr. Langley referred to “cut-throat competition** among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Government’s policy and programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus service and such tightening up of general restriction on bins 
traffic as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned buses. 

Sir William Wright (Madras Chamber, and Mr. G. H. Cool'e (Bombay) supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr% tT. A, MoKerroto (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Rail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxation, and ib) to secure the unification of^the motoring laws in British 
India, should be laken without delay. 

* After discussion the resolution was withdrawn as tlie Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board, 

Durr ON Sotith African Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved : — 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from imports of coal from S9uth Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a countervailing duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas pot ton on foreign coal,** 

Mr. Morgan referred to last year’s resolution regarding increasing import duty ou 
foreign coal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government. They felt, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a countervailing duty on African coal only. 

^ Mr, Langley (Calicut) and Mr. iT. MacQibhon (Burma) supported the resolution, 
which was carried. 

, , Surcharge on Income-Tax 

Mr. G, H, Goohe (Bombay) moved ; — 

“In view* of the assumption of the Parliaiiientary Joint Committee that the power 
which it is pVoposed, in accordance with the recommendation of tlie Federal Finance 
Committee, should be conferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge ou taxes ou income, should only he exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress : and considering the importance of ensuring that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Federation, the power to levy such emergency taxation should be in reserve ; 
also hearing in mind their indirect effect ou the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, which it is essential should be jilaced on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy : this Association again urges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1931 to meet a financial emer- 
gency which was now largely passed.** 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government had found possible to restore fully pay cuts, 
they opined that it was ineqmtahle to restore cuts without relieving trade mterests of 
more ^than one-tliM of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, tliey could 
not regard the continuance of taxation by means of surcharge without very serioiis 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital req[uirements of many existing poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 
there. , 

Mr, A, Aikman (Benual) seconded the resolution, 
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Mr. K. iJacGibhon (BurmaX supporting, moved a rider to be added at the end of 
the third paragraph ; ‘In India and before the ‘Separation of Burma.’ 

Sir William Wright (Madras) moved an amendment which was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the effect of ^ the principal resolu- 
tion on sugar industry bo included when the terms of the resolution wore communi- 
cated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

The resolution, with the rider, was carried. 

Standardization of \7EiaHT8 and Measures 

Ral Bahadur P, Mukherjeo (Northern Indian Chamber) moved 

“This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could he taken with the onject 
in view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measures through- 
out India. 

Mr. Mukheijee opined that the matter was of supremo importance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lay in the 
way of all India standards actually in use throughout the country must not be allowed 
to stand in the light of the economic reform so urgently needed as this was. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division. 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved by J. R. Farquharson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Chambers were represented, among others, by Mr. W. K. M. Lang- 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calicut, Mr, Cooke and Sir Jolin Abercrom- 
bie, Bombay, Sir William AYriglit and Mr. G. L. Orchard, Madras, Messrs. Mukherjea 
J. H. Blackwell and U. N. Son, the Punjab. 

Railways Rates Board 

Mr. P, J, Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de- 
velopment of internal and export trade and that the conference held in Delhi on July 
29, tailed to consider tin’s vital and important aspect of the question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. This Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Railway authorities the necessary data and to appoint a special committee 
with which commerce, industry and agriculture should be associated to enquire into 
the matter and if found advisbio to appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board for 
all India.” 

Mr. Gavin Jones said that what was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
whole of India to which representation with regard to freight charges could be sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would bo 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at the same time assist in the development of in- 
ternal trade and export. 

An amendment was moved, deleting the words in line 15, ‘With this purpose in 
view' to ‘and’ in lino 18 adding in line 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ etc. 

Tlie resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerco ; and any improvements in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at largo are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. So 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade— very few of wliich aro peculiar to Travan- 
core — we may look forward with confidence to the future,” observed Mr. iV. <?* 
Jlatjdon, President of the' Travancore Chamber of Commerco, in tlio course of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, held at Alleppey on the 6th. September 
1935. Mr. Haydon pub in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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cocoanut industry and for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme of 
debt redemption and reduction legislation that might be undertaken by the Government. 
In the course of his address Mr, Haydon said 

"We have several times brought to the Government the need for representation on 
the Legislative Council and we nave the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will be_ sympathetically considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies of 
the legislature is made. This question is a mattter of great im^rtanoe, particularly, 
as the Travaucore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it is 
essential, in the interests of the «tate and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
and Labour, that the Travancore Chamber of Commerce should be represented, I refer 
to legislation in connection with Workmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in connection with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations and, in all probability, 
legislations in connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme. 

In regard to the four Bills involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having studied these. I 'think it will be found that for -the most part we shall bo in 
a position to support the Bills, subject to certain minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by men of exemplary character. To give one indication of the typo of amendment I 
should certainly regard as essential, I will refer to tho Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that every District Magistrate shall be an Inspector for his district. 
There are tivo very vital objections to this, (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Kegulations. A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should have time to do his work efficiently. (2) That a District Magistrate should be 
appointed as a Factory Inspector would only mean that his judicial work would suffer 
and that liis work as a Factory* Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delays are 
already a blot on the fair name of Travancore and nothing should be done which 
will render matters worse than they are at present. 

During tho past year there has been a very determined attempt on the part of 
pseudo labour leaders m Travancore to distrub the happy relationship existing between 
the work-people and the employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the woricers to this campaign has l 3 eeu very meagre, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 
ployer and employee. I need hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
blishment of sound trade unions — a separate union for each industry— indeed it would 
very much facilitate negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a Union claiming to represent all the labourers in Travancore in their mnltifari- 
of employment and claiming, I see from the Press, a membership of only 
4,000 fpm a population of over five millions. The Travancore Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes is a step in the right direction provided it is administered by an 
of Government specially trained in such work. 

The question of tho serious delays which occur in Travancore in the administra- 
tion of justice has, for years past, been a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travancore Government but no progress can be reported. It may be that the 
new Chief Justice, fresh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. i 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said : — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That there is a case for tho assis- 
tance of the poor ryots— growers of paddy, cocoanuts, etc. — in tho redemption of 
their debts and that "if anything can be done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
These poor ryots, however, are not clamouring for help. The agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and debt reduction legislation emanates from a certain typo of 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for the future, dissipated tho great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous davs, borrowed and secured credit to their ut- 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
typo we can have no sympathy save sorrow that men who have commanded fortunes 
shouM have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large profits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May I here say that this clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Erisbna Aiyr, B, A., B. L., President of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Kerala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agriculture indebtedness. Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to’ the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not saSiciently 
articulate to make known tho seriousness of his position. I refer to the grain and 
piecegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than ne owes to banks or coast firms. One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in Alleppey alone have outstandings to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 
this the total figure duo to the bazars of Travancore from the agriculturists can only 
be surmised and a false step in the^ matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of tho banking system and 
ruin of the State. No legislation should be introduced which is likely to impair the 
confidence which tho public have in the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts^ in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has been 
violated. Further violation of the sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption^ and redaction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already fleeing from the State, Neither business 
nor agriculture cau be conducted without capita! and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Halt’ the condition of the industries and the agriculture of the 
State in a few years’ time can better bo imagined than described. 

Another subject which has engaged tho anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 

S reduced copra, cocoanut oil etc., as the result of tlie importation of foreign copra. 

fot only has this importation seriously affected the cocoanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may bo seen from tho fact that this year’s groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no less than 26 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per oent with the pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being imported 
into India in vast quantities^ to tho ruin of the Indian industry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below the cost of production— prices which literally 
mean starvation to tho population and such neglect of cultivations that 'crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Provincial and State ^ Governments in India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of cocoanut and 
rice-growers suoh remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra A^ll that is 
asked^ is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copra shall not enter India at prices below the cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

. The Government of India caused a Suo-CoramitteG of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet in January and investigate the claims we have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to the Government of 
India for a specific duty to bo imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till tins date, despite further representations from other bodies deeply 
^^torested in the matter (whose co-operation wo gratefully acknowledge) tho Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and tho Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is deve- 
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loping in * this part of India Trhich, whether viewed from the point of view of 
agriculture, commerce or from a political angle, cannot fafl to cause grave anxiety 
to those who are best in a position to form jndgment 

As yon are aware, the Port of AUeppey has given us many anxious moments 
during the past year owing to sand accretion and but for the timely action of the 
ITravancore Government in sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port by this time would probably have ceased to exist The Pier 
has been Jengthoued by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Oar thanl's are due to Govern- 
ment, the Principal Port Ofdcer and the Public Vorks Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not ceased and recommendations havQ -gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin. 

Every country in the world, with the exception of our best customer, Great 
Britain, is indulging in a great endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
dr at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the result that wo are 
faced with quotas, block accounts, restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every posible type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to. the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trade treaties are 
being negotiated between the Government of India and various other Governments 
which from the point of view of India as a whole, will presumably be beneficial : but 
the position of the Indian States is very different. These treaties bind the Didian 
States but, speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British India. So far as we know no arrangements are being made eitiier to ensure 
that Travaucore interests are safeguarded or to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to the notice of the Government of Travancore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties which are now being concluded may eventually ■ 
leave very little residue for Travancore. 

For the work of the Trade Agent in Bombay I have nothing but praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services. I feel that it behoves the Travancore 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing. 

.Now what of the future ? "What has the year in store for us ? Facing facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not be any easier in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger. So far as Travancore is 
concernea it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactory basis. The Travancore Government is to be congra- 
tulated on adopting a ^forward’ policy in connection witli the industrial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical power ; but the Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and by the study of the successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States, The recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travancore must uuitedW strive for the advancement of the prosperit}" of the 
State, Two great industries of Travancore — rubber and tea— have taken the necessary 
steps which, it is confidently hoped, wifi eventually solve their difficulties. 
The producers of cocoanuts and rice are not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. The cocoanut in- 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that had the cocoanut gardens 
but been in the proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. Wo are at a geographical^ disadvantage. 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render it productive of ^0 large profits which should be possible in what is practically 
a monopoly — a state of affairs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being taken 
In the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating better times ahead Is the very definite sign of 
tode revival in the United Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts — a good thermometer of trade temperature— are 
Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry — 
Britain’s trade backbone — these strides include the extraction of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices are higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
flotation* of a record nature, British imports and exports ’month by month imow 
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steadily improvinpf figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp Increase. India 
is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, control, 
banking and commerce, and any improvements in conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. So despite all the 
obvious obstacles to trade — very few of which are peculiar to Travancore— we may 
look forward with conhdence to the future. The commercial community of India Iiave 
during thp past few years faced and solved trade problems after trade ^ problems and 
are ready to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. Tho 
experience we have gained has demonstrated to us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
insuperable when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer acquaintance. 
*\7e face the future with confidence born of tradition, justified by experience and 
strengthened by determination. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 

A joint conference of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on tho 4ih. & 6tb. August 
1935, adopted the following resolutions : — 

It is the considered opinion of the Conference that tho new Government of India 
Act is more retrograde and reactionary than the J. P. C. Report and conceived in a 
spirit of distrust of the Indian people, providing neither for self-government nor 
basing itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is utterly 
inadequate, falling far short of the representation given to landed and commercial 
interests through special^ or general constituencies. It holds out no prospect to the 
Indian masses and working classes of over ’securing an adequate and effective voice 
and control in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therefore, 
it is unacceptable. 

The Conference holds tho view that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy their legitimate aspirations, or allay 
the present political economic discontent which is is not designed to endow India with 
the status of a self-governing country, based on democratic constitutions. 

The Conference viewed with great alarm the present deplorable ^ plight to which the 
industrial workers of India have been reduced by metliods of nationalisation and poli- 
cies of wage-cuts and retrenchment adopted by employers. The Conference, therefore, 
recommends to the Joint Labour Board to take such steps as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of tho workers and check the employers^ tendencies to effect 
wage-cuts. 

The question of the protection of Industries should bo re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into the results of the protection given so far to various industries should be 
held in order to find out inter alia whether the grant of protection had improved the 
workers' standard of life or created more employmenL The ‘enquiry should also con- 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not bo made dependent 
on those industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working 
conditions. The Conference was also of tlie opinion that minimum wage fixing legisla- 
tion should be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industides 
where a workers' organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers' 
attack on this standard of life. 

The Conference condemns the' , p'resent repressive policy o! the Government, parti- 
cularly tho use of emergency power and other such legislation against Labour organi- 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint I^our 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

' The Conference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable 
schemes, and urges .the Goyernment of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes and the forty-hour week in all industries. 

The Conference condemns tho attitude of tho British labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the forfaation of a Standing Committee for labour Jegnstation, tho establishment of 
an Industrial Council in accordance with tho recommendations of the RoyanCommission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The National Trade Union Federation 

The second session of the National Trade^Union Federation openod at Nagpur on the 
29th. December 1935, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 
present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Kao, Mr. E. K. Bahhale, Mr. S. C. Joshi and 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, I, L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. K. S. Ruiher, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta said 

It is gratifying to note that we are slowly but steadily expanding both In the 
number of Unions affiliated to our Federation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that wo are the strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While tliis increased strength of our Organisation la gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
'than one hundred unions in the country, did not result in the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too few and the 
points of contact are far more frequent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for ns 
all to sea that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Boara 
has paved the way for an eventual consolidation and we are likely to go further ahead 
towards that goal in this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1929 occurred here 
and it will he in the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply the healing balm. 

Labour Party for India 

But oven a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his fellow-countrymen, shares all the dis- 
ahilities and humiliations of the conquered race. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extent except with the help of the State ; but the State Jn 
ludia has loyalties outside the Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing the control of the State Is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the inte- 
rest of any other section of the community. ^YhiIst the Trade Unions must remain 
the agency primarily for pressing forward the economic claims of the working class it 
would bo suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the economic side of tlie struggle. 
Capture of political power is the “sine qua non” of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade Unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 1926. I am visualising, In a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party In which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of the masses. Wo cannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congress is chiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In the nature of things the Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it is to maintoiu its Influence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the inassQ.s in 
Support of the political freedom of the country.^ It would therefore be impolitic to 
attempt to turn the Congress into a class organisation. It mimt stand m the symbol 
of a free India and while the anti-imperialist stnigglo of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of class interests should be doUboratoIy kept in partial aboyanoo Inside 
that body. What applies to tho Congress applies more or loss to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that tho conflict is inevitable, the Labo^ 
future should Independently carry It on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the political issue as far as possible. 

United Front 

A Tlsoroua Trade TJniou activity based on the united front hereon ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congress on the one hand, and the captnro of political power through 
a Labonr Party on tl?e other, should thorotoro be made tho two immediate objectives 
of the working class in India. Wo cannot look to Govornment for nmterlal assi^ance 
in either direction. Wo have some beneficent measures m force like tho Trade Union 
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is being brought down also to rolievo competition for omployment ; hours of work 
are being reduced to permit a largo number Doing ^ employed for the same volume^ of 
work and above all work is boiug created as being the right of every human being 
and millions ore being spent to secure employment. Most of tliese ideas are Geneva’s 
creation. For these reasons I believe affiliations to the International and to the Geneva 
Labour Conferences are of vital importance and are justified by their solid achieve- 
ments and more solid potentialities. 

Buildiko up Unions 

To sum up I plead for a strong and united Labour and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead for the Indian workers standing on their own legs. I appeal to our 
comrades to make the fuliest use of the meagre representation granted to us in the 
new Constitution. I admit that the Constitution is a carricature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men turn away from it in dis- 
gust, bad men will solzo upon it for their selfish ends and prolong ^ its existence. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive work in building up Trade 
Unions in every industry. If organised, the workers in Railways, Steel, Shipping, 
Port Trust, Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries can become a mighty force 
not only bringing about their own economic well-being but leading to triumph the 
battle for India’s Freedom as well. 

Resolutions 

The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National Congress on 
the occasion of its Golden Jubileo and hoping that the unification would result in 
the strengthening of Laboni’ tnovemQnt through the efforts of tlie Joint labour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration of the Asiatic Labour 
Congress^ the fimt session of which was held in Colombo in May 1934, and hoped it 
would bring together workers of Asiatic countries imdor one organisation with a view 
to improving the standard of life. It further appeiiled to the I. L. 0-, Genova, to 
take stops to hold at an early date a Maritime Tripartite Conference, 
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The Dacca University Convocation 

Dace S' — July 1935 

The following is tho text of the fPeecli A/' ?“ dS*oX 
chancellor of the Dacca Dniversity, at thoAnnvial tJo Chanc^^^^ 

iSth. July 1935 in tho presence of H. B. the Governor of Bengal, tno v^uaucei 

of ttiG University : — . i. • i ^ha 

It is mv very uloasant duty to welcome Your Bscellenov again ,7 „{ ihe 

Xmllt&SiTSa« T3|™»t; ».a *« la fko o? 

University for tho deop and abiding interest „j w°tho efforts made 

this Institation. This University has a I take tliis oppor- 

by Your Excellency’s Government for 

tiLitv of offering its respectful tribute of a?precmtion to ^ocowa^ 

whict the problems have been something of tho natoro of 

so short that it has not bean possible to show yon again someiumg oi 

tlie woTt that is beinj? carried on m mrs jrneqfes nresent bore to-day. 

On behalf of the University. I also il^®./?^rUn?Sy. 

^0 are grateful to them for this mtorest m to offer our bumbfe 

On this occasion I would like, nt the U ^5 Emperor and Queen 

tribute of loyalty and devotion to ^t.mr Miyest 1010 Impire-wide celebration 

Empress on the completion of 25 years ^halo’ rovealed uie greatness of Their 

and tho spontaneous manifestations *110 hearts of their subjects. 

Majesties and also that, the throne SoaVth and every happiness. 

Wg pray that Providence may grant Cnticu some of tho more 

It hi been the practice, on an occasion Ae tte. to 

important changes in the teaching st^ at the unexpected death of Dewan 

I record the profound sorrow of tho Dowau Bahadur was a disfcm- 

Bahadur SaraUa Prasad Son, a the University with loyalty,^ aVdity 

guished Judicial Officer of Governi^nt, had serv I ^ condolences to his son 

now a.e..d«6, - a 

to SSS°Srshahataddia .Uo te beea t»p,olal.d 

Treasurer for a further period of two , r ParRian and Urdu, retires from tho 

Jfr. Kda All Khan, Head of the Denartment of Persm^anu since 

service of the University m July, has boon on etatt^ account of his wide and 
its establishment and he occupied a iq^o of learning, his sturdy Inde- 

huraane scholarship and success as a teaiffior. ^ jjjado ium an infliience and 

pendenco of character and his devotion to ^ him Doan of the Faculty of 

his colleagues showed their confidence 1X^1? ^ave recognised his distinguished 

Arts. It is a matter of gratification t^^t Government lahadur. Tho retnremenl 

and devoted services by conferring on tarn ^0 titta ot mi gjjj^,Qr6ity. His place 

of such an attractive and forceiid personality is a losa r 

has been filled up by the appolntmmit of Dr. Bor^n n. . attaining the 

I mentioned Wt year that has 

age of 55. In his place Efotassor J. N. D^ Gunta nas 

Law and he took ckrgo of his duti^ on the ^ inor a j permitted 

Mr. S. R. -Rallan, Lecturer “ t^®, ^Xrmr^ilegQ, CawnpoM, and ho h^ been 
to accept an appointment in tbe Sanaten ^ ‘ ^ g g gen of the same Depart- 

granted' leave Ml tbe end of the Gurubandhu Bhattaobanja having 

ment has been appointed in ins • „ Mitra has been appointed Honorary 

retired from service, Itai Saheb mnoranjan Mitra^n 

Header and Hoad of tho ?®P®^“®Xtin6nts under Government have 
Susobhan Sarkar having aooeplcd appomtoents wne 
their resignaUoES. Their places will shortly ho wiea up. 


and Mr. 
tendered 
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Dnring tho past session soniG 
Shyam CJiand Basak, Nibaran 
Executors ol tho will of tho lato 
disposal of tho University a sum 


During tho last session, two tcachors of tho University, Mr. Jyotirmoy Son of 
tho Department of History and Mr. Amiya Ifumar Das Gupta of tlio Dopartoont of 
Economics and Politics had been granted study leave for two years and thoir places 
have been filled up by tho appointraont of fir. F. 0. Clialcravorty and Mr. Fanmal 
Ray. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the Univer- 
sity of London. In tho present session two other teachers, Mr. Momtazuddm 
Alimed of tho Dopartmont of Philosophy and Mr. Sorajul naq[ of tlio Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have been granted study leave and they will shortly 
proceed to join tho University of London for advanced work in their respective 
subjects. 

interesting donations have been received : Messrs. 
Chandra Guha Mustali and Jogondra Nath Sen, 
Babtt Jagamoiian Fal^ have agreed to place at the 
of four lacs of rupees for tlie establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca in Die name of the lato Babu Jagamohan Pal. Tho 
University pioposos shortly to place a scheme before Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympatlietic consideration. 

Rai Sahob Devendra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of the University 
three securities of Rs. 100 each for tho award annually of a silver medal to tho 
student who stands highest in tho Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to tho generous benefactors. ^ 

llio academic and other activities of tho University followed a normal course 
during the past session. Despite tho very serious economic depression tho number 
of admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on tho 31st March 1935 was 960 
including 39 women students as against 961 on tho corresponding date in tho 
previous session. It is slightly less Dian Die highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline in tho number of Law students, but the number of 
Honours, Post-grad uato (Arts and Science) and advanced students lias boon well 
maintained, and is praoDciuly equal to tho number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about the admissions this year, but in view of tho prevailing 
depiession tlio University does not anticipate a much larger number. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. Research 
work has been earned on vigorously in every Department of study, as will bo 
evident from tho Annual Report, and members of tho staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. Rakes Ranjan Sarma has been awarded tho degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nalini Kanta Bhartasali, Kamakhyaranjan Sen and 
Nagendra Narayan Chowdhury. Tho percentago of success of the students has also 
been well maintained and the academic societies of tho University Iiave shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and tho discussion of papers that have 
alh acted considerable public attention. Tho Halls under ablo and sympathetic 
miidance continued to make steady progress in the development of the corporate 
life of the students and Die work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students in tlio All-India 
Competitive Service E.vamination5 has been engaging the attention of the University. 
Certain proiposals for the better selection of candidates have boon submitted to 
Government Diroiigh tho Intor-University Board and very shortly we propose to take 
steps so that the candidates may bo bettor advised as regards thoir studies and ohoico 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on in tho 
Chemical Laboratory^ into agiicultural problems and that at Dacca Dioro are oppor- 
tunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at tiio service of agricuinire. 
Hiore has been an output of work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in which it can render effective sendee and becomo a public asset by contrlbutinu 
to the well-being of tho great majority of our population. Tho Imperial ^nncil 
oc Agrimilmral Research has continued ite grant and it lias been possible to appoint 
iJr. A. O. Bose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry : and, in order to 
carry on tlie work effectively the Laboratory is being furtfier extended. We trust 
uovcrnraent'wiU vqiy sympatlietically consider our proposals for tlio ostablishmont of 
^Agriculturo and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 
n Department of Soil Sciences will bo granted this year, 
ontif, n ^^iqulties of tho University aro considerable and it has to be 

eontessea tiiat tue University does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect oi addi- 
tion to our income from any souroo ; but it nriU bo admitted that an infant institution 
like tins must be permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality. It has 
retrenched^ expenditure in every directiou and any further retrenchment would 
materially impair its efficiency. A University in order to render effective servico 
must expand and keep abreast of tho times ; it ceases to bo nseful if it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. In the present condition of our finances wo 
ate just carrying on but in order to keep our nomal activities going, an additional 
recurring grant is necessary. Tho University's application is before Government and 
we sincerely hope, that in view of our urgent needs, it will receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Goveramont. I should like to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources. 
>Som0 preliminary work has been done and scholars have begun work on particular 
periods and steps aro being taken for tho collection of materials. But a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
this subject may I express the University’s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural nphft work will be allotted to the university so that it can undertake economic 
surveys iu particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development. 


Students or this Untversitt — 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University, I share with you your joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University and I pray that this px'omise of tho 
fatnre may be amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would be leaving this seat of 
learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training yon have re- 
ceived has equipped you with qualities to meet every situation. May I say that on no 
account should you be disappointed, if you find lifo harder, if in your straggles yon 
meet with failuro sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as ^e greatest experipco of the soul because, the Soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failure does not matter ; what I wish to convoy is that 
tlie inner purpose, the dominating idea should not be allowed to be overwhelmed by it. 
I have spoken to you on several occasions daring tho last session and I have tried to 
nrge on you the necessirir of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a buuding. He has to know what purpose the building is intended 
to fulfill ; he then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to bo 
built. This sketch plan he keeps before him to remind him of his original conception. 
Do the same with your lives ; have a general idea of what you propose to make of 
them. Most of us do not Icnow where we stand ; the typical intelligent man or woman 
of the time is a sceptic and is proud of it. Yet scepticism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity becauso it weakens the powers of construction, ^ As 
it is necessary to be sceptical, it is equally necessary to have faith. This is essentially 
a critical age ; everything is attacked, and to question all things, to boliovo in notixing 
is the characteristic mental attititde. But all this entails loss of energy and creative 
power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
that criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially creative becauso 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy. It does not matter what careers you 
choose provided you make yourself proficieut in whatever you _ take up and embark 
upon it with tho idea of fmfilling your end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society, ^le greater the con- 
tribution the more valuablo you ate to yourself and as a citizen. There is tixat im- 
perishable substance wrought by our daily actions, our deoisionsj 
fidelity which increase or diminishes tho yxiritual property of society, xoiir umver- 
sity has tried to teach you these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real purpose of this education is to equip you for life and m a sense 
all life is education. We live to gain experience so that tixe flower of our conscious- 
ness may unfold. Education must be regarded as a discip me which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated man accepts a In^h^r discipline as he masters each 
lower ono and in that view education is never finished for tiie knowledge that educa- 
tion aims at is knowledge of oneself which is inexha^tible. Every 
fore ^ould live to tlie limit of his capi^Jity, doing his best always, 
increase your powers and gain in knowledge. It is said— perhaps dispara^pinoly tnav 
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aml)ition belongs especially to youth ; but it is good to have ambition ; for to have no 
ambition is never to bo aole to riso to great heights. Ambition is the genoral direc- 
tion of our choices, as a result of which destiny is made and it should bo your am- 
bition to create a society in which the good life may be lived by all. IV'e make ^ tlio 
society in which wo live, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend- 
ship is the motive of society*’ and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
maraanimity and trust” We can improve society by changing external conditions 
and attempting to change its inner life. But society Is made up of Individuals ; its 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individual. As the individual In 
his outer relations depends upon liis Inner life so the condition of society depends 
upon the inner life oi the Individual. What is wanted therefore is that you should bo 
a living example of what you want others to bo, because example is a great social 
power. Some time should be spent therefore In examining yourselves, in seeing the 
truth in yourselves, in rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your highest 
ideals. We should be tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own. One of 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tondoncy to drift must bo opposed 
strenuously. In the language of Bernard Shaw : “To bo in Hell Is to drift ; to be in 
Heaven is to steor.” That is tho ideal before you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in the now order of things that we visualiso. I cordially wish 
you every success In your now duties and responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


The Governor ’s Address 

Tho following is the toxt of ;His Excellency the Governor’s speech 

This is the first occasion since tho appointment of Mr. Rahman as Yice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have had the opportunity of being publicly 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcomo to him personally 
and of congi-atulation to the University on Its good fortune in obtaining tho 
services of so distinguished a man as its Yice-Chancellor. Mr. Eahaman is the 
first Indian to hold this high post and so Is, by that fact alono, assured of 
an honoured place in the history of the ^ University. I feel on safe ground 
in prophesying that it will not be for this reason " alone, however, that his 
name will be remembered in years to come not only within the University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to be possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold the post of Yice-Ohaucellor but Mr. Rahman, If he cannot claim 
to be a son of tho University, at any rate Is one of its foster-parents for lie was 
associated with it for a number of years 'during its infancy, being the first Provost 
of Moslem Hall and Reader in History from 1921 till 1927 and in 1924 he was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as tho representative of the University. 

You will agree, I am sure, Mr. Yice-Chancellor that words of welcome and appre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should bo coupled with a re- 
ference to yonr predecessor, Mr. Langley, who was Yice-Chancellor when I last ad- 
dressed this Convocation in 1933. I nave read with pleasure the generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to the Court of University at its annual 
meeting last February and, if you will permit me, I should like to associate myself 
fully with what you said. He, like you, was one of tho original Provosts of I9’2l~- 
Dacca Hall being his charge— and for eight years before that ho had boon a Pro- 
fessor in the forerunner of this University, the Dacca College. He became Yioe- 
Cliancellor in 1926, a post which ho filled with credit to the ifnivorsity and distinc- 
tion to himself until his retirement from the Indian Educational Service last year. 

Another and more recent Iobs is that of the late Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, a raom- 
bor of the Court and an old and close friend of the University. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely deatli is a loss not only to Dacca 
University, not onlv to the Muslim community and not only to Bengal, but to India 
as a whole. YTe could^have all wished that ho had been ^spared to assist with his sane 
counsel and ripe experience in tho difficult and vital years that die ahead in which 
India will h^e to accommodate herself to vastly changed political conditions, hor suc- 
cess in doing so depending enormously on tho wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders' of the various communities. 

Apart from those members of the teaching staff to whoso loss thi’ough death or 
resignation yon, Mr. Yice-Chancellor, liavo already referred in fitting terras— that 
completes tho chapter of our losses— a chapter which, sad though it is7 is inevitable 
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in feo record of any liring organism. Torning to tUo brigliter side of out corporate 
Jifo 1 1001 suro thac it must ha^o boea a matter for prido and satisfaction to the 
UaTuversity when a membor of its Court—tbe Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mizvd Baqno^ 
appomted minster for Education. Tho^ Dacca University may, in fact, at some 
fauro date, attempt to olaini that membership of its Court shall be a sine gtia non 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education for out of the seven Ministers 
\rho have held this portfolio since the first Ministry was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five were mombors of the Court, I, however, enter a caveat that these words of 
mine are not available for use in support of any such claim. 

I thank you, Mr. Yice-Ohauceller, for your kind and courteous words of welcome 
to me personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of my Govern- 
ment in their attempts to devise constructive measures for the betterment of Bengal. 
As His Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your m- 
bute of loyalty and devotion to the Throne, From the reports I received of the man- 
ner in which the Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed in Dacca, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time it was in recess, there is no doubt that the expressions to which 
you have given utterance are no mere lip service. I sent to His Majesty an account 
of how his Jubilee had been celebrated and all who took part in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply I heard that the King Emperor was touened and de- 
lighted at the evidence afforded that a dear wish of his had been achieved and that 
ho was assured of the affection of the Indian branch of the great family of which ho 
is the head, 

J propose now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in the report which you have just read. Finance is still our stumbling block 
but it is heartening to hear of a princely donation such as the four lakhs given by 
the late Jaga Mohan Pal for the purpose of establishing a medical college. There is 
a great field of work for doctors among tho rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter here, a problem of nation- 
al importance and Government welcomes any means of ameliorating it, ^ Whether for 
this purpose we do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom tho ojdstiug Colleges are already turning out largo numbers may be a moot 
question. I can assure yon, however, that when tho scheme for tho medical college 
reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though 'we must be for donations such as this which are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is needed oven more is the provision of endowments placed um-eser- 
vedly at the disposal of the University. As you well know, Mr. Vico-CIiaacoUor, tho 
older Universities in England have owned their vitality and their academic and intel- 
lectual independence largely to tho fact that they have at various times been riclily 
endowed with gifte of land and money enabling them to pursue their ideals in peace 
and quietness and without interference. The Dacca University is still in the stage when 
it has to depend on Government for the bulk of the funds necessary for its existence 
and the result is that every expansion of ^ its activities is dependent upon the approval 
of the oxeentivo Government and tho Legislature _ for it is they wlio have to find the 
cost. .Apart from the basic unsoundness of a position such as this the result has beeu 
of late, that owing to the depleted condition of Provincial finances the Government of 
Bengal while approving in principle of schemes have been unable to ask the legisla- 
ture to vote supplies because there has been no available source from which the 
supplies could be drawn. The result of all this is that the University is denied free 
growth in tlie directions in which it feels tho need of expansion th^ cramping its 
body and soul and perhaps jeopardizing its whole future usefulness. I tliercfore appeal 
to those who have the cause of tliis University at heart and contemplate becoming 
bcnofactors of it to make their gifts as free from conditions as possible. 

The work that is being dOne in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
acUvity that may lead to benefits of tho very liigh^t order to Bengal if it can 
, progress without check and tho proposal to establish a Facuuy of Agriculture and 
as a .beginning to open at once a Department of ^ Soil Sciences m one of deep 
interest to Government The matter has been ongoing tho close attention of the 
Ministry^ for some time and a decision will bo reached very shortly,^ I say at once 
that I*&ink a comparaHvelv small University^ such^ as this can achieve its purpose 
best by 1 endeavouring to. excel in a few snbjects^ instead of dissipating its energies 
over an unnecessarily \vide field and agricujtaro is, I one of Uie subjects on 
which it ihight most appropriately focus its atteutiom The question also orf an 
increase in tlio annual recurring grant to tho University is under examination and I 

53 
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■will do wliat I can to seo that It is not delayed in any way. Before I leave the 
question of finance I may say that it will not be possible for any part of toe 
Government of India’s grant for Eural Development^ to bo allotted for Universiw 
research \rork such as Genomic surveys. The conditions on -whioh the grant Is 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this Mnd fall 
outside its scope. . ^ ^ 

I am glad to hear that In spite of the economic depression and the dimcmty 
which many parents must In consequence experience in finding the money to give 
their children a TTnivorsitv education, yet the number of students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign— rather the contrary, for in Bengal the Law, I am told, has become an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the country-side to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, is a turning back of its bhadhraloh from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new policy. The underlying idea of the re-orientation of policy 
which is suggested in the Note is to bring a really effective prima^ educa- 
tion witWn the grasp of the masses, to intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
Wys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English and University Educa- 
tion. I see groat possibilities for Bengal in an educational reform of this nature hut 
it is no exaggeration to that the keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
he the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded. Love of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is It that it has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of ima^ned service to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative — a fact now realised by the immense majority of the patriotio sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Stndents, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to he got by choosing a career which offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be- 
lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to live a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, part of the community. Quo 
of the truest things over said was tliat it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but this is only true if the giving is done In the true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force : if you are true lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
hands. Bhe needs your love ; she needs your service and I can promise you tnis, 
that if you give her what she is calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay yon in untold measure in happiness, contentment and, those 
precious gifts, the love, honour and respect of tlioso among whom you live. She 
needs village doctors, sue needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to the simple villagers m their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the markoting of their produce and the establishment of small local industries to 
supply their wants. She needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of tlio rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts and see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the 
people is fair and enlightened ; to train, inspire and lead village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical plan should dacoits venture to attack a 
village ; to take the lead in forming innumerable co-operative societies for a mdti- 
tude of pui-poses which will band the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, in the roughest of 
outimo, but a few of the Sways' in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in connection with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vice-Chancellor has just given you on the subject of planning 
yotxr lives. VThat I have just said is the practical appiicatiou of a good deal that he 
discoursed upon in general terms, and I would, in all, sincerity, ask you, Jn the heart- 
pearching the Vice-Chancollor has recommended to you and in setting yourselves ad 
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abilities and^Ieauing^s vo^r^n ^h\ 

Govemmeat service ia its maav Jirinnho-f*^ couatry by aimiag at 
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may be ^vbo, after Stioa ^ilPdecTde at Ofhers there 

Eervice ia rural areas S ^ lTnv« nntaL.f ?.f® to be one of 

the raajority, who will be ia doubTaq^tn wwa ^lo^ever, be mauy, perhaps 

choose a life ia which there will L^rtn” towas or whether to 

livelihood aad some of these mar dpoidb^^to^^^ perhaps of much more thau a bare 
To these I would sav otnrr,,.^? 1 ® career aad fmd they fail, 

yourselves for a life there^’ ^ H couatryside aad prepare 

coramead the oxLnle of such man towas 1 would 

the Public Prosecutor of tlio Bahadur Nageadra Nath Baaerji, 

aU Lis snare tlmo in nn- t^'^arganas, who truly served his country by spendiM 
doing evSinS hfs nS of Biraagar ia Nadia Dis&ct^ad 1 

tions of lito of fts inhabftZfq ^Rn mn the amelioration of the condi- 

to do in life sW “Seivdce’^^; young Bengalis when asked what they want 

cAa;bn\ matever s^«6“ •'“d not 

the ideal not of solf qofv choose, let your lives be guided and inspired by 

uie lueai, not of self-seeking but of service to your fellow-men and your motherland. 


The fiSladras Uaiversify Convocaiioi} 

PriDpfnoT^^^^r^i^^ address delivered by the Rev. A. G^. Bogg, 

vooatmn Christian College to the graduates admitted to degrees at the Con- 

joanon of the Madras University on the 7th. August 1935 :— 


of the year. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
o^ly booming to begin by expressing my sense of the honour of having been 
ectea by H. E. tbe Chancellor to deliver the (Convocation Address. Fortunately for 
mind the diffident sense of an honour too little deserved is quickly 
^^otten m a consciousness of the privilege of being permitted to address the 
^ f ^ nr occasion which is a landmark in the life of every college 

S™' More than thirty-two years have now slipped by since first I faced a class 
f bJniversity shidents. I did so in fear and trembling, for it was my maiden 
^ort as a class-lecturer. But so kindly responsive did I find the Madras student that 
1^1 quickly subsided ; and from that day to this I have never ceased to be 

giaa that my lot has been cast amongst the young men of India, in what is for me 
the most enthralling of all occupations— that of teaching. Together we have shared 
the exhilaration of the treasui-e-hunt for truth in re^ns of philosophical thought 
v-iiere the teacher is often so little ahead of the taught, we have dug down together, 
j ^ the foundations of faith and duty. And at those times when the exhilaration 
we have together put in dogged hard work. I do not speak of aU. There are 
^dents— so called— who expect to have all the reflection and search done for them, 
littt I have always found that there is the other Mnd— keen, enquiring youths who 
in their measure, real comrades in the quest for truth and understanding. The 
presence of even one or two of such makes teaching a delight ; and 'when, going down 
from the University, they maintain in later life the same habits of alert and con- 
scientious thought, the teacher {feels ho has not lived in vain. If m any measure I 
have given of my meagre best to the young men of India, the gift has been much 
more than repaid in the Jgenuine fellowship. we have had together both m and out of 
College precincts. Is it any wonder, then. Graduates of the ye^^ that when I look on 
your faces I forgot tlie august spectators, and forget oven His Excellency himself, 
and am conscious of you alone, the latest generation of that eager youthful company 
among whom my life has been spent ? 

To-day your pilgrim feet are standing on an eminence from which oyes gaze, 
now bac ward, now forward. Some of you are athnil accomplishment. You 

have won your Degree with a rank as higo. as 3 ^ou had dared to hope for. (jthers of 
you may be less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien but smarting mwardly 
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under a sense of not having heon able, on those grim oxamination-days, to do jusHoo 
to the hard work you had put in and the powers you fool conscious of possessing. 
I can well sympathizo with you. the disappointed ones, for it was to your company 
that I belonged on my own Graduation. Day. Fortunately life has other lands of 
examination- test, and tliere the verdicts are often very difTorent. But all of you, 
the disappointed as well as tho elated, havo completed ^ an achievement in wluch you 
do well to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. AYo do not think her faultless, nor 
would she wish us to do so. But wo knew her worth, and to bo robed in nor 
insignia is no mean honour. 

It is natural for me to look hack to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
tlio ceremonial on that occasion with what wo uso hore. In tlioso days the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adeqiiate for Die requirements of 
such an occasion. The hall wliich was annually hired for tho purpose was impre- 
ssive in nothing but its lofty and spacious dimensions, and — possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy witli tho plainness of tho arohitectuial setting — ^plain black 
robes wore tho order of tho day. The only academic Doctor upon whose person, 
in my undergraduate days, I over saw a red gown was the Professor of Astronomy, 
whose communion with tho lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
hci‘d-instinct that he could placidly defy local custom. But if in the Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those uays there was little to impress the eye in the mass- 
eJfeot, in tho ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness. In Madras tho ma"ic words ^Yhicll transform tho graduand into the graduate 
are addressed to tho whole company of the recepients of each paiticular Degree 
collectively. At Edinburgh in 1807 each graduant who crossed tho platform had his 
Degree conferred on him individually. Jn succession each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed before tlio Principal of the University, while tho latter, holding out a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the above lie ad, murmured tho latin formula by 
which the Degree was conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madras 
should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each graduand in lorn. Even were there no other reason, 
the much greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule out any such procedure. Nor 
wore there no other reason, the much greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule 
out any such procedure. Nor is there need for Madras to be an imitator of 
Edinburgh ; for if in one respect the old Edinburgh ritual was more impressive, 
in another respect the supeiiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of tho University of Madras lias any excuse for not being aware 
that at admission to his Degree ho bound himself by a solemn vow. At Edmbiu'gh, 
on tho other hand, at least m my day, tho vow was subscribed by most graduates 
with a complete unconsciousness of what they wore doing. Each man knew that ho 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in tho University Office, but 
very few indeed were aware tliat on the first pages of that register there was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in tho Latin tongue, and that by inscribing 
their names in tho bo^ of the leather-bound volume they vroro pledging themselves 
to observe that vow. wo do things better in Madras. For tiiis vital part of the 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in tho programme, and we clothe it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Thereby we do rightful homage to 
tho principle which no true University can forget— the that tho foremost 

concern of education is with character rather than intellect. 

Graduates of the year, it is laid down for mo by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to wliich, by the Dogi’ees conferred 
on yon, you have attained. Any other topic I may touch upon is optional ; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a strict interpretation I cannot help fooling this 
b bo rather an invidious requirement, which places mo in something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply^ I am flouting a statute, while if I obey ^e letter of the law, 
A committing an impertinence. There would not havo been this dilemma if tho 
Address had come at an earlier stage in tho proceedings — if there had been placed 
first the exhortation and then tlie solemn promise. But for mo now to exliort you 
to conduct Tours elves as you liayo already promised to do looks — to say the least — 
like a breaoh of good form. For it must seem to imply a gratuitious assumption on 
part tlmt yon gave those undertakings heedlessly, witliout any settled and confident 
purpose of keeping them. From exhortation, then, I will abstain : but without 
oiTenco I may invito you to reflect with mo on the implications of the covenant into 
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entered with your ‘alma mater’ when ou the strength of 
pled es gi\ en. she publicly acknowledged yon as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

it may be thought that I am making far too much of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the colleges of this University fall far 
below what they_ ought to bo, the promises which to-day yon have made do nothing 
ffiore tiiciix put into words fv standard of conduct wliic'li, as undorgraduatos, you 
icarn to regard as a self-evident obligation. This is obvious iu the case of tho first 
promise— the promise to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. But is it obvious in the case of tho second 
promise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning ? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is tbe essential diHerenco between a college that has 
a place in tho University system and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial CJolIeges’ ? 
The latter aro quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with fiiem. 
But, however, useful may be the purpose which they serve, that purpose is not 
liberal education. In them success in examinations is the absorbing preoccupation of 
botli teachers and taught. On tho other hand, in any college that deserves to bo 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but IS regarded, alike by the teachers and by tlie more responsive students, simply 
as the natural result of an eagerness of study which has much deeper roots. It has 
long been a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employment— a passport which is becoming time-expired 1 And -I believe it to be 
still true that in most cases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university course. But what may, quite intelli- 
glibly, have been the main consideration at tho date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to bo the predominant motive iu the student’s mind throughout his under- 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding tho foremost place, the fault does not 
lie with the student. For my experience is far from teaching me that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other ^ iindor-graduates to the emancipating, 
transforming magio of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates bavo had tho good fortune to belong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is not the first time that you have inwardly pledged yourselves to 
“support and promote tho cause of mortality and sound learning.” Disinterested 
pursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand which you m^^e 
upon yourselves ; and that as many as possible should share the enlightenment witli 
which you aro privileged has become, I trust, a cause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow me to describo a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student many years 
ago. In the most unsolf-conscious way he was telling me the story of his school- 
days and of liis passionate struggle to secure au education. One result of the many 
obstacles which- he had had to surmount was that ho was much older than the 
average undergraduate. In fact, when he completed his Fourth Form courso he was 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of liis manner of employing the snbsequer^ 
hot-woathcr vacation that I propose to tell. He electrified me by saying, as though 
it were the most natural tldng in the world, that he had spent that vacation m 
giving lectures in his village ou sanitation, education, and the evils spirit ! 

Very naturally I enquired exactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
take his stand on tho pial of the village choultry, where the elder mon gather 

of au evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthnsiasm to hold fortJi on 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there pd to othep from 
neighbouring villages whom ho had persuaded to attend. Bat why, I moredulously 
asked, should people come to listen to a mero schoolboy r Wellj ho had mrosecn 
that difficulty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attracnon, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, ^ urea by lus infec- 
tious social enthusiasm, other mon of senior standing had joined in the jlood of 
oratory and added their oxhoi'tations to lus. He also inmrested mmseif m tho 
harijans, wont to their despised huts and urged them to send poir cluldren to school, 
and sometimes even contributed a few annas out of rids slender store to toed the 
- - ^ ^ and 
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Jiis own land, to start a pial eohool. Tho education of the village children being 
tiius provided for, he proceeded to organize a levy of two annas from each no^e- 
liold to pay tlie subscription for one copy of a local vernacular periodical whioli 
this voluntary school-teacher would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
Ho himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures in neighbouring viUa^s* 
and made a beginning with a night-school in his own village. And I may add that 
upon every subsequent return to his homo ho rosuraed this night-school teaching, 
with tho ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous example of 
tliat devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
"What aro you going to do, in yonr maturor and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer mo some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of in this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged mo to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
commimity. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life as 1 am to develop that thome, or even to estimate 
how much solf-sacriQce such a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating tho Ignorance and other social ills that hoI(f tho villages of India in thrall. 

^ From the second of the promises that wore given this day I pass on now^ to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specino elaboration in the 
vow which follows it, attached to tlao professional degrees) to “ujihold and advance 
social order and tho well-being of your fellow men. That is far too many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, even if I confine myself to tho simpler part of 
it— flie upholding of social order. Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
1 will lead up to the single aspect which I wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of what students have told me. Tho incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a more straw showing how, in a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind tliat was 
blowmg there conld become a steady breeze everywhere, it would be a happy day 
for the social order. That is why tho trivial incident seems worth the tolling. 

Tho central figure of my little story is once again a student in vacation. I think 
he was at the time a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Besiie for a wider knowledge of his native land had started him off upon a tour. 
mosOy on foot, through districts unknown to lura. One evening ho found him soli 
in an area that had been declared plague*infected and where plague -pass port regula- 
tions wore in force. He had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut. There he was to pass tho night, along with fiive other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him. That is Act I of the tiivim little drama. Act U is an offer 
to the little party, in return for a small douceur, of a clianco of slipping away and 
going where they would. Act ITT is our failed Intermediate ei^ounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of tho plague-regulations and successfully 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape, 

^ That is my insignificant little -tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, .upon its pettiness. 'What is it we now see ? We sea 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise tho curse of plague. We see soma 
one who ought to have known bettor offering to help to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treachery foiled because one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social order. And that friend of the social order was a 
University man ; and he was so effectively its friend because at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

tliat snapshot. ^ Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as the 
world. Everj^where we see social order, of one type or of anotJier, holding down as 
ucst it can tlio evils to which, hut for its presence, mankind would bo a prey. And 
every whore, alas 1 we see its endeavour hampered by tho selfishness of those who 
01 personal gain. Nowhere in tho wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
aosent, though its degree and form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
some measure and manner it is a universal menace. May 
we nope that everywhere in tho world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To yhom, if not to ns graduates, Ishall universal society look for help in the 
excision of this cancerous growth ? "We are not solitary champions hut members of 
a great brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students wo unself-consciously learn- 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to be shocked if ever the exception was 
found to bo mistaken. Then to each of us there comes the time, as it lias come 
to you to-day, when we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
mamtaih ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not society everywhere look to ns to heal it of the canker 
of corrupt practices ? The cure will not be easy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 
But if the universities of the world can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may bo presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will be won. 

Graduates of the year, it is in a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiatej a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. Tnis India that we love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man can foresee. The ono thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her citizens qualities of the kind which 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and^ to aot as they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetio wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running higb,_ can seek a chari- 
table and* sympathetio understanding of views with which they disagree. She ^rill 
need those who will speak the truth only in love, will speak nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her Universities, shall she look for such citizens ? 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught witli issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in the West which call rudely into question ideals that we 
had fondly re^^arded as among the finest achievements of the numan spirit. Indeed, 
there are tho^e who believe that to-day we stand “at one of the great tornmg-pomts 
in human history, comparable in significance to that in which the ^ddle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations hut in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
the development of the totalitarian state in Es vanous ^ (onns-ia Soviet Russia, m 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism wjioh for the Sake of economic 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so does with the willing consent of the 
masses. ‘^That the people”, says Professor Macmurry, “should abdicate all ^eir political 
rights, and with them all that gives meaning to human life, m the interests of a raccessful 
f auctioning of the existing social machinery simply could 

European of the nineteenth century. That we of the twenfaoth century should h^ys 
seoa it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost simificanoo, snmmonmn n. 
a revision of aU our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. 
effort to work out a bettor organisation and embodiment for 

of which democracy has been the custodian, none c.an b0j>0tter fitted to toke « part 
than those who, like you graduates, have breathed the free ajf of the 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit whore dictation by the totaiita 
riau state would be au impious usurpation of sacred rignts. 



file Boinbay llniverslsy Convocation 

The following is the full text of His Excellency the Governor of Boinhay*3 address 
to the CJonvocattoa of the Bombay University held on the 20lh« August 1935 
Mr. Yice-Chanceller, Ladies and Gontlemen, 

This Is the first occasion on which I have availed myself of the privilege of 
addressing Convocation. I do not intend to address you at great lengthy hut I wish to 
consider some of the functions of a University and its place in the life of the com- 
munity. _ , - - 

First let me impress upon you the importance of a University as g focus of 
scholarship and a centre of intoliechial life. It cannot fulfil its function unless it is 
the home of men of first rate ability and so works in an atmosphere of cuIturGd and 
scholarly iutolligenoe. Therefore it is for you to gather into this University men of 
highest intellectual capacity attainable here and to keep your standard liigh, 

A University should be something moro^ than an examination body, something 
more than an organisation for providing facilities for researcli and original work. It 
should, through the medium of its lectures and its Societies, act as a source of in- 
spiration for undergraduates, 

Mrst rate ability is necessarily rare and it cannot be provided at will just whore 
it is required. No one city, much less one college, can provide professoin on all 
subjects without admitting mediocrity in one or more directions. In England a tradi- 
tion of excellence in certain subjects has been built up around certain Universities 
such as the “Greats” School of Oxford, the Matlieraatical Tripos of Cambridge, the 
Agricultural Degree of Leeds and the Metallurgy Decree of Sheffield. Why, then, 
should wo not make the best of our opportunities in a Tike manner ? In Bombay and 
Poona there are groups of colleges. Each college lias probably one or two men of out- 
standing ability, but no colleges can possibly have such men teaching all subjects. 
Would it not he as well if each place applied itself particularly to ono or two 
branches of study, and each college in each place threw open its lectures to students 
of all colleges ? Post-graduates, both in India and Europe, do as a matter of fact, go 
to that University where there are the best facilities regardless of their undorgradu- 
ato allegiance. In this way a particular University or group of colleges iu ono place 
would become a centre for the study of ono particular branch of learning and the 
best use would be made of such first rate material as we have. 

You will see that I take a high view of the duties and Tosponsibilities of a Uni- 
versity. I should regard it as a great misfortune should it become merely an insti- 
tution for the production of B. A.s. The true object of a University is not success 
in tliO passing of examinations, but the encouragement of deep study in some subject 
for the attainment of real knowledge and consequent training of the mind. 

This brings me to the great difference between secondary and University educa- 
tion. It must never be forgotten that the former deals with the teaching of adoles- 
cents, and tbo adolescent mind has pecnliarities which call for special methods. Let 
mo quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J. B. Seeley : — 

“It will he admitted that teaching boys is very different from teaching men. If we 
inquire in what the difference consistSj wo find that the boy requires to bo constantly 
supplied with motives for working while the men brings these with him. On the 
other hand, the man needs above all things learned and profound instruction, which is 
less necessary for the half-formed mind of tho boy. It is by no means necessary 
that the masters of a school should be deeply learned. If tlioy have tact, firmness 
and lively way of teaching, with competent knowledge, they will do all tliat can be. 
done in a scbool. Moderate learning will be sufficient to command tho respect and 
stimnlato the minds of boys. Tho qualifications most important to a lecture are quite 
different The liveliness and attractiveness which interest boys are not required, to 
tho same extent, in teaching young men. Manner is here much less importimt, and 
matter much more. The lecturer deals with a riper stage of intellect. In order to bo 
a useful guide to tho cleverest young men at their most impressionable age, he must, 
before all things, ho a man of power and learning. In short, the success of a school- 
master depends mainly upon his force of character, tho success of a college lecturer 
mainly upon his force and ripeness of intellect” 
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And iio goes on to say : Even if University teacliers dovoto tliomsolves absolutely 
to the irorlc of Education, they will find that the ^vay to influonce the students most 
powerMIy is by becoming as learned as possible/’ 

I will read one last quotation on the subject of examinations ; — 

“I My recognize the uso of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
or Slicing the mon to some extent, and arranging them with some reforenoo to mont 
« XL maintain that when t his lexamining and placing are made the prin- 

cipal thing, when the tripos is made the heart of tlio whole system, the great cen- 
tral pump wdiich propels tlie lifo-blood through all the arteries of the Unirersity 
tho system becomes mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education,” 

I am aware that examinations are a necessary evil, but they should he kept in the 
secondary and subsidiary place which is proper to them. By this I do not mem to 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should be lowered. It is my im- 
pression that this has already been done in the case of this University and is one 
of the copUarios of a system whereby exammatious play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not receive tho respect due to them. I should, therefore, 
say to the University authorities : Raise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a ceidificato 
that a young man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks,” 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is the im- 
provement of the university in all i& phases, — culture, learning, scholarship. This is 
a splendid aud a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate your energies and 
resources thereon. Do not bo inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You iiave not 
the time or money, nor is it your functiou, to examine and give diplomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really come within tho sphere of a University. Where educa- 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entvauce Examination. This automatically influences the work of the Matricula- 
tion class in each Secondary School. There, however, your influence should cease, 
r would go further ’and impress on you that in forming your Matricolatioa syllabus 
you should work iu close and friendly co-operation with those who control Secondary 
Education, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will bo 
co-ordinated, not" only to serve your particular purpose, but to fit iu harmouiously with 
the Secondary School course as a whole, and the latter should bo so adjusted as to 
meet the needs of tho average hoy about to enter life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college ot not, and it is the majority which will not. These alms may appear, 
at first sight, to conflict. In realitv and in practice they do not conflict, and I think 
that a curriculum can be devised which will enable the ordinary Secondary School 
reasonably to satisfy both, _ _ 

Uext iadies and Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to tho influence of the uni- 
versity m a direction which is not often considered, I refer to its influence on un- 
employment. Although tho University ceases to have any direct connection with its 
graduates and those who fail to becomo graduates, once they go down, it cannot bo 
iudilferont to tlioir subsequent careers, Au unfortunate but most noticeablo featuro of 
present conditions is the number of unemployed B. As. Tho great bulk of these took their 
uGgreos with some idea that it would be easy thereafter to enter Government service. 
In the past, when B. A.s were few, this wms a reasonable hope. At tho present day 
Only a minuto porceutago can be so employed. As for industry, employers would in 
most cases prefer men with practical training. In the Y est, a few graduates are 
required in* industries, not for their degrees, but for tho wider mental outlook 
possessed bv a cultivated mind. Tho value of such men should be brought to the 
notice of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men wiU be absorbed 
in this way, and a large number of graduates will remain ^vithout occupation. 

I menttou these facts to show the waste involved m turning out these unomployed. 
The parent who puts iu aU his savings into his son s education, wastes his money, the 
University wastes its energy and resources m teaching ^lem, and Gojornnient 
wastes its grants. As you know, tho man who has taken a Univer^ty co^sq m this 
country is usually xmwiUlng to take up any but clerical work. 

Agricultnro more often than not turn away from agncultoe. It is obvious too that 
when a B. A. is compcllod by necessity to undertake woxk that is done equally veil 
by those with no Unlvorsity training, tho time and^ money spent on that traiiung 
have been wasted. Thus the private money which might have b^n used for appren- 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him m agricnlturo, aud tho University and public 
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funds whioli might have hoen used to Better advantago are spent in a way whioli 

^'^°Tlie^plain^faot°fs that it is waste ol mon 05 ' to give 'University education to hoys 
equipped with less intellectual ability than will onsuro a reasonable chance of om- 
plovinent in an ocouption demanding a graduate’s training Let me therefore appeal to 
you to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard tljuig ^ 
ration to do anything which will reduoo tli6 nninhGrs of its entrants, but tho needs 
of the present day cry out for a remedy for this Idnd of unomploymont. 

must on the subject of unemployment, let me say how glad I am that tho 
equipping of the University Department of Chemioal Technology is almost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and that a start will soon bo made mth tue 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has ono of the best 
Departments of Toxtilo Chemistry and Chomioal Engineering in the East. \ i ± 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have dono our united best to 
make this Department a success. Tho need of it in our City cannot bo questioned, 
ilany of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help in the 
development of our staple industry, have been unable to obtain tho necessary training 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Oar now Department has clmnged all 
that, since tho tution fee will be well within the reach of the majority. 

There is ono element, however, which is essential for our success. ‘W^o must have 
the cordial co-operation and support of tho public and the business ^ interests. ^ Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical help alone will avail. Tho University is storting in 
a small way with, but two branebos of Cbemicid Teolmology and with, iaeilvtks for 
only 20 studente per term. In five •or ten years’ time, when sufficient ox- 
perienco has been gained, tho now Department must be moved, and must form tbo 
nucleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, large 
funds are essential. The public have so far been generous, for mthe short period during 
wliich the Department has been working, donation to the amount of over Rs. 5 lakhs 
have been received. But much greater sums are required before tho University will 
be in a position to build a College of Technology with many Departments, wortJiy of 
tho City of Bombay. 

May T, tlien, appeal to the public who are interested in the industrial development 
of this Presidency, and to tho millowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition hi^ tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industry. If tho mill- 
owners will but aid the Univorsity, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
teclmical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whoso presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working. They will be helping a Department 
wliich exists to liolp them, to wliich they can even now bring their problems witli 
tiio assurance that high tcchmcal skill is at their disposal for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
of addressing you. If I have dealt chiefly with the problems which are the respon- 
hility of tijo authorities, I do not forgot that many of you have still some time at 
the University ahead of you, and that others of you are now graduates at tho outset 
of your careers. To the former I would say : Make the most of your time. "Work 
hard. Think out your various problems and try and reach tho truth. There is an 
enormous field of study before you. Make suro that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly. 

To tho graduates I would wish all success in the battle of life which lies ahead 
of you. You aro entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country, 
when great and far-reaching changes are impending. See to it that your gifts of 
extra knowledgo and learning are used to tho best advantage, not only for your own 
good, but, above all, for the good of that great India whom it is our ambition and 
duty to servo. To yon, young ladies and young men, I -would express my sincere 
iiopo that you may all, in tho near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 



The Kashi Vidyapilh Convocation 


Samskar (Conyocation) of the Kashi Vidpapitha was held on 
Mdings. The * " ' ^ \ 

gistrar, preheated" the 
X, Kashi Yidyapitha, 
vice-priucipal, read 


the Kashi Yidyapitha buildings. The function begaa by the 
hoistag of the national flag and vvayor, Mr, Birbal Singh, RegL * ^ 

Snata/>^ ( graduates 1 to Dr. Bhagavan Das, the Kulapait, 


degrees. Mr. Sri Prakasa, 


letter 


( graduates 
who conferred the 

of ^ Babu Bajendra Prasad, Congress President^ who owing " to some pressing 
ousme^, was not ahle to attend the function, but wished success. Messsages from 
Mrs. Uma Nohru, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena and the Yice- Chancellor of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha were read. 

.Aiter this Acharya Zahir Hussain Saheh of Jamia Millia, Delhi, read his con- 
address in Drdu which runs thus: ‘1 hesitated in accepting your Mnd iuvi- 
wtion to ^dress this convocation, for I sincerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
ueservo. But I accept it as a gesture of good will aud approval for the work my 
colleagues are doing at tho Jamia Millia in the face of great odds.* 

i)r, Zakv' Hussain then proceeded to show how nothing short of a tnfly nation- 
^ system of education could ensure the healthy growth and progress of Indian people. 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally. To him society was 
pnmary entity and tho individual was secondary, ‘Education’, ho said, ‘is tho 
aelmerate find purposive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation tlie 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to mako 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment. National education is to the nation 
what memory and intelligence aro to the individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkable with nation the whole of which he is 
a part,’ He then discussed the nature of the educational process and characterized it as 
the revivification in a now mind of the mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can best assimilate the cultural values of things to which it bears 
pme peculiar affinity, tiio cultural goods of the group to which tho indmdual be- 
longs are the best instruments of his education. 

In the light of this general principles, Dr. Zalcir Eossain referred to many im- 

E ortant problems of national education to which he invited the serious thouglit of 
icfian educationalists. He advocated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands not only of sound politics 
but also of sound education. Ho specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said : 
‘There is a typo of extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every one giving up 
his religion before ho is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should be no 
such condition precedent to true nationalism. Patriotism can bo a part of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not bo a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musalmans aro 
behind none,’ said he, ‘in their love for country. They aro proud of being a compo- 
nent part of the great Indian people but they insist that they should remain a cons- 
cious part. I welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 


Addressing the graduates on whom the degrees were conferred, ho said : ‘To those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to say the road to success need not be one over cherished ideals tram- 
pled under foot and dear obligation neglected. On the basis of narrow : self-interest 
blind to tho service of the whole of winch one is a part, no personal development is 
possible which may rank above the animal.’ ^ , 

Addressing those who would devote themselves to national work, he said: Friends, 
you are going out into an unfortunate land, the land of political dependence, of in- 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhuman customs, the laud of nTanny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards creed, tlio jancl of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of xinspeakab’e poverty and 
indescribable misei*y. The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to belicvo 
that its need can bo met only by wholesale destruction. Many yoimg think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
is already there in a great measure. Diseases aud disabiiities wo have many^ buC 
hardly any that we can remove by working ourselves np to a frenzy and ending a 
short lived effort. aro called upon not to destroy but to build. The sitimtion does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows. Our future shall bo forged in the unpretentious cottage of the peasant, 
tliG smoky shed of the workshop and uuder tho thatched hut of our village school. 
^If you will take up tho work of rogonoraling yoxw people, ho continued, ‘remember 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at times, poor m immediate re- 
turn but licli in me promise of ultimate harvest. You cannot take iin the task if 
are in haste ; it requires thoroughness. You cannot Jiope to liolp oftectively in it 
if you work by fits and starts. It requires steady efforts. You had uetter keep away 
from it if failui'e engendors disappointment in you and disappointment and despain 
Failures there will bo many and frequent. Only they shall venture to work 
hero who can turn every failure into stimulus for renewed effort. You^ cannot 
take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust larking in you. 
For this will render you intellectually bankrupt and morally too sterile 

for the mighty effort. Moral qualities of tho first" order are essential if you 
would undertake this responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of political and culteral life it would be useless. They will 
sink down to tho level of our moral height and become unrecognizable. A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on tho level on which it can create them 
by itself. It is further essential that tho youth of the country should ^ co-operate in 
this miglity effort for a considerable length of time. ‘Is tliis co-operation possible V 
asked Dr. Hussain, and said : — ‘One requires to bo gi'oat to say yes to the question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of Brahmans and untouch- 
ables, in a sub-continent which houses tho most divergent radical characteristics, the 
most contradictory cultm-al currents, tho most sanguine struggles of conflicting-^ ideals. 
But I have optimism enough to say so, because I am sustained by tho belief that 
India's mission in history is the evolution of a distinct type of humanity combining 
and harmonizing in itself tho virtues of the diverse types which history has produced, 
a type that might work out a bettor scheme of civilized existence. If you are also 
sustained by that belief you will bo ready to give and receive co-operation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to tho picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and great India which you sliould carry in your breast. Ijook to this picture 
it would sti'ongtlion you and if you still see round you the mean and tho ignoble, 
the faithless and tho unbelieving, the self-seeker and the careormonger, cimning and 
brutality, slavery and contentedness with slavery then know that tho task is not yet 
over and the work must go on.' 

Di\ Bha(}avan Das, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that throngh his ashirvad our 
end would bo acliioveu. Next ho thanked the" speaker for liis very excellent and in- 
valuahlo speech and said: ‘It is our duty to do something and find out a way so that 
we may bo united. VIq sliould not only see the differentia but have an eyo on the 
genia as well, oyionviso everything will be spoiled.’ He should be made to act up to 
Ills advice in bringing about unity and reforming our national education. 

Tho function then terminated. 


The iysore University Convocation 


The following is tho text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. <7. F. 
ChintamanL Chief Editor, “The Leader" Allahabad at tho Convocation of the Uni- 
voisity of Mysore hold on the 9th. Octobw 1935 

Your Highness, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of tho University of Mysore, 

It Is a groat privilege for one to bo called upon to address this august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to the friendly partiality of Sir Mirza Ismail, from whom I have 
recoiv(^ many kindness since wo formed eacli other’s acquaintance at tho first Bound 
Table Conieronco in London nearly five years ago. I received tho call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-healtli. I esteem it a good fortune that the 
mvitjition has boon renewed this year. 

. Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore came from tho rich and unique 

tribute paid to your ilfctnoas father by the Indian National Congress in 1^4, when 
His late Highness died very young at Calcutta to tho sorrow of all who admired 
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Iiini as man and ruler. For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa- 
tion recorded “its deep sense of the loss which has been sustained in the death of’ 
a ndiiig prince “not only by the State over which he ruled with such wisdom, 
ability and beneficence but also by all the Indian people, to whom his constitutional 
reign was at once a vindication of their political capacity, an example for their 
active epaulation, and an earnest of their future political hborties”. This was said of 
Yom* Highness’s father, the parent of the great Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
the first of jts kind in the whole of India. Building upon the foundation thus well 
and truly laid. Your Highness’s illustrious brother has since given this great State a 
Legislative Council with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 
nizing that education is the indispensable condition of the success of representative 
institutions, he has endowed the State with this University — again, the first of its 
kind in any Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established 
anywhere in India. Education in all its branches and of all classes has been the anxious 
concern of His Eighness’s Government, as I have seen Eom the voluminous «and 
instructive literature kindly placed at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if I may venture to add to this, th"o keenness of His Highness and his Govern- 
ment for industrial development and for all-round national advancement may well he 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness’s State. 

Swaraj y a is the present national demand of India. In one and a very impprtant 
sense the people of every Indian State have Swarajya, although, unfortunately, not in tlic 
full sense of Lincoln’s historic phrase “government of the people, for the people, by the 
people'^ But in His Highness’s territoiy, thore is, definitely, representative government 
from the village to the central government of the Slate, and the unmistakable tendency 
of the evolution of institutions has uniformly been in the direction of progress. Here is 
combined administrativo efiicienoy of the bureaucratic system of British India with all 
the pride and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
of the pooplo, who thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows ; whose traditions are rooted in the native soil of the State as theirs are ; 
who is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
and their problems hut one who has inherited a permanent. Hying interest m them 
from his fatliers and is concerned to hand over the heritage to his sons m 
untarnished splendour. There is a “soul” in Indian States which we miss in 
drab British India. I am very much aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in general, and very much wish for a more or less radical change 
of system in order to give the people a definite share in their oym government ; 
but I always have been, and hope shall always he, for the preservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, who are the living emblem of India’s past glory and may 
yet prove to be a potent agency in the transformation of the destimties of this 
great land. And, though I may differ, much to my regi’et, from your distmraishea 
Hewan on much in the now Government of India Act, wo are both grabued by mo 
prospect of all-India federation, which will bring the States and Bnti^ ^ India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of the new con^tubon does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but now that it is a settlea fact i 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for the best and shall he happy if actual events slmuld 
prove at least a fraction of my pessimism to he^ excessive, if not 
has been the breeding ground of statesmen. Beginning with the celeh^tea Eurnaijm, 
never forgetting Dewan Rangacharlu and Sir Seshadn Aiyar, • 

Madhava Rao and Sir Tiswesvaraya (the Bewan during regime this 

was founded), and coming down to the present day of Sir Mirza 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not oidy by its 

but in the nersons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, tnat 

India is stifl rich in constructive political tolenfc and deserves a higher 
to remain a denendenev. As a humble publicist who has been m the poUbcal ute 
of bS IndifforSf years, I salute His Highness the Maharaja f the honoi^ed 
head of such a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen cf ^soro may long 
eniov the nood fortune of looking up to him os the gaaidian an^el of tneir 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity Imvo informed us, as the 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that a ^uler en^enched 
bohind the imnre^nablo fortress of his people’s love is unconguerahle, and that it 
was the root nrin'ciplo of that polity that “every fanctioa of the State had to bo 
Siboned by sabordiEated to the need to preserve 

State.” May^hese ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, as xu 

this great State ! 
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Your Highness, I first visited this State 87 years ago. ^ I was thou the assistant 
Bccretnry ol the Industrial Conference and 00020 hero tri th the speoM object of 
studying your Dasara Industrial Ex-hibition. I utilized the occasion to see your 
Technical Institute too, and to witness, thanks to the courtesy of your then Dowan. my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr. Y. P. Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars nnd^ a 
sitting of your repiesentativo Assembly, I saw too a few of youi* institutions 
situated at Bangalore, His Highness's great palace was stilt incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three ^ or 
four feet high from the ground. In pressing mo to pay tlie present visit, Sir Mirza 
Ismail told mo of the immense strides that the City and State of Afysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced my stops to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recorded in the omcial 
publications of tho State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for the Well-being and advancement of tho loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 
not tho foremost place» must certainly be given to this University. Education is 
both tho means to an end and an end in itself. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not achieve everything: hut without it nothing can bo accomplished. 
Sydney Smith said : “The doctor wiJi not tell you that you will be all right 
when the bile has been removed ; but he will toll you thaf yon cannot be all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not obtain all tho good he wants 
merely fay reason of spending a few years at school and college and in the 
jmiversity, ^ but ho can usefully ^ attei^t nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by education. His Highness the Maharaja has- been a 
lifo-loDg believer in education and has consistently striven to give its benefits 
to a large and increasing number of his subjects. It was with pride and 
almost envy that I studied the last decenucial report on education in this State. 
Eager as sneecssivo Governmenfs of His Highaoss have boon to securo a wide dillu- 
sion of elementary education among all classes and both sexes, assiduous as their 
efforts have been to devise a soimd system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and technical education, they have, under His Highness’s mgis, 
been at tho same time equally mindful of tho necessity of the two latter. It is to 
this sfafesmanliko view of tho problem that your people owe the existence side by 
side of diversified as well as of tho hrgost academic cduccation, British Indian pro- 
vinces as woll as sistcr-statcs may with advantage emulate tho high example sot by 
Mysore in this as in other respects. 

Having decided to establish this University, tho Government and tlieir advisers 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in favour of a modern teaching and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to tho older type of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for the monumental report of the Sadler 

Commission to ^ instruct it. A subject which has not yet wholly ceased 

to bo controversial in British Indi^ Mysore solved almost without the outside 

world knowing about the discussions here. The example of Mysore was soon 
’ followed by Benares and Aligarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was my privilege as 
the first Minister of Education in the United Provinces, to carry through the 

legislature, under the enthusiastic gmdance of Sir Harcourt Butler, Bills to separate 
high school and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct Allahabad 
Univemity on the basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am confronted 
to jtoow that at least in Mysore, ivhich has worked the new system for a longer 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving and 
there is no wistful *^looking backwards” ob an examining board as a better type of 
university. The results as tlioy are embodied in reports, have fully justified Mysore’s 
wisdom and foresight. 

^ I cannot nresume to arrogate to myself the role of a critic but may yet venture 
^^th Your Ifiglmess’s permission, to submit five suggestions for the consideration of 
tho competent authority. 

(1) The placo^ of religion in education has engaged the best thought of tho wisest 
men m two continents for generations and yet remains, 1 fear, an unsolved problem. 
I have tp confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate of 
seouiar education and the avoidance of religions instruction in public schools and 
colleges. I tenaciously hold to the view that the homo is tho legitimate place for 
I'ChmouB instruction. But as indifforence reigns 'Supreme in tho Indian home, the 
res^t has been the upbringing of tho youth of India in a iion-rcIigious atmosphere 
with consequences by no means to tfaeir or the country’^ good. I am as far as over 
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I •was from any idea of educational institutions being converted into centres of secta- 
rian strife or theological^ contention : that would indeed he a disaster of the first 
magnitude ; but the conviction has been strengthening in me that this can be avoided 
^d yet, instruction in the broad principles of religion — the most important of which 
are, I believe, common to all religions systems — can bo imparted to tlie great 
advantage of the individual as well as the nation. Nowhere in India is there a head 
of state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State — the State chosen by the great Saiiara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pith as (of course I refer to Snngori)— and it appears 
to me thereforOj that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the problem of 
rehgions instructioa in educational institutions can be attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else. 


(2) Addressing the convocation pi the University of Madras in 1887, Eaja Sir T. 
Madhaya Eao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the stature of India in 
the estimation of the world, held up the ideal “everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything”. This ideal combination, always difficult, of a geneno Imowledge 
of all subjects with sjpecialized knowledge of one subject is becoming increasingly 
difficnlL if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization has been carried. But this does not justify, oven if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of compfeto ignorance of tilings fundamental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day ^ tendency of educational thought to allow students 
the widest optiou in the selection of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and college and universi^ education, without having to study, 
say his mother-tongue or the classic language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of his ancient lore, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science. How to draw a 
. curriculum or syllabus which will not be open to this grave o-bjection and will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 
problem which educational authorities have not yet been able to solve bat to which 
they have got to address themselves with unremitting attention. 


(3) I would earnestly urge the claims of the Ayurvedio and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still great in both of these indigenous systems, while medical relief 
. can bo extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system, Bengal has served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors whose skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached— tho Ashtanga and 
the Tiswanatha— , tlio latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamahopadhaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen Sar^wati, perhaps greatest 
living exponent of* Ayurveda, "V^^ith him as Bean of the Facully an efficient Ayurvedic 
coUojre has boan opaned in Benares Hindu University. It is a fact too patent to need 
demrastration that indigenous institutions and systems have -withered for Jack of 
State support under a Government which has brought evei-ything from the west. And 
thanks to the system of education inangnrated -under tlie influence ot_ Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything Enghsh ataost to the e^lusion of Inia s cnltwo, 
have come to believe more in things western ttan mjheir national hentago. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States conbnuo to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts. Among them tte place of Mysore and its 
ir_T : to fjir nnd wide for its snonort of Sans- 


not make a vain appeal wnen j. 

of the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine by the Govemment and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

f4) I would request the authorities of Mysore University to consider tho institu- 
tion of studies in Journalism more or less on the lines of the course in tlie I^ndon 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that Madias University is moving in this 
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direotion. The newspaper press has come to stay, 'Whatorer attempte le^slatjye or 
executive, may be made from time to timo to regalate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether. If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that a more euiciGut and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 
efTioient and responsible. This end, m my opinion, can be best achieved by uie im- 
parting of education to journalists in the subjects 'which they have daily and '^OKly 
to discuss. Ih our country moro tlian in lands where education is wiooiy dmused 
among the people, the press not merely records but instructs public opinion. Should 
not the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to ^pinng journa- 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects j cannot but prove benoheial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and tlie community, 

(5) More and more Is it being recognized that English can never becomo tho 
common language of the people of India, howsoever it may bo diffused among a limi- 
ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must be one common Indian lan- 
guage in which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 
and south, oast and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that the only language which can 
serve tliis purpose is Hindustani, To say this as not to say that it can at any time 
replace ono^s mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Ilanada must be continuously made in every state and every province in 
respect of fho mother- tongue of its people, l^ithout prejudice to this, I am clear 
Hindi should he included among recognized optional languages in Eohools and colleges 
all over India. The part of tho country ■where it is least understood is tho south. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men— and also women — of 
Soutliem India are^ studying Hindi, and tho arrangements made under tho auspices of 
the All India Hindi Sahitya Saramelan are becoming more and more popular year by 
year. I have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus and 
iTasIims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for tho benefit 
of tho latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the educational institutions of the State. 
I shall hope that tho plea I have ventured .to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will be considered with sympathy* 


Graduates of tho year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting your position as aiumm of the University of Mj^soro. 
Uufortunatoly, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. Those who 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed by int^ootual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists. I am a moro journalist As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested mo too much and too early in 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is my dvity to tell you that you must never neglect the paramount 
claims of physical health and strength : at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of himsolf advising others to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask you to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning which have been the subjects of your studies in 
tho Unirersity, Dare I presume to this, being myself immersed in ‘the day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher studies ? Success in lifo is too 
prone to be belittled if not actually derided, and at is sadly true tiiat often is it made 
tho idol of man^s worship and essential virtues are saorifioed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased ab tho cost 
of honour and duty is the most grievous failure* It is forgotten by tho devotees of 
‘success’ that it doth not profit . a man to gain a whole kingdom if in tho process 
ho loses his soul, nevertheless, one's ideal can never be fadnm One’s Zegitimato 
interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
ono must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure than success, if tho latter cannot be had by adiierenco to 
Sat^ and Bharma. 

with au active consciousness of my limitations, I may yot be able porhapk to say 


V** ouvuc;5D i-urtv uiownea your scuoiasnc enorts. ileartiiv do 

SQCflfiss ia tli 0 years to come, youwill not 
complam if 1 congrahilata witli parfaetdar warmth tho young ladies who have ro- 
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coived their degrees to-day from His Highness the Pro-Chancellor, and also those 
among yoa who have achieved distinction in their chosen subjects. The State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women’s education. The fame of your Maharani’s Ei"h 
School spread far and wide even in the years when I was at schooi and college at 
Yizianagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a college. While at this, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and respect, Her Highness the late Jlaha- 
rani Saheba, Tour Highness’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for the ad- 
vancement of women’s education and of their well-being in every sphere of life, 
you of Mysore knew and I have read. Lady-graduates, you are the prophecy of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whoso efforts in co-operation with men tho country 
will depend for her future advaucemeut. Mav you nobly fulfil your mission 1 

A special responsibility rests on tho graduates who have achieved distinction. They 
are marked out as being among the minority of more than average ability and in- 
dustry, who are capable of widening the bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted researches. On such men will tho future depend far more than 
upon the average man. It is to them we shall look for our future Ranades and 
Bhaudarkars, Tagores and Radhakrishnaus, Boses and Roys, Ramauujams and Ramans. 
I earnestly hope that thoy will take advantage of the facilities afforded by His 
Highness’s Government to pursue their studies and researches instead of being Jared 
by the minor prizes of the services or tho professions. It is specially incumbent upon 
them to remember constantly the beautiful motto of their Ahna Mater — 

It is the duty of all the graduates and it should bo their honour and pride to live 
lives worthy of their religions, their race, their country and their education. The 
humblest and tho least gifted can compete with the most favoured in practising tho 
cardinal Tirtnes of Piofy, Truth, S&rvwo and Sacrifice. ‘‘Oondnet” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is tlireo-fourtlis of life.” And right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never be the monopoly of genius. 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act weU your part, there all the honour lies.” 

Per ^Contra, how many are not the cases of Iiigli-placed men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can unfortunately be said without injustico “his honour 
, rooted in dishonour stood” ? My friends, remain young and hopefuJ. 

“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as young as his faith and as old as his doubt.” 

Exercise the faculty of criticism in all matters secular whore Reason must sit cn- 

throned.^But recognize the place of authority in religion Armed with tho 

triple armour of faith, Hopo and Charity, go fortli into the world to fight the battle 
'of life, ready to “breast the blows of circumstance”. And at all times and in all 
, circumstances, prav, never forget the claims of the Motherland upon your devotion. 
With faith in God, reverence for ago and learning, doferonoe tor experience and 
wisdom, with humility and unselfishness, servo Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
^patriotism. And never forgot that it is the duty of every one of you to think and 
act in the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour. 


The Aflnaraal'ai UniveTsity Convocalioc 

' Tho followin" is tho text of the Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mtrra 
lamail, tlie Dowan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Annamalal University held 
at Annamalaiuagar on tho Sist. October 1935 : 

’ Your Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

' Mv first duty to-day is to thank Your Excellency for the honour you have done mo 
‘ in inviting mo to deliver the Convocation .Address to the graduates of tho year* It is 
I ah honour that is doubled by tho fact that tlie address is to be delivered in Your 
* Excellency’s presence- .AYo '.all , repognize . tho intense interest which *ypu. take in 
Jq^ing^j^^‘'solatipu 'for ,tho, hgo-p]d problems ,oi Indio, of which tho problem of 

'55 ^ 
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Education is ono of ilie greatest, and your fervent desire to make, dmng your term 
of office, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the counfey. 

Your Excoll^ncv has selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Eegulations, “to conduct themselves smtaWy unto 
tlio i)osition to vrhich, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained. 

I undertake the duty -with the greater trepidation because I have still xmging in 
my mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled Toung India Protests. 
“Ave are all here,” said the "writer, “the youth of India, ^ pohtician-lmndled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge^ mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond paronte think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take sides because wo are 
told to. We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ; nobody wants ^ to hear wlmt 

Young India has to say ; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed^ recognize how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
for the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in ti-uth a world-wide complaint. But 1 should like to assure you for my 
own part (and I feel sure that I might add a like assurance on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case iu the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the now day. 

Graduates of the year, your University is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with which it was instituted was not to have ono more replica 
of bodies that teach the time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and research] in respect of 
the languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the authorities respon- 
sible for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into line, but there can he no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the country 
at the present time. Much has been said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaculars, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who advocate the , study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, uor need the advocates of the 
study of the vernaculars and of their use for instruction fear the competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to learn from every point 
of view— social, cultural, educational and political— and no^ university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world language ; it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and culture, and at the same time is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces iu our own country. It will be the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly it is the duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

This should not, however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, wliich after all is 
the life-blood of the people. The educated young man is practically lost to his coun- 
try, unless he can communicate liis thoughts and his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
his countrj^men in their own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful bond 



selves adequately for the great task that lies ahead. 

It is interesting to recall here tlie speech made by Sir Battle Frere at the First 
Convocation of the University of Bombay in 1862, when he said : “\Yhen I trust that 



piay^y6u, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you ter the benefit of 
your countrymen. The learning which can hero be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
most to a tew thousands of scholars, must, by you, he made available through your 
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own vornacniar tongues to the many millions of Hindustan. The great majority of 
yoxir countrymen can only learn through the language which is taught them^ at their 
mother’s knee, and it must be through such language mainly that you can impart to 
them all that you could communicate of European learning and science.’^ In other 
words, we look to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of the venaoulars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of new 
ideas, and secondly to spread those ideas by instnicting the masses in their own 

tongue. i 1 .11 

It became the fashion some time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
universities as places where culture was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treblo pur- 
pose to serve in the social economy. In the first placo.they must foster indmdual 
development and educate ‘the whole of man’ ; in the second place, they must see that 
the young men who receive the stamp of university approval enter upon ^ the worm 
equipped to take their place in the economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must fit these young men to be good citizens. And cittzenslup, 1 would remind you, 
has a range wliich reaches beyond the sphere of politics and ecoimmics, <ma co\ers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of h\s continuous obligaUon to 
society as the source of his rights and as the object of his semce. ^ 

Thoughts of citizenship and of changes m the social order nahir^y turn one to 
the great changes that are in the mating in oui- country. I, 

in your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for tho 
immSe faZe.^ABew%rder *is in % course of gro^rth no on ™ 
country' hut in tho world at large, and o\'idence of the pains and tnbulabons that 
are the inevitable accompaniment of such a change is everywhere 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but the FeenTSor of t^ brgt da« n 
1 ask myself in what manner onr country is going role’ 

how she is coinf^ to organize herself in order that she a inrfrov 

nofoidy in the°econowof the British Commonwealth, but afso m that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward, 

T nqk TTivc^Plf what is going to be the drift of events in country m the 

immediate future, how the new constitution will the fmpress 

towards it of the young men that are now sent forth witn tue impress 

of our universities. This is not the place nor the , nomts and its Vad ones, 

examination of the provisions of the Act. It has ^9 Xnnssions die down and 

sSs-tSsS-Sfe 

Lt£^nd“€lliS 

national life-the 'tJ fear, may assume® undesirable proportions 

moment, and which, there reason to rear, ^ provincialism. . I 

unless they are properly controlled. I refer to com . , mth it in its 

need not dilate on the fonner— we are aU onj cnlttvato a real close 

various forms. 1 sometimes think that it eaca gpogjji soon come to realise how 

friendship with a man of another i narKcolarlv to students who are 

siUy is our mutual warfare ! I make this proposal particotariy to 

now forming life-long fnendsMp^ olackoniD"’ of control from tho centre and 

As regai-ds provincialism, “x?°°fencloncv for each province to 

with the inanguration of ^of^ther ’ provinces wdl Become more and more 

discriminate against the inhabitonts of otuer pmmccs onwards. Provin- 

pronounced unless firm action is ^l^sn t disaster to the country at largo. Yon, 
cialism carried to its a sacred duty to see that this tendency 

graduates, who are leaders of _ tomorrow, ha\ j f ^ countrymen, in season 

fs checked. It is for yon to f cufeato in to the saie country, and 

and out of season, tliat they are a« one people,, neio^g^ Religion or that, or living in 
owning the same allegiance, is^harmfnl® to one community or province or 

this province or State .or that hat is m^ni ^ ourselves, as indeed we 

State cannot bo beneficial to another. A obligation rests on tho shoulders 

are. as children of the sme JT^J^pSneo endow you with the 

of the present generation and the next, may xiuviuj. 
necessary vision aSd grant yon the necessary strength to fulfil it I 
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I sliould liko to mako one fnrthor observation in tius connection. I Tvoold girnestly 
advise you to Jendeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the rolationanips 
between Britaiu and India. \Yo live in a dangerous era. In spite of all UiQ wonaer- 
ful progress it lias made in recent years, the world seems, on tlxo wiiole, distin^y 
less fionest and less honourable than it was. “It is a world,*’ ^ to quote from ine 
Next Five Years,” “half-strangled by economic nationalism, bewildered and tnwartea 
by the breakdown of its Jinternational monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between ‘liave’ and ‘have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrondoring itself to a man 
piling-up of menace against counter-menace in the air.” A strong, prosperous, a^ 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous influence in the worla. 
Together they can serve Humanity as no other possible combination of countries 
could. The synthesis of East and West, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the oilier day, can be fostered, it seems to mo, lonly^ in India. It will 
bo a potent means of controlling forces which are slowly, but unmistakably, coming 
into operation, and which may result in a clash of colour, in a huge ^ conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of the world. Britain, -too, is realising— and will, I 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past— the importance of 
India’s good- will and support 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to enable the people to pursue the path of progress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is tlio rightful and noble duty of uni- 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May wo hope, thoroioro, that the universities will not fail us in ^is 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whoso love of their country is equalled 
only by their discomment and by their capacity for tlio sustained pursuit of their 
Ideals. 


A college or a university is what its professors make it. The inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould tlie thoughts of their students and in the ideals whioh 
they cherish^ and teach. The inllueaco of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J. G. Tait is of inestimable value to generations of students. 

^ It is unfortunate that in our country wo have been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour-, 
ing for a solution. In the field" of culture we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of the venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is tlio problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that the raiyat lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himself, are matters of common knowledge. The problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view tliat is of more 
direct interest to the audience I am addressing. The problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, hut Bae form it has taken in our country 
is a specie one, namely, the unemployment of what are called the educated classes. 

1 am not one of those that believe that tins indicates that wo have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it At a time when there is urgent need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shortsightedness to hold 
that we have a superfluity of men of the class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in the country. Yet the fact remains that at present a large number 
of youngmen who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to got their 
degrees are finding that tlio prospect before them is barren. This is because mo time- 
honoured avenues of employment are^ for the time being closed. Government service ' 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the countiy, and pros- 
perity means economic development. Therefore, whether we think of the interests of 
university products or of the country as a wdiolo, w^hother we fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the familiar figure of the peasant toiling 
in tlio field, the path of economic duty is cleai*. Rural reconstructicn must go forward 
apace together with the industrialisation of the country. Increa^d pros- 
perity^ in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand "for the produce of our 
factories will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of the development services. 

Clearly, them .we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
and rcsources.-^nt tlioro is something deeper. The idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
%,^liVand perhaps the phrase ‘national robirW best expresses the in- 
^dia , to-day. Our spiritual resources are -partly misused but mainly 
unused, add for both reasons discredited— and unfortimately they are discredited 
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particularly in the mind of the typical young men of our universities. This is why 
wo have despairing proposals for the introduction of religion in university courses— 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape. You can teach 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, but it is definitely impossible to teach 
religion in universities while the religion of all is not the same. But if the teachers 
are animated each by his own religion, not psendo-scientificaly sceptic^ as now they tend 
to bo but tranquillised and inspired by religious confidence and love, the students too 
will find this current entering into them and their lives. By such infiuence our nation- 
al rebirth may come. There is not time for me to try to describe fully what it may 
moan. One thing, of course, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond the selfish. 
There is another very comprehensive thing which I may describe as 'order out of 
disorder’. I think that in a way it is true tliat if wo had order in India wo should 
therein have everything. Here is a theme that some philosophic graduate might '^ork 
out : what order would mean in India. Two of his section-headings might be— ‘Look at 
our streets,* and 'Look at our assemblies.’ I make bold to say that there is hardly an 
element of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order, 
Govornmont departments, in their necessary reaction against this, Imd safety m that 
order without life which we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the^ Chinese, another people yet more deeply sunk in disorder, are making to gat out 
of it The Now Life Movement there, fostered by Cliiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly principles. One small one is ‘early to bed,’ enforced by police 
authority. In a recent article tiiis story is told. “One young collego man sat up 
late one night to complete a long report, only to_ be infomed by a^ policeman that ho 
was to des&oy the manuscript because he had violated the injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tired and disgruntled, blurted out tliat the paper he had written 
was about the Now Life Movement itself. The judge found it so well written that 
the student was given a position with the Movement’s headquaitors.” Other rules 
are thus described. “The Chinese are not supposed to stare around. They must 

be quiet in public meetings, including theatres. They must keep in lino when buying 

tickets, and going on or leaving wharves, cars or boats.” Oh ! that we might cultivate 
such order in India— such order in small daily things — for that would not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering in our thinking and doing but would also 
most definitely help to bring it about. 1 believe that I should not bo far wrong in 
putting it like tliis “When our boy scouts heap step in marching the salvatiou 
of India will have come 1” 

Graduates, I trust and believe that your University has not only given you a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit. The true nniversitv fosters ideals, butlalways in such a way that they may be put 
iu practice in the real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of pootio and religions abstractions, but in the resolute purpose to apply spiritual 

ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to win his bread. 

If he is sure of that, he can wander at his own sweet will thi'ongh woods and 
meadows. But every man needs, not only something to live by, but also sometlung 
to live for, A liberal education is a possession ^ in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received^ such au education, for it kindles 
his imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit 

In this age of high pressure, we need men ^ of strong character, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal J^gislatnxes. The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains m politics, pe conntry 
must be led by men of outstanding character. We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and welfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable Jaws, appropnato to the advanced age 
in which we live. It Is the duty of the universities to produce such men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country, at a time like Bie 
the present when “The mouern world is confronted (I am quoting a^m from Uio 
Next Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence^ m political thought and action. 
Democracy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is ouco more a vital Issue.” 

Graduates, let me remind you tliat there is no royal road to a successful life, as 
llioro is no royal road to learning. It has got to bo secured by hard work and 
fixity of purpose. 
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At the same time, I trnst that you will not forgot tho importancp of relaxation. 
Life mnst not be taken too seriously. It is a groat mistake to think that the man 
who works alt tho time wins the race. And lec not leisiu‘o bo mere resting, wnicii 
is apt to mean brooding over work, Jleep up the games you have learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your leisime and relievo life cuslomary 
sti'ain. Do cultivate the joy that is to bo found in the finer things in lim^tiio 
beauties of literature, art ana music, and above all, tlie beauties of nature, xhenoo 
wisdom and consolation may come to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
'worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of tho country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that. Is it* a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to bo 
a nobler dream of advaucomeut for your country ? Why should not we in our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a now 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from which, in the words of the English 
martyr, countless generations shall kindlo tlio taper of their own lives, tho light of 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, the light oi 
eq^uality under liberty, tho light of perfect justice and righteousness between man 
and man ? 

In this country, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, we may be 
hopeful of the future. Beyond the horizon of our temporarily somewhat beclouded 
vision, the skies of temporal and moral prosperity are briglit and clear. Let us not 
bo misled by those who see through darkened glasses, or look only at the reflection 
of their own distorted minds. We must both love and trust tho futiu'e now if it is 
to meet our hearts’ desire. 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No bettor watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been selected. You need to 
set out on the ne.vt stage in your journey in a spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and faitli in each other ; in a spirit of courage so that tho obstacles in your path 
may not dishearten you. Witli faith and courage you will prove yourselves worthy 
of your country and her glorious destinies. And may tuQ example of one great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all tliat is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long and hard and .sacrificed greatly for his country 
—may the e.varaple of that great patriot bo an inspiration to you throughout your 
lives I I need not tell you that I refer to your distinguised Vice- Chancellor, tho 
Right rionourable Srinivasa Sastii. 

Graduates of tho Annamalai University, I wish you and your Univoi'slty and its 
Founder all prosperity and success in Die years to come. 


Aligarh Mnslim University Convocation 


The following is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’blo 
Sir Gfrja S/iaft/:ar Bajpai^ Member, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at the Convocation of tho University of Aligarh held on the 

18th. November 1935 

Let mo first thanJc you, Mr. A^ice-Cbancellor, publicly, for the honour that you 
liave done me by inviting me to deliver tho Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is also duo. It would be a matter of 
pride, to figure in this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
of learning 5 tho sense of pride in addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
two special considerations. I am, I think, the first Jlindu whom tho University has 
honoured in this manner. And, to the religious compliment, is added tho provincial, 
for tho Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to tho 
U. P. I cannot hope to repay tliis lionour by tho eloquence or originality of what I 
am about to say to you; ray many distinguished prodecessors have set, for me at least, 
a standard too high to roiiso any feeling but one of despair temppred by admiration. 
Hut I shall endeavour- to do so by quickening an interest in tlie University, which has, 
BO lar, been primarily official, with tlie warmth of personal gratitude. 
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JI.tRo lionour, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, has filled mo with pride, I make bold to say 
that it should be received by all of yon with satisfaction, for it is a sign that tlib 
spmt of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
^uide the destinies of this University. And tho consciousness of that brings mo to my 
first observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 


This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself. Tlie portals of this Univer- 
sity are open to men of all creeds, but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, tho 
new learning of the "West. But we have to look somewhat deeper for tlie true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must bo traced to the individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and clime have diversiOed the pattern and enriched the tints, 
but* the central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to be 
regretted ; it is a thing to be proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all the races wore fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek falfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassion. I venture to suggest that this must be tho main, if not tho principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Sj'ed 
Ahmed : ‘‘Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become one-eyed’\ To avoid that outi-age on loveliness, all 
Indians have to strive. None can strive to better purpose than those who' pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Yice-Chancellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu yon luive to 
achieve culture and tiirough culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in^ this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whose present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims havo^ contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities^ been more 
friendly or more intimate. 'Yithin these provinces, too, exist the two instructious 
that were specificallv founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in HinSu and Indo-Mnslim cultures. I refer to the hvo Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could be more auspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 


But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith : both Hindus and Muslims would be unworthy of ^eraselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another ^ only after an act of 
cultural ATirvana. The peace between them that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinotion bnt a peace of mutual understanding. I wish to see them unffed in a paWot- 
ism, conscious and convinced of « common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 

determination to live and let live. , , . . , t i t -l 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical jusbfication. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resource 
are limited* Every rupee that is spent on education must be made to ^eld the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanciful extravagaimes, however capti- 
vating the lure. The moral that I am trying to draw most be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this countnr, , essen- 

tial duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, m H, E. the Viceroy wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort hut also reduction of efficiency. 
The circumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks a so include tho preat University at 
Benares, mahe tho specialisation of effort for winch I have pleaded eanier, not only 
desirable but obligatory. The claims of tho natural sciences, of techuolo^', of the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Transatlantic fertility of mind 
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invents and Transatlantic wealth can magnificently honso and elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make us forget tho claims of our own heritage : the 
riches of philosophy, of literature, of religious experience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to tnis particular corner of Asia, India, a renown which only our own 
neglect can dim. Can tho imagination of man, Mr. Yice-Ohancollor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer service? Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Yice-Chancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists— let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no incompatibility between tho 
two— two practical questions will confront us : 

First — How to avoid wasteful overlapping. In the U. P. alone there are five re- 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number Is 18. They are all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively^ concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts can compass ? 

<Sccortd“-How to secure that the precious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worship at its altars. 

May 1 say that these are questions consideration of which, in tho national interest, 
will brook no delay. So long as tlioy remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast- 
age will go on : wastage of monej^, of human energy, and, most painful as also tho 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment. 


You may ask. You have propounded the questions : havo you any answer to sug- 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I havo no ready-made answer to 
give ; indeed, no one man can. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity ; they stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knock at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds be care- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can be settled. It will need time, imagina- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell you ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose' by repetition. In theJanguago 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may bo a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with tho ‘'provincial administration of education, tlie Govornmont of India can 
play an important part in tho development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to tho various educational authorities concerned to meet togothor, to face 
tueso questions, to prepare answers. Tlie Government of India have, therefore, taken 
stops to resuscitate tho Central Advisory Board of Education; That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoioo that youj Mr. Yice-Ohancellor, who pleaded. with 
much persistonco and eloquence for its revival,' are a member of the board, and that 
you wul be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is tho main contribution of the Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to the systematic study of these two far-reaching questions. There wifi 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it ; the mountain will bo ridiculed for having produced 
another mouse. I do not admit tho justice of tho slight implied in tho simile ; but 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents romoraber the fable of the enmeshed 


IIUU.* 

I havo a strong temptation, Mr. Yice-Chancollor, to say something on the second 
question that I have posod. Educational reconstruction is one of tho most widely 
discussed problems of to-day. None so humble that he may not have views on it 
It touches all and, therefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to tho vorv 
root of tho problem of living intelligontly, usefully and happily, it is not a problem 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuse for dwelling, a while on this topic 
“Why have we^ this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even whoDy 
incorrect answers spring to the lips. Tho State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised.' Other similar half-truths can bo repeated, but a little reflection* will 
show that only a small percentage of those 'who pass through the great Universities 
even of highly industrialised countries, find ‘employment in industry or in tho servido 
of .tho. Stato, A more interesting enquiry would ho ns to what Pronortinn nf 


,tuyse, wuo go uqyonu mo scquoi stage, .liow manyf^' stop"at^tho eud of ‘the 

.primary^stogeihow.mabr^^^^^ or some' latdr point In the schbol stage 'of 

education,' to vocational’ ttamlng. i Would ’^bund a^'notb^'bf ^bnutibh 'tbo 
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sweeping generalisations from the lesnlts of snch enqnirles. Tlie economic conai- 
tions of no two countries aro exactly alike ; what fits the TJ. S. A. may not suit 
India. Bat the sort of figures that you aro likely to get wonld, I think, confirm tlie 
commonso:ase conclusion ; that economio distress must rosult from odiicational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in tlio educational ladder vrill be not only futile but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Shape your system of education so as to bring tho 
best out of each man or woman ; that is what education was meant to ncluevo, but 
what a sense of false values is apt to obscure. Got rid, then, of your false values. 
That, in my humble judgment, points to tho right path ; the mile-posts along it must 
be explored bv experts. 

And now, Mr. Yico-Chancellor, I must address a few words more directly to the 
graduates. ^ This is pre-ominently their day : a day of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one stage in life’s task accomplished ; of safluess at tno physical parting from friends 
that, for those who leave tho University hereafter, today’s ceremony must involve ; 
of tribulation or confidence, according to circumstances and temporamont about tho 
future. My message to all is one of congratulation and good will. May success 
attend them all hereafter : may the dreams of each— Is not youth tho season of 
dreams— come true in rich measure. But although that bo our prayer, Mr. Yice- 
Chancellor, and their wish, wo know that fortune Is a fickle Jade. Can wo send 
forth these young men into tho world with any armour against her caprice ? Most 
of it, from holm to heel, has, I have not doubt, been fashioned and fitted within 
the precincts of tho University, Steel is no protection against tho shafts of Fate, 
mintt and character alone provide this. Both are trained and tempered hero. I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at length, but I shall vonturo to quote a 
few words of Plato : “Choose wisely and live diligently. Avoid unrighteousness, 
intemperenco and cowardice,” and, let me add, that ignorance that comes of forget- 
fulness, and of neglect to remember what you learnt. Even if those precautions 
do not lead you to success me.asured In worldly goods, they will help you to 
peace with yourself and to tho respect of all upright men. And so, hopes and 
hostages of tlie future, farewell. 


The Agra Oniversity Coovocalioo 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sahahji Mahnraj 
Anand Sarup of Dayalbagh, Agra, at tlie eighth Annual Convocation of tlio Agra 
Univereity hold on tlie 23rd. November 1935 r — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation, 

I am grateful to tlie University anOiorities for tlio honour they have done mo by 
inviting me to address tho Convocation to-day. Being associated with the Agra 
versity from almost its very inception and having participated in almost ail its in- 
vocations, I know well that the privilege of such an invitation had alwaj’^s boon 
e^^nded only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of my personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping tho rooni clear 
capable person, but tlioro came tho temptation of satisfying a long-cherished di^iro of 
approaching the custodians of a University, and through them, the other e<Iaca lonlsfs 
in the country, in respect of a matter winch has porplexed mo for a considerably 
long time and which I regard of supremo importance for tho good of my country- 
men, and I accepted tho invitation. 

About 20 ve.'irs a^'o, I bad occasion to visit Hyderabad Sind md wltncs.s the 
maiesS^of thc?SeIt’ riveVot Northern India. As our boat g idod morr.lv on the 
Snir waters of the proud Indus, my attention w.as nttracled by n be.anliful grovo 
of date-Tialmg clustLim? on its right bank. On onqniry tom my I came to Wn 
that there vrero several such groves along t ho river imnk and that they foimcd the 
remnants of the conquest of tlie province by 

armv of Muhammad Ben Jlassim brought with it a plcntifnl snpplj of dah^s foi 
r^Hons and wherever the army camped daring the course of the campaign, groves 
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of date-palms sprang up from tlio date-stonos cast away by the soldiers. Ah, what 
a parallel/’ thought L ‘‘between the conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Spirit in the evolution of life I” Starting from the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered tho forces of Inorgamo matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately re^on. 
We are told by the soiontists that, for an unthinhably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of minuto particles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a great volooitv. In course of time, wlien after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became fit to be a home of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on tho 
surface of its waters and organisms were formed. To say the least, it was a red- 
letter day in the history of our planet, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat (and it was now that tho forces of Spirit 
succeeded in evolving tho first form of life on it. With tho firm footing tlms acquired, 
tho forcos of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumorablo 
forms of life in succession till at last they produced the first man. The forcos of 
Spirit, satisfied with tho advance thus made, appear to have dropped tho idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to tho evolving of tho mind and 
ultimately produced the modem man, so well-grown and developed In reason. I dare 
say it would not ho wrong to hold that like tho beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn tho right bank of the river Indus, tho numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but tho remnants of tlio conquests of the forces of Spirit and tlie 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Bon £asslm perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of tho residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen In whom lifo and tho 
attributes of Spirit will have tho fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in tho present-day man and also to the profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under tho influence of these instinctive 
passions and with tho aid of tho leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
IS slowly but steadily growing more completly towards a higher typo which struggles 
to he bom out of our darkened souls. Wo might oven go to tho OKtent of saying that 
tho thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in ns are but urges 
from tho strug^ing spirit-entities in our bodies or, to bo more accurate^ are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re- 
sistance of matter. Intorport them as you may, tho fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of fife that will be rich in knowledge, that will 
comprohond, control and appreciate its surroundings better, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality, 

If these readings are correct, yes, if such is tho natural order of things in the 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Univorsities become sacred 
institutions. For, is not education defined as “tho technique of transmitting, as com- 
pletely as possible, to as many as possible, that technological, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through which tlie race forms tho growing individual and makes 
him human.” Admittedly, all children aro horn helpless fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and It is education again that has placed man- 
kind to-day on a plane highbr than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University ? It is an organisation through which tlie past pours down into tho 
present its mental and cultural inheritance and tho present makes the future bright 
and glorious. It is true that the Agra University is not a ‘teaching’ University. 
Nevertheless, so far as the work of helping humanity in advancing towards Its great 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any otJier University. For, to say the least, tlio Agra University is an assemblage of 
scholais and educationists, ripe in experience and firm of purpose, guiding and sU- 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Colleges which function as excellent centres for tho 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising the intellectual level 
of the population of vast areas of tho United Provinces, Ajmor-Merwara, Gwalior, 
Raiputana and Central India^ yes, pidmg and stimulating all these Degree Cdle^es and 
helping them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosplioro of pure and 
and clear thought, which thousands of their students, without being put to tho in- 
convemenco and expense of mnstoring in places far away from their hWes, breathe 
if to <3ay and under the inaaenco of which they form a habit of mind 

tiiat wilijast them through life and onablo thorn to comprehend, control and appre- 
ciate their surroundings better and will, from timo to time, urge them, at least 
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ttem, to move cowards la the direction of Ultimate Reality. We mast, 
taereforoj bswaro that we are now assembled in sacred precincts and that the func- 
tion we are porfornnng this afternoon is not a mere mechanical repetition of an 
annual ceremonial. ^ 


present Universities in India was founded only in about 
I j nineteenth century, yet, as tlio world knows, this countrj’^ has in- 
herited high educational traditions from very remote times. For example, we read in 
the Upanishads accounts of students resorting to the Ashrams of groat Eishis in 
qu^t of spiritual learning and we como across, in Chapter YI of the Yajur Yeda, 
distinct passages which may bo taken as forming the subject-matter of a convocation 
address by some Rishi of hoary antiquity. But it is remarkable that whether in India 
or in Eur^o, seats of learning^ wore originally founded as essentially religions insti- 
tutions and for a long, long time they shaped and guided the destinies of the people 
by turning Out batches of young teachers with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
their Ideas and ideals over the length and breath of the country. As, in these insti- 
tutions, special emphasis was laid on the virtues of celibacy, poverty and obodionco 
and tbe three great aspects of social life— the family, the industrial society and tlio 
State — were neglected, wo had a civilisation which cared more for unworldiness than 
for hotter worldinoss. In course ol time, as these institutions grew in size and im- 
portance, their heads wore compelled to seek help and prelection from kings and 
potentates, and as religion degenerated Into a henchman of political pov/cr, these 
institutions became interested in philosophies and sciences that helped political powor 
or answered to the whims of the ruling monarchs. Nevertheless, as those wore days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of the rule of might, and these institutions 
offered - to the student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relief from the humdrum worries of life, they^ continued to attract superior 
brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of the people. 

Coming to the present times, we find that as monarchies have almost everywhere given 
place to democracies and the inventions and discoveries of Science have changed the 
outlook of human life throughout the entiro civilized world, there is an ever-increasing 
demand in every country for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and triinkors, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and invontora do not 
as a rule drop from the heavens. They are generally the product of education and 
surroundings. No wonder, therefore, that all wise Governments throughout the world 
are^ devoting the utmost of their attention and rosourcesto the developments of their 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding their spheres ^ of activity, 
and many seusiblo and prudent plulanthrophists are directing ^oir chanties to the 
strengthening of the financial resources of the* Universities of their rcspecbvo counties. 
It IS, however, a pity that the University of Agra, under whoso auspices wo have 
assembled hero to-day, has got a different tale to toll. Admitted that it is a compa- 
ratively young institution born and brought up in rather adverse circumstances, admi- 
tted also that, of all the provincial Governments in India, the Govofament of our 
province is supporting the largest number of Universities and spending the latest 
amount on higher education and that on account of economic depression it h^ not been 
possible for it to find any large sums of money for the upbringing of this latest addi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents the princes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States and towns it serves, 
from coming forward with docent donations and helping their University in strength- 
ening its position and extending its sphere of utility ? 

But this is only by the way. I was just telling you that, democracy having re- 
placed the monarcnical forms of Government, there is an evor-inoreasmg domnd 
for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It is 
an open secret that every man and woman of to-da^ feels a burning desire for acquir- 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to the highest position and for iiosscssing all the 

comforts of life, and it is also common knowledge that, underneath the outer gutter 
and vivacity of present-day life, there is raging a marked nervous discontent of 

the soul. As a consequence, wo find to our distress that the struggle for hfo is 

becoming more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
tho enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over the hearts of mcn.^ liivory 
mediocre, owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
bo appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a low 

votes, strives to be * elected to the Legislatures, Clearly, it is tho present-day 
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wrong spirit of doraocraoy that is principally rcsponsiblo for all this discontent 
and confusion, and I do not at all oxaggorate matters whon I say that tho existing 
curse of conflicts in politicSiL in economics and in the sou) will not bo nftcci from 
any society till, through higher education^ it is ablo to produce loaders, thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators^ who will recognise the natural inequality of men m intolleot 
and will, and vmuerstand Iho benoftts ot giving preCoronco to ttiQ good of tlio society 
over personal Interests and appreciate the siibtio dilTorenoo between happiness and 

pleasure. r .• i y i. 

And what is true of societies, is viidatis miiiandis true of nations also. Just 
ponder over the happenings of the hist two decades. Would any one deny that the 
Great Wai* brought misery and ruin to all tho belligerent nations, and that not one 
of thorn fools the hajipier for it. For a long, long time, botli during the war and 
after the conclnsiou of peace, it was solemnly declared that the Groat War was 
fought to end war permanently and assurances were ^ given that the Great Powers 
would on no account allow a repetition of uls orgies. But alas, like individuals, 
nations too havo short momories. Two years ago, ambitions Japan bioke away from 
the League of Nations violated all principles of international peace and snatched 
provinoo after province from China by force of arms, entailing indescribable misery 
on its poor populations. And hardly had tho civilised world reconciled itself to tlie 
rapacioiLsness of Japan, Italy has appeared on the scone, brandishing its sword in 
doriaaco of all canons of morality. Now, would you not agree that it is bad 
statesmanship that prompts theso wars of oggraudisomont by nations, and it is false 
philosophy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesmanship and encoiu’age 
the acqnisitivo impulse to dominate over the hearts of tho people of any country ? 

And tlion look to the backward condition of our ow’n country. Just look to the 
antediluvian instruments and fools its agriculturists and artizaus^ are still using, look 
to the deplorable condition in which millions are Jiving In its insanitary towns and 
villages, look to the languishing state of Its indigenous industries, look to the 
appalling porcontago of illiteracy In its population, look to the effects of grinding 
penury on tho physlquo of its masses, look to its senseless communal strifes of 
every day conducted in tho name of God and religion, and, lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and draw your own conclusions. Do not theso 
dearly indicate that this country is leagues behind tho countries of tho West, and 
even Japan, in matters social, industrial and economical, and wodd you not agree 
that it IS but for want of proper education in tho country that disease exact from 
it their toll of human life, without lot or hiudranco, frorn year to year ? Please 
believo mo when I say that no amount of legislative restriction and no amount of 
external pressure can oifect any appreciable improvement in tlio conditions prevailing 
in this country and that there can bo but two ways of doing it You can rid it of 
its present evils either through magfo or through Education. And since wo are not 
believers in magic, wo shall havo to requisluon' tlio help of education. Education, 
more education, education mado perfect, Is tho only xianacoa for our country’s ills 
and evils. Witn more of real education, I daresay, we can easily raise tlie general 
level of intoIJigenco of its teeming millions, create, in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and deep fhmking and of approointing now values, and fnrn the 
acquisitive Imnulse of its people from Its present direction to tho direction of Truth. 
It is only in such circumstances that our countrymen would understand their 
siuToundinga bettor and make up their minds to como in lino with the other 
advanced countries of tho world in matters social, industrial and economic, and 
put an end to tlielr senseless quarrels over trifles, and take to tho pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happiness. It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Eadhakrishans, its Boses and Tatas. its Sulaimans and Sapms, in 
plentifnl ; and would Its merchants and raaniifaonirers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, fiuanoiors and inventors, collaborate In freeing the country 
from poverty and disoaso and raising it to its proper place of honour in the polity 
of nations ; and would its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to devise ways and means to bridge over the wide 
gulf that at present divides the hearts of tho rulers and tho ridod ; and, last of all, 
would its universities function in the fullest sense of the term, hundreds of 
devoted and well-trained professors and researchers would then be seen applying 
themsolvos assiduously and whole-heartedly to tho execution of their solf-imposcd 
accumulating task of studying all branches of human knowledge without exception, 
of accilhuilaling all available knowledge from the four quarters of tho globo, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to Die existing stock of knowtodge tiieir own 
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lespoctablo quota of now knowledge and of transmitting these vast treasures 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
sen'ice. Giyeu a few centuries of sustained effort and continued progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of generations of diligent and go-ahead youngmen 

^ Truth or Ultimate Eeaiity, which has so far eluded the scientist and 

the philosopher, would he localized within measurahle distance, and hundreds of our 
young men, the products of the great Universities of those days^ pure of heart, free from 
doubt and prejudice that cloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
authority of other human minds and fit to come under the authority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything in thedight of actual experience and inter- 
pret it in consonance with the dictates of commonsonso, would make brave ventures 
to cross the grcvat chasm, and scores of those high souls, undaunted by the difRcultios 
or trying conditions of the journey, would ono day set their foot on the blessed Land 
of Promise. Encouraged and emboldened by the success of their compeers, batches of 
other youngraeu would, one after the other, come foi’ward and cheerfully follow their 
example and thus, slowly and steadily, there would be evolved a race of nighor men^ 
men in whom life and attributes of Spirit shall have the fullest expression, men 
through whom the gracious object of creation would be truly fulhlled. And when this 
is accomplished, religion, philosophy and science shall stand reconciled and the vast 
Universe, which now appears a great mystery, shall be recognised as the greatest 
‘Teaching University* and the forces of Spirit, shall have good reason to rejoice and 
sing hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of matter. Hen will 
then readily recognize one anotlier as brothers, and nations and communities will sink 
their differences and work for the common good. Mankind will then come to under- 
stand the proper use of the acquisitive impulse, and rancour and strife, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure the human society of to-day, will cease to exist In the world. 

Such, in brief, is the Imuortanco I attach to education and such are the hopes 
that I entertain in my mind in connection with the advancement of higher education 
through the agency of our Universities, Before proceeding further, I would like to 
make it clear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religious dreamer. 
Mine are tlio hopes of one who pins Ins faith to sound practical experience and tho 
trend of world-events. Por has not University education, in spite of all its faults and 
failings, transformed life-conditions here in India during the last fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present political, social and industrial leaders, our authors and 
poets, artists and architects philosophers and soientista, of whom the country is so 
justly proud, one and all, the products of our colleges ? If Universi^ education, 
thongh necessarily imperfect and^ restricted in character, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, has worked wonders in the past in transforming a conservative people 
like the Indians and has succeeded in producing among them an awakening the likq of 
which was unheard of during the past several thousand years, it should bo but just 
aud reasonable to hope that, perfected and extended, it would work still greater 
wonders in tho future. 

Besides, take into consideration the amazing progress that scientists of tho world 
have made during tho past two decades in the matter of probing into tlie ^ mysteries 
of life and the universe, and mark the remarkable ingenuity they have displayed in 
co-ordinating and synthesizing the discoveries of the various sciences, compare some 
of Bie present-day theories of science with those of the last few centuries and judge 
of the revolutionizing effect the former have produced on human thought and outlook 
of life. Speaking of equality, Proudhon wrote in about 1848, "The enthusiasm which 
possesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
than love ; a divine passion and furor which tho dolirium of Leonidas, of St. Bernerd, 
or of Snchelangolo can never equal.** And tlio wonder Is that people have been 
changing to this wild enthusiasm of equality in spite of clear and indisputable evi- 
dence of LQ'story to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu- 
nity, For example, who is there who docs not know that, in every country in the 
past tho priest and the w\arrior classes, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained bowers of wood and drawers of water ? Tho tea- 
ehioL^ of History, however, wore persistently ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting on the principle that the easiest 
way of curing a disease was that of not admitting it So it was believed and 
declared over and over again that all men are equal and, as such, deserving 
of equal rights and privileges. And if I may bo allowed to do so, I would 
add that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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in tho socialist platform and represents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy. But look at the knock-down blow it lias recently received at the hands 
of science. The doctrine of ovolntion. based on tho rooky foundation of tho discoveries 
of geology and biology, has shattered the old conviction into pieces and the helie! is 
now growing in the civilized world that by nature all individuals, races and species 
* are unequal, for, if it wore otliorwise, there could bo no selection, no emulation and 
no development whatever, 1 am sure that, in course of time, as this great truUi of 
science is sufficiently assimilated and appreciated by the civilised world, there will bo 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching of democracy, and mediocrity liaving 
been consigned to its proper place in the roar, there will bo a world-wide domaua 
and search for men of superior typo, for ‘peaks and pinnacles’. Now men of this typo 
cannot bo manufactured to order. A genius has a greater possibility of emergence 
form tho group of talented scholars gathered round a great teacher. And as Univer- 
sities are centres whore great teachers sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency alone will bo competent to moot the world demand for tho superior 
typo of mon. 

Lot us next turn our attention to tho teachings of tho science of Psychology and 
ponder for a moment over tho conclusion they lead us to. The science teaolies us 
that every new body on arrival in tho world finds it, as has boon happily put by 
Professor William James, a ‘‘big, booming and buzzing confusion’^ Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist tho child in clearing up his confusion and in 
iiarnessin" his powers to definite linos of action. So assisted, tho child builds an 
inner world of ms own which of coni’se has to bo so constructed as to fit into tbo 
needs of tho outer. Now tho outer world, over which we have no control, forces 
its demands on us ceaselessly during every moment of our existence which 
naturally entails a severe strain on our powers. The moment wo fail to meet any 
of its demands, wo are ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, disease, pain and 
misery. Wo hate these punishments and try our best to avoid them. Put liow 
many of us do really sncceed in the attempt, it is difficult to sa)^ Wc only know 
that such of us as are, partly through tho assistance received from parents, 
teachers and other helpers, and partly uirough self-experience, enabled to realise 
somewhat accurately wliat sort of world wc are living in and now to behave so as 
to meet successfully tbo demands o! tho outer world, enjoy lives of comparative 
peace and happiness. If this reading of the teachings of psychology is correct and 
if it is really possible for man to make life happy and peaceful in tliis vale of 
tears tlirouga assistance from parents and teachers and self- experience, there need 
bo no hesitation in coming to tho conclusion that higher ana perfect education 
alone can save us from the four great curses of human life, for it is throngh such 
education tho parents and teachers will understand tho outer world correctly and 
learn what sort of help they are to extend to the younger generation, to enabjo the 
latter to build up a proper inner world and lead a peaceful and happy life by 
managing to meet the demands of tho outer world successfully. 

Lastly, let us study the trend of world- events of the present day. Tho invention 
of quick moans of travel and communication that have brought^ tho different races 
of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances ; tho invisible association of 
tho scientists and philosophers of tho world through booIiS and journals that has 
resulted in uniting the scientific minds of the world into one great organisation and 
rendering it possible for man to probe deep into the secrets of life and tho universe 
from all possible directions, and the most important of all, tho coming into existence 
of a world Court of arbitration known ns tho League of Nations, and tho spirit of 
willing co-oporation displayed by so many nations in developing this body into a 
powerful and extremely useful medium for securing world-peace, all clearly indicate 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being prepared to attain to the high ideal of tho 
brotherhood of man by forgetting all differences of race and colour and overcoming 
ail geographical and political barriers. 

Thus it should bo clear that the hopes 1 have formed for myself, are not alto- 
gether groundless. I must, therefore, confess ^ that I have so far paid no attention to 
‘ ■ ’■ ! )fc and uneasiness in India and foreign countries owing to the 

■ ■ . ment among educated classes. As a member of the U. P. Edu- 

: ■ Committee, I had occasiou to hear from several people that 

extension ot University education was responsible for increased unemployment in 
tho cdontry and that if the country would not immediately cry halt to tho blind 
]^orslup of this fetish of tho West, there would soon bo such a plethora of discon- 
tented and disgruntled graduates in tho land that it would become impossible to main- 
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tain peace and order. They argued that the absorptive power of the Government de- 
partments and the varions vocations liad utterly collapsed as vras evident from tlio 
fact of everyday occurrence tliat applications from hundreds of University graduates 
wore recoived when a post of Rs. *30 per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
pat if steps were not taken at once to restrict University education, conditions were 
bound to grow worse from day to day. To speak the trutli, it was only the other 
day that I read in a newspaper that, in the Bihar province, as many as 3,000 candi- 
dates assembled at a police office on the basis of a rumour that the department was 
taking seven recruits to fill vacancies in the ranks of its constabulary. To cut the 
matter short, I would readily admit that there is considerable unemployment in the 
country in these days, but at the same time I would bog leave to point out that 
Universities are not employment-securing or bread-procuring agencies. May be that 
the courses of study provided in the UnlversiRes are misfit and require to be mochfi- 
ed or extended to suit the needs of the time, may be that some of the yonng men 
taking up courses in arts and science in colleges require to be diverted to other 
branches, but I see absolutely no justification tor restricting University education. 
You may by all means enlarge the curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow students to have a wider choice of studies, encourge tochmoal .education and 
devote largo sums of money to it than to ordinary education, but, in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde step in connection with University education, 
for such a step will not only put a stop to all future progress iu the country, but 
also ’revert it to that old condition of intellectual chaos which it has taken full threo 
quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove, 

I must here add that I am not unaware that measures have been taken in 
Western countries to restrict University educution with a view to reduco unomploj^- 
ment among their graduates, but clearly it would bo wrong of us to use this fact 
as an argument in favour of sucli measures being adopted hero in-as-muoh as 
the proportion of University students to the poulation of our province boars no 
comparison at all to the proportions obtaining m those countries. For example, in 
Germany the proportion is reported to be 1 to 690, in Scotland 1 to 455, and in tho 
United States of America 1 to 125, while in our province the proponion is 1 to 
4.100. The fact that our province has begun to feel tho pinch of unemployment 
although tho proportion of its University students to its population is but one 
ihirtysocond of that in the United States of America, I would make bold to say, is 
iudicative of its industrially backward condition rather than of ovor-productioh of 
graduates by its Universities. 

We have now reached tho stage when I would like to tako up an important point 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help us in 
completely exonerating higher education from the charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to reauso that long-cherishod desire of mino of which I made men- 
tion at tho outset. You must bo remembering that I spoke a little while ago about 
the necessity of turning tho acquisitive impulse of the people to tho direction of 
Truth. Mow this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world, is known as ‘greed’ in the simple language of religion. I am deGnitely of 
the opinion that tliis vice in human character is tho root cause of most of our 
present-day troubles and confusion and that the unemployment problem in the world is hut 
an offshoot of it. If wo just look dispassionately at the large-scale arrangements of Nature, 
wo find that, in her bounty, Mother Nature has made ample provision for tho sustenance 
of every form of life and if men were but to apportion its gifts among tliomselves 
without permitting greed and avarice to come in. all men, women and cliildrcn living 
on earUi would have enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and euongh of fresh air and sunshine to enjoy 
sound heidth. But tho accursed vice of avarice and greed, tho 'vilo desire to grab and 
hoard have made these gifts too fow-for us. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch its provinces. Well, it was tho desiro of grabbing the soya- 
beans of those provinces. And why is Italy spending its millions on tho invasion of 
innocent Abyssinia ? Well, it is tho desire of grabbing Abyssinia’s rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding' more gold in Italian vaults. And why is thoro so ranch 
unemployment in every country in these days ? Well, once again it is tho desiro of 
fobbing and boarding* Tho appetite for more gold, quickened by the experience of the 
prosperous days of the last great War, has urged every nation to increase its ontput 
of manufactures and food stuffs and, helped by improved scientific methods and devi- 
ces every country is now producing much more than it can absorb or soil, and tho 
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consequencD Is tliat tbo wholo world finds Itself In tbo grip of an unprecedented eco- 
nomic depression and millions of men are starving in the midst of plenty, Espodionts 
like tariff walls and other artificial barriers, instead of Improving matters, have only 
accentuated the difficulties, and tlie unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 

Thus it will be seen that love of gold and other earthly possessions, over-pro- 
duction and out- throat competition, jealousy and distrust, tlie products of the passion 
of greed, are the real cause of all our troubles and also of unemployment in every 
country, and clearly, therefore, the remedy lies In tlio eradication of this evil from 
human character rather tlian in any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of it by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humanity in overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying Its lilghor cravings. A 
University, as the very name implies, is expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the long ago, as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning were essentially 
religious institutions and the study jof religion and religious literature was tlie ho-all 
and end-all of education, for, in those days, religion comprehended all tlie rennire- 
monts of human life. But conditions have now ohangod. TVorldliness— not hkter- 
worldlmess— has taken the place of nnworidllness, and religion and tlieolo''v is 
assuredly a liranch of human experience. ‘The narrow sciontiflc spirit,’ pathetioallv 
says Prof. Eadhatashnan, ‘whfoh starts with a prejudice against religious 
experience and thinks the Inward life of the mystics to do a worthless 
dream, Is not the true philosophio spirit The data of soienoo and religion, 
observation and meditation, nro the held of philosophy’. You beiiovo in science and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or oxporlonoo. But von have 
to teach philosophy also, beoauso without philosophy soienoo Is helpless 
Science looks out with eyes or through Instrumonts and tolls yon wliat it seos, but it 
says nothing about ultlraato choices. For these you require tho light of your whole 
experience and tlie wisdom to which Bciontifio knowledge Is mere raw material If such 
is really the case, if such is the position of scientifio knowledge, pray tell me why have 
you excluded religion and religious experience from your studies and why do you 
confine yourselves to experience of tho world of sense or of tho world at surface ? 
Is it not false empiricism which holds you hack from religious intuitions ? You take 
it from me that you can never make life happy with mere abstract intelligibility— the 
ideal of science. You must also control the lower appetites of man and satisfy his 
higher cravings with the help of religion. When reli^on attempts to dismiss physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, you protest, but when it is your turn, you dismiss 
all religious Intuitions as non-existent and feel no compunction ! I wonder why it 
docs not ever strike you that materialism is but one practical attitude to life and 



of the word University for ourselves. You may depend on it that Truth which we 
all so mimh love, can never bp comprehended \vith tho physical instruments of science 
nor can Ultimate Reality which wo so much adore, be realized with the mental effort 



When that faculty Is developed in ns like our physical and mental faculties we qlnfl 
ho able to perceive Truth and real ze Ultimate ^Reality in the same 
now perceive and realize tho sun with our physical eyes. And when 
you will he both astonished and amused to find that IVuth— the goal of scionci ^Itl 
mate Beality-the goal of phU^osoph^^ and God-tho goal of reSr fro but^S 


names of the same Supreme Essenso. 


ui mi oner you, my ' 

forvouln provldtoB fcflUllesl. ilr. Ue’K taSSgi/™ “i 
country gave you well-furnished and w^oll-oquinped colle^eq a r . a A ^ ^ 

capable teachers willing and anxious to impart ^to you the best of therein 
knWledge and I have no doubt that, you on yow nyt hav« learning and 

receive, chew and digest internally all the learning^ and Gxnnrlonpn^fw ^ 

ai,p.s.i ..a .Is. t. toifb..h. spirit tegr?, .‘d t.TS.M 
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tradition p£ your alma mater, Yoar country, In return, e^peote of 5^011 that yon Trill 
make tho best xisp of the knowledge Imnarted to yon and that yon will play vonr 
part in tho Btvugglo of life nobly and well. It expoots that acqaislHon of power ami 
wealth alone wiU not he the aim and object of life for you and that you will not 
Jose sight of the high Ideals of llfo that all groat mon of the world and tho great men 
of your own motherland always sot before themsolvos, and lastly, tlmt you will, to tho 
best of your ability, help your countrymen In advancing forwarl lutolloctuallv, socially 
and economically. j 

1 am aware that you had many occasions of getting into your ears that tlio uni- 
versal economic depression has now mado tho struggfo of life more bitter and dos- 
porate, but aren’t you going out to tho world better equipped and hotter fitted than 
your predecessors of ton years ago ? I admit that there Is considerable overcrowd- 
ing now fa almost all trades and professions In tho country, but you may take it 
from me that there ore yet enough opportunities 0 ! getting work for evory capable 
young man. The Head of every business oonoorn and the Monngor of every 
farm and factory arc still on tho look-out for really capable assistants. You may not 
straightway bo offered terms of employment suited to tho demands of your high 
ambition, but If you just make it convonlout to accept such on oner when 
it comes your way and put your shoulder to tho wheel wliole-heartedly 
and show your grit and merit to your employer, you are snro to find tho 
road to the promotion clear before yon. Go to tho wido world, my young 
friends, therefore, with hearts, stout and brave, and plnngo yourselves wholo-hoartcd- 
ly In the stniggle of llfo, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves worthy of tho noble traditions of your alma mater and tho lugli oxpootve 
tions of your country. Your country, to-day, like every other country of tho worla- 
urgently needs men with brains ana personality— men m whom character Is wedded, 
to intellectual capacity. Go to the wide world, therefore, and provo to the people tliad 
you combine In yourselves both these qualities and tliat you are In every way fit tot 
meet the needs and requirements of your beloved country. ^Many an army”, says 
Macaulay, ‘‘lias prospered under a bad commander, but no army has oyer prospered 
under a debating society,” May God help you and protect you from coming under the 
command 0 ! such a sociofcy ! 


The Andhra Osiversily Convocaiion 

Tho following Is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by Eao Bahadur 
T. 8, Tirumttrii, Professor of Patliology, Medical College, Yizagapatara, nt the Convoca- 
tion of the Andhra University hold on tlio 28th. November 1935 : — 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gontlomon, 

I am very thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor for tlio Iilgh academic 
honour ho has bestowed on me in asking mo to deliver 'the Convocation address of 
this University on tlio present occasion. n 1 1 1 

On previous occasions, such honour fell fittingly on tho broad Bhouldcrs of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, great engineers, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators, , ,, , , . 

I am somowhat surprised that a medical man should have boon chosen on tho 
prosont occasion, I take it to bo the deslro of Uis EscGllcncy to glvo an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so tliat academicians, tho general nuhlio and 
the students, who take their degrees, mav have some idea as to how Uio various 
problems connected with education and the welfare of the country are viewed from 
difforent angles by men of different professions. I consider that this gesture of Ids 
is of very happy augury, as It is an indication of how Ills Excellency will doal wiUi 
tlio problems connected with this University, of which ho Is the Chancel lor, and 
with tho gi-oat and didlcult problems of administration of tills province, widch he Is 
called upon to solve taking Into consideration different view points. I regard His 
EKcellonVs invitation to deliver this address as a cnmidlment paid to the profes^don 
to which I Imvo the privilege to belong. It is also a recognition of that Imiiorlant 
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part of medical science— Pathology --whioh unravels the mysteries of dlse^o pro- 
cesses and lays the foundation of the whole Bolenco of Medicine, including Proven- 

^^^!llero^aro*only two professional colleges affiliated to this University, one o^f which, 
tliQ Medical College, Is located at tlio headquarter of tho University. The College is 
older than tho University, tt * .1 i ^ 

A resolution was tabled at the last Senate meeting that the University should 
over tho control and management of tlio Medical Oollogo and the King Georgo Hos- 
pital Tlio Idea of tlio University administering a Medical College and the Hospitals 
attached to It, though it Is a natural growth in tho progi'cssivo western countdes, is 
not now oven In Cidia, There Is tho examplo of the Lucknow University. But the 
University acted wisely by accepting the advice of our Burgeon-Goneral, Sir Frank 
Connor, who, while sympatljlslng with the aspirations of tlio University, oautlonod us 
to defer tho matter for tho present and , renew tho applloatlon after tho Govorn- 
mont had snont the necessary funds to Improve the College and tho Hospital, in 
pursuance of tho recommendations of tho Inspectors of tho Medical Council of India. 

It Is well known that tho ruthless nxo of retrenchment was levelled at the Vizaga- 

B ‘ I Medical Oolloge a few years ago. But tho catastrophe was prevented by tho 
-based academic sympathy of tho then Bnfgeon-Gonoral of Mnoras, Major-Gener- 
al 0. A. P. Bprawson, who Is now tho Director-General of tho Indian Medical Service, 
and tho firm determination and vigilant oaro of our Illustrious Pro-Ohnncelior the 
Hon’blo the Eajah Baliob of Bobbiil 

Tho stability of tho Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of Indio, who recommended 
that tho M, B., B. 8. Degree of tho Andhra Unlvorsity ho not recognised for Inclusion 
in Bchodulo 1 of the Indian Medical Council Aot, ns, In hfs opinion the defects 
pointed out by him were of Buoh a nature as to make tho institution “InsuffioionPl 
In his opinion, neither tho College nor tho Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi- 
ciently staffed. Ho observed that ho saw no reason to assume that tho Government 'of 
Madras, who aro responsible for tho maintenance of this College, would sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out the recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by tho successive Principals, tho Surgeon-Gonorai 
and tho Ministor-ln-chargo. had been without any success In the past. He felt certain 
that tho Government would make no other answer tlian that previously given. Even 
if there be any change of heart, the proverbial delay of the Qovommont In tho carry- 
ing out of tho recommendations would mean some years, and It was, therefore, unwise 
on tho part of tho Medical Council of India to recognise tho M. B., B. S. Degree of 
this Unlvorsity. 


Subsequent events have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, this 
prophecy has been falsified by tho prompt acuon taken by our Chancellor, Lord Ersklne, 
and his Govornment, 

In oonsnltation with tho Principal Major J, A. ?F. Ebdcn.m^ Sir 8. Radha- 
kriahnan^ tho Vioe-Chancollor of this University, Sir Frank Connor, tho Surgeon- 
General of our province, drew up a programme of improvements for the College and 
tho Hospital as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through the kind assistanco 
of His Ejcoelloncy's Government, a sum of Rs. 10 Mbs (non-recurring) la likely to he 
sanctioned to give effect to the complete sohemo for tho expansion, equipment and the 
le-organisatlon of tho College and tuo Hospital and an additional sum of Hs. 1 and 
an half lakhs per annum towards reounlng oxpondituro. To all those who have boon 
rosponsihlo for bringing about this happy consummation, tho Andhras will over remain 
deeply gi’atoful Wo hopo and pray that no future Cnnncifd earthquakes will shake 
tho stabiHty of this really most useful Institution, which has a great future before it 
in tho provonllon, euro and alleviation of human suffering. In tho bettormont of tho 
health of tho people of tho Andhra Desa, and os a centre for higher medical education 
and medical research. 


It Js venr dopresslng but Intercstjng fo compare tho progress made In PaWio 
Healtli during the last century of British administration In India and during tho same 
period in England. It was onljr just ono hundred years ago that the first stops wero 
taVon to orgnnlsp publio lioalth moasnros In England. It is stated that tho stiranlus for 
this was an opldemip of cholera. Cliadwlok and Symon and tlio Victorian Sanitarians, 
\\dio planned tho main lines for tho proOToss of publio health, will over be remom- 
M^ioino of England which has bt^orao tho all powerful 
Booial BervicB organisation of that country to-day with our present position 
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More than 16,000 medical men arc in insurance practice ; over 60 per cent of 
expectant mothers are attended to in anti-natal clinics ; every year 40 per cent! of 
infatite and children ai’O looked after in child welfare centres; over 33 per cent, of 
school children receive medical inspection ; 140,000 suspected cases of tuberculosis 
and their cmtacts receive attention from tuberculosis specialists : 93,000 persons are 
^cated at the venereal clinics. There are over 1^.000 hospital beds, excluding tliose 
in mentnl hospitals and more than twice this number are provided by voluntary or- 
panisatio^^, I leave you to compare these figures with those which can bo gathered 
in a similar area of our country. 

Again to quote Dr. Jameson's figures for England and Woles, more than £2G 
millions is spent annuall:^ on medical services by local authorities and over £31 millons 
on environmental sanitation, including housing. 

What is the reason for this difference between the Publlo Heaitli progress in 
England and India ? In the opinion of General Megaw, who was the Director of the 
of Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and later D. G., I. M. S., in England 
sanitation has aohiovod its victories not merely by tlie preventive measures taken 
against disease but also because the public co-operated, and an improvement in the 
economic standards of living was taking place at the same time as the work of disease 
prevention, but in India the progress has been poor and this is duo to “the new wine 
of scientific sanitation having been poured into old bottles of autiqiiated custonas^^ 

But General Megaw’s reason by implication condemns the Inman people as a non- 
co-operating lot But it is, howover, ratifying to see his statement flatly contraefloted 
by no less au authority than Col w. G. King, the best part of whose service lias 
been spent in laying the sound foundations of Publio Health fa this Presidency, 
which brought him into intimate contact with tiio people, that “the average educated 
Indian is not only capable of grasping the benefit or but of receiving, with very much 
gratitude, health education by practical demonstration of sanitary works of the com- 
munity”. 

It cannot be doubted that education is the most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
it might bo contended, not withont some reason, that the educational jpolicy has not 
pursued profitable paths and has, of late, been ploughing barren sands, xms is realised 
by the Government and the people and has awakened them to a consoiousnesa that all 
is not well with education in this country and that it needs a re-orientation and re- 
form in all its branches. 

Coh King had rightly remarked that Politics cannot disregard Political Economy, 
nor Political Economy Sanitation— in its broadest senso—as applicable to man and 
beast and that, if sanitation bo aiiMntegral part of politics, equally must laws be 
evolved for restiwnt of the selfish rinstincts of tho individuals, which endanger the 
health of their neighbours, and their corollary multiples of communities and nations. 

From tlio early days of tho East India Company its administrative ofiicors W'cre 
provided w^ith sanitary advisers. In 1859 a Royal Commission was apjiointod to on- 
qiiiro into the heavy mortality among tho officers and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops. The Commission issued the report in I8G3. In 1861 Sanitary Commissions 
wore appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay. Tho Sanitary Commissioners of 
Madras and Bengal recommended tlie organisation of tho Publio Health Service. This 
was pigeon-holed with tho remark that tho funds must bo provided by tlio Provincial 
Governments. Tho idea that education should prooedo sanitation was advanced. Tho 
Government considered it inadvisable to force public health on a population, that 
w’as resisting tho innovation. It wanted to create goodwill by curing disepo and 
widening education to preparo, as it were, tho ground on which tho seeds of Public 
Health may bo sovrn later. , ^ , i. 

In 1809 tlic appointment of tho Sanitary Commissioner was transferred from tho 
Military to the Civil M A jnnior Army Medical Ofiicor was consi- 
dered enough and was . ■■ ■' Snrgoon-Genoral Sometime later plague 

broke out and the Plague Commission, which was conshtuied to enquire info tlxls 
disease, recommended a status of equaUty to the Sanitary Commissmnor with that of 
tho Sorgcon-genoral, tho Head of Curative Medicine. Sabsequonly, trithln a few years 
tho Samtary Gommlssioiior was agMa thrust to a subordinate raiik to ^ tho ourgoon- 
Goneral. loiter, his name was changed from that of tho Samtary Commissioner to tliat 

of Director of Public Health. , . . i*. . « t - • < • 

In the Madras University under toot to institute the quahfi^tion of Liconcmto m 
Sanitarv Science, which was later changed to Bachelor of Sanitary Science, a qualification 
eqiflvalent to that of D. P. H, in Great Britain. Other Indian UmvcrsiUos followed 
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Iho examples of tlio Aladjas University. Civil Assistant Surgeons qualified tlionaselves 
for degrees in Sanitary Soionco. Sanitary Insnocloi'a ^voro traino<l. At an earlier date 

0 utilisation of qualified tnon for PuMlc Jloalth work in 

•• ■ ■■ ■■ Boards, In those days Oio District Medical Officer was also 

• ‘ ■ District. I have had the lionour of being the District 

Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of tlie tliou biggest districts in tJio Presidency 
wliioli was sometimoa ago bifurcated Into two districts. 

I can testify from oxporlonco that tlio District Medical and Sanitary Olllcor coind 
not liavo carried oat satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary dufics Srom the 
modern publlo-hoaltli point of view. Ho clamoured for separate assistance for the 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons wore appointed ns Sanitary 
Assistants. Iho Surgeon-Gonorn! wanted that these men should be appointed by him 
and subject to his control and discipline. Tho District Board protested that ho who 
paid tlio piper should have the riglit to call for tho tunc, Tho Sanitary Commissioner 
was a mero passive witness fn tins ugly squablo for power. 

Lator, tho nuoloua for a Public Health Service was laid ; almost ovory Municinalitv 
and every District Board wero compollod to have medical officer with Public Ijoalth 
qiialificatfon ty look after the Public Health of the local bodies concerned. These 
District Healtii Of/icors and Municipal Health Officers wore placed under tho Director 
of Public Hoaltht who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health. In this nresidoncy our thanks are duo to Col. Russell for the 
inauguration of tho nrosont woJl-plaunoa sohorao of public healtli service. Even hero 
Madras took tho lead. 

It should, however, bo aoknowlcdgod tliat public health appointmouts under Muni- 
cijial and Local Boards wore at tho beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, those appoiutmonla are not eagerly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
bettor openings for service arc not available for ounlified men. The report of tlio 
Ministry of Local Solf-Govommont for 1031 contains tho following statements .'—“The 
reluctance of professional men to accept sorvioo under Municipal Council la a menace 
to tho future of sanitation of this Presidonov........,.,,...Evon raon qualified ns sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodies, (f they can got other oraployment” Things 
have improved sinoo, but tho improvomonf is duo to unemployment and tho over- 
crowding of tho professions. 

Wo must reckon with the fact that Trovontivo Medicine’ has cpmo to occupy a 
higher place than that of 'Bottle Modiolno.’ In^ t)io Dictionary Medicino is defined as 
art of curing, preventing and alleviating disease”. This is duo to n general reali- 
sation that Gio pnysloiau should 'be equally interested in both Cura^ve and Preventive 
Medicino. TIio cfiTorts of such eminent persons as Dr. Jameson, Col. King, General 
Megaw, Col. Russell and others should be augmented by the other mem^rs of tlie 
services, the profession and from among tho public, intorested in Pubho Health work, 
by Iho insistence Ion tho fact that tho most essential factor in the devolopmont of 
Public Health in India is tho question of cost, To tho question of Sir William Oslor 
why malaria should not be stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have pointed out tlio impossibility of suoJi an improve- 
ment because in most Municipalities in India tho whole of tho work— teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation— had to bo paid for out of an mcomo of 2 or 3 
sMlJinga per head of tho population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Healtli has to be purchased with 
money. Like all other good thinna It cannot bo had for tho more asking. A nation 
must be healthy to become woaltliy and it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standards of healtli. Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health. 
Tlio absence of health inevitably loads to absence of wealth of tho nation as of tho 
individual. Every one should remember that tho “first wealth is health”, and that 
“within human limits health is purchasable by communities,” 

I earnestly hope that the tnith of Col, Rnsseira etatoment, that In no sphere of 
human aotivitiy can richer dividends bo earned than by judicious investment fn the 
preservation and promotion of tho health of the people, will be fully understood. 

Cruel catastrophies, harrowingr horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals for 
the sick have proved successful jn arousing public sympathy and fn tho coiieotiou of 
tho ncces^vy funds. But the voice of tho appeal of Praventivo Medicino seoms to bo 
a cry m the wilderness. Philanthropists have oomo forward to endow beds or build 
wards or dispensanes but 1 am yet to hear of a single endowment by any one in this 
country Tor an institute of Preventive Medicine, the seiTioos of which are non-specta- 
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cular, PrevenHve Medioiao, though despised to-day in India, wili ho enthroned in its 
proper placo to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I Jiope, hear in their mind the saying 
o£ bydenham that tho offoct, even the slightest reduotion in the inoideaco of sickness, 
suffering and death, must always bo a matter of "greater felicHv than the riches of a 
Tantalus or a Orcesus, 

Lt, GoL H. Bhortt, Director of the King Institute, Gulndy, in his address to tho 
Kotarians in LTadros August, is reported to have suggested tliat tho funds provi- 
ded for higher education, i.o., tho amount expended on tJnivorsUies, maj' ho diverted 
to the promotion of tho physical well-being of tho people, by which ho moans endow- 
ments for Medical Research. I do not consider that this suggestion will find favour. 
There is no doubt about the need for tho ro-oriontation of tlmversity Education with 
tho objects of introducing useful reforms in it. But tho more diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to publio Health Department will only^ 
starve both the Universities and tho Health Department. 1, howovor, agree with him 
that tho University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature, is being poured 
in many cases into bodies physically lll-equippod. Tho poor physic of our university 
studente has boon repeatedly pointed out In the reports of tho Medical Inspections of 
Univorsity students m different parts of India. 

I iiavo been myself an oye witness to tho haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
craaciatod frame and other signs of poor physic of the graduates, who come up in tlio 
variegated colours of their ocaderaio robes In an impressive procession to bow before 
the Ohanoellor and take their degrees. The convocation fimction, which ought to 
leave a happy buoyant feeling, has often given mo a sense of depression, not only due 
to the doubts as to tho capaoity of the graduates to keep their beads above water in 
tiio sea of unemployment, into which they are driven from tho portals of this Univer- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that tho large majority of them are phvsi- 
cally unfit to weather the cruel stonns of many diseases, which abound in their 
noighhourhood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in tho Science of Nutri- 
tion wliimi has resulted in a re-orientation of Public Health problems. Publio Health 
work is not merely tho control of diseases from spreading and tho defending of people 
against attacks of disease but it aims also to create a maximum physical well-being. 
Nutrition plays a very important part in increasing the stamina and vitality of tho 
nation. 

This soicnco of nutrition is slowly chancing tho dietetic habits of ^e people. In 
tho industrial wealthy countries tho old bulky predominantly starchy diets are giving 
placo to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. Wo find an increased 
consumption of milk, butter, chooso and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fniits and 
green vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution.^ People are 
realising that the world’s food production can be inoroasod many times witliout 
increasing tho area of cultivation, if only they make use of the available scientific 
knowledge to tho fullest extent Have not engineering and biological sciences ridden 
certain parts of tho world of malaria and other deadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating tho soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are tlioso who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of oconomio nationalism 
and aiming at the Ideal ot economic solf-sufficiency by tho barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against the import of food-stuffs. But tho fact remains that this spirit 
of ccouomio nationalism is rapidly spreading. 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and leads to disease ; and disease in turn to the 
poverty of people. Higher wages need not necessarily lead to bettor nutrition. 
Popular education in tbo science of nutrition, however olemenfaty^ it may bo, Is very 
necessary for tbo well-being of tho people. Tho attention paid to nutrition, even in 
tho curriculum of medical studies, is inadequate at present It is very satisfactoiy to 
note that small book on tho ‘Elements of Nutrition’ by CJoI. McCarrisou is being 
more widely read, by being translated into tho vcmacnlars of this Presidenoy. There 
is also a Department of Nutrition in tlie All-India Institute of Hygiene mid Public 
Health, Calcntti. Post-graduate students who take a course in Publio Health will in 
future study the science of nutrition. The nutrition laboralp^ at Coonoor is sorritig 
a very useful pur^se in undertaking research in nutrition and is under tho 
management of tue Indian Eoseareh Fund Association. 
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It is hardly noccssary for mo to say that tho first help to the Nutrition 
torv, Coonoor, camo from tliis part of tho country, from tlio Rajansahob of Pana- 
Idmedi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of rupees, has given a great impetiis 
to research in nutrition, thoroby drawing tlio attontlon of other ZaminuarSj Raialis 
and Maharajahs to the importance of this now scleuoo of nutrition and giving a lead 
to them to help tliis Public Health cause. 

In Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with tho 
State Dopartmonta of Public nealth and with tho UniversUlos. Tho Amorican Dietetic 
Association has a largo body of nearly 3,000 members. It is recommended that a 
chair for Dlototics sfiould bo created in each of tho raedioal schools and colleges. It 
would bo to tho advantage of both research work in nutrition and tho teaching of tlio 
subject to medioal studonis and otliors, Interested in tho science, by tiio specialists 
attached to tho nutrition laboratories, if tho laboratories aro shifted from Coonoor to 
Madras or to Anzngapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been recommended to bo erected 
and endowed and if this fxuctlfies, 1 hope It will not bo located in a place, that Is not 
. TT. r . <■ . ! modical colleges and hospitals. In suoh a centre there is the 

‘'an Intellectual contact between tho nutrition specialists and 
. ■ collaboratiou would bo of immonso value and whose Nvork may 

bo correlated witli tbo rest of the Scionco of Public Hoaltb. 


Tho value of teaching oloraontary ]>rlneiple3 of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diot is recognised in other countries. In Boston and other parts of 
America there aro Nutrition Classes. There are five Nutrition Clinics in London. 
Tho Demartraont of AgricuJturo in U. S. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rational diot among the people. Tho impoiianco of publicity and propi^auda is w’oll 
recognised. 

Dr. Aykroyd, tho Director of tlio Nutrition Laboratories, Coonoor, has dra%yn. our 
attention to the urgent need in this country fox a detailed enquiry Into tho dietetic 
habits of tho people in tho different pro^incos, and into tho prevalence of food 
dofioieuoy diseases. I hope the necessary financial aid for this investigation wdll bo 
forthcoming and tlio enquiry commenced very soon. 

The League ot Nations Health Organization has in view tho constitution of a per- 
mauent Commission to study tho problems of nutrition, Tho general problem o! 
nutrition to-day Is tho need for the harmonising of Economic and Pumio Health 
Dovclopmcnt, I boliovo tho different asjiccts of tho problem can bo bettor tackled by 
shifting tho Nutrition Laboratories from Coonoor to Madras. 


Tho report of tho Dlxoctor of tho I, L. 0, at the 19 th Session ^ of tho Intoimahontd 
Labour Confcrenco in Juno last, has drawn attention to tho relationship between ade- 
quate consumption and a proper standard of healthy living. Tho fact that largo 
masses of people aro at present underfed or raalfed is not open to dispute. The 
foundation of a reasonable orfstonco should be that amount of wages which would 
enable the worker to obtain a minimum of hcidthy diet for himself and 
his family and a healthy shelter for them. Tho report also states : “No one can 
doubt that there is immonso scope — nay urge, urgcni need — for the increasing con- 
sumption of most Linds of fruits for almost every country In tho world.'’ Increase 
in consumption would go to solve the agricultural problem and also to Improve 
health, BO as to reduce tho budget expenditure of Government on medical aid. Tho 
increased cfEcIoiicy of tho population would increase tho production of wealth and 
stabilise political conditions and solve to a great oxtont the difficult problems of 
unomploymont 

Especially In our country poverty is tho most important factor wMoh has to bo 
considered lu tho solution of the food problems. Wo cannot raise tho purchasing 
capacity of tho people without exploiting the internal market of tho country more 
intensively ^ and also the external market, if possible, thereby oiFecting 
a mai'ked riso fn tho lovol of agrioulturnl prices. Countries which havo no naturm 
conditions for tho production of all tlielr food requirements cannot aim at tho ideal 
of self-sufficiency in the matter of food-staffs. But it is genemlly held and supported 
by authoritative opinion that India, which has an Mnlto variety of soil, climate and 
other natural resources, need hardly go hoyond her boimdades to produce a sufficiency 
of food^sluff, to give an adequate and woll-balanced dietary to tlio whole nation. 

"Neither JEsoulapms nor his daugliter, Hygola, is represented asm tears, with the 
habiliments of mourning ; but instead iSIscuIapius is armed with serpents, the symbol 
of wisdom and convalescence ; and Hygeia is bestowing warmth and succor 
Beautiful symbols of Health and Provonhvo Mediciuo'’, (Dr. D. W Cathell, M, D ). 
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hoaltli evGiythfng is a sourco of pleasure ; without it, nothing ofso. wliafevor 
it may be, Is enjoyablo* It follows that tho greatest of follies Is to sacrlGco health 
for any other kind of liappiness, whatover It may be, for ^In, advancomont, learning, 
or fame, let alone, then, for fleeting sensual pleasure'^ tSenoponhauer). 

Lost stamina and lost health make for poverty. Political power, economic progress, 
educational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion — ^in fact, even good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part In the rearing and maintaining of a heedthy^Nation. 

All religions tell us that It is a sin to foul the mind or contaminate the soul. 
Does it not also teach us that it Is also a sin to defile tho body ? 

What is the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated into an 
annual tamasha, whoso effect Is of ephemeral nature ? The ^Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached In a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
should he opened, at least one In every district, to whlchfa permanent staff should be 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This temple of Hygela’ should bo so built as 
to attract tho people of tho district to go on a pllgrlm^^o for worship to bo blessed 
with the knowledge of how to securo and keep health for themselves. 

There Is such a tljlng as Physical Morality. It Is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to bis neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to otlior 
Nations and future generations, 

Democritus said “If tho body and soul were to sue each other for damages, it 
would he a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

^Dynamics of Healtli’ Is the Sclenco of Health. Health Is never static. It is a oon- 
stantiy changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that health is a dynamic progressive force and that vitality is tho inherent, 
latent doctor In ns, which resists disease or makes us got well quick, should ongendcr 
in na desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which toachos ns how to got and 
keep hoEdth, 

Man’s transgressions of the .Laws of Health are not forgiven. Disoasos have been 
compared to tmovos and murdorers. and the Provontlvo Medicine of the present day 
recognises that it Is far more sonslhlo to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
tho Urimlnals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the cure of the 
same. “Prevention Is bettor than cure” has become woll-wom by repetition. But it 
is worth ropoatlngj until such knowlego leads to action. There is only one inebrioty, 
which, Instead of being censured, can be commended and that is the Intoxication 
with me ‘Joys of Healtli*. 

To the question which may reasonably be put to me, why I .should talk to you about 
‘Health’ on the present occasion, which was not ejected to bo used for n healtfi 
talk or for propagandist x)urposes of tho Health League, my reply Is that it Is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school curriculum in all its stages. Graded, courses In Hygiene, 
which Is after all the most important subject from the personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should ho prescribed in all the classes, right up at least to 
the Matriculation standard. , , . . . 

^Mens Sana in cor pore sano^ “A healthy mind in a healthy body” fs a trfto 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
necessary, If the mind should bo healthy. Unless tho mind Is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot ho formed. Persons witliout character and conduct In life 
are a drag on and a danger to Society, If we realise that tiio essential virtues can 
bo fostered only by a liealthy mind working In a healthy body, wo will not lose 
any time to make Hygiene (including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory subject of tho 
school and college currlcnlnm. What nvolleth man, if he in the process of gaining 
wealth loses heal^ of body, mind' and soul ? 

I hope that Your Exoollonoy’s observation, during tho recent Prize Distribution 
Function of tho Government College nt Mangalore, would have obtained sufilcicnt 
nubllolty already. But It is worth repeating. “Education docs not merely mean Btuffing 
one’s brain with facts : It means that, in order to be able to use those facts, one 
must keep healthy, so that he may be able to make use in fntaro flfo all the know- 
ledge and learning that ho may get, when ho was at school or college”. I wish tliat 
the abovo observation of Your Excellency is put up in bold blazencd letters as tho 
motto in every Educational Institution. ^ r i- 

In comparison with other progressive conntrlE^, tho position of India, from tlio 
public hoalt}i point of vlow, is an^ilng but satisfactory. Though the ccoDomIc condi- 
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tion of tho peoplo has much to do with thoir state of hoalth, the prohlem of tactllng 
the doplorabJe state of health coudltlons cannot bo solved by loolclng at it purely 
from the economlo standpoint. It should ho tomcmbotcd Uiat oven in tho western 
countries, whore tho coonomlo position of common man Is mumtoiy bouor than tliat 
which obtains in India, there is still plenty of misery of dlverso Linds. But it should 
not, however, be lost sight of that a certain levd of comfort is absolutely ossontml 

for healthinl living. , -ui -u i. 

It is not tho multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which fna&o lor 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a consldcrablo extent on a sane 
outlook on life, which con bo brought about by what Everett Doan Martin calm a 
liberal education**. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted, in 
otlier countries which have scientifically planned their educational progress through 
tho medium of Mental HygioUo OHnlos ond by tho inclusion of Mental Hygiene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education, 

Tlie three moat Important gonoral objootlvDS In education to-day nro (1^ tho Im- 


parting of knowledgo, (2) 
attitao^ to human onvlornmontal 
emotions. From tho beginning tho 
obiectlvo only. Tho study of Ps: 
in a greater realisation of late of the 
vorv early stages of a child’s oducatioa 


formation of good habits- 
Influences by 


a, and 
the tra’ 


teachings of wholesome 
ng of a primary human 
oducatlonal*^organlsaUons have pursued tho first 
and Its infiuenco on education have /resulted 
'mportanoo of the formation of habits from tho 
A man might liavo mastered Ethics and yet 


lead an immoral life or bo n Philosopher, whoso pBUosophy falls him In tho hour of 
trial, or he a medical man who knows and proochos to others all tho mlos oi coed 
healtli but falls to make uso -of that knowledge wltel regard to his own lioaltb. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into tho over day 
life of mo practical world, Knowledge by Itself is usofoss put Into practice. It is being 
increasingly xoalisod tliat formation of tho hoalth habits Is more Important than more 
knowledge about health. 

It Is a sad commentary on our present day education that it does not aim at teaching 
tho student how to Ilvo and In what the rom happiness of Hfo lies. It ia Psychology 
again that has drawn our attention to tho sij^Ticance o! tho part played by tho 
various human emotions In making living happy and successful. The answer to the 
question ‘Is life worth living ? that It depends upon the liver Is not only true physio- 
logically hut also psycholo^cally. The training of tho emotions to create wholesome 
aratndes and reaotfons to ontslde Influences should he the third oducatlonal obJocUyo, 
Wholosorae emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

Tho preaching of the 'Gospel of Mental Hoalth" is more necessary than tho pro- 
gandu forpDompnSsoTv physical education. It la no doubt true that body and tnlnd react 
on each other but there Is no nso of a giant frame If U is to harbour a weak mind ; 
far better a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and woll-doveloped hoaltliy mind. 
Emotional Bolf-control, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours and 
tv knowledge of tho real wholesomo 'Philosophy of XAfo* are a fow of tho many bono- 
fits, which can bo derived by a comprohonstve course in Montal Hygiene. 

Pro/. TT'^ifftarn MoDougoH has described that the heart of tho niiman personality, 
its *cvllndor9”, are tho primary emotions as fear, anger, eto. If these arc removed, 
we Bnould be, mentally, like sprlngless clocks or fireloss steam engines. Mental 
hygiene will help tho Individual to self-disoipline and create In him tiro desire to 
subordinate the self and merge it in tho larger Intorosts of tho ‘‘bigger boU” 1. o., tho 
Community. In tliat sense Is It not true that a man has to lose Iilmself in order tliat 
he may find himself ? If wo search deeply, wo will find that happiness can resnlt 
only from a woll-lntep'ated personality, which ia able to respond finccosafully to Gio 
varying Btlmull of painful or pleasurnblo nature, which impinge on the personality in 
daily hfo. The necessity, ^thoreforo. for SGlf-disclplino and for the development of 
certain higher and mote ennobling interests beyond the daily struggle of ‘‘gotling and 
spending” needs no advocacy. 

It is tho study of Philosophy that oan enrich the soul and enlarge tlie mind and 
lead T19 to tho acquisition of higher values In life. Philosophy Is an Important subject 
of study for a saner and healthier ouUooh on life. No person can ho consldored to 
have had a liberal education, if Philosophy did not form jiart of hla studies Philoso- 
phy should .supplement Sclonoo (used In ordinary sonso) and Soionco should pervado 
^ F*'*,*^ oduoatlon is born, 

~ haiipiness from tho hhio shy and the 

Is It not worthu’hlle to lire 


<?corfio J^orrow ^vengrow) can so 
changing effects of tlie seasons that lie 


dorlvo 
asks himsei'f*^ 
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majority of men "Wordsworth’s words ara too true. — 
T ® pucii with, us, getting and spending. .“We may waste our powers. 

Little we see in nature that is ours.*’ 

The importance of the study of Biology is well recognised in Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a compulsory course for school-going students. In 
our country only the students who choose Medicine or Agriculture as their vocation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands them in good stead. I hope the 
defect that the Natural Sciences have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity Collep of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea- 
ching of Biolo^ should be of a more practical nature iucluding Buffioient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 
the IntermediatB there is no practical test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
tion in a science subject can be considered to be complete, unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a practical examination. It is probably to this 
land of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology. teaches what life is and how life's environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure in the 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in the course of its evolution. The 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
memoiy, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On the basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The stndy of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowledge or disease germs and defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the ^student and to the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citizens, who are a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State, 

Biology tells us that human race can be improved by good environment and by 
good education and that the belief i^that truck horses will breed only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should bo given up. 

Though even the desirability making Biology a* compulsory subject of scliool edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who oven now 
doubt its value in the school curricula. 

It appears to bo the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. I do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advice. Such 
advice is construed to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not bore you with what 
will be considered to be platitudes. 

But, I shall be failing in my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be ungentlemanly or bad 
manners on my parts, I was hesitating at first whom I should congratulate — the 
snccassful graduates or the unsuccessful candidates.^ There is a pleasure in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the ^ pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but pain abounds and comes frequent 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended imfertilo. 

If the unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
Icnowledgo as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they need not 
consider that they had wasted their times. Let the .failed candidate not get disheart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be ovorcomp. The failnre should 
he an incentive to subsequent better planning and renewed and vigorous atteck. 

The best part of a man’s life is the stage of his life as a student, as it is mostly 
.pleasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University. 
If you utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your svmpatlues and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
having prolonged vour stay in the University. You may congratulate yourself on tho 
other hand on having postponed the evil day^ when you have to solve your bread- 
c winning problem. ^ 

5S 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 


[ vi.ntk.-~ 


and alluring piotarea. I shall recall to your mind only Uio days of the fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were_ in mo process 
of incubation which ultimately boro fruit in tho ostabhshment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India, You thou camo under tho iurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University. Tou remained under its shoitonng wings until less pan 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature — of which I 
non-official member — presented you with this uuivorsity presumably to luliii a .Keenly 
felt desire on your part and to maho your life as a new provinco complete. Bmoe 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than live universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, hlagpur, 
tho Punjab and Delhi, like your provincOj have one each. Nor must we 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the hig^st States of 
the India --Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a university each, I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far hehind m 

joining tills fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that tho number of nndor-graduatos at every university h^, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twenty years, while in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 1932 tho number was oyer 
105, eXX), Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education in India, AYe have had a very respectable mass of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
volumes presented to ns by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 

libraries. Then, there is the Harteg Committee Hepor^ AYhat we have done* it 

seems to mo, is that wo have first estimlished and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that haying 
regard to the size of tho coxmtry and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any land of bander in the way of 
higher education, that it is tho pious duty of every ^ one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always tell you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge salco and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not bo allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
hand there are those who think that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produce ambitious young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of tho present day, there 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land flowing 
with the milk and honey of contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
Jet me tell you franldy that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
not realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, but I cannot reconcile myself to India becotning a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very Well for successful lawyer-politicians who, when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shaves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced than they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
ior knowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place tbemselves in the 
position of the long-suffering hut fond parent wno stints himself to educate his bov 
to find that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, when face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment and despair so far as a career in life is concerned Govern 
ment, foreign ^ or national, can provide "jobs” only for a limited number Tim 
learned professions, if they aro^to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private means during the period of waiting. Agricultural life has nn 
prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. Universit? 

A?® distribution of wealth and the control of the means of proSol 
tho time of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas and ^ °™tion 


from 
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developed s^oundings of village life. Trade and industry tliere are • “4ev 
development and developed they must ba but unless KapS to’ bdonglS 
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charmed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste there is no use for 
mm ther^ specially vhen the expert lias vet to fight for his recognition in tlie eco- 
nomy of Indian This being the position— and I hope I have not placed before 
you an overdrawn picture — it is for those who are responsible for our educational 
system to revise their ideas. ^ The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Governments in India during the last few years, it is causing anxiety and concern 
to nearly^ every govemment in Europe. During my recent visit to Europe I had an 
oppqrtimity of seeing things for myself and I can tell you that in nearly every coun- 
try in Eorope the problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 
practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that neither govern- 
ments nor universities can afford to shut their eyes any longer to the necessity of 
co-relafing education to employment. As ili’. Harold Butler said recently at Geneva : 
^taportaut though it is to help the adult to heep his home together and to maintain 
his place in society daring periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the nation to enable the young man to lay Bio foundations 
of his career.^ Howsoever hard he may be hit the former can always hope to re- 
cover his position by hard work and good fortune, hut the latter, if the springs of 
his ambition are dried up and if the chances of learning his profession are aenied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from ever making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen. The urgency and gravity of this question is now being 
realized in many countries.’^ It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
I can place before yon au exhaustive list of the remedies wliich have been adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
in our own. X have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity in a report 
which I. hope to submit to Govemment in my province within the next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize certain plain frntbs howso- 
ever much^they migr seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
p^eculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster. ^ “The first object,” says Sir 
Ernest Simouj ®which most parents have in mind in wishing to ^ give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-days to face diffionlt 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difficult to ^ obtain. His 
chance of success depends largely on the education which he has received ” If this 
is true of England it is— I mjuntain — even more true of India in its present condition. 
TTithout in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur- 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upou our universities, I am an- 
xious that the whole problem of educatiou should now be viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my submission is that the problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as conueoted with the problem of employment This does 
uotj by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities ^ or curtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that -wo shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
boys for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
in the case of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni- 
versities or other higher seats of learning. For the latter class we mast provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them te^ acqwe 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn ,a decent living. We 
must give a new bias to education in its early stages. Is seohis to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies in reforming education at the bottom, i. e., in re- 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-saffioient and not eub- 
serviont, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a defimte stage in the career of a boy so that if he wishes to start m any 
career, for which he has received the proper training ho shoald ho 
able ro do so at the end of his secondary education. No doubt we 
shji have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to join universities either merely for cultural purjposo or to qualify themselves for 
ceri^n higher branches of public servics or certain learned professions. It is only’ 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure ou the oue hand the true interests 
of culture and on the other the mrtorial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
the present moment I fear the progress of the really intellectiml and cuIturaHy-mmaed 
bovs is imp^ed by their being associated at the universities with others who act 
as a drag on their progress, It is only when you have made some suitable provision 
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■'^tatt4a.ijli{e^..an^)j ,^or. himself; Perhaps, th(i /-position of the 
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■. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. I'e ignorant man 'laivrayai believes, hciis right ; ihe ccincatod 

• ■ ' ■ ■ minttocB ofitq intolerant is always and every whore -a revolt 

_.•• ".•■•■■■ ■ so are not more platitudes. Ton will have plenty- of occasiobs 
*.' ,' . ■ . ■ jsQ principles- in toe. .'present day life ofilndia.'It is a-strtngo 

••.' ,.•,■••. 0 we sho^d...bo .striving for .freedom, .svhile each 'eneof'u^ 

'^pur4' 'cljiM aotions shonla.oa.inot.a few. occasions t’beKo'onr 
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professions. TTe tyLo were Lorn in a different atmosphere^ who derived our ideas of 
freedom from western sources as a thing to bo admired but had no idea of the ooU- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thought and notion 
which most form tlie foundation of any enduring political or social supei’structoo, 
but you who ate in the spring tide of life and who will bo called ^ou to shouJaer 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to tlio altered needs of fiote and 
acquit yourselves in a manner worthy of your education and worthy of your 
country. 

lastly, our universities must be judged by their products. It Is up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or history. ’Wnatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I believe *1 am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture —as apart from religious boHof—of the average^ LTohamedau and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same— or nearly the same. I am afraid one can not tate a complacent view of the 
situation as it has dovolopod daring the last thirty years. Consciously or unconsciously 
wo have been developing not a common culture but different cultures on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relations. Is this. I 
ask, true nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom, May jit be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely and well. 


MR. NOOK’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is the text of tho Convocation speech delivered by the Hon’ble 
Mk Justice Khaja Mohamad Nbor, Tice-Ohanoellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on tho 30th. November 1935 

Tour Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to tho Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of the work of tho past year. 

Since %vo last met in Convocation we have heard with the greatest regret of tho 
death of Sir Charlee Bayley, the first Lieutenant-Governor of tho province. It was 
during his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee fo 
formulate a scheme for a University Jat Patna, The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of tho situation and a univer- 
sity in the present form was started in 1917. It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bayley left the province before he could bo the first Chancellor, it was he 
,who as the head of tho Government laid the foundation stone of tho University. 

The University has lost a life Fellow by the death on the 7th of June, 1935, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Huda, O. 1. E. His generosity was unique. Ho devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shamshul Huda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in the province. In recognition of his 
services Tour Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life Fellow of ihe University, 
a distinction which, unfortunately he did not Jive long to enjoy. ^ 

The cruel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Mr Deep 
Narayan Singh who was a life Fellow under section 7 (i), Class II (ii) of the Patna 
Umversity Act by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Tei Nar^aa Jubilee College at Bhagalpur which is named after his 
father who founded it. The college owes much to the munificence of our late 
colleague. He was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of educabon.- His death has caused a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province m general and tho student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support. •’ 

"We have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad, a ronrptspnfiH™ of 
the Legislative Council and Mr. Earn Prasad, a repreStiVe of Z Reoisterpfi 

Graduates on the Senate. These gentlemen took keen interest in educatbnM problem 
ol the provmco. imuujoui 

• -Last but not tho least, I have to refer to tho untimely and Riirt,iaTi .innfT, 

27th of November last of Mr. L. K. Ghosh, who onra few montbR Ip UaS 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Ben to the principalship of tho Biha/ National CoU^e. 
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Las been a R-ofcssor of Mathematics at the B. N. College for about 30 vears, a 
bellow of the University smoe 1910 and a member of tho Syndicate for a very long 
time. His mastery over the rules and Regulations of tho tjniversity and li is sober 
admoo Lad all along been of very great value to the Senate and Syndicate and to 
various University bodies of which he was member. Uis absence from tho Univer- 
sity will be keenly felt Ho will always bo remembered by his colieagnes for his 
sound views on educational problems. In him the University has lost a very iLscful* 
member who was always ready to devote his time to tho cause of tho University^ 
«^ad the student community has lost an efficient and sympathetic teacher. 

"We convey our sincere sympathy to tho bereaved families. 


Dr. H. Lambert, the Priucfpal of Patna College, Dr. K. S. Caldwell, tho Principal 
of the Science Collego and Mr. D. ^ N. Ben, tlie , Principal of the IBihar Nationla 
Cohege retired from their respeotive offices during the course of the year and 
ceased to be cx-offtcio members of the Senate. At the last 4jinual Convocation I 
paid tribute to the services of Dr. Caldwell. In him the University lost an 
eminent chemist and a capable administrator. The Senate in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Lambert as Principal of the Ravenshaw and Patna colleges and as a 
member of the various University bodies resolved to confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa and the resolution having received Your Ex- 
cellency's approval, the degree was conferred upon him at a special Convocation held 
on tho 30th of March, 1935. I need only say that this degree was well-deserved and 
I hope Dr, Lambert will live long to enjoy the distinction. 

Mr D. N. Sen’s retirement deprived the University of the services of an ominent 
educationist and au experienced teacher. The Bihar National College owes to a very 
large extent its present position to the energy and zeal of Mr. Sen. Tho Government 
recognized his merits by taking him into the Indian Educational Service at n late 
stage of his career and after he retired from that servico, ho devoted himself entirely 
to the welfare of tho Bihar National College. He gave to the provinco, which he has 
made his home, his best and I wish Mr. Ben a long and peaceful life in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. R. P. Hhosla, the Principal of the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College at 
Mnzaffarpur, will soon be taking leave preparatory to retireircnt.^ He has been 
connected with the University since its very inception and his services havo been 
eminently useful. He has " endeared himself to all with whom he has come in 
contact. Ho will be greatly missed by tho University and its students %Yhen ho 
leaves this province. 

There have been several other changes among the ex-officio Fellows. Lt.-Col. 
P. S. Mills, Sir. S. M. Diiar, Mr. A. T. Mukbarji, Mr. H. R. Batheja, Lt. Col. G. IL 
Mahony and Mr. S. L. Das Varma have joined the Senate as ex-off mo Fellows. 

Of the Representative Fellows from the constituency of^ Registered College 
TeacherSs Mr. L H Ghosh on his appointment as tho Prircipal of the Bihar 
National College vacated his seat as an. elected member of tho Senate and became «an 
ex-officio Fellow and continued to be such till his sad death on the morning of tho 
27th November. Messrs S. P. Prasad, Jamnnea Prasad and P. IL Parija awl Cant. 
P. B. Mukharji were balloted out. Miss Nirmala Bala Nayak and Mr. J. Tnllis 
ceased to be Fellows on their ceasing to be on the electoral rolls of the constituoncv. 
These vacancies have been filled by the election of Messrs. GT. Mitra. B. B. 
Mazumdar and B. C. Dtos and the re-election of Messrs. S, P. Prasad, and P. K. 
Parija and Capt. P. B Mukharji. It is to be resretted that no nomination havio" 
been received for the seat in tho Faotilty of Engineering, tlic vacancy among 
the college teachers of the Patna Law College on account of the resignation of Mr. 
Bhubaneshwar Prasad Sinha from tho professorship of that college could not bo 
ffiied as the intimation of his resisnation was received lata ^ ^ 

Among the Registered School Teachers of tho Orissa Division Mr. M. C. Pradhan, 
on his deputation to foreign service, ceased to be on tho electoral roll and tho 
vacancy has been filled by tho election of Mr. Sriram Chandra Mahapatra. 

From the constituency of Registered Graduates Messrs. Ahmad Roza and Imteyaz 
Karim and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath were balloted ouL A vacancy aKo 
on account of the death of Mr, Ram Prasad, already raonfioneci. Rui Sahib Kalixa 
ceased to bo a FeUow as he became eligible to bo registered in the constituency of 
School Teachers. Messrs. Mahabir Prasad, Jaleshwar l^vasad and A. A. Knztmi have 
been elected and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr. Ahmad Keza have been 
re-elected. 
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A protest has been received against the oloction of Air. A. A. Kazimi and will bo 
submitted to Your Excellency in duo courso. , ^ ' 

Mr. Syed Mahmud Sliere^ a Representativo Fellow from tlio Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Muslim Conferenco^ who was balloted out has been re-eleotoil. ^ 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayau Si aha has been elected by the B.har and Orissa 
Legislative Council to fill tlio vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. 

Of tlie Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra Narayau Bhanja Deo, 
0. B. E., of Kanika, Mr. J. L. Hill and the Rev. H. Bridges were balloted out. All 
of them have been re-nominated. Mr. F. R, Blair has also been nominated in place 
of Mr. H. R. Batheja who is now an cxofficio Fellow. 

In the Syndicate the terras of office of Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. F. R. Blair, Mr. B. 
Sanjana, Km Bahadur Dwaika Nath, Mr. S. M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K, P. Sinha, Mr. Rai Brij 
Raj Krishna and Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan Matha, elected members, and the Principals 
of Patna College and the G. B. B. College, Mr. A. S. Khan and Mr. P. K. Parija. 
nominated members, expired by efflux of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting of the Syndicate. Mr. L.'K. Ghosh, whoso term of office was to expire at 
the end of the Annual meeting of the Syndicate hold on the 27th inst died early 
in the morning of that day. 

At the "elections held on the 28th November Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. S. 

M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna, Rai Bahadur S. 

N. Mahtha, Mr. F. R. Blair, Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant and Mr. S. P. 
Prasad, have been elected. 

During the year under review the admission of the L A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila Scliool was extended for a furtlier period of two years. The classes were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a degree college there. 

The admission of Ravenshaw College iipto the B. Sc. Honours standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended for a further period of two years. 

In my last Convocation address I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Council had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. I then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would bo recognized by the Council and the name of this 
University would be entered in the Schedule of the Medical Council Act. My hope 
has been fulfilled and our degrees have now b6en recognized by inclusion of the 
University in the Schedule of the Act. 

We have abolished the B. Ed, degree and have substituted for it the degree of 
Master of Education. In consequence of this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed. standard with eflect from the session 1935-36. 

The local Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examina* 
tions and confer degrees of Bacliolor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hope 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege and obtain from the Uni- 
veisity degrees in Oriental Learning. 

The most important change in our Regulations has been the introduction of the 
compartmeutal system of oxaraination at the Matriculation stage. Students who have 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per cent, of the marks in any sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the' same time secured the minimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at tlio next supplementary examination ohly in those subjects iu 
which they have not secured 45 per cent, marks, and if they pass in those subjects 
tliey will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

^At their last Annual meeting held on the 28th. of November the Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency tjie appointment for the session 1935-36 of Mr. J. B. 
^den ^and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers' on ‘the Earthquake’ and 
’Shakespeare’, respectively. Mr. Auden is an officer of the department of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, who took part in tho investigation of the Biliar and Nepal eartn- 
quake of Januaiy 1934. He will deliver his lectures in the middle of the next month 
and they are sui’o te prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo- 
logical aspects of tho study of seismology. ^ 

Mr. L A. Chapman who had long been the Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta IS a mau of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to tho students. ^ 


The Btrength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Trainine Crons reemited 
from all the Colleges at Patna excepting the Patna Training^ Colleges, fs lllfbf these 3 
are Bergeants, .9 are Corporals, 14 are Lance Corporals, and 84 are Cadets Two camos 
were hold daiang tho year 1934-35 atDinapur-id) Musketry Gam5Tud (?) TrSI 
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Sn“^rantf ^3 cadets attended^ and shot for the first time on the 

shoipf°t4 mustered only 6o cadets. The cadets attending camp 

TMiwnf nf attendance at parades was good in 

officers, I ain sorry it was not so as regards the cadets. The military 
the training camp and Rs. 4,559-15-0 for 

^ m^ketry allowances for corps members and officers, 

ilie Umvei-bity contributed Rs. loOO for the training corps and a sum of Rs. 1,412-1-3 
Spent on rates, taxes and telephone charges. 

The University Athletic Club continues to promote athletic activities. Cricket 
has been added to the list of games and in December last the Allahabad University 
Uictot Team was invited to a two-days fi-vture at Patna. A couple of months later 
the 1 nnjab University Hockey Team was invited to give the local University side 
a game. The All-India Inter-University Football Tournament for the Sir Sultan 
Ahmed blip inauguarated by the Club was held at Calcutta in September last and a 
team irom this University was sent by the Club to take part in the tournament. 
A proposal to send a team for the AlUIndia Inter-University Tennis Tournament at 
Uuciaiow IS under consideration. 

The results of the various examinations held during the year are given in the 
statement which has been circulated. The column for results of the supplementary 
Matriculation and higher examinations in Arts and Science for tlie vear 1934 have 
1 1 statement as these examinations, as reported fast year, wore 

not hold in that year owing to the earthquake of Jauary 1934. At tho Annual exa- 
minations the percentage of success in the Matriculation, j. A., L Sc., B, A., Law 
Part I, Diploma in Education, Second M. B., B. S., Part I, B. G. E, and Master of 
ArU improved and that in B. Sc., Law Part If, Second M. B., B. S., Part II, Final 
M B, B. S., Part 11, T. C, E. and M. Sc, declined. At the supplementary examinations, 
the results of tho Matriculation, I. A , 1. Sc., B. A. and B. Sc. were satisfactorv, tlie 
highest percentage of success being 62 for the Matriculation Examination. This was the 
first year when the students were permitted to appear under compartmeutal system 
at the Supplementary examination. In the examinations of Law Parts I and 11, First 
M. B., B. S., Second M. B., B. S., Part II and Pinal M. B., B. S, Part ll tho 
percentage of success increased and in the examination of Second M. B., B. S., Part I 
the figures declined. The appreciable rise in tho percentage of success in the 
Matriculation examination is to be accounted for by tho stricter test of fitness of the 
candidates at the examination and better teaching in the high schools ensured by 
the employed of trained ^aduates increases from year to year. A tthe Supplementary 
examination it was also due to the introduction of the compartmental system. 

The results of our examinations, especially that of the Matn'calation, hare of late 
been subjected to much criticism* ^li© University autliorities welcome these criticism. 
Every criticism receives our earnest consideration and if defects are found stops aro 
taken to remedy them. I am, however, certain that our critics are so far in agree- 
ment with us that there should be no lowering of the standard of our examinations 
and that our degrees should be earned and not given. In my Convocation speech of 
1933 I stated that a joint committee of the Syndicate and” the Board of Secondary 
Education was examining the whole problem of the Matriculation examination. It may 
bo said that the committee has taken a long time in submitting its report. But wo 
have .not however been inactive. The problem is complicated and difficult. Tho 
opinions of those who aro qualified to advise us are widely divergent. Questionnaires 
were issued to various bodies and individuals interested in education and were pub- 
lished in newspapers.Answors were invited and have been received and they havo 
now been arranged and analvsed. The work of consideration will proceed at once. 
In the meantime the local Government have forwarded to us a communication of tho 
Government of India suggesting the remodelling of secondary education. The Syndicate 
has referred this communication also to the iMatriculation Committee and the wliplo 
subject of secondary education will be carefully examined. I hope tho recommenda- 
tions of the committee will be available before long. , tt 

It is gratifying to note that for the first time a candidate, 3Ir. Ekbal Hussain, 
nualified himself "for admission to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Persian by 
laking tho examination for the degree provided for in the Begulations and presentmg 
a thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of India’ which has been highly commended by Dr. 
Denison Boss, Dr. Azimuddin Ahmad and Di\ JJadi Hasan who constituted tlie Board- 
of Examiners. The degree has lust been conferred upon him. 

The number of students in the University dunng tho year has risen from fdid to 
472a Tho number of women students increased from 24 to 32. The number of students 
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in the several Faculties are Aits 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. ‘Wiiilo the number of students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science has increased by 371 and 20 respectively^ the number in the Facility 
of Education has remained stationerv and the number m tlie Faculty of Engineering 
declined by 9, in Medicine by 1 and in Law by 2. 

At the commencement of tlio year wo had an opening balance of Rs. 9278. The 
year is expected to close with a balance of Rs. 0171. At present the income just 
balances the expenditure without leaving a margin lor starting any post-gi-aduate 
teaching. The reserve fund in Government paper stands at Rs." 1,38,000 as in 
previous years. The Government grant for 1934-35 for partially meeting the cost of 
establishment was Rs. 18,333. 

Three students are at present receiving scholarships from tlio proceeds^ of the 
Researcli scholarships Fund. Of these one each belongs to the Faculties ^ of 
Arts, Bcienco and Medicine. One raoro research scholai^iip for which applications 
have been invited will bo awarded soon. TJie Scholarship Fund was invested in 
Government Promissory Notes of tJie face value of Rs. 1,04,000. 

The number of boolcs in the Library is 22,000. Of these roughly 7,000 belong to 
the Bayley Memorial Collection which consists of popular hoohs on various topics of 
public interest. For want of room further acquisition of boohs has been restricted 
to those that are very important and absolutely necessary. A rough plan and 
estimate for the extension of the buildings has been prepared and the cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs. 32,000. Unless donations are made or the Government 
come to assistance wo shall have to bear the entire cost of the project from the 
Reserve Fund of the University. I hope generons contributions for the completion 
erf the project will be forthcoming from the Government and rich magnates of the 
pnovince. The rise of the average number of readers from 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of the increasing popularity of the library and of the urgency of the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty’s reign Mrs. Jyotirmoveo 
J)ti% the wife of Rai Bahadur Jaliar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Healtli, 
Muzaflarpur has transferred to the University Government paper of the face value of 
Rs. 1500 as a fund from the interest on which a gold medal will bo awarded 
annually to the student who successfully pass one of the Final M. B., B. S. examina- 
tion with Honours in Hygiene securing first place in the subject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate the medal will go to tlie candidate who stands first among the 
successful women candidates at the Matriculation examination. 

Rai Sahib Annada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital {of the Harendranath Mano- 
rama Mitia Scholarship Fund by making a further contribution of Rs. 200. The value 
of tifb scholarship from this fund has been raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. 

Out of the proceeds of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dntta Singli Loan Scliolarship Fimd’ the 
interest on one lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scholarships to three 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverenraent service. One of these, Dr. Basudev Narayana, 
has returned with a degx'ee of Doctor from the University of Edinburgh and has re- 
cently been appointed Professor of Physiology at the Prince of wales Medical 
College. Mr. Badri Narayan Sinha is still carrying on his studies in the United King- 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for England in September last. The loan 
granted to Dr. Basudev Narayana is being recovered by monthly instalments. 

AlJother gentleman, Mr. Bhairavi Nandan Sinha, M. Sc. has been awarded from 
the interest of two lakhs out of ‘the Sir Ganesli Dutta Sinha Trust Fund’, of wdiich 
the Tice-Chanoellor is the trustee, a loan scholarship of Rs. 200 a month for 
prosecuting his studies in tho Cambridge University in Agricultural Botany. A loarf of 
a lump sum of Rs. 250 has also been granted to a student of the Medical College for 
tho purchase of hooks. The other commitments under tho scheme of trust are^eing 
regularly met every month. ° 

The Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau has compiled a 
Handbook of Geneiul Information with a view to help students in choosing the 
vocations for which -they are fitted hy education and temperament and also to ac- 
quaint tliem how and where they can get the - necessary training to qualify themselves 
for tho callings of their choice. o j 


Graduates ophe Umrersity : Ton have my hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess and I wish to you all a prosperous career. I ask you to remeraher that the onnd 
name of your Alma Male,- is in your Jiands. Ton alone can inmrKn the dewees 
of tho Patna TJnirorsity the hallmark of corrdot GhnkingrsouTTudS.ent%onl^^^ 
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ineegri^, discipline and above ali, ciiaracfer. If yon make tlie right nse of tlie 
edacatioa yriiich you have received you will be abe to face the problems of life with 
courage and resolution, ^ 

^ In my last Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ever-increas- 
ing unemployment among the educated youths of the country. It is a matter of grati- 
ncation that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and us report will be anxiously awaited. We are thankful to His Excellency for 
inviting Sir Tej ^ Bahadur Sapru to deliver^ the Convocation address, fie is taking a 
prominent part in the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring provin^ 
ces of Agra and Oudh. We are confident that some workable scheme for mitigating 
the hardship will be devised. But I must strike here a note of warning. It cannot be 
expected tliat these committees will find a readymade solution which like Aladin’s 
lamp will by a touch take us to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The problem is 
complex and retjuires years of patient work on the development of the countiy’s 
resources and the organisation of its system of eduation. These committees can only 
show us the load on which we have to travel for the guidance of 5*ou young gra-' 
dilates who have come out successful from the University and those who aspire to 
follow you. It must be clearly understood, however, that the committees cannot create 
new services, much less increase the number of Government posts. They can, how- 
ever, point out new fields of activity and you will have to equip yourselves for work 
jn those fields with such aid from Government as reasonably be given. If tlic com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education we as a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co-operation of 
the public sucli changes as may be feasible. The Government of India is alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. As I have already stated they have suggested to the 
local Governments the introduction of changes "in the system of our secondary eduoa- 
cation. We shall consider them. At the same time they have established a Central 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent education- 
ists including our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are its members and I hope that be- 
fore long a system of secondai^ educatiou will be devised which will equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who can usefully be trained elsewhere, 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. Saehchida- 
nanda Sinha at the fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of Lucknow held 
on tlie 30th. November 1935. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 

University. . . . , /v i. • 

As I rise to address you two thoughts are uppermost in my mmd. The fitst is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me^ by asking mo to address 
this convocation, for which X desire to express my si^erest th^uks : the second 
is an earnest desire — as an old graduate of the oldest University, the world to 
greet you, the new graduates of the Lucknow University, and weicorae you as 
the latest batdh of recruits to the fast-gro^^viug '-auks and the ererexpandiDg 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive atid cultured community in tfjdia- 
leged to address vou, on behalf of your umvcrsity,. ray .first vords raill bo thO;.o 
of heartiest felicitation on.tho success yon have achieved your examinations Be- 
lieve rao, my congratulations are not at all conventioual, for I am fidlj conversant 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to rctxhze what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what priratioos it 
The success that you havo achieved nndor difiicvilt and trying conditions, sometimes 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and f fgratu- 
Jation.’ Mav the Almighty grant yon length of days m your rmht hand, and 
loft hand riches and honour and may your profession*^ and public career such ^ 
to redound to the credit and tho honour of your University, which has admitted 
you to-day to tho rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its halJ-mark of 
distinction ! 
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I am particularly gratified to find here to-day a number ^ of young ladies 'u;ho 
have taken tlieir degrees in various branches of learning. That is a very encouraging 
^circumstance, indeed. It is well known that as compared with the advance in higher 
"education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet exti’emely inadequate, parti- 
cularly in Upper India. It is a truism that national process depends as much, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, by making our homo life suitable for women educated like ourselves. If 
human life bo compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the brasses and 
the louder instnunents—the trombone, the cornet, the trumpet, the clashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum—tbeir work being strong, stirring, courageous and confident ; 
while tlie women may bo compared to tlie stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender undertones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal verities of 
Love and Worship— each being thus wholly indispensable to the other for the 
completeness of the ilaster Musician’s work for the advancement of humanitj^ 

Having, I hope, been able through these preliminary remarks to put myself on a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now to ui’ge for your consideration 
some matters which, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention. I regret I am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented predecessors in attempting 
to discuss more or Jess technical aspects of our educational problems, with wdiich I 
cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. I believe, I shall best discharge^ my duties 
by discussing with you tilings with which I am, to some extent, familiar— as the 
result of my intimate association,^ now for more than forty years, with our public 
life — rather than by digressing into unfamiliar tracks. If, however, after listening 
to me you feel that I have uttered “nothing but platitudes”, I shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to realise tliat what 
are called platitudes, "in common parlance, are the very foundation of almost all 
speeches and -writings, not excluding editorial articles oven in the leading organs of 
public opinion. In fact, it is in the region of the noble commonplace that the 
greatest thinkers excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (such as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and poetry), but eVen 
of that most imaginative typo which is generally found in the notes and correspon- 
dence written by our officials — from the Under-Sfecretary to^ the Governor-General. 
Thus, platitudes being the stuff which reigns supreme in almost all spheres of 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from mw, so that you may not 
suffer disappointment by reason of any undue expectation of so-called originality 
either from mo or from any one else. If you will be good enough to accept this 
sound advice, you will be able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we, the 
non-official members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taught through a 
long course of dry experience to expect nothing in the replies to our interpellations, 
♦ resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously- olended combination of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irreducible minimum of 
veracity. 


The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous decision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modern India. It is just 
one hundred years since Thomas Babingfcou Macaulay, as the President of the 
Board of Education, closed ^ a long chapter of controversy about the system 
of education to be introduced into India, with the recording of his historic Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remarkable document in polemical literature, and was characteristic of the controver- 
cial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote the memo- 
rable passage which struck the key-note.— “The question before us is simply whether 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach lan^iia^^es 
in which, by universal experience, there are no books on any subject which deserve'^fo 
be compared to our own ; whether, when wo can teach European science we shall 
toch systems which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the wome ; and whether, when we can patronize sound Dhilosonhv 
and true history, wo shall countenance,, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
vdneh would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in giris 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns 
tojty thousand years long, Sand geography made of seas of^roaole and seal 'of 
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None could have clinched the matter (from the European as opposed to Indian 
stand-point) as could and did Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 7, 1835, lust ono 
hundred years back, the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, issued the 
epoch-making Resolution in which it was unequivocally laid down that “the great 
object of the Britisii Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India.'' Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
probably hundreds of thousands of Indians have been educated in this fairlv long 
interval according to the system then introduced. About a quarter of a century 
later, the first three Indian universities were established, which now number six 
times as many. There can be, therefore, no better way of celebrating the centenary 
of this tremendous change in the educational history of India than by surveying 
briefly, in a convocation address, the results of university education in our country, 
and its influence on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University education in India have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints, and there has been a consensus of opinion that higher education in 
this country has been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought in its train 
wholesome and benehcial results. To confine attention to recent times, Lord Curzon — 
wdio was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system ‘Of higher education, 
and who tried to “reform” it according to his lights— speaking (in the closing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of tho Calcutta University— made the admission 
that the knowledge imparted by the Universities “had not been shamed by her 
children.” Later, his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution. 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in ICXX), over the name of 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the Results of 
Indian Administration during last Fifty years”) in which it was stated that “with 
the improvement in education has come a much higher standard of probity and 
Sense of duty, and there has been great improvement in character and attainment in 
the public services.” 

These high official testimonials are conclusive on the point that the results of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher standard of thought and action amongst our educated classes. It goes without 
saying that its effect on tho much larger number of Indians, who have chosen to 
work in the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of the public services— in the 
professions, and in trade and commerce—has been equally beneficial and wholesome. 
Farther, it lias brought about that great intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian Renaissance , but which our unsympathetic critics prefer to call tho “Indian 
Unrest”. Lord Morley himself described this great upheaval as “a living movement 
in the mind of tho Indian people for objects which we ourselves have taught tiiera 
to think desirable”. ^ ^ , 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab spoke of this “living 
movement" as follows “What is happening in India is not a phase hut a now 
birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by all classes of people 
in that country. The interesting movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
in the scale of nations. -Why should we lag behind’, is the voice of India from 
Peshwar to Cape Comorin. And so a now life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society.” 

' The Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out the new movement in forms 
which, I am sure, will appeal to you all “One feature of it”, he said, “is apparent 
in educated India— there is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awakening East, an 
‘Indian nation', and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling with 
a new life, and though tho form taken may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life,” It would be easy to mnlfipiy equally eloquent 
declarations, but the latest testimony to tho ‘work of our Universities winch I may 
iittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, tho Chairman of tho Indian Franchiso 

^^^t?e^Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the India Bill in tho House of Lords, said .— 
“The Indian Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western education, 
and instructing their students in British^ constituRonal history. They have 
in tliein a hundred thousand students, more than twice as many students as are m all 
the Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
alist, one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility for ifs own government. ' 
He then went on to ask : ‘‘Who are going to bo the leaders of India to-morrow r 
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and lie thus answered the question :—The editors of the newspapers, who are going 
to be drawn trom these students. The people who are going to be elected to tlie 
legislatures are the people, in largo measure, who have had this kind of education. It 
is the University students who will also fiind their way into the Civil Service. The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar^ will bo the products of the Indian Universities. 
Again, Indian business is being increasingly manned by people who have had a 
University education. TJio India which is going to be led by these hundred thousands 
students, mostly nationalist, will bo an entirely different India from that which we 
have read about in history. 

Surely, you could not have more generous appreciations of your work and worth 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It is thus clear 
that while, like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect, 
yet it has already rendered good and great service to the cause of Indian progress. 

I maintain that much of the denunciation of it — even when it is not interested— is 
wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
from eminent authorities. We may thus safely adopt, and adapt to our purpose, tlio ' 
language of John Morloy, (in his famous essay ou Oompromtse)^ that if “every age is 
in some sort an ago of transition our own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition in the very foundations of belief and conduct.” That such a inomeutous 
epoch in transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of somo young 
people, is not at all surprising. But I assert that the great Indian Renaissance, which 
IS changing, with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspective, outlook and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to be reckoned with 
oy ail concerned. 


I need scarcely tell you that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho- 
ritative testimonies to the almost phenomenal success of higher education in this 
country, is that as educated persons you should always bear in mind your groat 
responsibilities in all that you say and do.^ You cannot, therefore, he too careful not 
to play into the hands of your captious critics, and I hope that in all your activites 
you will steadily keep your great responsibilities in mind, so as not to give them a 
chance to hold up your class, and the system of higher education itself, to oppro- 
brium. Piobably sooner than later, you will be the leaders, in various spheres of 
activities, of the great movement which I have briefly outlined ; and upon your ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will depend what turn that movement will 
take, for better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“high ideal”, though it is diflicult in actual practice to give au exact definition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will not be right for young men and 
women to be taught that they should be only “practical”, and should confine their 
talents and energies to the immediate" work before them, to things under their 
vory nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or possibilities, and heedless of any soul- 
stirring prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 


You may, therefore, Vest assured that I am not going to hold up to you any grovel- 
ling or sordid ideal, thougli it may be dignified by the name of “practical politics” 
or^^practical statesmanship”j for I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old Greek 


pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the''magriiatron‘ by 
its splendour, and captivates the reason bv its simplicity, and thus calls forth'' enorev 
which woiild not bo inspired by a rational, possible end, confined merely to what is 
reasonable and practicable I, therefore, feci fully justified in appealing to yon to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work. inclndin° that of the 
regeneration of your great and historic country, since it is truer now than at any 
time past that where there is no vision the people perish. ^ 

Some of you might be familiar with a famous figure in Victorian fiction-one JJr 
Thomas Gradgnnd— whose character is wonderfully portrayed bv Dietenc in 
Times.- Mr..8radgrind was (in the words of Dickens) “a man of realities a maf rff 
facts and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-hearted misMthrmw bv 
reason of his self education on the unidealistic doctrine of “facts” and 
represented the ts^pe of humanity described by the self-confrpd onri 
■Itoenlli H. di&ytl, i. “S 

had evolved and nerfeeted. “Facts” ruled him nnri ^ tnac 


as 


had evolved* and perfected. “Facts’^' ruled him and hi^'" chlldrpn 
fancy,. and ideals were absolutely cutout of their esisten^a Hi’s 


existence. His favourite^ dictim 
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•was “Now wliat T want is Fact ; Teach these boys and girls nothing bat Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everj^thing else. You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else ever will be of 
service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my children. Stick to 
Facts, Sir.’’ 

Those of 3^011 who have not read Hard Times should do so to discover what hap- 
pened, in the end, to Mr. Gradgrind and his family. Suffice it to say that when al- 
most all his children had been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late, the lesson of his life that to be successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. He then 
left “facts” in the background, and lived to found his views of life on “faith, hope 
and charity,” on which alone both humanity and the individual can thrive best. Thus 
India needs at this juncture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed temporisers 
of the Gradgrind type, but “bold, very’ bold, though not too bold” leaders and workers 
possessed of not only patriotism and strength of character, but a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of their just rights, even to verge of 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm”. 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves”— I am quoting now from the 
Congress presidential address, delivered at the Calcutta session of 1911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of the sons of Lucknow, 
the late Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar — “cannot achieve impossibilties”. And so while, on 
the one hand, I warn you against working on so-called practical considerations, it is, 
on the other hand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on your 
cherishing too high ideals, which, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless but perhaps be even productive of harm to your cause. That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partially realised within a 
reasonable time. Experience shows that the trancedental idealist, which is only 
another name for the unpraotical visionary, is often as much a hindrance to the 
reformer as the mere man of the world, who masquerades under the cloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of his famous 
dialogues— that called Theaeieius-—\xi which we find Socrates speaking as follows. — 
“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest which the cleaver and witty Thracian hand- 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philosophy) when he fell 
into a well as he was looking up at the stars. She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not see what was before his feet. This 
is a jest which is equally applicable to all idealists, I think that you understand me. 
Theodorus ?” The latter—the friend Socrates was speaking to — assented by saying. — “I 
do, and what you say is true.” Yes, it is but too true, indeed. If you forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates,^ you will do so at the cost of your 
work for the country. Gaze at the star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true practical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses Is successful!/ 
reconciled by Browning — that most human and manly of English poets — in one of liis 
famous poems, wherein he says : — 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be. but first finding 
T^at may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means— a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

“Not to fancy, what were fair in life provided it could be”, will ob\nons1y rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths.” “Finding first what may 
be” clearly implies taking stock of the realities to find out what is practicable in the 
circumstances of each particular case. So “finding what may be” means where, how 
and to what extent we have to adapt ourselves to onr environment, while “striving to 
make it fair up to our means” is just where the individuality and the character of 
the worker step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
sometliing substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if the 

60 
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realities before one are fully taken into account. IV^bat you tkus need is a mind alert 
and active, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense. 
So fortified, your elTorts vdll lead to results conducive to good and tov^^ards the 
realization of your goal That is a splendid lesson to bear in mind for nil who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the service of their country. ^Vhile, there- 
fore, you may peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics of ideahstio 
literature, as PIato*s Republic^ More’s Utopia^ Campanella’s City of the Suru Dacon s 
Neio Altantis^ Harrington’s Oceana and Butler’s Eretvhon^ as suggestive of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, you must not forget your 
Browning, who teaches a duo combination of idealism with practicality, or “practical 
idealism.” 

Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in due course, an active and prominent part in the public life and the political acti- 
vities of the country, and wdll have to do a great deal with the working of the now 
Indian constitution. I, therefore, make no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many important parts of it are still in a 
process of incubation. Now that the India Act has receivod the Royal Assent, and is 
an acommplished fact, it would be^ to use a popular but expressive phrase, “flogging a 
dead horse” to discuss the merits or the demerits of the details of the scheme em- 
bodied in it. You may remember that all the suggestions made by the Indian represen- 
tatives to tJie Joint Parliamentary Committee, including even the yery able and ex- 
haustive memoranda presented to thorn by such eminent authorities ns the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Toj Bahadur Saprn, and bv the British Indian Delegation headed by iJis 
Highness the Aga Elian, were practically ignored by the majority of that bodj^, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament — as distinctly stated by them in their 
report — uninfluenced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the part of the Committee Jias been that (as expressed 
hy the supporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to frame a constitution 
•which, in their judgment, best suits present-day Indian conditions. "^Yliile that may 
he so, it is nonetheless permissible to one— without any disrespect to the authors of 
the scheme — to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case. I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot he altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining in the country for which it is intended^' and that such realities cannot be 
twisted or tortured to make them fit an ideal constitution. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for anotiier, in defiance of popular opinion in the latter, is obviously 
no t a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well and trully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modern India, which is not calculated to 
train the Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community — to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, as citizens and subjects of a common State. I must state my 
conviction in unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible for tho British 
Parliament — had they been but so minded — to have devised the new Indian constitu- 
tion keeping this highly important consideration in view, without distorting the facts 
' with which we are familiar in the i^resent condition of tliis country. 


As it is, the new Government of India Act may well remind a politicallv-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern drama, called Tbe Barretts of Wimpole Street^ in which the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett 
Mr. Barrett was evidently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British Parliament, for when the doctors prescribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he {in his ilrimitable wisdom) would direct her to take some other thintr which 
he thought was the best for her health. He used to tell his daughter constantly : 
you are not the best 3udge^of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. I 
mtendjq,give your better nature every chance of asserting itself, but you shall obey 
me this instant . 1 need not tell you how it all endeL Deeply dis^’usted with her 
^ Barrett was forced to sever her connection with her 

left for ever to marry Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr, 
Barretts consent or permission. Tho story points an obvious moral 
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I am old fashioned enough to helieve that there Is the profonndest Trisdom in the 
declaration made by General Smuts— statesman of international reputation— in the 
course of his rectoral address, delivered last year at the St. Andrews University, that 
to suppose that you can govern without the free consent of the governed, is to fly 
in the face of decent human nature, as well as the facts of Iiistory”. The consevative 
majority in the British Parliament may have acted to the best of their jud"*- 
ment in framing the new constitution for India, but if in doing so they have not 
kept in view the essential condition of a successful constitution as emphasised by 
General Smuts— that of securing for the scheme devised ‘^the free consent of the 
governed” — then, I fear, it may be but another case of their having sown the wind 
to reap the whirlwind. 

Let us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunately one of those — one of those few Indians] I believe — who do not attach an 
undue importance to the frame-work of a constitution, as I hold that an ideal consti- 
tution can not be made to grow and expand but by the people’s own efforts. Nor 
can wider political rights be bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
largesse or a Buhhshxsh ; for they also can oe secured only by contesting every inch 
•of the ground with those in power. But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
est wiew on the value of constitutions and large political rights was that expressed 
by old Dr. Samuel Johnson in the well-known lines he added to Goldsmith’s famous 
poems, The Traveller, which I shall recall to your memory : — 

How small of all that human hearts endure 


That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

If you will hut think seriously over this problem, you will probably agree with me 
that it is not so much the text of a constitution that counts as the character of the 
men and women who work it. Our experience of the working of political institutions, 
in all ages, places it beyond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
less upon its form— or even on the written text of its constitution — than upon tho 
character of its citizens. Prom this it follows that greatest wisdom and the highest patrio- 
tism consist not so much in seeing after an ideally perfect constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and strength 
of character, elevated by the constant exercise of our own free will, and efforts at 
independent, individual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes, ‘^even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism by whatever name it be called.” And so General 
Smuts rightly emphasised, in his rectoral address, that “it is only human values ^ that 
survive, aud only men and women that matter in the ^ last resort”. A distin- 
guished ^contemporary political writer— Dr. Joad — also justly insist “The value which 
we place on the State depends, in the long ran, upon the value which we place on the 
individual”. This then may be accepted as an essential truth of Political Science. 

I would, therefore, enjoin on you ever to be vigilant in the elevation of your cha- 
racter, and also of those amongst whom you live and Tnove. It would be idle to ex- 
pect India to be the one solitary exception to the general rule which is deducible from 
the experience of mankind, that political moralitv can have no more solid foundation 
than a high standard of individual character. This proposition could be easily illus- 
trated by well-known historical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend upon tho extent of its territory, or the strength of its populahon, 
but mainly on the character of its people. It is only by improving and elevating tfio 
character of the people forming a State, that it can be made stable and progressive, 
but if their character is at a low level, then no constitution— however well-balanced, 
well-conceived, well-designed, and well-planned, on paper— can be of any advantage 
of the people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever remember this great lesson 
of history, which is confirmed by tho recorded experience of the working of constira- 

tions in all ages and countries. ^ i. ^ 

These observations do not, however, at all mean or imply Biat you ^^ro not to 
devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political svstem. rar from it : 
what I desire to insist upon is that while in working a constitution you must not 
attach unduo importance to its written text, you should nevertheless deyoto your&e\yes 
to raise the character of vour people, by all legitimate means and methods, including 
the reform of vour political institutions. I thus appeal to make a strenous 

effort at a continuous re-adjustment between tho elp^ation of the national 
and the reform of the political system of the country, which latter is absolute- 
ly essential for progress, since in modern (and especially post*war) conditions, Go\ern- 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its influenco on the character of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human character is not static hut 
dynamic, it is bound to bo influenced by its environment ; hence the absoluto neces- 
sity of developing institutions calculated to mould for the better the character of the 
neopie. But while conceding that character and institutions aot and react on ^each 
other, I hold iliat it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insu- 
tutions as conducive to progress and public weal. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. . , , . , t r 

I am fullv aware of the acerbity and the bitterness in the mind of the vast builc 
of the politically minded Indians— especially of the younger generation— against the 
now Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as Sir Chimanlal Setalvad — not only a veteran public man, but one 
well versed in the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the Government, and an 
cx-Iudgo under the Crown— declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
ment had gi-ievously disappointed all parties in India, including even the* minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the people,” Again 
when one finds Sir Homi Mody — apparently a great favourite with the British officials 
and non-ofiicials in the country— telling them that “the new constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public opinion in India”, as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Round Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progressively illiberal in a oilcuJated spirit”, one can easily realize the extent to 
which the reforms liave embittered the very soul of India. 

But I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel depressed, for the remedy lies in 
your own bauds. Though many of you may feel that yqv\r position under the new 
political system will be no better than that of the Persian poet when he exclaimed 
in anguish “You have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say ‘beware 
do not wet your garments’ ” still there is no reason to despair if only you can call 
to your aid in working the new constitution those essential political virtues by exer- 
cising which your representatives in the legislatures will be only to assert the popu- 
lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of the many in- 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to the growth and develop- 
ment of a truly democratic Government) but also to control effectively, purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, the apparently uncontrollable powers vested 
under the “manifold, multitudinous and complete” safeguards*— to borrow Lord Lothi- 
an’s happy phrase— in the Governor-General and the Governors. 


If you will but see to it that your elected representatives are absolutely the best 
men available, endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced in the discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera- 
tions -not an easy task that, I admit, since they will all represent communal or sec- 
tional electorates— your Ministers, who will form (in the provinces! the executive, will 
then probably he persons whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and whose mind 
the spoils of office will not buy or corrupt. If your representatives in the legisla- 
tures are men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback of their 
being but sectional or communal representatives, it will not be possible for the 
Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 


their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subservience by means 
and by reason of w'hich our public life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only tme parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead -fast in Indian 
character, then it will have established, once again, the truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If you work it on the 
lines and in the spirit which I have ventured to suggest—namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we are worth— I feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a success, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the economic need^ and the political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations, 

u .^“Ppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
question of coramunaiism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
of a convocattou address at your own University. Since 
S W matters have c'ome to such a pass^that not 

y navo some of our proyincial Governors had to appeal to the public, from time 
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to time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of communalism, 'vvliicli is eating 
into the very vitals of Indian life, but no less exalted a personage tban the Viceroy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to him, but some months 
back, by the municipality of Allaliabad, referred to the subject in language of genuinS 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said know of nothing that close 
so disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealousy and disharmony. 
The^ shadow of communal dissension and iil-wdll is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all those who have the welfare of this land at heart to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, towards all men, so that this evil 
miasma may be dispelled, I appeal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of India. Never in her histoiy was 
there greater need for such united efrort’\ It would be impossible for any one to 
improve upon the language used by His Excellency Lord Wilhngdon, and I shall beg 
each one of you to do what you can to suppress the demon of communalism in your 
thoughts and actions, alike in your private relations and public activites. 

But while appealing to you "to do your best, and to strain every nerve, to stamp out 
communalism both in your private relations and also in the discharge of your public 
jduties, I shall not be true either to myself or to you, if I do not tell you that even 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the sincerest desire to follow His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy's sound advice, you will find your task one of tremendous and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, be prepared to meet with many 
disappointments before you can hope for any appreciable measure of success. The 
reason for it— as frankly stated by that distinguished publicist, experienced business- 
man, and almost moderate-minded politician, the Hon’ble Sir Pheroze Sethna, in a 
speech lately delivered by him in the Coimcil of State—is that ‘'the principle of 
communalism is freely and almost aggressively recognised in the constitution and in 
the administration” di the country. “What wonder is there,” asked Sir Pheroze, “if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an undesirable extent, and if they at 
times manifest themselves in communal antagonism ?” 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the present situation shows how the wedge, 
making for the growth and expansion of communalism, has been driven deeeper and deeper 
into Indian life, until almost all spheres of our activities are now affected by it. While 
therefore, in normal circumstances, every word of Lord Willingdon’s appeal would have 
struck a responsive note in the heart of the people, we can understand the reason if 
no such result ensues in the pie^ent condition of the country. The relations among 
the various communities will, I fear, continue to become worse, and communal 
concord is not likely to prevail amongst them unless they are made to realise, by 
means of the working of the administration on right, sound and impartial lines that 
all the Indian subjects of the Crown do constitute one people and should be treated 
as such in all matters in which the State has to deal with them. There can be no 
surer method of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill among the various sections 
of any people, than by creating in them a strong sense of identity of interest in all 
matters affecting their daily life, as subjects of a common State. If this be not 
done, and if the centripetal forces are not only not availed of but are rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any “united effort” to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-will. 

Bacon wrote in his famous essay on “Sedition” that the best way to root it out w^ 
to remove the cause of it. Similai the one way to re-establish peace and harmony in 
India is to eradicate the causes that ' ’ ' . ' '"‘ing discords and dissen- 
sions. And I maintain tliat only by ■ by precept alone but by 

actual practice that in all their relat . ' rious Indian communities 

are one and indivisible, can it be leasonably expected that the “shadow of communal 
dissension and ill- will”, to which His Excellency the Viceroy referred, will be 
permanently removed. The condemnation of communalism and the preaching of tolera- 
tion, mutual good-will, and respect for each other’s point of view, by all interested 
in the welfare of India, is very desirable ; but the lesson of history *is writ large— 
and he that runs may read it— that it is only by the establishment of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to the growth and development of nationalism tliat suc- 
cess in tills direction may bo hO)»ed for. 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, and shall not be justified in trespassing on it 
much longer. But I desire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at my command 
that while you should conserve, in your habits and character, all that it is healthy 
and wholesome in our social traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day environ- 
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ment. In addition to revising the old standards of ideals and conduct in the light of 
tho ever-changing conditions in tho world, you should train your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combino the culture of the East and the culture of the "West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet. You have thus before you a limitless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which we have inherited because of our historical antece- 
dents, to acq^uire and develop those good and desirable qualities which we are 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better their economic condition, to reclaim 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that tho people of this great and historic 
country are now, what thoy claim to be, ‘^a nation^’, — these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something unattempted, something 
left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in tho past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very much more yet remains to be done, and we have yet much 
lee-way to make up. You may thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, if only yon are prepared to do bright deeds for her. 
The work before you in the way of regenerating our dear Slother-Iand, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only you will approach it in the 
right spirit, 5 'ou may depend upon it that no young Alexander amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no more territories left for him to 
conquer on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna. Remember, that a new 
era is dawning on India. Though wo are still but way-farers in the twilight, and 
chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it is already aglow, 
with glimpses of a new destiny. It rests entirely with you what you will make of 
that glorious prospect. God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
character, patriotism and selfless work, to tho progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time she may take her proper place amongst tho greatest nations of tho world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

AVhile we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

TVe men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, mast vanish — be it so 1 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower, 

YP'e feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it be your great privilege to carry on your life- work for the service of your 
country inspired by these majestic and soul-stirring lines of 'W'ordsworth I 


The Allahabad Univer sily Con vocation 

/Keep before you tlio motto of all true sportsmen. Be fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the weak’ was the advice given to the studends of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity by E. H. the Naumb of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on the 
5th, December 1935. 

ffis Highness at the outset, recalled the days -when he was himself a stndent of 
for the young men bigger opportnnites of serving the 
la.Pl'inn'nS the system of the education hitherto followed bv ns, we 
seem to have unconsciously reversed the aeoeptod order of- tilings by trvin" to iraoart 
to our students better knowledge of that whick is far away thaf of whioT is 
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near and around them. The majority of young men are apt to Icno^r more about 
Chaucer and Tennyson than about Kalidas and Ghalib and strangest of all, more about 
the English Language than about their own mother ton^ue,^ All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to be 
strengthened.’’ 

His Highness emphasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration which alone 
could heal the wounds caused by the recent conflicts and bring lasting peace to suf- 
fering humanity, What India needed most was youngmen with strong nerves and 
broad shoulders to bear cheerfully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of young 
men. 

Eeferring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary in building up greater India and said that supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire of politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties, fiom which so many others were trying vainly to ex- 
tricate themselves. In the course of his speech, the Nawab said ; — 

In an age when one half of the world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the other half, the development of character assumes the importance of a sacred duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective of life, they for their part will have done their best 
to serve the cause of humanity. But if, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with the development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of human 
society. 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 
good to society, and whether the time has not now come for us to consider the desira- 
bility of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
place in our system of education. This besides being in consonance with the highest 
toditions of oW country would also tend to re-estawish in our inner life that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it. 

Our universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent, shvly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that confidence iu themselves without which they cannot become for us real 
sources of inspiration. Let us not forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation's life that systems transplanted from other countries can never be anything 
more than exotic creations, and that a university _ that does not reflect correctly the 
best culture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignificance and, finally 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in which it was 
planted. 

We in India stand to-day on tlie threshold of great changes, and it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to^ effect those modifications which we consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our country are to be offered to the young men of 
this generation and of succeeding generations than were offered to their predecessors, 
and in the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and clear visions. 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us. 'Without it we can neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympat' ' ’ ■ ' ' of the 

origins and cnltural contributions of the different races ■ . . country. 

Mutual understanding alone will create mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and > differen- 
ces of castes and creeds. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind will 
be great if we can show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland. 

Gentlemen, I look forward to the day when from our country, which has over 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again go forth into a disti^cfed 
world, for the second time in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolora- 
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tion which alone can heal the wounds caused bj' recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity. . ^ , .. 

I assure you that at no juncture in our history was this sprint of co-operation 
more necessary than to-dav, when the whole ^ world is watchinij us to see what use 
we make of tho opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical change in our system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion in our country with regard 
to these constitutional reforms. This was only to be expected in such a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to .solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which statesmanship has been faced in modern times. These re- 
forms are by no means perfect. No one iias ever put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would Jiave us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement tliat 
in their sum total they do not represent a substantial advance. We wish they could 
have gone much further, but tho undoubted difliculties that at present lie in the way 
cannot be ignored — difficulties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame. To Jiave ignored hard facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to overcome them is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, one has to be prepared for compromise to achieve great results. If 
one cannot get the best, one must be ready to accept tho second best. In the case 
of these reforms I feel confident that, given the necessary sincerity of purpose, wo 
shall succeed in effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as we of the States are concerned, rest assured that, as in the past so in 
the future, we shall ever consider it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to the building up of that greater India for which wo are all longing. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by Str Hugh 
Laiisdoion Stepnenson^ Governor of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon held on tho 5th. December 1935 : — 

Members of tho Convocation, 

Last year I delegated tho privilege of addressing tho Convocation to our Yice- 
Chancellor U Set because, being in close touch with the day-to-day working of the 
University, he was in a better position to place before you the details of the 
University’s work and the direction in which it was trending. This, however, will 
be the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and T 
have therefore reserved the lionour for myself. Two years ago I said that the 
University was complete so far as anything organic could be complete, and this 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make during the three years in which I have been 
Chancellor. Unfortunately, these three years have been a period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has had to reduce its grants to tho University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a strug^'le to 
keep the work going within the limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
anv attempt at a review of tho work of the last throe years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of the University. I think, however, wo 
may ^ congratulate the University on the success with which it has continued to 
function during this diffioulfc period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without the assistance of tho Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise oui’ predecessors were in their efforts to establish this Endow- 
mentFund. Ve mfiy hope that tho tide is no^v turning; and better times are 
within sight. Undoubtedly, Government , must, m due course, restore its grant to 
the full amount and if possible increase it, and thus sot free tho Endowment Fund 
academical importance. But it must be remembered that the 
University is not tho only siiOfcrer from retrenchment. All activities of Government 
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have suffered aud the worh of restoratiou vrill perforce be gradual. The University 
is the apex of our educational system, but it is only the apex and is directly 
related to the rest of the structure. Every one will agree that retrenchment in 
educational expenditure is not an economy. It may be that the money has not 
heen spent to the best advantage in the past, but the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure. It will certainly be one of the 
first tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma is sound from the bottom upwards, aud the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling ^JP^rt of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditure and the University can only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
whole, it is relevant in this connection to consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have to be reme- 
died if the University is to hold its place in a properly proportioned system of 
education. 

In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Burma, aud I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of course must always lie in the training of the minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma. But the work of the University must also embrace practi- 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering, Physics and Chemistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studies and of 
Studies in Geography and Geology are also carrying out^ investigations which are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. Research is, of course, a slow process 
and it must be done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be aole to depend upon regular 'financial assistance which it is 
very difiiciilt for the University in^ present circumstances to afford. I would 

therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 

endowment of specific researches. In the^ new chapter that is opening before the 
country the place of the University will be one of great honour and importance. 

We shall look to the University to train and send forth properly equipped leaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Bnrma. It was for this that oar predecessors 
laboured to found the University, and it is our duty to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out. 

During the last year I, at least, have heard much of the controversy over the 
question of making the Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 

University. The Senate has recently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by the Government for the 
related High Schools will be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula- 
tion. The resolution has caused Government to re-examine its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem will soon be found. One of the main objects of 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 
it is essential for their utility in future life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. Bat we are entitled to require that. non-Burmans, if they are to 
be the citizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civilization of the country, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in touch at the same time with their own literature. I confess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with the extreme view tha^ because the Rangoon 
University is in Burma, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmese. We want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot bo found in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese aud to limit their opportunities. Tho idea that Burmese should 
he the sole modi am of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

Daring the year tho various Students Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
am verv glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath, I should also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their recent camp. 

61 
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The retirement of Mr. Symns, Director of Piililio Instruction, created a yaoancy 
on the University bodies during the year which was filled by his successor m oflice 
Mr. Quinlan. U" Bet was ro-elcctod during the year as Yice-Chancellor of the 
rniversity, and I am very glad that vo stiU have the great advantage of his 
experience and lieln. Wc Iiavo lost through death two of the Members of tho 
University Council : U Ba lun, K, S, IL, T. B. lU retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U liyaw Bun, M. A., K. S. IL U Kyaw Dun was a well-hnowu Burmese 
scholar and for his services to Burmese Literature the University conferred on. him 
the Degree of Master of Arts {Honoris Uausa) in 1933. A former Member of the 
University Council in its early days. Dr. N. N. Parahh, has also passed away. 
Do was a Member of the Board of Studies in Medicine up to tho time of his 
decease. I am sorry to record that this is tho last Convocation that Mr. SIoss, 
Principal of University College^ will attend. His services 'have been of the greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and wo have every reason 
to regret his departure. 

And now as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
talceu your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to you not spcciall}' as Chancellor but 
as a welU wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath tho surface than isiDpento your younger eyes. Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure ; wo go forward with every confidence but our patli 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people by tho people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibility for making it a success will lie in great pait on 
yon and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib commonplace that the future of 
a country depends upon its youtli. AVhat I want to bring home to you is that the 
future of Burma depends not so much on what yon do as on 'what you are. Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school boy strikes, and ^ politicians and. others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, do their country, in my opinion, a great disservice. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened aud moral public opinion and in my vie# 
the basis of that is loyalty. I am well aware that in this age of shibboleths the word 
loyalty is apt lo bo discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean. 
AY hat I am speaking of now is loyalty to yourselves, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you ; and that is the only sound' basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
AVhat was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of loyalty to Their Im- 
perial Majesties at the Silver Jubilee throughout the Empire ? Surely, it was tho 
reaIi 2 ation that Tbeir Majesties stood for all that was best in each of us, that, they 
were tho embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need in tlia 
dilhcult times before us is not so much able individuals to guide tho details of admi- 
nistration, doubtless these will be forthcoming, as ^ a solid and enliphtened public 
opinion that will ensure that tho administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is the task of all those who are privileged 
to receive their training at tho Rangoon University to create that public opinion. 
This is a very different matter from political propaganda ; you may have very diver- 
gent views on political theories or policies but public standards are a matter that 
should be the common concern of all parties. You can only fulfil this task of yours 
by being loyal fo your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to* worry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma. I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not leave behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass througli tho University to cultivate high ideals of social service and 
public morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpur Uaiversity .CouvocatioB 


over 


Chancellor, presided on the 7th 
? X Kagpur University, wh''*' 

admitted to ^e various degrees, including eight women. In 
coDgratuJated' Mr. Bha#ani Shankar Kv 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful forms of office and said : 


December 193S 
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‘^The num'ber o! colleges affiliated to tbe University has l)eeii raised from 8 to 12. In 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a technological institute 
with the funds of the* Laxrainarayan bequest has received practical shape. Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
in female education has been taken by the starting of a Central College for VTomen 
and by the apnointment the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies.” The Chanchellor also paid a tribute 
to the late Dewan Bahardur Y. M. Relkar, who was Tresurer of the University 
since 1923 and welcomed Col. K. Y. Kukdaj, the new Treasurer. 

Introducing Mr. M, R. Jayakar^ H. U. the Chancellor remarked, a student, 
professor and public speaker, he is worthy of your admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly. His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
yon as students to know that he had no small claim to distinction in the academic 
world as well.” 


Mr. Ji.TAi:A.R’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture was emphasised hy 
Mr. Jayakar in his address. He said there were many points of affinity between the 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty they would eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity with one 
anothei*’s inodes of life and thought. Thus the seeming conflict created by political 
facts will be neutralised by sympathies awakened lu the region of culture and 
scholarship. 

Mr. Jayakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste har- 
riers in early years of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathy which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudice. He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in other Provinces would watch with 
interest ~the possibilty of your institution developing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation in sight, a young University 
like yours should cherish the ambition of developing on federal lines.” 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature of its education. Yet, this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed. 'W'e are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart from the 
social order to which they belong and of which they are the products. In a country 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the pressure of social and political condi- 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle. Ylien the 
older Universities were founded in India, the main need was to supply officials for 
Public Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the main purpose in view. Since the days of 
their foundation, the older Universities have been supplying this want. The time has, 
however, now arrived when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a moi'O 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intellectual intrepidity, 
coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work m obscurity and oblivion, 
nnclouded by material ambitions, and willing to place at disposal of tlie country their 
priceless gifts and achievements, Indian education must accordingly adapt its methods 
and processes to tills need. India finds herself in an increasingly new environment, 
making it necessary for the Universities to undertake an intellectual planning with 
hold and creative insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of liberal’ edu- 
cation. It is not. he said, training in technical skill, for instance, preparing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. Those two are only the means, but not 
the eni in itself^ which must be kept absolutelv distinct. The end is to use these 
means called liberal teaching to produce the “liberal mind”, meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called “intelligence”. By that term, modern 
educationists in that progressive country moan a power of self-direction in the 
affairs of life One author of great eminence in matters of education describes it in 
the following words : “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field : ability to 
do what you have never done before.” Intelligence, is “readiness for any human 
situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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oircum stances, the best response whiob a human being can make to those circum-.. 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would seem to bo : — (1) the sense of* 
human values, and (2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilitios 
for the realising of those values. 

The attainment of this quality would seem to be easier- were we dealing with a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of^systgns 


intellects and cultures in India, the problem would appear to bo more difficult. The 
Indian system of education, taken in its broad outlines, resernbles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating in tho apex of a college degree or post-grad uato ^ studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at tlie top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages, ^ No system of education can 
he suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary- 
ing grades of culture, with different economio and industrial needs, social requisites ; 
(1) the creation of many “landing places” where the student may ^ appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction and leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
aritumetio, type- writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, painting, 
sculpture, agi iculture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc. 
In all these branches of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and master any one of the special enferprises in which 
human beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare tho student in his own special interest or vocation. The pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
be so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the • 
Post-graduate School for tlie same branch of knowledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, we push every one up the main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent. Those who drop off, very often from circums- 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose eduoationally the whole bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off.^ AVe cannot afford to ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society. Science and in- 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economio conaitions connstantly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian intelligence ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It ^ seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Universities must take up the work of inquiry and research in this airection, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. AV'e must not forget that the bulk of India’s 
population lives in villages and there' aro 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment A nexus ought to be established between the Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is a truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed frorn uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whoso instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. The 
primary object of devising such courses will be to meet the wants of the country at 
large, but the incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in capital towns only. 

No serious attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs of the lower school. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the scholarly and literary work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, we forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
entered a ^condary ^hool was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reao.n the College or Post-graduate courses. The result w^as that Colleges suffered and 
secondary education deteriorated. Reform in this direction has so far proceeded on 
tne uasis, which, in my opinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondaiw ednea- 
cation, invariably mahng it stricter. If wo must have the^ianding places’* I have des- 
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cribed above, TV'bere the tinfit and unwilling can leave off the main ladder, opportuni- 
ties must be created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 
toployment, first by creating new avenues of such employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate training and without sacrificing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largely connected 
with the high policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be the case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will be 
made to relieve the presure, in which the Government and the Universities will take 
their adequate share. In such a united effort alone lies the proper cui^e for unem- 
plo^ent. 

Your province has special advantages, geographical and cultural, for develomng 
another feature of University life, so vital to uie present needs of our country. Ton 
have in yonr Province several communities and their culture, meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort You have a Hindi and Maharathi section, both equally 
prominent. Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdu and Hindusthani find a co- 
ordinate place with Marathi, I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study-- 
one more addition to the many that yon have already created — aiming at the ‘‘intellectual 
nation-hmlding” of the people. Religion may divide India, hut it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a conimoa veneration for another’s culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

But, the vital question is, how is the University preparing its alumni to partici- 
pate in the moral and political life of the countiy ? University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they can be no substitute for the spirit of 
sacrifice, the capaci^ “to bear each other’s burdens”, which are so needed in the 
outer world. That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student can 
make his contribution. He can help or hinder in ihe maintenance of that generous 
community of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims which they need 
hide from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition, so that his college 
years will prove a permanent treasure of happy memories, sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and- sweetness. The very definition of a good 
student^ must change in modern times. It is not necessaiily one who secures 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated, selt-centred life, hut it is 
one who contributes most to improve the life of his fellows and to help them 
towards the attainment of the highest level of collegiate life. It is no doubt true 
that the primary du^ of every undergraduate is self-culture and the training of his 
powers. He has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it. I am aware 
that, in achieving these purposes, certain competitive processes are unavoidable. 
He has mainly “to bear his own burden,” which may seem to exclude all thoughts 
of “bearing the burdens of his fellows.” I am aware that the feeling is largely 
heightened by the modern system of examinations. All competitive methods have 
this defect that they breed an exaggerated sense of rivalry, superiority, success and 
defeat— the feeling ‘ that the gain of one is the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do in responsible posit ons in life. The undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
life in such a way as to hinder his preparation for it” But the cure lies in the 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is properly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. In most 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the siihordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance "and 
good-will are often necessary for your success. It is this feature of mutual depend- 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life. 

It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours.^ They have their place in college life, but can never be a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the world. 
It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours : — ‘‘They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
love of honourable distinction. They supply the lending strings which we need. 
But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value of tliera, 
the love of them, may be carried too far. They do not make ns what we are, they 
are but a stamp of what wo are, which may sometimes bo wrongly imposed,” 
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la yoar progress througli tlie period of your college 3ife you will, I ora sure^ 
develop tlie quality of ready sympathy, of raakiog friends and Jiving their lives. 

If you take it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You mil likewise employ^ your four^ years in college in acquiring a facility 
for assimilating now ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to carry beyond the period of college life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quoted ^ the wise words of a Hindu seei\ one of the 
composers of a Vedic hymn centuries old, wherein was enshrined, in words of , 
imniortai wisdom, the idea] of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. “3Ieot togetlier, talk together ; jnay your minds comprehend alike ; 
common t>o your action and achievement ; common bo your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts : so there may bo thorough union among you.** 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191), 


Tlie Punjab University Convocation 

In the course of Jiis Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University invocation held on the 21st December 1935, His Mccclhncy 
the Oovarnor sard : — 

‘‘A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect. Ho has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern development of games is 
bringing into wider exorcise his innate qualities of sportsmanship, 

"These seem to me to be some of the cliaracteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which cloud its 
present and threaten its futni’o, 

"I am often told when a communal disturbance occurs that tho ignorant masses, 
and especially tho hooligans, are entirely responsible. It may be and often is the 
case that the goonda element start rioting and take active part in it. But I have 
always refused to accept tho comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

"On the contrary, communal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering" in which men of education, who should know better, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any caso^ education must be written down as failure in this province if the 
men it produces liave not got character or courage to influence tho masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knoAvs to be directly 
opposed to tho ^ welfare of the province and its people.** 

Continuing His Excellency sard that self-respect and self-confidence arc powerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
cz'ceds wish to Jive in harmony with each other they must Jiavo faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporai’ily Jose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the waitings in the Press and ^ general^ trend of the speeches at the 
present time would ^ believe that each community was living in a water-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. Ho would evisago a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare in which one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state of 
affaws. ^ ^ ^ ^ ? 

Concludiug, His E.vce]lency said tliafc greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man cau help to supply these by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which lie learnt during his student 
days. Again, ho can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship which he has 
Jeamt at the University. 

The problem of communalistn would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
t the same principles of sportsmanship as influence a great 

majority of students. Yair play m the first essential of sport and only too often 
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communalism is the very negation of fair play. Believe me, the solution of com- 
munal dissension lies in the hands of the educated'classes and not of the masses ” 

His Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education in suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocationaU He pointed out the difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. 

While in the West, he said, there were many roads along which the youth could 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the East the outlook was so circumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The stuff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and passed through a machine ‘^which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. This is a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osraania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by ilr. A, ff, Mac!:enztp^ Pro- 
Yice-Chancellor at the Osmania University Convocation held at Hyderabad in 1935 

Your Excellency. Mr. Yice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have heard the convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse which proceeds witli heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned admiration. I, therefore, as one who for nearly 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which"! now occupy my 
address would have at least one virtue, that it would he as brief as possible. It 
will, I can claim, have also another which in all forms of expression, whether 
through speech, writing or art of auy kind, is the one essential which can justify it — 
the virtue of sincerity. 

Let me now at once, true to my promise, proceed without any preamble to my 
theme. It is tliis : What does the Osmania University stand for ? In the words of 
the Memorandum which Sir Akbar Hydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917, ^YTe requiie a now Umvei*sity free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects ” His Exalted Highness, whose 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Aremorandum and 
in the Royal Charter, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for all time, aflirmed that his purpose as Founder was “to remove the defects 
created by tlie present system of education.” 

"What* are these defects ? An answer will he found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
But it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes. Even the later substan- 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and the Punjab University Enquiry Committee can appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note— a pathetic wail. 
I myself was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
autohiograpliy of a grand old man, Sir Prafulla Chandra the weil-kno^vu 
Bengali Chemist ; the o^er from the editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper. 
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This is what Sir P. C. Ray says in a record of his life and experiences dedicated 
to tbo youth of India : — 

“It is necessary tliat tlie attention of the country should ho clearly drawn to the 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have^ allowed in the past 

by our schemo of university education The two Universities of Calcutta and 

Madras have become two huge factories for mass production of graduates Tins 

inordinate insane craze— almost a mania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief ; it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the youn^ man thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lament- 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and^ pluck when ho is thrown upon the world 
and has to light his way through it. Wule there is a ^gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterionation in quality. The averi^e graduate knows little and 

cares to know less beyond tho irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press : — 

“A young man undergoes tho ordeal of a university course because some inscrut- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it, gets rid 
in the examination room of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
takes his degree, enters, if he is lucky, some profession, thinks no more of any stud5% 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for.” 

AYho can say that on tho whole these are overdown pictures ? But let us be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 


The first mark which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He must have developed tho mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In a word he must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men. But it cannot do without wise men, 
"Wisdom is bom of learning and understanding. The root cause of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge ; but this knowledge does not become active 
thought. It is something passive —dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students* minds as if they were baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can be adopted for tho majority of 
Indian students when they are taught through the medium of a foreign languaga 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a^ vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for examination purposes to memorise what he fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instruction should bo imparted through a language w^hioh is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the taught. Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. Those were the reasons that 
led to the adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruotiou should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
^ssible^ anywhere above the ^ high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
University has completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teachers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal i^estigation that all students at the Osmania University can read, 
j write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students else'^ere can use English.- I found also &at studeuts whose mother 
t^gue IS not Urdu, even those who are studying in Science classes, in which Urdu 
puraseology might he expected to present some difiioulty, were attaining a high 

judged ‘'by their place in university merit lists. 
JAy personal observations have convinced mo also that the Osmania University, 
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students in general are much more responsive to the lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work in hand than students in the class- 
rooms of Korthern India where English is the medium of instruction. Thus 
I have verified from knowledge gained at first hand what the advocates of 
instruction through the medium of the Indian languages^ have^ urged, that 
free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with which both are thoroughly familiar. "What 
impressed me particularly was the fiexibility of Urdu. I have seen advanced instruc- 
tion being carried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
clear that Urdu was capable of being used by both teachers and students as a medium 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or scientific.^ There can be no 
doubt therefore tliat the language policy adopted oy the Osmania University is a 
success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free in the class- 
rooms from the cramping and stifling effects of instruction through the mediuni of 
English. That there are diEciilties in the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must he admitted. One is the possible deter- 
ioration in English. At the Osmania University we are therefore improving the teach- 
ing of English by strengthening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching aud by encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire 'facility in using English. A further difficulty is the production of text- 
books to meet the needs of all departments of study, have great hopes that 
these needs udli be fully met as a result of the reorganisatiou of the Translation 
Bureau that has recently been undertaken. 

There are other conditions essential for the building up of an ideal University. 
The first of these is a careful selection of students. But whatever limitations are 
imposed should be only such as can be justified on educational grounds. In every 
institutiou there must be a limit to the uumber that can be efficiently taught with 
the human agency and material facilities available for instruction. The essence of 
true university life is to be found in human contacts. Its value is in the training 
which students receive from the personal influence of the staff and through activities 
in university societies, in the hostels and on the playing fields. The Univ^ensity 
must therefore not be so crowded that the creation of a healthy and active intellec- 
tual and communal life is impossible. Another limitation must be imposed by the 
qualifications of studeuts. The Osmania University is not intended to be a factory 
for the mass production of mediocrities. It is a centre for training the best intellects 
of the Dominions to exercise intelligence and original thought in the interests of the 
State. We must therefore see to it that our resources are not wasted on material 
which is not responsive to univei*sity training. But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to exclude the unfit and staff and accomodation are sufficient to 
ensure individual contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 
not be restricted by arbitrarj" rules. 

We must, however, remember that the process of elimination involves an 
obligation. Many students who are not qualified by literary or scientific attainments 
for admission to the University yet possess other aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed by a suitable system of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership in the industrial, commercial and agricultural life 
of the country. At present our schools and colleges are all cast in one mould 
giving a literary education which can lead only to more literary education. Our 
whole system should therefore be overhauled in order to provide for all students 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed them. Boys who combine manual skill and physical fitness with 
courage, initiative and self-reliance are as nseful to the State as those who have 
literary gifts. Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 
provide for such students training which will help them to make the most of their 
lives as citizens of the future. The problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
Variety of training is expensive and is more difficult than mass production according 
to a uniform pattern. But the Government of His Exalted Highness have seriously 
taken up the question of reconstructing the system of secondary education. Here as 
elsewhere in India the conclusion has been reached that it is impossible^ to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 
determine its foundations. 

The diversion to indostrial, commercial and other practical pursmts of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studies will not mean, as I have 
ah'eady emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few. That there 
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“will 1)6 in timo sufliciGnt matGrial in tho Stnto to fill adetjuatoly oven the spacious 
buildings rising at Adikmct I have not the least doubt. ^ It is my considered opinion, 
based on intimate first hand knowledge, that there is no better human material m 
all India than in tlie young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the most oncoui'aging of the many pleasant discovei'ies 
which I have made since I came here. 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students. The citizen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take tho somewhat rough journ^ 
to Adikmet. But the visit is well worth the risk. The University site of over 150G 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late Professor Sir Patrick Geddes. tlio 
well-known town-planning export, who chose the site, said that it was for university 
purposes unsurpassed in his experience. Tho building scheme provides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Hall, Ai'ts College, separate blocks for tlie Departments 
of Phvsics, Chemistiy, Biology, education and Engineering, a ■^7omen’s College, 
Students’ Union, Stadium, Gymnasium and Libraiy. Ultimately wo hope to make 
provision also for Agrioiilturo, Forestry and Medicine. In boldness of conception and 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
facilities for the training ^ of mind and body unequalled in India and, I believe, 
unsurpassed in any country in the world, 

I have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the University city as 
I hope it will be in the years to come. But 

“'^^''hon 1 dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all tlie 
wonder that would be,’^ 


my mind also went back 2000 years to another city set on a hill, fhe imperial city 
of Home. 'Why was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that small city became 
so great and irresistible ? Wealth, power and dominion were tlieirs. But 1 reflected 
how these were the results not tho causes of their greatness. Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great. What made tho Romans masters of the world was not tho 
material splendour of their city but tlie men they w’ere. True greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions. It lies in the quality of its men 
and women ; in tlieir devotion to these and in the persistent efibrts wliicli tliey make 
to lealisc them. » If tho life of the people is keen, purposeful and public-spirited, 
tlie community is great however small it may seem to be But if it is selfish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at the core whatever its outward show may be. This 
is the tragic lesson of Rome —a race of heroes bi ought to ruin and degradation by 
idleness and self-indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them of their self-respect. 

‘^What kind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his rough- 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

‘‘The place where a great city stands is not the place of sketch’d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely ; 

“Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth 

“Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and women * 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the W'Orld.” 

“Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words and deeds ” 

“There the great citv stands.” ’ 


history teaches, that the gi-eatness of a city is in 
the quality ot its inhabitants. It is therefore vital for us to consider what should 
thnnwT. , -"’hich WB are to give to the citizens of Osmania. 

.this, training ? 1 need hardly emphasise 
tlmt f ‘1 0? its. .intellectual side is to impart culture; 

ttmLu p 1 *"'1 b’lt 'S activity d£ mind ; that knowledge becomes 

to use and related to the stream of 
clnffi?VpTfnV toi'P and that therefore the 
rKMnsfve to^iZ,l.r®fe of s^dents active, alert and 

P stimulus. It follows that number of mass lectures should be reduced, 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should he a feature of the "^ork in 
departments of study and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes in 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staif. 
Fortunately we have at the Osmania University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
hut also have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of their profession. I owe them a debt which T cannot 
adequately repay. I came amongst them a stranger ^ and I have experienced from 
them kindness' and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the University. 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature which it must 
be our ambition to develop. It is possible to lay too much stress on class 
room work. I have, indeed, considerable sympathy^ with the cynic who said 
tliat the only education that was of value to him in later life was wdiat 
remained after he had forgotten what he had been taught at the University, 
"^hen the time comes for us to leave our work, whatever it may be, to 
younger men, I think what will give us most happiness in retrospect will not be 
the knowledge we have accumulated, tlie success of our schemes, our victories in 
the strife of official or business life, or even the honours we have gained, but the 
memories of the friendships which we have made. Youth, the age of zest and 
generous enthusiasms, is the time w^hen students can receive from University life 
the great gift of companionship. The friendships into which the companionship, 
of youth blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure only but of work done and of a life lived together with a purpose. Its 
essence is the delight of sharing common tasks and aspirations. In such unselfish 
comradeship lies the hope of a saner and cleaner social ideal in the wider community 
into which students enter when they leave the University. 

One of the means by which the comradeship of university days can be 
strengthened through the sense of work done with a common" purpose is the 
Graduates' Association. The Association can exercise a healthy influence on the 
University by the encouragement which it gives to devolepments that promise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life in the University. But the chief value of 
the Association will be in the extent to which it can influence the life of the 
community by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth which 
the University aims at contributing towards the formation of that common social 
purpose that we call public opinion. The greatest hope of the State is in these 
yonng men and in the spirit in which by their efforts, failures, disappointments and 
efforts still renewed with passionate determination, they press on the work of 
building the idetd community for which we long. 

The University must send them forth with the cheerful spirit of happy warriors, 
not as meu prematurely old. Our University life must therefore keep students young. 
Soon enough they will have to face anxieties and carry burdens that will make them 
dull and grave. Their university days should be a time of happiness and cheerfulness 
when they find joy in the health of body that makes mere living a delight Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and drink. These have also a 
moral value. All of us are horn with au impulse to conflict. If this instinct does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out in disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought or action. Other healthy means for mving a safe outlet to 
man's contentious instincts are in Union debates and a University Training Corps, 
which we should, as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung advocated last year, establish as soon 
as possible. 

All these activities will, we hope, help to develop at the University discipline of 
the right kind. That ominous word grates on students' ears. But I ’^ant them to 
think of discipline not as external restraint or even as internal graCe ; not as some- 
thing negative and passive but as something positive and active. Discipline of the 
right kind reveals itself in free activity of the body and mind, in keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and the power to use it, in the delight of 
achievement, in comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It need not he imposed from 
without but should come from within as the outcome of the growing social purpose of 
our corporate life. The essence of discipline of this kind is the Spirit of service, that 
does not let us live only for ourselves and our own pleasures but makes us keen to 
give rather than to get ; the spirit, that builds up traditions which will help to give 
the best of life to those who follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osmanla University, a commtinlty visibly living ideals of 
wort, comradeship, health and willing service, we must alwa^ remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of His Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman A-ii Khan, established by him in order to secuVQ tlie prosperity'' and well- 
being of his subjects. Let us, therefore, each one of iis by strenuous work and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler make it a worthy expression of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. ’Wo may not in our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of success 
is tJie spirit tliat strives to achieve it Of our ideal university city aro ^ true the 
words spoken manv years ago by one of the wisest of men concerning the ideal city 
that he planned. When asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, iiis answer was : Wlietlier there is now or over will be such an one com- 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he Avill live Jiis life ac- 
cording to its laws and no other." 

My final word is to express on behalf of all friends of ^ the University our good 
wishes to you tlio graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will carry 'with 
you to the larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
may lead you centres of <active and unselfish service. These ideals, wJiat we wish you 
to bo, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or power. They are life 
itself. For life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeping, as somo see it 
who : 

“Gather and squander, aro raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving^ 

Nothing ; and then they die — 
isK ( and no one asks 
Who or what they have been," 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart — 

Wo live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts tho best," 



The Ail India Educational Conference 

Eleventh Session — ^Nagpur — 27th* to 30th* December 1.93S 

The eleventh session of the All-India Educational Conference opened at Nagpur on 
the 27th. December 1935. It was inaugurated by the Right Hon’ble F. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastn^ who, owing to ill-he^th, could not make a speech on the occasion. ^ About 650 
delegates from various parts of India attended tlie Conference. The following is from 
the speech of Mr. il/. B. Niyogi, M.A. L.L.ai., Chairman, Reception Committee 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant duty to accord you a 
most cordial welcome at the inception of the labours for which you have come from 
far and near and gathered here to-day. 

The most urgent need of the hour is to determine the goal and define the policy. 
As a result of the drift there is immense waste of effort and talent. We may well 
follow the lead given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to readjust 
their education to their respective ideals. I would particularly recommend the ^ exam- 
ple of Japan an oriental country which was placed in an exactly the same position as 
India was. In 1863 the great emperor Meiji announced ^Seek knowledge widely from 
the world and determine affairs of the state according to general opinion.” In 1926 
when His Majesty Hirohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised edict in tliese 
terms ‘‘Refrain from variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
oiiginality. The examples of Japan can well be copied by the other Asiatic countries 
particularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inertness and has, dm-ing 
the last 50 years, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating currents 
of modern life and is now seeking an outlet in creative expression We have sought not 
only knowledge but goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of state according to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to organise our educational system in such a way that the rising generation may not 
only cease to be mere “consumers” but also become “producers” in the realms of 
intellectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

1 have no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
education under the new constitution will announce their policy. In my own province 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive. It has 
already gone a long way in introducing the vernacular medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulating its curriculum even in the Primary Schools, in suoh a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils in their early age. 
The cardinal problem of how to divert the course of education into practical and use- 
ful channels so as to give the rising generation a real training in the art of life will 
demand solution in the near future. 

We are singularlv fortuuato ih having secured the leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. He presents the rare instance of trans- 
mission of virtues from sire to son. He has faithfully followed in the footsteps of his 
great father, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose life-long services in the cause of edu- 
cation have placed the country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is rightly said 
that a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three best guides througli 
time and to eternity. 

PfiESiDExmL Addbess 

In tlie course of his presidential address Mr. Shyama Prasad Miikherjea^ Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta TJnivorsity said : — 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admissions to Universities, 
either directly or indirectly, mainly with a viow! to alleviating the increasingly 
distressful problem of unemployment. While, as I have said, it is the duty of the 
State and people to explore new aveneus which could absorb our trained youn^^ men, 
I must affirm that it is a retrograde measure to seek to solve the problem by reducing 
the number of educated men. 

Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for reconstruction and expansion are generously made available to us. No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for education, which will be varied 
in character, will ever be accomplished without larger financial assistance from 
the State. The Central Government recently distributed to the provinces a crore of rupees 
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for rural reconstruction. For that it has earned the ffratitudo of tho people of India. 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India ; it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but a?so 
as a national problem of supremo importance. Let us put forward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
years in succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemployment. 

Continuing Mr. Mookerjeo said, “In India, education has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, and 
we are confronted to*day with a loiig^ catalogue o! criticisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, almost bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logical explanation. Valuable as education is at all times in tho history of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
juncture. Differences there exist as to the means which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India’s political rights, bat there is complete uuauimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the right 
typo spreads far and wide till it saturates the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
continent. I believe it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many, though not all, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that education in 
India has been a complete failure. I have no desire to under-estimate the evils 
inherent in the present system, but I believe there has sometimes been a deiiaito 
tendency to overstate tho case. It would bo idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 
for the education which we and our forofathei*s have received, we could not have 
made the progress achieved by us in different fields of thought and activity. There 
can be no question that TP’estera education has brought us into closer contact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours. There can bo 
no question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood : it has helped 
to awaken our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon and to 
kindle in us dreams of a better and a mightier India which we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and has inspired us with a sense of equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and f airplay. 
V’e need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, for it is only 
tlirougli such unsettlement that tho right path of future reconstruction can be 
discovered, 

“I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of V?'estern education are animated by the 
spirit oi service, cuiture uud patriotism. This system has wudonUediy its weak 
points and a change in its outloox and objective is imperative. But let us not mini- 
mise much less forget the great contributions it has made. 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily for running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Government. Government stood in need of central organisations which 
could test the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
basis of public examinations and tho Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the first stage to be seats of culture and learning, nor were they 
intended to foster higher teaching and research or to train leadei-s of a democratic 
community. 

“More than soventy-five years have come and gone universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only for conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other ideals more ^ appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligations with varying degrees of success and efiiGienc 5 ^ But a 
machine-like spirit still persists and continues to deprive these iustitutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they connot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

“English was deliberately chosen as tho medium of instructiou aud examination 
to the deplorable neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay and existed merely as shadows of a by-gone past. It was apparently thought 
1 ^ Indians would gradually grow up who would oecome influenced 

by the culture and civilisation of their rulers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
ugratitude wool be the strongest champions of British interests in India. I need not 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history^ of Indian education. That our 
vernaculars should be developed and given their rightful place m any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. Wo cannot at the same timo forget 
that our economic and political progress and cultural advance are closely hound up 
with Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially English. A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for the sake of our future national growth. ^ , 

“There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment. It 
was thought at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent. It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and, in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea.” 

‘‘Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this ' 
sacred obligation which rests on Government. But we refuse to believe that money 
canot be found if there is a will to find it. I voice your united demand when I say 
that there should be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stima which has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
150 years of British rule in India only about 9 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene- 
fits of literacy, 

“I would here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
other branches of education of the financial assistance derived from the State. The 
question is whether we are spending such colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative. State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
with that in other progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions made by private non-official agencies in India. We should deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among the different branches of education. 

“If we are to advance as a nation,* we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted^ a base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
reflecting India’s highest cultni-e and civilization, 

“Another defect which has received its due share of criticism in recent times is 
the disproportionate attention paid to literary education. It is now recognised that 
our students must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of study, 
theoretical and practical, de\nsed in accordance with our needs and resources. One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, official and non- 
official, is the establishment of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for in order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment. It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. 

“We must devise means of shaping our policy in such a way as not to neglect the 
supreme value of a sound liberal education and for the spread of technical knowledge. 
While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with the aptitudes 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 
to the detriment of any other. 

“It is important for us to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or technical pursuits, will not solve the question "of un- 
employment. Opportunities must be created for absorbing tlie services of such young 
men, who must also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry. There 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other. The State must also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable economic 
distribution and strive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources in the in- 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our. aspirations be ever satisfied unless 
we succeed in breaking through the barriers which at present restrict our entrance 
to certain careers, such as the army and tho navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilized countries. 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admission to Universities, either 
directly or indirectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment, fidncational institurions must not regard themselves as 
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facfories for the production of dorks and subordinate officers but tliey liave also to 
supply the country with the leadership and skill in difTeront branches of activity, 

economic, commercial and industrial ; municipal, provincial and national. India stands 
in urgent need of Universitv men, animated with the ideals of service, imagination, 
course, caU\olidty of outlooK and resilience of nature. 

“There can be no question of redacting the existing educational facilities on the 

plea that re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. Ifo do not believe that the 

present number of schools and colleges is too large for the requirements of the 

country. Thoso who urge their reduction on the ground that the education 
imparted by them is defective, must, in tlie first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sumciont number of institutions where the right type of training will be provided for 
the children of the soil The schools and colleges of to-day may bo enabled to adapt 
themselves gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformers. Tiie situ- 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advocated 
on tho plea of educational reform. Let us not follow the path «f destruction so easy 
of access until tlio materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously mado 


available to us. , n . . , 

“Let me turn for a moment to tho intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has been the rapid growth of female eduoa- 
cation. Our responsibility in this sphere becomes all the greater because it is left mostly 
to us, men, to discover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race. 
'\V'o must not perpetuate the blunder of training them under the same system as 
governs the education of our boys. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not bo "treated with equality, but it must be recognised tliat 
however insistent their demand for equal treatment may be there are certain differ- 
ences which cannot with any effort be obliterated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give our women an education which will make them the main spring of 
spiritual force in our society. 

They must be rendered fully qualified for discharging thoso sacred obligations 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood. From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of purity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in the future development of our mind and character. From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
from following particular branches of knowledge or professions, now mostly the pre- 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remember that if our society is 
to be held togctlier and not bo broken to pieces, Indian women must be so educated 
as to enable them to take their rightful place in family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this countrVj which with the suitable improvements must in their funda- 
mental features be worthily maintained in future. 

In conclusion be said : — 


“Let us all be true to our salt, and lot us so strive and so act in the sight of all 
men that if we fall, future generations might at all events love ns ^nd bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought for the right. If we believe that culture is the essence 
of the best that man, toiling tlirough the ages like “an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a cry.^’ has felt and said and done ; if we believe that cul- 
ture is the summation and harmony of things as they should bo ; that it is the 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for ever dynamic, growing from more to 
more ; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves ; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it is still possible that we shall be able to get tho better of communalism. And 
we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to Oieir quality aud 
character regardless of the sect or camp they come from and to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, uninfluenced by the colour and creed of the 
thinker and doer, communalism, chauism, cabalism are but cultural nullities— from 
them come only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we be endowed 
strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho /t^ever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Great War of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for the 
Promised Land of tho Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of man.’^ 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

is detoitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
be divided mto vrell defined stage, complete in themselves ; and should have arrange- 
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mGiits for diversified courses “wliicli will ecjnip the pupil, along witli a cultural educa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce. 

Tyhile welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education on 
this subject 

(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Goyernmeuts 
to the need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of the 
youth in this country under the proposed reconstruction scheme. 

(b) This Conference disapproves of the proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special examinations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

(c) In order to ensure that the necessary expert advice may he available in the 
matter of vocational training and guidance, for tho proposed diversified courses in the 
secondary schools, this Conference recommends that selected Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and possessing high educational qualifications he 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary, 

(2) In view of the great urgency and importance of adult education in India, and 
the necessity of co-ordinating the activities of the different provinces and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-India Adult Education League he formed un- 
der the auspices of All-India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committee bo constitu- 
ted with powers "to co-opt, and with the Secretary of tho section and the mover as 
the joint conveners for drafting tho rules and taking the necessary steps. 

The Conference appealed to tlio Government of India and the States and philanthro- 
pists for tho immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
Kesearcli on an All-India basis. It was opined that education in all its stages should 
he an effort to teach inter-caste, intercommunal and inter-racial unity among the 
students and pupils, and the Conference also appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and script for the country. 

The Conference adopted a resolution favouring tho idea of the celebration of Edu- 
cation 'W’eek throughout the country with a view to acquainting^ tho public with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Con- 
ference requested the Government to provide for a liberal supply of wireless sots to 
educational institutions. 

By another resolution the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages, 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Session — Calcutta — 19th. to 21st. December 1935 

In the presence of a large number of distingiiished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh session of the Indian Philosophical Congi-ess commen- 
ced its sitting on the 19th. December 1935 at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Tho Rev, Dr, A, G. Hogg^ Principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

1\"elcome Address 

^ In welcoming the delegates Dr. W, S, Urquhari^ Chairman of tho Eeceptiou Com- 
mittee, recalled the fact that ten years and more had elapsed since this Congress had 
its^ inception in this very city. “To some philosophy may seem to have fallen on 
evil days’*, observed Dr. Urquhart, “and in tliis practical age to have become unpo- 
pular because it is unpractical. But it seems to me that we have little reason to be 
pessimistic, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of the philosopher than there 
ever has been before. It is when things are in a state of flux that there is tho 

t reater need of the assertion of underlying principles. It is when the barriers that 
ivide the nations are breaking down in tho sense that at least their reasonableness is 
being questioned, that there is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 
of co-operation and a new basis for unification. 

' “Tho relationship between the one and the many, which is supposed to he the fun- 
damental philosophical problem, is not without its application to ciuTcnt politics in 
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tliese days when the fature of democracy is a matter of dqubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a ■world-vrido tendency, if not a world-wide peril, 

^And such a tendency raises again the philosophical que,stjons of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims of soci- 
ety. There can bo no security for the future of society without much sane thinbng 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim- 
ed, without risk of being accused o! over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion is capable of philosophicar treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must bo recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted tlieir right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

“The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter- 
part in an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
ho suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude,’* 

Openino Addhess 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanaih l^hiWierji^ Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to ho the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. ^‘A philoso- 
pher is he,” said Sir Maumatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament^ to 
^see life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as we are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have come to lose this art— the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, tho general President of the Congress. 
Dr, Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Coi^ress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety, 

ft-oceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were tho unworthy legacies of tho cultural inheritance of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less notewortliy contributions of contemporary Bengal, 

Concluding, Sir Manmatha said, “For tho distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, liave got an important contribution to make. The 
Bast may bo a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights,” to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being liailed from unexpected quarters. 

As representing tho 'Western point of view, Dr. Tung has truly remarked : ‘‘It is 
the East that has taught another wdde, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, in the East, philosophy has never served as an intellectual pas- 
time merely, hut always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— Jifo being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an outlook upon life may not commend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
silent preacher in Bie background, and greets us aci-oss tlio perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian tJiought and culture ; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankTiiptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international credit.” 


PjlESIDEXTlAL ADDRESS 


In his presidential address the Kev. Dr. A. G. Boag referred to the rightful claim 
which society had upon the metaphysically-minded. In many of the Indian Dniver- 
sihes, ho said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her olass-rooros were all but 
deserted, Jipr professional exponents wore few, and the public lip -homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 


it possible that the fault 

?hA ^ ? with her own devotees ? Had they perhaps been failing to honour 

the claim -which society rightly had upon them? Had the scverly technical issues- 
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wRich. Mrere an inevitable bye-product of the main pbilosopbical undertaking drawn 
them away too much from the deeply human enterprise Itself? If for such self- 
questioning there was oven a vestige of justificatioUj it might he well to spend an 
considering what social function the public might rightly expect to be 
fulmloa fay those who had the gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

continued, “that no matter how ambitious the ultimate aim may 
be which philosophic thought must set itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good IS to render a service that is modest and even prosaic. Its permanently 
valuable achievements are apt to bo critical rather than constructive. Like the 
homely household commodity, salt, it is au ingredient of the community's intellectual 
dish wmch is quite indispensable, but which is not too palatable by itself, and of 
which it IS not easy to have too much. 

“Woe be it to any community that consisted exclusively of philosophers; and yet 
woe would be dually certain to betide society if it included none of the raetaphysi- 
cally-minded. Especially would this be the case if it were a modem society of the 
progressive type. For mankind has made, once for all, the discovery that rapid 
in the conquest of nature is possible only by an extensive development of 
what m the industrial field 5s called division of labour and in the intellectual field 
specialisation. Now specialisation breeds evil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I believe, to serve as the necessary intellectual 
counterpoise to the specialist, and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that 
can be done to the general mind by over-specialisation on the part of the loaders 
of thought.” j 1 r 

Continuing, the President said, “Upon the metaphysically-minded of to-day there 
still lies the sacred obligation of seeking to protect society from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistontly^ exhibiting the inherent relativity of all 
mathematical thinking^ and therefore of the typical scientific way of attackmg the 
secrets of being. Science can yield valid and amazingly usefiu formulations of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 
the real. 

“How comes it that the desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to detect the unconscious assumptions and uncritical concept 
tions on which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely ? The reason is not far to 
seek. The very effort to apprehend reality as a whole requires the thinking subject 
to set over against himself as object of not merely all outer existence but the whole 
of himself as he Imows himself, all his habits of feeling, thought and action. "What 
ordinarily is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
other tlian the thinking subject, something, therefore, which it falls to liim to 
criticise and appraise. No longer may any habit of judgment be accepted by him 
simply because it is familiar, for he looks on it now as something merely ‘given’, 
something other than himself which is merely there, and is to be acqoiesced m only 
with deliberate responsibility and at his own peril. No longer may any belief be 
relied on solely because it is socially universal, for at that moment ho is alone with 
the absolute solitarily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, becau^ at th^ 
moment all being has been fnnded into it without any remainder, except the empty 
tliinking subject. To have had that experience oven once, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man’s mentality, for it evokes in him an unforgettable 
realisation of the precariousness of all untested preconceptions, , 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function ^ that is laid upon us by 
our share, however smau or great it he, in the true philosopher s hunger for an 
apprehension of the real in its wholeness. Society needs that we keep ^ watch ana 
ward against the dangers which lurk in that division of labour and speoialisauon of 
study which she finds so indispensable — the danger of mistaking Jegitimate abstrac- 
tions for concrete truth, the danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved their utility in their own 

^ do^ not urge for a moment that wo should confine ourselves to^ this criticistii 

of categories as onr sole vocation. The impulse to it has to spnng out of qur 
devotion to the pursuit of this. shall necessarily bo led into technical issues in which 
the general pubho can take no interest, and intoj patient study, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bvgono systems of thought. But Jet us never allow these special studies 
to render us" forgetful of our social function of ^exposing and omosmg tlio false 
abstractions, preconceptions and one sidedness to which the phuosophicauj' untrained 
mind of tho general cornmnnity is inevitably so prone. 
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“It js not in any single realm of thought alono that wo need to oxordso this 
social function. I havo referred to the call for alert watchfulness against any 
tendency on the part of the now Pliysics to assume the garb of a Philosophy, oven 
more urgent is it to-day, I cannot liolp thinking, that tho metaphysically-minded should 
apply their critical gifts in tho realm of Social Philosophy and Ethics. ^ 

“There may bo exaggeration, but there is cortainlv no absurdity in tlio idea that 
modem TTostern civilisation is now in the melting-pot, and tho emergence of 
13olshovism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism moans that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. ^ ^ r l 

“There is a call liere for radical thinking of tho most strenuous kind. Our lirst 
duty is to make a far more dcop-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
understand those new social phenomena. must reach a comprehension of the \ 

economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. . . 

“Wo must not lot ourselves be blind^ to tho fact that surrondor of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also wo must not fear to recognise how much of halJowncss there is in the kind of 
freedom that democracy secures in practice for tho average man. We need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and in tho old forms 
of soc/al organisation, hut generously acclaiming all that is true and healthy. To do 
this thoroughly and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its faithful 
perfoxmance is, I believo, a service which society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from the metaphysically-minded.” 


Second Day — Calcutta --20th. December 1935 

The second day’s session of tho Congress took place to-daj\ About an hour and a 
half was devoted to tho discussion on tho “Futare of Democracy.” The rest of the 
time was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof. N. G. Damlo, President of Lo^io 
and ITetaphysics section, and by Pandit Yidhosokhar Sastri,*. President of the Indian 
Philosophy Section. 

Prof. A iY Bancrjcc^ of the Dacca University, in the course of his speech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of tho wliole people ejqiressing 
their sovereign will by tlieir votes. There may be occasional necessities for 
dictatorship when the safety of tho State is at stake. But, the most serious objection 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon tho Govern- 
ment. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech would be impossible in such a regime. 

Prof. A Asirvailiam of the Lucknow University, the second Symposiast, said that 
democracy is not a mere form of Government. It is a typo of state, an order of 
Society and industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
\Vhat jt soois to do is to reconcile the principle of equality with tho fact of natural 
inequality. It attempts to bring into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality. Tho evils which we sea in 
it are not inevitable. They can ho cured by the people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience. 

Prof. M, Vcn/cataranf/i^aj of the Andhra University, the third Symposiast, said 
that it is in democracies alone that Government is carried on the basis of dis- 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these result in power being conferred 
only on those that probo their capacity to exorcise it in tho interest of all. 

Prof, H. Bhattacnaryya of tho Asutosh College, Prof. P. G. Dutta of Honghyr, 
Prof. Indra Son of Delhi, Pro. B. N. Kaul of the Allahabad University, Ihrof, 
Sar> 7 anarayan Sastri, Hoad of tho Department of Philosophy, Madras University, 
Professors N. 0. Mtikherjoe and N. B. Banorjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in the discussion. 

Bev. Dr. A. {?. General President of the Session, in winding up the 

uiscussiou remarked that good government means self-government. It is to bo 
seriously considered whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passieu 
lor some noble end. Merely hy giving every one tho right of vote will not farther 
tile larger interest of humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government is not 
cxegusea for tho realisation of some noble cause. 

Piof. Sastri^ President of the Section of Indian Philosophv* read 

very outset Prof, Saslid entered a strong plea 

-operation, he 
^ side with the 

Philosophy section of the Philoso- 
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pMcal Congress, and 5y urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a wording 
knoTvledge of English, 

Prof. Sastri concluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy. ‘‘The profound teachings of Philosophy,’ he said, “filter down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture etc”. 

Prof. N. G, Damle^ Fergusson College, Poona, President, Logic and Metaphysics 
Section, in his presidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics Section, delivered 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in modern Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damle characterised modernism in Philosophy as a “youth 
movement” with its emphasis on dynamism and progress. The tendency originated 
in America and is now the characteristic feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency is variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much intellectualism and abstractionism. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that this tendency in philosophy had its merits as it pointed 
out the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man o. g. emotional and volitional. Bnt the point was that in laying emphasis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that in order that wo may take ‘time seriously’ we must 
believe iu ‘timelessness seriously. The values towards wluch we are progressing 
must have au eternal character in them, otherwise they fail to inspire us and 
become valueless. 

The full apprehension of this concrete universal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but through tho totality of the whole 
personality of a man which he calls ‘intuition’. Intuition is to be understood as not 
a logical but supra-logical. The highest spiritual unity, tho real nature of which 
can be grasped in an act of intuition, expresses itself eternally in tho particulars of 
our experience. 

Dr. Jadiinaih Sinha^ of Meerut College, presided over the Psychology section. The 
following paper called “A Standardised Group Test of Intelligence in Vernacular” was read 
by Mr. Bhyam S\yaroop Jalota of Lahore 

“A hatte^ of nine test-elements was selected and given to about 1,500 High 
School and College students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper reports upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. A table of percentile ratings 
is given as the same has considerable peculiar advantages in practice. An analysis 
of the various test-element scores w^as also carried out, and a separate grade-norms 
are also given for the convenience of comparative studies by other scholars. Typical 
illustrations of tho materials, tables, diagrams etc. are given. 

A paper on the ‘Basis of Induction’ was read by Lfr. S. K. Bose M. A., of 
Calcutta university. A paper on “Current tendencies on educational theory” was 
read by Mr. Haul of Allahabad. 

Prof. T, Piirtishoiiama of the Andhra University spoke on sex differentiation and 
its significancG to psychology. That sexual attraction between individuals is deter- 
mined by and subordinated to the end of suitable teaching for reproduction is a 
view not supported by biological observation, he said. 

Morphological and characterological changes both under tho influence of the 
primitive gonad and that of the hormonic incretions are demonstrated to have wider 
bearing than subservience to reproductive ends. These processes represent proloptic, 
or anticipatory developments directed towards the achievement of stable masculine 
and feminine forms of mentality. 

Third Day — Calcutta — 21st. December 1935 

The third day’s session took place to-day, at the Asutosh Hall. First of all 
tliere was the Symposium ; to-day’s subject was “What is real Heaven”. Dr. 
Mahmdra Nath Sircar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, opened the discussion. 
According to Dr. Sircar : — 

The conception of heaven originates in ns out of the constant press from within to 
free consciousness from its limits. Philosophy may give us illumined understanding 
but in this attempt it can never afford to ignore the unconscious prompting of our 
nature, to enjoy a finer existence, wider knowledge and higher values. 

Tho idea is associated with the question not of unrestricted Existence simply, hut 
of au existence implying worth or value. The world is a vale of tears ; and life, 
therefore, urged by a necessity construes and constructs an ideal ^YorId of Truth and 
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Values. Heaven appeals to ns not merely as an oxlstonco but as a delightful e^stence 
from which the tliorns of life are oxtinguished, or at least transformed. Whatever it 
is, it is always associated with a felicitous existence ; otherwise it has really no true 
signiQcance. ... . 

Heavenly life is life moving in the creative urge of spirit reahsiag ideal values 
which are oitlier at the back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone beyound this and even to-day when soienoe and religion have been 
meeting each otner in the spirit of cordiality, tho ancient Platonic Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. ^ 

A super-sonsiblo world of values, beauty and Truth is^ associated with the 
heavenly w'orld, Plato in his “Symposium" introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthusiasm to tho perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, but eternal and 
absolute." “It is but an aspect of tho divine extending over all things and having 
no limit of space and time". Plato is not clear if tlie human soul is absorbed in it 
or not. That the soul has such a reach of thought and is capable of tho eternal 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal. The theory makes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no touch with tho mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things from afeovo: This dualism of spirit and matter has made Heaven a 
far off distant event, which can be realised when the touch and ommation of matter 
upon the soul lias ceased to exist Plato conceives a basic psycho conditioning tho 
whole process of the universe. ^ 

Plotinus’s conception of tho Divine Hypostasis leads us through the successive 
emergence of tho concrete phases of Hfo from tho one or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere otu’ personalities as *tomplos of Gods’, for in every individual person 
the three divine principles are present. And under favourable circumstances, our 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees tho deliverance of man in the 
centripetal movements, where the psycho becomes free from the touch of matter 
and divided life and becomes one with the one. ^ 

Plotinus sees tho height of our realisation in the deUveranco of the soul from 
tho revolving outer circle of the universal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the Intolligenco and still better in the effulgent ono. In the grades of 
Ascension Plotinus mentions ecstacy as tlio highest state of existence. Ho calls it 
tho Banquet of the Gods— tho life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
tho draughts of the blushful UippocronG, The soul in so far as it tastes the transce- 
dent beatitude is indistinguislied from it. Tho Platonic inspiration was worked out 
in its logical sequence in Plotinus. 

Bergson breaks away from the Platonic tradition and secs tho heavenly beatitude 
more in the creative flow of life than in anything transcedeutal Or statical. Bergson 
is inspired by the central principle of CJiristianity— resurrection and continuity of 
life, and he gets rid of the vexed question of the sensible and the supersensible 
existences and discovers behind them the ever flowing creative life. Tho ideal and 
the real world are equally encompassed by it. 

Bergson’s vision does not extend beyond tho spiritual life in its earthly 
manifestation— for life and lovo in Ins conception work under an opposition. Tho 
need of a constant opposition to keep up tlie vigour of tlie creative urge lacks in 
the higher haimony of life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that would 
be surrendering the secret to creative evolution and expression. 

Bergson could ascend to the dazzling height of tho mystics, but be could not see 
the value of the time-lessness of the mystical consciousness. Ho is attracted to the 
mystical life because it releases and reinforces the original “elan vital" to intensive 
creation, because it allows him more living power to will to successfully overcome 
opposition for greater and better creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he could not see the perfect harmony residing in the heart of things. There 
is a finer rhythm in life than creative haimony. Creative harmony prevails when tho 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
mement. It is the play of ^ the psyche and the eros. It is the play of Prana ana 
Jvayoo related in tho Upanishads. But tho spiritual expression where it experiences 
no opposition, not even a self-imposed one, for here is spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘through a process of inversion’. Whatever it is, it points to the 
oruor where there is the spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself and not through 
an opposition. . 

This free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been tho source of distinction of the life of spirit through 
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nature and the life of spirit through self in the Yaisnava philosophy. Life reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt in creative expression in nature is eased in the order of spirit. 

The Yaisnavas felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and beauties which are really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, if the soul clings least to tbe earthly tendencies. 
The dynamism of life here is the ’finest and the swiftest, hut the life’s forces here 
are all^ directed to and consumed iu the shining Love — life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unconquerable love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental flneness and deljcacy. 
■Will, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentric— it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression— even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love *aud will reflect the 
transcedent divine, for its psychic make-up is completely transformed. Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far as it can be expressed on earth. 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyche in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition. The Yaisnavas, as— in matter 
of fact— the devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces beyond the^ vital and the mental. 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
human destiny. For the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of the 
psychic being in man, which puts it in direct connexion with the divine expression 
wnete the imeducated vital and mental cannot function. The psyche is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of the divine. Through the" luminous psyche 
the soul can enjoy the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from the individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in which it can see the world and invite the fellowship of the comraunitv 
of spirits. Philosophers in the East and YTest have the vision of this Eternal 
compaunity. ^ “Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spirit”. It is St Augustine’s ‘Civitas dei, and Yaiknntha’ of the Yaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds the possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s conception. 

Transcedent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life. Harmony was the finer conception amongst tlie Greeks. IjOvo 
implies harmony^ and something more. It is the captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The divine harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
life, in a spirit of philosophic composure. The divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor — the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

The dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is with intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all concret formations. The spiritual life opens a new page 
when the effort is sincere to pass into the fathomless silence. It reveals the heart of 
reality in its supraconceptnal dignity and vastness. Here spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It reveals a new spiritual perspec- 
tive. The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
sing into its transcendent silence. 

The concrete spiritualitv gives a dynamical identification. ;It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual life. But spiritual equilibrium Is not to be confused witli 
spiritual freedom. Even in Love mysticism we find the emphasis laid upon freedom, 
which is realised in the occasional release of the soul from the sense of liistory and 
time. 

In dynamic intonation the spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touch. It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
pression in radiant beauty, cosmic harmony and ineffablo" delight. It entlirones tlio 
silence of the spiritual life in the deep abyss' of the soal. This experience of the 
super-personal in spiritual life is a new kind of experience. Spiritual life is bo often 
associated with free creativeness that it is often difficult to appraise the true value 
of the touch of transcendent : spirituality in which %vith the wideness of being the 
self is gradually freed from its subjective concentration and construction. But this 

integration of ' ' ' ■ ! " ‘ ience ^ is not to bo completely dissociated from tlie 

personal exp erh * / in spiritual life. 
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Spiritual life is ossontially dynamical, which comprises within both spiritual 
silence and spiritual expression, i» o. it sometimes oversteps all personal experiences 
and borders on the super-personal. 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life and experionce, which is to 
him the true spiritual expoz'ienco. This experience is unique and transcends ail 
other experiences of the tnie, the good and the beautiful. This does not negate them, 
rather assimilate them in harmonv. Thought must be present as a higher intuition, 
AYill would bo there whoro^ the iacal had become reality ; and beauty, pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment “Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal 
would still burn in the Absolute nnquenohed and unabridged, a note absorbed in the 
liarmony of its higher bliss.” 

Bradley sees the^ dignity of the super-personal and the riohness of the personal 
experiences in spiritual life and retains both of them as equally true experiences, 
but his emphasis upon non-rational nature of the spiritual life obliges him to go be- 
yond the personal content and to get hold of the Absolute form. But his form does 
not suit its content. They cannot bo succosfuHy equated. 

In spiritual life there is room for both those Kinds of experiences — but they uan- 
not be squared or integrated for they refer to the differnt poles of our conscious 
life. Hence Bhasker and Bosanquet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personal exis- 
tence as the highest philosophic reality and the greatest spiritual realisation. 

There is an element of truth in conceiving the highest existonco both comprehen- 
sive as well as free but this Is the highest truth that intellect conceive, for it retains 
the ideas of trascendont freedom together ^with the elasticity of spiritual -life, and this 
perhaps, has been the source ^ of maintaining the highest existenco as competent to 
answer tlie demands of our religious life yielding all transparent 305^3 of the soul as 
well as to satisfy the plulosophio instinct of freedom. 

The self has a creative as ^well as a basic freedom. The Yedanta is the only 
philosophy which ^ recognises this in proper sense. The self is free in a double sense, 
it is free as creative, it is irco as peroipience. The creative freedom sets it in dyna- 
mical reference and functioning, but its freedom as peroipience rintroduces its trans- 
cendence and complete detachment from concentration and dynamism. The former 
m^’es it all comprehensive and the latter free. 

The advantage of this conception lies^ in presenting tlie elasticity x)f our Ufa and 
the transcendGaco of our being ; religion demands the former, philosophy the 
latter. True religious spirit lies in enjoying the free creative spirit, and the harmony 
and the comprehensiveness of being — and this fulfils the Bergsonian, the Platonic and 
Yaisnavio ideals — whereas the philosophic instinct is satisfied in realising that true 
freedom of being for it transcends all concentration which creative spirit suggests. 
Religion is based upon this concentration and in the full opening of being religion 
is realised as more connected with definitive being. 

This double function cannot long continue for the self soon forsakes the delight' of 
fellowship with and responsive reaction to the cosmic life — the free urge of creativh spirit 
and consciousness and in the calm of being is installed in transcendent freedom— 
Eckhart has characterised this as the Eternal Now of spiritual life which oilers a 
unique satisfaction in the freedom from the labyrinth of exporience, moral, aesthetic 
and religious. A Philosopher s heaven is tliis freedom. 

Mr, Humaijun Kabir^ in his paper, criticised Dr, 'Sircar’s ideal as too 
much static and passive where all sorts of activity and conflict are merged, 
such a heaven was rather cold and indifferent and Mr. Kabir would like to have a 
heaven, if one at all, in which thero will be activity of the highest order, and 
where we can have all^ the sides of our nature fulfdled. 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin^ expressed ^ the view that heaven is an abode of eternal 
happiness — whore there is eternal life and no death, where there is eternal peace 
^d bliss and no ennui. And this he thought is the true interpretation of the 
Quaramc conception 01 Heaven, 

The following ^ntlemen took part In the discussions Dr. Saileswar Sen (Andhra * 
University) Mr, |: Bhattaoharyya fAsutosh College}, Mr. Alimed Sah (Lucimow), 
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Mr. P G. Dutta, Mr. Lnmba,, to. Maity and Mr. Kar. The discussion ended with 
a short remark from the chair in which Dr. Hogg preferred the ideal of a heaven 
in wluch there will be activity of the highest an3 the best order. 


